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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OF   FIETISM 

OotnttXT  historians  have  assocmted  the  oame  of  Queen  Victoria 
with  a  wDnderful  effloreficence  of  literature,  philosophy,  science, 
tiid  industfy  in  the  island  kingdom  whose  crown  she  wore  ao 
loDg,  and  at  last  with  such  applause.  But  none  have  seemed 
to  think  it  worth  determining  how  much,  li*  any,  of  those 
triim^ha  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  lady  who  sat  in  high 
■ednriM  on  England's  throne,  Perhaps  an  answer  not  wholly 
■itMifanlory  has  been  feared.  For  intellectual  curiosity  can 
hitdlj  bo  reckoned  among  the  great  qualities  of  that  illustrious 
mrtm'eiga ;  nor  is  it  pretended  that  she  offered  any  particular 
meoQiMgsment  to  the  men  and  women  of  genius  whose  lustre 
been  iBfleetad  on  her  name.  And  as  it  happens  the  most 
Wlimnt  OQibufst  of  creative  originality  marks  the  earlier  years 
I  rf  her  reigB^  after  which  the  succeeding  decades  are  characterised 
by  a  pfogressire  decline,  continued  down  to  a  point  of  almost 
ibioliite  inanitiDn,  recalling  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
ta  die  ^gefl  of  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV«  Thus  the  Queen's 
Boe^  if  any,  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  deadening 
*  tban  of  a  stimnlating  order, 
Bm  in  fact  whatever  causes  may  be  assigned  to  the  greatness 
•d  dadiii&  of  the  Victorian  period,  they  are  almost  totally 
with  the  personality  of  the  sovereign*  I  say 
aad  not  wholly,  because  Queen  Victoria,  under  the 
of  h0r  rationalistic  German  consort^  seems  long  to 
10LIL  t  u 
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have  patronised  by  preference  the  more  liberal-minded  among 
the  clergy,  seconding,  in  this  respect,  the  steady  policy  of  her 
Whig  ministers ;  although  her  later  sympathies  are  believed  to 
have  turned  rather  in  the  direction  of  BituaUsm,  a  debased 
popular  version  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.  Indirectly  also 
the  accession  of  a  yoimg  girl  to  the  throne  had  a  certain  e£Fect 
on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country,  although  one 
quite  out  of  relation  with  the  as  yet  undisclosed  qualities  of 
her  own  mind.  Her  three  predecessors  had  tended,  each  in  his 
own  way,  to  bring  the  royal  office  into  suspicion  and  contempt, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  political  radicalism ;  while  the  popularity 
naturally  accompanying  a  blooming,  happy,  and  virtuous  prin- 
cess told  for  what  it  was  worth  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is  in 
favour  of  the  Conservative  reaction — a  reaction,  be  it  observed, 
not  least  felt  by  the  Whig  office-holders  from  1837  to  1841. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  reaction  had 
deeper  causes  than  any  change  in  the  royal  figure-head,  and 
had  already  begun  some  years  before  the  change  took  place. 
We  need  not  enter  into  those  causes ;  what  concerns  us  here  is 
rather  one  of  its  effects,  the  temporary  eclipse  of  philosophical 
radicalism*  Macaulay  on  his  return  from  India  humorously 
remarked  that  the  Badical  party  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  Grote 
and  his  wife.  Under  pressure  of  the  reaction,  and  always 
inclined  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  the  party  had  in  fjolct 
gone  to  pieces,  besides  Mling  to  enlist  some  who  had  seemed 
marked  out  as  their  natural  allies,  such  as  Macaulay  himself, 
and  still  more  Carlyle.  Among  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  opponents 
none  seemed  less  formidable  than  the  few  surviving  represen- 
tatives of  Bentham's  school. 

But  the  final  catastrophe  of  1841,  seemingly  so  fatal  to 
Liberals  of  every  shade,  was  really  a  most  fortunate  event  for 
the  Liberal  cause  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  party-interests 
of  the  hour.  Not  only  did  the  elections  place  in  power  one  of 
the  century's  greatest  reformers,  but,  what  was  ultimately 
of  even  more  importance,  they  temporarily  released  the  noblest 
intellects  on  the  progressive  side  from  the  comparatively  petty 
political  engagements  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
trammelled,  leaving  them  free  to  produce  those  memorable 
works  by  which  the  succeeding  generation  became  imbued  with 
a  new  order  of  emotions  and  ideas. 
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Wba(  made  tlie  early  Victorian  period  so  spleodid  was  in 
hrg6  mcaanTQ  the  quantity  of  energy  thus  suddenly  I^  looae 
OQ  phHoiOpliy  and  litemtnre.  Among  its  masterpieces  are 
incdadod^  WlVn  *  Logic '  and  his  *  Folitical  Economy/  the  first 
volamfis  ol  Grote*B  *  History  of  Greece/  Carlyle's  *  Cromwell/ 
and  tlie  fiftt  volumes  of  Macaulay's  '  History  of  England/  To 
irtriDfulaiid  the  moral  of  these  works  is  to  recognise  the 
IJI  which  they  stood  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  their 
One  organises  roasou,  and  another  social  justice,  a  third 

before  UB,  cleared  from  the  dust  of  pedantry  and  the  sUme 
of  otecttfftntist  malignity,  the  chosen  people  of  light  and 
freadom ;  a  fourth  and  fifth,  as  against  all  romanticist  illusions, 
11  igais»t  all  Catholicising  velleities,  rehabilitate  with  glowing 
imriiiiniifffn  two  Protestant  heroes,  the  Protector  and  the 
liberator  of  England. 

In  Ibe  case  of  Grote,  Macaulay,  Mill,  and  even  Carlyle^ 
tba  iii¥iratOJLi  bom  immediate  political  interests  to  history  and 

kicittea  il  oart^n.     But  with  the  great  novelists  of  the  early 
Yldorian   period,   Dickens,   Thackeray,  Charlotte  and  Etuily 
BrOQli^  DO  ouch  altered  direction  can  be  spoken  of.   In  devoting 
Ihaaiidvet  to  creative  ail  they  did  but  follow  the  natured  bent 
af  Ibetr  gaaiits.    And  the  same  remark  applies  with  even  more 
tont  10  tba  great  poeta  of  the  titne,  to  Tennyson,  the  Brownings, 
ml  Bmlcfa,    Still  in  these  writers  ako,  even  in  the  magnificent 
pnoa-lyriat  whom  I  hare  reckoned    among    them,  declared 
MM  be  was,  we  seem  to  trace  a  passion  for  liberty, 
reform,  which  has  boen  denied  a  vent  in  direct  action 
Ibo  worlds  and  therefore  seeks  an  outlet  in  the  ideal  sphere 
if  iimpnatiTTT  creation.     Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  that  their 
maffm  were  left  available  for  that  employment,  that  they 
wmt  wot  artiicially  diverted,  as  might  well  have  happened  in 
M^gl  ol  more  absorbing  political  excitement,  into  the  service 
il  futf  warfare-    Such  indeed  was  what  actually  happened  to 
Ae  only  two  young   men  of  commanding  and    many-sided 
wiio  tlien   made  a  name  in  Parliament,  DismeU  and 
prociidy  because  they  alone  could  devote  their  high 
^  to  tba  QMXtBc  of  reactionary  monopoly. 


80  Biiieb  for  tlie  political  side  of  the  problem.     But  this 
Um  apruali  of  pare  intellectual  activity  cannot  be  attributed 
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to  one  cause  alone;  and  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  the  decline  of  religious  enthusiasm  must  be  counted  as 
another  liberating  agent.  In  an  earlier  chapter  I  quoted  a 
list  of  highly  distinguished  men  who,  being  equally  capable  of 
shining  in  some  other  profession,  gave  their  services  to  the 
Christian  ministry  during  a  period  extending  over  twenty-five 
years,  supplemented  by  a  list  of  lajrmen,  contemporary  vdth 
them  and  of  not  less  distinguished  abilities,  who  supported  the 
same  cause  with  ardour  and  sincerity  bom  without.  But  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1840  to  1864,  has  no  such 
assemblage  to  show.  Among  those  who  then  took  orders  there 
are  still  names  with  other  than  clerical  distinctions  to  recommend 
them;  but  as  compared  with  their  predecessors  they  form  a 
scanty  and  straggling  band.  I  can  only  recall  the  names  of 
Jowett,  Mark  Pattison,  J.  A.  Eroude,  Eingsley,  Bishop  Stubbs, 
Stopford  Brooke,  Leslie  Stephen,  J.  B.  Green.  And  what  irony 
does  not  even  this  short  catalogue  convey  I  Out  of  the  eight, 
four  openly  severed  their  connexion  with  the  Church;  two, 
while  remaining  within  the  fold,  ended  their  lives  as  avowed 
agnostics ;  and  one  enjoyed  no  great  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
among  his  clerical  brethren. 

In  the  lay  support  given  to  religion  there  is  a  parallel 
falling-ofir.  Gladstone,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Selbome 
have  left  no  successors  worth  mentioning.  Among  the  middle 
Victorian  poets  of  the  first  rank  Swinburne  and  William  Morris 
are  atheists,  Dante  Bossetti  an  agnostic ;  and  if  the  devotional 
element  receives  a  glowing  expression  &om  Coventry  Patmore 
and  Christina  Bossetti,  Bobert  Browning  breaks  with  Christianity, 
and  Tennyson's  hold  on  it  becomes  remarkably  uncertain. 
Finally  Buskin,  who  began  as  a  very  devout  writer,  discovers, 
comparatively  early  in  his  literary  career,  that — to  use  his  own 
simple  language — '  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  was  not  true.' 

We  have  no  means  at  once  direct  and  trustworthy  for 
ascertaining  to  what  depth  English  society  was  already  pene- 
trated by  rationalistic  influences  in  the  early  Victorian  period. 
But  it  seems  certain  that  there  could  have  been  no  sustaining 
demand  for  such  works  as  were  then  offered  to  the  reading 
public  by  our  foremost  thinkers  and  writers  had  they  not  met 
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guided  the  taste  of  the  times.  We  have  it  on  the 
ftullionty  of  ft  rather  hostile  witness,  J.  K  Mill,  that  in  1840 
llie  Ettglidh  mind,  alUiough  canying  the  want  of  intellccttial 
cittiosity  to  th^  verge  of  stupidity,  was  at  length  begixLoing  to 
open  to  the  best  ideas  of  the  age.^  This  was  said  immediately 
after  Carlyle  had  been  delivering  his  lectures  on  Hero-worship 
to  e&tbtisiastic  London  audiences,  probably  not  very  different 
in  thdr  composition  from  those  which  a  dozen  years  before 
had  liilraed  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  his  friend  living's 
msrmxmB  on  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  One  may 
perlmpi  measure  the  advance  in  general  enlightenment  by  the 
dfatanee  between  the  respective  points  of  view  repreaentad  by 
the  two  oorthem  prophets. 

Anotiier  rather  curious  evidence  of  the  decline  in  religions 
fBdltig  duriBg  the  early  Victorian  period  seems  to  he  offered  by 
Hie  morbidly  excited,  feverish,  one  might  almost  say  hystarical 
tone  of  tha  moat  popular  literature  of  the  time,  traceable  also 
hi  mmb  of  its  correspondence^  since  published,  but  not  originally 
dtiliiiod  for  publication.  George  Sand's  example  may  have 
eoantod  for  something;  but  Mrs.  Browning  and  the  Bronte 
iittieis  «re  really  more  passionate  as  writers  than  she  is ;  nor 
in  ftny  caae  cuuld  her  example  have  been  so  effectual  had  not 
the  ebords  of  English  hearts  been  attuned  to  the  same  note. 
We  may  be  sure  that  just  as  the  close  of  the  great  war  set  free 
4  qnamity  of  emotion  which  the  pietistic  movement  imme- 
I  fittftlj  ftppiopriatad,  so  also  pietism  in  its  decline  passed  on  a 
diiminished  amount  of  the  same  energy  to  literature 
l«ttlli& 

Hie  moit  distinctive  product,  however,  of  English  literature 
I  it  Ihftl  lime  waa  not  Bentiment  but  satire,  unequalled  for 
md  Tariety  at  any  other  period  of  history;  and  this 
I  difiloiiDieiit  bears  witness  also  to  the  new  direction  men's 
j  ftoi^ghts  had  received.  There  is  the  same  idealism  as  before ; 
I  ii  liM  been  transfeired  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  dischai^ges 
J  fa  s  flood  of  ocomful  humour  the  tension  produced  by  its  sense 
I  d  oontnil  between  the  dream  and  the  actuality,  what  in  fact 
bad  been  the  sense  of  sin.  Such  a  tmnsformation 
had  been  witnessed  before  under  Elizabeth,  when  the 
\  had  tort  their  old  religion,  and  had  resigned  the  direction 
'  Oetfiifoodisoo  ioMite  aveo  GiuUve  D'Eiohtlua.' 
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of  their  affairs  into  the  keeping  of  the  New  Monarchy;  and 
again  on  a  smaller  scale  when  their  recovered  liberty  was  taken 
from  them  by  an  oligarchy  nnder  Anne,  while  their  Puritan  faith 
passed  into  the  sober  rationalism  of  the  latitudinaiian  divines. 

Intellectual  economics  forbid  that  a  nation  should  subsist 
wholly  by  its  own  industry  working  on  its  own  resources. 
Elizabethan  literature  and  philosophy  owed  their  existence  in 
great  measure  to  importations  from  Italy,  combined  with  the 
newly  discovered  treasures  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  with  the 
heroic  legends  of  Celtic  Britain,  for  the  first  time  made 
universally  accessible  by  the  printing-press.  French  influences, 
aided  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  Irish  genius,  played  a  somewhat 
similar  part  trnder  the  last  Stuarts,  but  with  effects  propor- 
tioned to  so  much  less  potent  a  cause.  And  we  saw  in  the 
last  two  chapters  how  an  influx  of  Continental  philosophy, 
together  with  a  revival  of  Scottish  tradition,  organised  by 
Scottish  intellect,  came  once  more  to  awaken  England  from  her 
dreamy  devotions. 

While  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  pietism  was  hurried  on 
by  these  external  forces,  it  had  been  prepared,  as  we  know,  by 
internal  anarchy  and  discord.  A  staunch  company  still  rallied 
round  the  old  Evangelicalism  which  had  been  the  fountain-head 
of  the  whole  movement,  protesting  with  clear-sighted  if  un- 
reasoning vehemence  against  its  inevitable  drift  towards  Home ; 
thus  hurrying  on  the  very  catastrophe  which  it  would  have 
been  their  interest  to  prevent  or  postpone.  Another  group, 
gathering  round  Arnold,  soon  found  themselves  denouncing  the 
Grerman  pantheism  for  which  they  had  prepared  the  way,  as 
bitterly  as  they  had  before  denounced  the  Oxford  Malignants. 
And  by  another  dialectical  irony,  it  so  happened  that  the 
logician  who  did  most  to  urge  Newman  forward  on  the  path  to 
Home  was  an  Amoldian  whom  he  had  himself  converted  to  the 
Tractarian  creed,  the  celebrated  W.  G.  Ward. 

Elected  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  in  1834,  Ward,  although  not 
himself  a  Bugbean,  represented  for  a  time  the  Sugby  spirit  at 
Oxford.  But  he  was  also  an  assiduous  student  of  Bentham  and 
of  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  articles  in  the  '  London  Beview '  he  and 
his  friends  eagerly  devoured.    The  logical  training  acquired  in 
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Ihia  school,  and  perhaps  a  stispicion  of  what  tha  phOosopblcal 
imdicals  thought  about  mligion,  showed  him  the  precipice  to 
which  liberal  AnglicaniBm  was  Imding.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  ditjice  must  be  made  between  the  two  extremes  of  infidelity 
and  faith*  Thanks  to  early  impressions  received  during  the 
l^i^fatir  period,  his  choioe  inclined  strongly  to  faith.  Newman'a 
pgnwmi^l  influence  did  the  rest.  But  Ward  in  tnm  acted  on 
I  JTevmaiir  making  him  more  conscious  of  the  dilemma  between 
ftod  the  Tridentino  Decrees, 
like  ofcher  ideas  of  the  time,  this  supposed  dilemma  was  a 
|Vlreilcli  importation,  having  been  very  distinctly  laid  down  by 
Booald,^  the  Erst  and  greatest  of  the  Catholic  reactionists 
wbo  attacked  the  Eevolntioa  with  weapons  borrowed  from  its 
own  philosophy.  Among  other  loans  of  this  description  was 
the  Camotis  theory  of  development  in  theology.  Priestley,  fol- 
lowed hj  most  of  the  later  rationalists^  had  pmclaimed  progress 
lowovdi  perfection  as  the  fundamental  law  of  hnman  history  ; 
tad  fiooaXd  appropriated  the  idea  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church. 
Aooordtog  to  him,  the  Protestant  demand  for  a  letnm  to 
primitive  ChriBtianity  is  a  violent  reversal  of  the  natural  order 
Ihiiiga.     Luther's   method  is  one  not  of  process,  but  of 

'  Catholicism^  on  the  other  hand,  contains  within  itself 

"spfinGiple  of  growth  which  in  dogma  and  discipline  ia  carrying 
ti  ever  nearer  to  perfection.^ 

As  employed  by  Catholics  against  Protestants,  the  theory 
of  dtvdopment  is  powerless,  since  both  accept  the  Hew  Testa^ 
WBbX  aa  ma  authoritative  and  unalterable  revelation.  To  prove 
thai  oerUlu  beliefs  and  institutions  came  into  existence  gradually 
sod  in  response  to  certain  requirements  of  the  age,  is  uot  to 
|i<rre  that  they  are  eternally  true  and  good ;  for  the  same  holds 
rf  cTBryUiiBg  that  has  ever  been  thought  or  practised.  The 
fill  qoesiioii  is  what  consequences  may  be  deduced  from 
dadaimticmt  admitted  on  both  sides  as  authoritative ;  and  I^ro- 
tggtBTittT  are  jtiat  as  ready  as  Catholics  to  accept  what  seems  a 
ltg}»^Ti%AiA  infei^nce  from  revealed  truth.  But  they  wiU  not 
iUow— imlaaa  they  happen  to  be  Hegelians — that  a  principle 
te  devttlopdd  into  the  contradictory  of  itself;  and  this 
Ihay  ecmtoiid  Is  what  Homamst  developments  amount  to,     A 

*  •  Thiknb  du  Pottvoir;  Vol,  H,,  p.  909. 
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of  &ct  with  rig^t  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
aigiimeat.  It  is  shown  how  one  belief  rose  out  of  enoUier 
tfanmg^  the  nataral  connexion  of  ideas,  and  then  by  a  dertei^ 
snbatitiition  the  logically  lawful  is  assnmed  to  be  identical  with 
the  woridng  of  psychological  law. 

Newman,  at  any  late,  moving  under  the  impolse  ^ven  by 
Ward,  found  the  method  well  adapted  to  Ids  private  needs, 
and  wrote  a  book,  which  is  a  mass  of  sophistry,  to  justify  his 
transition  from  the  Primitive  to  the  Mediaeval  C!hurch,  and 
from  the  latter  to  ultramontane  Catholicism.  There  was  an 
attractive  air  of  modem  philosophy  about  it  all,  for  develop- 
ment had  become  one  of  the  leadkig  categories  of  contemporary 
thouj^t  But  its  introduction  into  theology  marks  a  stage  in 
the  dissolution  of  pietism ;  for  pietists  have  in  all  ages  been  the 
great  enemies  of  development,  although  unconsciously  playing 
a  conspicuous  part  in  its  machinery.  Their  tendency  is  always 
back  to  a  supposed  state  of  primitive  innocence  and  simplicity, 
not  forward  to  a  state  of  increased  complexity  and  refinements 
Nor  has  theology  apart  from  pietism  any  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  advent  of  this  formidable  principle,  which  has 
come  to  stay,  and  in  staying  to  work  havoc  among  all  the 
traditional  elements  of  religious  belief.  At  this  moment  the 
idea  of  development  is  being  used  by  a  powerful  school  both  in 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  communities  to  sanction  just  the  scnrt 
of  rationalism  which  Newman  foresaw  and  denounced  as  the 
great  danger  of  the  coming  period. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  two  of  the  very  years  during 
which  Newman  was  preparing  his  elaborate  justification  for  the 
abandonment  of  his  position  at  Oxford,  were  spent  by  a  con- 
temporary, and  almost  a  coeval  of  his  own,  in  applying  the  idea 
of  development  to  the  more  legitimate  and  firuitfol  purpose  of 
explaining  the  history  of  organic  life,  and  the  appearance  of 
man  on  the  earth.  This  was  Bobert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  a 
partner  in  the  celebrated  publishing  firm  to  which  literature  is 
so  deeply  indebted,  and  himself  the  author  of  several  valuable 
books.  The  most  celebrated  of  these,  his  epoch-making  'Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'  appeared  in  1844,  and  was 
the  result  of  two  years'  study.  It  was  published  anonymously, 
and  extraordinary  precautions  were  used  to  keep  the  authorship 
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t  idct«t  in  order  to  avoid  the  injuiy  that  hiB  business  would 
have  smfiered  had  Chambers  been  made  personally  respoosible 
for  tiie  daring  speculations  which  it  advocated.  His  efforts 
wsre  &oi  entirely  successful ;  but  the  firm  seems  to  have  lost 
BO  custom  when  it  became  generally  known  that  a  work  the 
cftodit  of  which  had  Ijeen  giveu,  among  others,  to  Prince  Albert 
md  Sir  Charles  Lyell,^  was  really  due  to  a  self-taught  Edinburgh 
bookaetler, 

Ibe  '  Vestiges '  is  now  generally  associated  with  an  abortive 
tlieorj  of  the  origin  of  species,  never  commanding  much  respect* 
and  long  since  ecUpsed  by  the  splendid  and  solid  achievement 
of  Cliariail  Darwin,     But  iU   historical   importance  is   inde- 

tpeodeot  of  any  particular  biological  theory,  true  or  false. 
Chambm^  wm  not  a  man  of  science;  and  we  may  trust  the 
ifliffnllftc  authorities  who  tell  us  that  he  made  gross  blunders 
1&  vijliiig  with  imperfect  knowledge  about  subjects  where  the 
beat  tuformed  have  no  immunity  from  error.  But  he  was,  what 
then  oonnted  for  more,  a  philosophen  A  predecessor  of  Herbert 
8|p6Q0er  far  more  than  of  Darw^in,  he  founded  the  doctrine  of 
tvolntaon  in  Britain,  and  created  the  atmosphere  which  made 
bm  ditcnMOB  of  man's  origin  a  possibility. 

Oar  andior  b^ins  with  the  origin  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
fjfAoms,  and  expo\inds  the  nebular  hypothesis,  for  which  the 
JBcaiWfliTig  poptdarity  of  astronomy  had  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
^m  fsod  the  public  mind.  Here  we  iind  an  interesting  reference 
Hto  llie  PositiTe  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  who  had  recently 
^hadBftTOiirdd  to  support  this  explanation  of  the  planetary  origins 
^■qr  ovtsin  mathematical  calculations  in  themselves  of  no  value^ 
tat  perhaps  more  contributory  to  the  reputation  of  his  work  in 
ia  ocfixoitf  than  its  really  important  ideas.  He  then  gives  a 
of  die  earth's  history  extending  over  a  himdred  pages, 
diaiige  through  which  the  conformation  and  inorgamo 
of  our  planet  have  passed  in  the  course  of  ages  is 
by  natural  causes,  or,  as  the  author,  following  the 
of  hia  contemporaries,  always  calls  them,  laws.  And 
of  organic  remains  preserved  in  the  fosailiferous 
alio  maala  a  certain  order  and  law.  Living  beings  have 
tlvagri  been,  aa  we  aay  now,  adapted  to  their  environment; 
lo  iba  ISUi  iditlQQ  of  the  *  VeellgeB,*  hj  Alaxander  Ireland, 
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and  as  the  environment  changes^  the  plants  and  animals  change 
also.  Now  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  forms  of  life  ranking 
lowest  in  the  botanical  and  zool(>gical  scales,  speaking  broadly, 
come  first,  and  are  gradually  succeeded  by  more  complex 
forms,  until  the  series  closes  with  man,  the  highest  product  of 
creation,  and  also  the  last  to  appear. 

We  are  next  led  on  to  the  philosophical  interpretation  of 
these  remarkable  phenomena.  The  issue  lies  between  two 
rival  theories,  the  theory  of  creation  by  law,  and  the  theory  of 
creation  by  a  number  of  miraculous  interferences  with  the 
course  of  nature.  Analogy  alone  would  lead  us  to  decide  for 
law.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  stars  and  the  solar  system  have 
been  formed  in  this  way,  if,  as  seems  certain,  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  may  and  must  be  explained  by  purely 
physical  agencies,  ought  not  the  succession  of  its  living  inhabi- 
tants, nay  the  first  origin  of  life  itself,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  method  of  development  ?  Nor,  on  this  question,  need  we 
trust  to  analogy  alone.  Various  evidences  point  to  the  deri- 
vation of  higher  from  lower  organisms.  There  is  a  unity  of 
composition  proper  to  each  great  type,  such  as  the  Yertebrata, 
Articulata,  etc. ;  and  in  a  less  degree  there  is  a  imity  of  compo- 
sition running  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Thus  each 
species,  so  far  from  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  isolated 
creation,  is  connected  with  other  forms  in  ever  widening  circles 
by  peculiarities  of  structure  evincing  a  common  ancestry.  For 
example,  the  girafTe  with  its  enormously  elongated  neck,  and  the 
pig  with  almost  no  neck,  have  equally,  like  all  other  mammalia, 
seven  cervical  vertebrae,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Again,  the  more  advanced  animal  species  present  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  transformed  or  atrophied  organs  (survivals), 
which  in  the  lower  species  were  fully  developed,  or  served  a 
different  purpose.  In  Mammifers  gills  like  those  possessed  by 
fish  exist  and  act  at  any  early  stage  of  the  foetsd  state,  but 
afterwards  disappear.  '  In  fishes  the  lung-structure  appears  in 
the  rudimentary  form  of  an  air-bladder.  .  .  .  The  whale,  in 
embryo,  shows  ^e  rudiments  of  teeth ; '  and  the  human  embiyo 
has  a  rudimentary  tail.^ 

Embryology   supplies    a  still    stronger    argument.    'The 
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hmmati  embryo  passes  tluroug!i  tbe  whole  space  i-opreaenting 
die  invertebrate  aDimals  in  the  first  month/  '  '  In  the  repro- 
diMstioii  of  the  higher  animals,  the  new  being  passes  through 
BligeB  in  which  it  is  successively  iish-like  and  reptile^Uke/  ^ 
Aoootdixig  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  *as  the  brain  af  every  tribe  of 
ftti*iMl«  appeal^  to  pass,  during  its  development,  in  ancoession 
tbRragh  the  types  of  all  those  below  it«  so  the  brain  of  man 
jfUfvm  throttgh  the  types  of  those  of  every  tribe  in  the 
lion,'* 

Slnally,  geographical  distribution  offers  a  strong  presump- 

ngmijist   the  hypothesis  of  special  creation  and  for  the 

t  ©f  development.    For  in  numerous  instances,  we  find 

€Siiritotitnent  excellently  suited  to  the  higher  plants  and 

9,  but  peopled  only  by  those  of  a  lower  grade,  aijuply 

the  conditions  of  development  did  not  there  present 

Ives,* 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  rapid  indications  that  Chambers 

I  gis^kod  the  varions  lines  of  reaaoniDg  by  which  the  theory 
*  evidcttion  has  since  been  established  and  has  won  imivei^sal 

icoeptaiice.  Ho  donbti  as  I  have  said^  he  errs  on  points  of 
detalL  bendea  showing  a  strange  absence  of  the  critical  spirit, 
M  wliea  lie  gravely  tells  of  dogs  being  taught  to  play  at 
dominoea ;  ^  although  in  this  respect  he  has  been  outdone  by 
a  professional  biologist,  with  his  stories  of  talking 
pofota.  But  the  all-important  fact  remains  that  the  author  of 
the  'Vertiges*  aaw  what  Boer,  Agasaiz,  Sedgwick,  and  Mur- 
urcre  blind  to  and  denied  till  the  day  of  their  death,  and 
be  boldly  proclaimed  what  Owen,  whUe  acknowledging  it 
private,  was  too  timid  or  too  jealous  to  confess — the  or^in  of 
specifis  hy  modification  of  pre-existing  types. 

II  ntn«lt  bowever,  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  that  age  that 
I  •V««tig€i'  was  not,  as  has  been  confidently  stated,  'imani' 

ly  oomlemned  by  men  of  science/*    Owen,  when  pros,flied 
bo«itle  criticism  of  the  book,  refused  to  do  so; 
in  writing  to  thank  the  author  for  a  presentation  copy, 
ft  oertaia  sympathy  with  Ids  views ;  acknowledging 
dfOt  wfatle  be  points  out  some  errors,  that  '  on  the  whole  the 


Op.  tH^  p-  15S,  <  P.  210, 
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zoology  and  anatomy  of  the  work  is  correct.'  ^  And  a  greater 
than  Owen,  Air.  A.  R  Wallace,  was  filled  by  its  perusal  with 
thoughts  that  left  him  no  rest  nntil  he  had  worked  oat  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection. 

Evolution  is  one  thing  and  the  cause  of  evolution  is  another. 
Darwin  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  whole  doctrine  because 
he  was  the  first,  with  Wallace,  to  ofiTer  a  general  explanation  of 
the  process,  so  far  at  least  as  it  concerns  organic  life,  which 
commended  itself  to  scientific  minds  as  in  consonance  with 
the  rules  of  inductive  logic.  But  the  all-sufficiency  of  natural 
selection,  and  even  its  dynamic  power  to  transmute  species, 
have  been  questioned  by  such  high  authorities  that  no  more 
than  the  fact  of  evolution,  apart  from  its  explanation,  can  even 
now  be  regarded  as  certain.  Public  opinion,  however,  i3  so 
constituted  that  people  in  general  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  accept  the  fact  as  proved  unless  the  evidence  for  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  adequate  explanation,  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  cause  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  it  as  a  natural  process  li^e  reproduction  or 
growth. 

Robert  Chambers  had  such  an  explanation  to  offer — as  it 
happened  a  wholly  illusory  explanation — but  one  without 
which  his  book  might  have  failed  to  attract  attention,  and 
therefore  to  effect  that  great  change  in  public  opinion  which 
makes  it  so  important.  It  constituted,  indeed,  bis  sole  claim 
to  originality,  and  without  originality,  or  the  show  of  it,  a 
rehearing  of  old  truths  cannot  be  obtained.  His  theory  was 
that  every  now  and  then,  at  wide  intervals  of  time,  the  foetus 
of  some  animal  is  advanced  a  step  in  the  scale  of  organic 
perfection,  and  has  thus  become  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
and  higher  species.  Thus  the  embryo  of  a  very  superior  fish 
would  develop  into  that  of  a  very  low  reptile,  and  the  embryo 
of  an  advanced  reptile  into  a  very  imperfect  bird  or  mammal, 
and  similarly  within  the  mammalian  series  itself,  as  well  as, 
at  a  far  earlier  period,  among  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  the 
fishes;  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  and  amphibia  being 
adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  process. 

This  theory  was  suggested  by  Baer's  discoveries  in  embryo- 
>  *  Life  of  Richard  Owen,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  261. 


Ip^,  abteady  mentioned  as  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of 

orgsnic  evolutioii.    Baer's  law  has  that  value  because  the  series 

.of  differentiations  through  which  the  individual  passes  in  the 

loDiUBe  of  its  emhryonic  development  are  only  intelligible  as  an 

labti^ged  reproduction  of  the  metamorphoses  experienced  by  its 

But  to  treat  an  eSeet  of  evolution  as  its  cause  and 

ation  is  a  sin  against  scientific  method,  and  is  in  fact 

3ning  in  a  circle.    Were  such  forward  leaps  on  the  part  of 

I  embryo  actually  to  occur,  they  would,  of  coui^e,  be  accepted 

&,  but  facts  which,  so  far  from  explaining  anything,  would 

Ives  call  for  an  explanation  ;  and  none  is  forthcoming  in 

tlie  *VeetJgea/  any  more  than  any   evidence  of  the  alleged 

In  sasuming  a  tendency  towards  higher  perfection  as  some- 
thtDg  quite  natural  and  to  be  expected^  Chambers  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  current  ideas  of  his  age.  *  Progress 
€f  the  ^eeiee'  was  then  in  all  men's  mouths.  It  still  lives  for 
OS  m  Tennyeon's  jubilant  anticipations,  as  well  as  in  Carlyle's 
bitter  mockery  of  the  hackneyed  phrase.  And  even  Carlyle  at 
the  bottom  cf  bis  heart  was  not  less  hopeful  than  the  rest  of 
the  wodd,  and  not  less  disposed  to  identify  progress  with 
inereflsed  material  prosperity ;  taking  about  as  much  of  CToethe's 
Meiliftm  m  would  fit  into  the  standards  of  Burns. 

Tbus  the  idea  of  progress,  whence  the  idea  of  evolution  haa 
itelf  been  evolved,  was  a  gift  from  the  philosophy  of  human 
Msre  to  the  philosophy  of  all  nature ;  and  the  fact  is  worth 
utii^  For  the  relation  between  the  two  studies  is  now  most 
gwoiUy  conoeived  in  the  reverse  order,  as  if  ethics  and 
mUiOgy  were  the  humble  followers  of  physical  science  rather 
thm  ita  tnspiimrs  and  guides.  We  shall  see  liereafter  how  this 
depiiidenoo  of  the  lower  on  the  higher  studies  continued,  and 
r  Uoklgy  wad  rescued  &T^m  apparently  insuperable  difQculties 
timdy  application  of  economic  law  to  the  problem  of 
okgLdJ  variation. 

GoDtempOfary  theologians,  not  without  good  reason,  regarded 
dia  Mtthor  of  the  'Vestiges'  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  But 
itimi  Obflmbers,  although,  as  would  seem,  far  fix>m  being  an 
vfkxltt  beUevur,  remaiued  a  devout  theist,  and  steadily  upheld 
^  iipment  from  design.     It  was  not  about  the   fact  of 
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creation  but  about  the  mode  that  he  differed  from  his  theo- 
logical opponents.  They  assumed  that  every  single  animal 
and  vegetable  species  was  the  result  of  a  miraculous  interference 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  he  tried  to  show  that  the 
world  constituted  one  vast  self-acting  machine  by  which  every- 
thing from  stellar  systems  to  animalculae  was  turned  out  as  it 
was  required  with  imiversal  and  undeviating  regularity.  And 
he  considered  that  the  production  of  such  a  machine  did  more 
credit  to  the  divine  wisdom  and  power,  as  it  certainly  would 
do  more  credit  to  a  human  artificer,  than  a  state  of  things 
necessitating  a  perpetual  readjustment  of  means  to  ends.  His 
theory  also  left  the  arguments  from  final  causes  stronger  than 
before.  For  just  as  from  a  machine-made  article  we  infer  the 
existence  of  a  machinist  with  not  less  but  rather  more  confidence 
than  the  existence  of  a  watch-maker  from  a  watch,  so  a 
mammalian  which  bears  traces  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
developing  it  from  a  fish  ought  to  carry  home  more  strongly 
than  before  the  conviction  that  it  has  been  planned  by  a 
conscious  intelligence. 

This  point  of  view  will  prepare  us  to  appreciate  in  due  time 
the  immense  philosophical  revolution  effected  by  Spencer  and 
Darwin.  But  the  implied  distinction  was  not  so  obvious  then 
as  it  is  now.  With  an  intuition  above  logic  the  public  felt 
that  development  under  any  form  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
theology ;  and  what  had  hitherto  been  the  reigning  religion  felt 
itself  particularly  threatened  by  the  theory  of  the  'Vestiges.' 
Pietism  lives  on  special  providences;  and  a  God  who,  as 
Carlyle  put  it, '  does  nothing,'  or,  as  Goethe  said, '  lets  the  world 
run  round  his  finger,'  soon  comes  to  be  looked  on  by  his 
devotees  as  no  God  at  all.  Moreover,  from  the  teleological 
point  of  view,  certain  arguments  lately  put  forward  with 
undoubting  confidence  as  solid  additions  to  natural  theology 
would  be  annihilated  if  the  new  theory  were  true.  I  have 
already  quoted  Brougham's  exulting  reference  to  Guvier's 
'  demonstration '  that  a  miraculous  '  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  i.e.  the  creation  of  certain  species,  did  once  (sic)  take 
place  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  world.'  ^  And  another 
apologist,  De  Quincey,  appeals  not  only  to  the  origin  of  man 
but  also  to  the  origin  of  life  on  the  earth  as  an  event  impossible 

>  ( Maovey  Napier's  Correspondence,*  p.  887. 
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wUhoQl  the  exerciae  of  sopemattiral  force**   Now,  the  *  Vestiges/ 

not  content  with  aasertlng  the   deyelopment  of   men  &otn 

mcmkeys,  mamtaliied  ako  that  the  most  primitive  forms  of 

life  had  arisan,  probably  throiigh  electrical  action,  from  their 

G  elements ;  appealing  in  support  of  this  thesis  to  the 

iielehFated  experiments  of  Crosse  and  Weekes.^ 

\n  more  modern  times  theologiana  have  contrived  to  satisfy 

.irea  that  the  spirituality  of  the  so  id  and  the  immortality 

of  tornn  ire  perfectly  compadble  with  the  derivation  of  the  human 

badj  from  an  aacidiao,  or  even  some  much  more  elementary 

Mag  produced  by  chemical   forces    from   inorganic   matter. 

8ixl3r  JW^   ago   such  theories  as  those  of  Chambers  passed 

{or  materialism,  and  were  regarded  with  not  less  horror  than 

itfiaiitii,  from  which  indeed  they  seemed  practically  indis- 

tii^ittahable.    Perhaps  also  the  suggestion  that  development 

ool  necessarily  close  with  man,  and  that  'the  human 

as  people  w^^  beginning  to  call   him,  might  some 

day  b6  aoperaeded — or  domesticated — by  a  creature  as  much 

«itperior  to  him  as  he  is  to  the  baboon^  excited  some  alarm 

noiig  the  respectable  classes.    At  any  rate,  the  '  Vestiges ' 

a  storm;  and  as  the  official  teaching  of  science  was 

iljsed  by  the  clergy,  or  by  professors  who  were  content 

15  be  the  humble  servanta  of  the   clergy,  the  whole  weight 

of  tciimlific  authority  was  used  to  crush  it.    Sedgwick,  the 

Qhmfari4ga  geologist,  who  was  also  a  Low  Church  clergyman^ 

f«fy  iriningly  undertook   the  task   of  demolition,  and  wrote 

i  f«ry  loiig  and  ponderous  mticism   of  the   work  for   the 

'Bdmbitfg^ti  Beview.*     Scientific  errors   on  the  part  of  this 

(ttlktilar  writer  are  no  doubt  corrected,  and  hasty  inferences 

ttpond.     But  the  aigument  as  a  whole  is  directed  against 

ttii  genaral  theory  of  organic  development  rather  than  against 

Ikl  naiaei  of  it  presented  by  the  '  Vestiges/    The  facts  of 

J— ifimtiiin   and  of  embryology  are   declared  to  give  it  no 

iOlport.    Tlie  facts  of  geology  are  declared  to  contradict  it. 

Bm  liaa  shown  that  the  specialist  waa  wrong,  and  that  the 

wm  right.     It  does  not  seem  that  the  attack, 

was  of  a  rather  brutal  kind,  did  its  victim  any  harm, 

OQDtioaed  to  publish  new  editions  with  the  necessary 

0D  points  of  detail,  thua  keeping  the  question  of 

*  *W«ii,*  Vd,  VIL,  p*  Sy.  •  •  Vestiges;  p.  1S9. 
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Law  versus  Miracle  alive  until  it  was  ripe  for  Darwin's 
solution. 

In  private  Sedgwick  used  far  more  violent  language  about 
the  book  and  its  author  than  that  which  was  thought  suitable 
for  the  pages  of  the  'Edinburgh  Beview/  'From  the  bottom 
of  my  soul,'  he  writes  to  Macvey  Napier,  *  I  loathe  and  detest 
the  Vestiges.  'Tis  a  rank  pUl  of  assafoetida  and  arsenic, 
covered  with  gold-leaf ...  a  filthy  abortion.'  ^  His  (Chambers's) 
views  'are  the  favourites  of  the  ultra-infidel  school  of  France.'* 
'  The  doctrine  of  a  gradual  transmutation  of  species  I  utterly 
abominate,  and  I  only  abominate  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
utterly  untrue.' '  Again,  writing  to  Agassiz,  he  complains  that 
'the  convictions  of  Greoffiroy  St.  Hilaire  and  his  dark  school 
seem  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England.  I  detest  them  because 
I  think  them  untrue.'  ^  Convictions  so  strongly  tinctured  with 
hate  and  disgust  are  generally  of  religious  origin.  Agassiz,  who 
agreed  with  Sedgwick  in  upholding  the  fixity  of  species,  but, 
as  would  seem,  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  politely  cautions 
his  correspondent  against  importing  such  considerations  into 
the  controversy.  He  deprecates  '  the  exaggeration  of  religious 
fanaticism,  borrowing  fragments  from  science  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all,  understood,  and  then  making  use  of  them  to  pre- 
scribe to  scientific  men  what  they  are  allowed  to  see  or  to  find 
in  nature.'  ^ 

Beligious  fanaticism  was  indeed  disorganising  science  by 
setting  its  professors  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  re- 
ducing to  silence  some,  like  Owen,  whose  natural  affinities  were 
entirely  with  the  progressive  party;  while  it  induced  others, 
like  Hugh  Miller,  to  expend  tiieir  energies  in  the  chimerical 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  new  truths  with  the  old  mythology. 
Whether  any  outlet  could  conceivably  have  been  found  for  ti^e 
expanding  thought  of  England  other  than  what  the  course  of 
events  actually  provided  is  impossible  to  tell.  Our  busi- 
ness, at  any  rate,  is  with  actual  occurrences  rather  than  with 
contingencies;  and  in  point  of  fact  obstructive  dogmatism 
was  pushed  aside  by  direct  criticism  of  its  assumptions  far 

*  <  Maovey  Napier's  Gorrespondenoe,*  p.  492. 

«  pp.  cU.,  p.  491.  »  P,  490, 

*  •  Life  of  Sedgwick/  Vol.  n.,  p.  86. 

*  <  Life  of  Agassiz/  Vol.  I.,  p.  281. 
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tfaao  by  the  apontaneous   growth  of   pbysioal  know- 

In  1845,  after  a  prolooged  agony  of  four  years,  the  Oxford 

bI  came  to  an  end  with  the  secession  of  its  chief  to  the 

Oatbolie  Church,    Long  before  that  date  its  logical  basis 

bad  betsi  nndarmined  by  the  influence  of  Aniold'a  teaching 

OB  tlm  younger  generation  at  Oxfordi  and  by  the  spread  of 

CoQliDe&feal  speculationa  among  the  educated  classes  over  the 

wbole  country.    For  the  moment  Evangelicalism  seemed  to  be 

the  tebool  which  stood  to  win  most  by  the  Traatarian  collapse. 

Its  adberanta  had  all  along  predicted  what  the  result  of  the 

Mcyrement  would  be,  and  they  naturally  assumed  that  tlieir 

owm  czeed  was  the  only  available  alternative  for  a  people  whose 

tradiciooal  detestation  of  Popery  seemed  the  least  equivocal 

►  of  the  situation,     Moreover^ — what  could  hardly  have 

I  laid  half  a  century  earlier — they  counted  a  fair  number  of 

artdfeelilil  and  scholarly  writers  among  their  number,  such  as 

Sir  Jamas  Stephen,  Isaac  Taylor,  Henry  Rogers^  and  Kobert 

Al&ed  Vaughan.    Contributions  from  them  began  to  appear  in 

dw  'Edinburgh/  formerly  notorious  for  its  veiled  scepticism; 

ai  ikakt  bead  stood  the  most  philanthropic  statesman  of  the  age, 

Imd  AaUey ;  and  the  most  resplendent  literary  genius  of  the 

don,  John  KuskiD,  had  been  nursed  on  their  teuetSp 

Over  the  Nonconformists  their  control  was  complete ;  and  they 

piobabty  oonstituted  a  majority  in   the  Church  of  England, 

itOl  more  powerful   by  party   discipline,  wealth,  and 

■Mtocmlic  connexions*     Scotland  and  Ireland  supplied  them 

vidi  eloquent  preachers ;  and  at  Cambridge,  since  Simeon's 

^im^  whatever  piety  exisled  boi-e  their  stamp. 

But  as  Evangelicalism  had  given  the  Oxford  Movement  its 
,  so  now  rationalism  drew  its  most  prominent  champion 
I  school  and  from  the  same  gifted  family.    Hardly 
tbQ  elder  Kewman  vanished  into  the  temporary  obscurity 
Bomaa  priesthood,  when  the  paler  star  of  his  brother 
above  the  horizon  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
.  tbiokgioal  heaven.     For  years  to  come  the  great  issue 
and  faith  almost  resolved  itself  into  a  personal 
belween   Francis   Newman  and   the  Evangelical 
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I  have  called  the  younger  Newman  a  champion  of  ration- 
alism. And  in  point  of  fact  he  was  forced  into  that  position 
by  circumstances ;  but  I  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
he  was  a  rationalist  in  the  complete  sense,  or  indeed  in  any 
sense  that  would  give  reason  a  preponderance  over  faith.  With 
him,  as  with  his  brother,  the  dominant  trait  was  a  morbidly  in- 
trospective mysticism,  alUed  in  both  with  the  keenest  dialectical 
ability.  Both  seem  to  have  been  rather  solitary  in  their  habits, 
and  of  rather  difiBcult  tempers,  but  the  fatuie  Cardinal  was 
more  susceptible  to  external  influences,  endowed  with  a  &r 
richer  poetical  faculty,  and  therefore  far  more  prone  to  work 
up  the  objects  and  incidents  of  everyday  life  into  a  religious 
romance,  a  supernatural  scheme  for  guiding  his  course  to  some 
imknown  but  surely  predestined  end.  His  ready  sympathy 
with  others  and  insight  into  their  needs  marked  him  out  as  a 
bom  leader  of  men,  but  a  leader  impelled  from  behind  and 
drawn  towards  ancient  ideals  rather  than  a  directing  and 
organising  head,  not  to  say  a  truly  creative*  genius.  Frands, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  neither  to  have  possessed  any  per- 
sonal magnetism,  nor  to  have  been  influenced  or  affected  as  his 
brother  was  by  persons  and  things.  Their  mother  called  him 
'  a  piece  of  adamant.'  ^  And  a  friend  of  the  family  teUs  ns 
that  the  contrast  was  plainly  marked  in  their  letters  from 
abroad.  For  while  *  the  eldest  had  so  much  poetry,  love  of 
scenery  and  association  of  place  and  countiy,  and  domestic  and 
filial  affection,  these  qualities  appeared  wanting  in  his  brother, 
who  would  have  passed  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  without 
turning  aside  to  look  on  them  or  the  most  beautiful  object  in 
nature,  or  at  all  events  would  not  deign  to  mention  them,  nor 
to  cast  any  longing  lingering  look  to  his  home.'  ^  And  long 
afterwards,  when  thrown  with  more  congenial  associates,  such 
as  James  Martineau,  he  is  described  as  working  out  his  own 
conclusions  in  solitary  thought  and  study.  Such  is  the  mystic 
whose  decisive  experiences  come  from  within,  not  from  the 
interpretation  of  what  is  presented  to  him  by  nature  and 
life. 

Like  his  brother,  the  younger  Newman  has  left  us  a  deeply 
interesting    account    of   the  process  by  which  his  religious 

>  <  J.  H.  Ne^mian*8  Gorrespondenoe,*  Vol.  I.,  p.  118. 
'  <  Autobiography  of  Isaac  WiUiams,'  pp.  59-60. 
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r  were  gmdaally  determined,  and  finally  given  a  fonn 
diSerent  from  the  Evangelical  creed  of  his  youth. 
with  'an  tmheaitating  unconditional  acceptance  of 
whatever  is  found  in  the  Bible/  ^  he  €Oidd  not  reconcile  either 
the  Aftides  of  the  Anglican  Church  or  the  Sabbatarianism  of 
Ui  Bmigelical  teachers  mth  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
■oqUQjiUj  bad  to  abandon  his  original  intention  of  taking  orders. 
At  mo  time  was  he  in  sympathy  witli  the  Tractarian  movement. 
For  the  more  he  found  out  about  modern  bishops  and  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  less  he  felt  disposed  to  look  up  to 
the  ooi^  or  to  look  back  to  the  others^  as  authorities  in  matters 
ttf  nli^OQ. 

In    tlie  couiBe  of  a  fifteen  months'  residence  in  Ireland 

I  (18S9-S0)  he   made   the    acquaintance    of  a    fanatical  Irish 

!,•  under  whose  influence — -the  only  personal  LuflQence, 

|ii  woriLid  seem,  of  his  life — he  passed  to  the  extreme  of  the 

,  epidetnio  pietism.     The  practical  result  was  that  he  went 

I  Ml  Si  a  missionary  to  Bagdad  to  convert  the  Mohammedans  to 

I  Llmstijuuty.     Experience  soon  taught  the  jouug  enthusiast 

I  Ikil  tbe  religious  convictions  of  ignorant  belie rera  are  not 

Irfbeied  by  alignment.    A  carpenter  at  Aleppo  answered  bim 

li  a  primitive  Christian  might  have  answered  an  unbelieving 

Gfwk  philosopher*    God  had  given  the  English  many  ble^dngs, 

hot  had  withheld  from  them  a  knowledge  of  saving  truth. 

Miatiwhile  an  unremitting  study  of  tbe  New  Testament 

aided  by   the  monotheistic  atmosphere  of  the  East) 

him  that  whatever  John  and   Paul  thought  about 

I  Chriit^s  divinity,  they  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  three  co- 

|tqiil  PefBons  in  a  trinne  God.     lie  discussed  the  subject  with 

,  and  on  returning  to  Eoglaod  found  Iiimself  avoided 

I  mi  deaoqnced  as  a  heretic    The  elder  Kewmau,  hearing  that 

[haak  had  sometimes  delivered  addresses   to  small   private 

meetingi,  felt  bound  to  give  up  the  acquaintance  of 

wfaa  Ihas  presumed   to  encroach  on  the  priestly  office. 

r^  pioes  people  behaved  so  badly  as  to  convince  the 

ol  Bdth/  by  T.  W.  Kewmim,  p.  1, 
li  dacrntim  iMHiit  to  tuTe  beam  do  other  than  John  Nelson  Darbj, 
of  IIm  I>iitb7iioi^  B  bfmnob  o!  the  'Plymouth  Brothrsn/    Sea  Mf. 
OsQibk'i  ftrHcle  on  F.  W.  NewmAn  tn  the  *  Fortnightly  Eovmw '  fof 

Datfay  wu  ol  En^iflb  birth,  bnt  hold  a  cutaoy  in  Wicklow  for  a 
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young  man  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
religion  and  morality. 

The  next  step  was  to  set  morality  in  jodgment  on  dogma. 
Eternal  punishment  was  naturally  condemned  before  that 
tribunal;  and  a  Unitarian  treatise  on  the  subject  suggested 
that  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  seemed  to  countenance  it 
may  mean  no  more  than  long-continued  torment.  But  why 
should  even  so  much  useless  suffering  be  inflicted?  Or,  if 
hell  merely  meant  destruction,  why  should  any  one  be  miracu- 
lously raised  from  the  dead  in  order  to  be  again  annihilated?^ 
It  is  inconsistent  to  talk  as  if  religion  were  not  amenable 
to  such  criticism.  Christ's  hearers  must  have  had  an  inde- 
pendent power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong 
before  they  knew  that '  his  conduct  was  holy  and  his  doctrine 
good.'* 

As  an  additional  complication,  intellectual  difKculties  about 
Christ's  divinity  ran  up  into  ethical  problema  From  a  religions 
point  of  view,  what  demands  the  belief  in  an  incarnate  God  is 
the  alleged  necessity  of  providing  a  superhuman  victim  to  bear 
the  punishment  justly  due  to  the  sins  of  mankind.  But  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  seems  not  to  be  Scriptoial,  and 
is  beyond  doubt  grossly  immoral  According  to  the  sacred 
writers,  Christ  made  atonement  for  sin  by  his  violent  death, 
not  by  the  torments  that  accompanied  it  Yet  the  deatli  of  a 
Ood  is  quite  unintelligible;  nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  has  the 
subject  any  interest  for  religious  belief.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  God  has  forgiven  my  sins  without  knowing  by  what 
machinery  he  has  enabled  himself  to  forgive  them. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  note  the  singularly  abstract  and 
unsympathetic  mode  of  thought  betrayed  by  the  whole  aiga- 
ment  as  above  set  forth.  So  great  is  the  chasm  between  God 
and  mortal  man  that  religious  belief  has  always  endeavoured 
to  fill  it  up  by  the  conception  of  a  suffering  and  dying  divinity; 
and  Christianity  in  particular  has  known  how  to  use  this  ccm- 
oepUon  with  extraordinary  effect,  by  representing  the  sacrifice 
as  a  proof  of  God's  love  for  man.  In  this  way  a  strong 
emotion  of  gratitude  is  excited  and  made  available  as  a  motive 
for  lifelong  self-dedication  to  his  service,  a  service  of  devotion 

1  <Pha8e8ofFaitli,'p.49. 
■  Qp.  dt.,  p.  60. 
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to  good.  All  hearts  are  not  equally  open  to  audi  an  appeal, 
mod  tlie  appeal  itself  involves  a  mystery  not  acceptable  to  the 
IfS|pc&l  tmderstanding.  But  it  seems  strange  enough  that  our 
critic  did  not,  in  this  instance^  recognise  the  more  potent  logic 
of  feeling  as  a  determinant  of  religious  belief  in  others  if  not  in 
himMlf* 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  seemed  to  our  enquirer 
m  Cidvinistic  misinterpretation  of  Scripture,  so  also  did  the 
correlfttiTe  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and  the  Fall  What  Adam's 
diflobedifitiee  entailed  on  hia  descendants,  accordiug  to  Bt,  Paul, 
WW  not  oormption  but  death.  And  in  fact  when  we  yield  to 
lonpCalion  we  are  doing  simply  what  Adam  did,  and  are  no 
mote  oofTUpt  than  he  waa*  Neu^man  writes  as  if  Ids  argument 
Uniek  At  Calvinism  only;  but  in  truth  it  applies  eqnaUy  to 
CbloEidge's  theology,  and  to  the  very  starting-point  of  the  Tract- 
wben  they  separated  themselves  from  the  Evangelical 


I 


Alter  this  destructive  action  on  dogma  as  the  traditional 
interpn^talion  of  Scripture,  reason  went  on  to  exercise  a  similar 
idtioii  on  tba  authority  of  Scripture  itself.  The  genealogies  of 
imoM  in  Matthew  and  Luke  were  found  to  be  not  only  iirelevant 
but  obo  ifT«concilabIe  with  one  another,  and  with  Old  Testament 
UHoiy.  On  other  points  also  the  Evangelists  are  shown  to 
bt  inoottiastent  with  one  another,  and  inaccurate  in  reporting 
Uitaical  occmrenees ;  while  the  statements  in  Genesis  on  which 
8t  Fiatil  founds  his  theology  are  coDtradicted  by  physical 
9amm.  It  is  customaty  for  apologists  to  evade  such  difficulties 
by  difttaognisbiiig  between  scientific  and  spiritual  truth.  But 
Mfoch  snblsrft^is  available  when  Scriptural  sanction  ia  given 
tft  ■dkos  condemned  by  our  moral  sentiment,  as  with  the 
of  Siaerft  and  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  And  *  to 
Ihftt  otif  moral  faculties  are  not  to  judge  is  to  annihilate 
dM  CTidenoet  for  Christianity.'  ^ 

TbeM  and  other  objections,  now  universally  familiar  and 
gamdly  admitted,  rdsed  the  question  of  the  authority  on  which 
Ai  Old  Testament  is  accepted  as  true.  As  it  b  accepted  on 
Aft  MtlM3S%  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  an  examination 
oln  ttMir  oompetonoe  to  deal  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ia 
But  the  palpable  misinterpretations  with  which  the 
4  « V\mm  of  Futh,*  p.  TO. 
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GU)8pel8,  Acts,  and  Epistles  are  crowded  will  not  allow  us  to 
take  their  decision  on  the  value  and  credibility  of  a  book  which 
it  is  clear  that  they  did  not  perfectly  understand.  In  appealing 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  standard  of  truth,  they  merely  re- 
produce the  current  ideas  of  their  age  without  claiming  to  have 
received  any  special  revelation  in  reference  to  its  authority. 
Nor  indeed  do  the  Evangelists  profess  to  be  divinely  inspired 
on  any  point ;  St.  Luke  even  implyiQg  that  he  had  none  but 
human  sources  of  information.  Moreover,  they  shared  the  super- 
stitious belief  of  their  time,  that  various  diseases  now  known  to 
be  of  purely  natural  origin  were  due  to  demoniacal  possession ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  belief  they  made  themselves 
responsible  for  misstatements  and  fictions  highly  prejudicial  to 
their  credit  as  historians. 

Through  the  breach  made  by  the  stories  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session in  the  trustworthiness  of  Biblical  marvels,  a  flood  of 
difficulties  poured  in,  leading  to  a  general  rejection  of  the 
numerous  miracles  related  in  both  Testaments  which  seemed 
unmoral,  grotesque,  or  useless. 

At  the  same  time  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
begun  under  Grerman  guidance,  convinced  Newman  that  the 
so-called  Mosaic  books  are  conglomerates  formed  out  of  older 
materials,  inartistically  and  mechanically  pieced  together  ;  and 
that  the  Deuteronomic  law  was  '  first  compiled,  or  at  least  first 
produced  and  made  authoritative  to  the  (Jewish)  nation,  in  the 
reign  of  Josicdi.'  ^  De  Wette  is  mentioned  as  the  writer  who 
was  found  most  helpful  in  reaching  these  conclusions,  now 
become  the  common  property  of  the  educated  classes  in  England. 
It  would  appear  that  they  were  formed  not  later  than  the 
year  1838. 

Other  canonical  books  were  bereft  of  their  authority  by 
considerations  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate.  Neverthe- 
less, what  seemed  to  Francis  Newman  the  central  facts  of 
Christianity  still  remained  imshaken;  just  as  his  brother  at 
the  very  same  time  was  still  clinging  to  his  belief  in  the 
Apostolic  authority  of  the  Anglican  Church,  after  its  logical 
foundation  had  been  undermined  in  all  directions. 

Further  study  showed  that  the  founders  of  Christianity 
differed  as  much  &om  us  in  their  methods  of  reasoning  as  in 

^  Qp.  oi^.,  pp.  88-4. 
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astronomy  and  physiology.  Tbey  accepted  dreams  or 
TisiDEary  appaiitions  as  a  sufficient  sanction  for  acts  so  immoral 
Slmt  we  abould  not  believe  them  to  have  been  comjnanded  by  a 
J  good  Being  on  the  strength  of  any  evidence  whatever, 
accepted  doctrines  as  divinely  revealed,  on  the  evidence 
es  which  we  should  regard  as  insufficient  attestationa 
oreed  opposed  to  Christiaoity.  They  accepted  the  miracles 
tbilllMlves  aa  genuine,  without  critically  sifting  the  sources  of 
Ulttaiiin.  And  finally,  tlieir  whole  view  of  the  relation  between 
faith  and  miracles  is  uncertain  and  vacillating^  But  so  also  ia 
the  altitude  of  the  modem  apologist,  with  his  occasional  appeal 
to  mor&l  groonda  of  faith,  which  really  supersedes  the  evidence 
of  miracles  idtogether. 

Thaee  ai^menti^  are  met  by  a  reference  to  the  moral  miracles 
inoiti^t  by  the  Bible  as  a  triumphant  attestation  of  its  claim 
tn  a  waperuatural  origin.  Newman  himself  had  long  l>een 
pttpitided  that  it  had  brought  about  the  Protestant  Beformation, 
hm  subsequently  came  to  see  how  large  a  part  the  revival 
bad  played  in  that  events  and  generally  in  the  pro- 
of a  more  spiritual  religion.  According  to  him^  the 
rity  of  I^rotestant  to  Roman  Catholic  countries  (a  prin- 
at  that  time  axiomatic  with  all  English  writers)  is  duo 
out  to  the  Bible,  but  to  their  freer  intellectual  life. 

Ab  little  is  the  spread  of  Christianity  a  proof  of  its  super- 
mittml  origin.  After  gaining  its  first  adherents,  as  other  religions 
Ikvh  giined  theirs,  by  the  attraction  of  its  moral  superiority 
over  the  established  religion,  it  was  then  embraced  for  their 
mm  ends  by  the  rulers  of  the  lloman  empire,  and  imposed  on 
HiB  xbMMA  of  the  people  by  militaty  force  \  the  same  means  being 
nbnqnenlly  employed  by  Charlemagne  for  the  conversion  of 
tbi  oosiqaered  Teutonic  tribes. 

Hm  moral  advantages  accruing  from  Christianity  have  also 
hm  died  as  proof  of  its  divinity.  But  here  again  there  is 
Bttdi  naggeration.  That  it  has  raised  woman  does  not  seem 
H  fe  trtaa  In  Soathem  Europe  the  position  of  women  has 
iimiitwri  what  it  was  in  Pagan  antiqmty,  while  the  respect  paid 
to  tfasm  in  nortbem  countries  is  an  inheritance  from  the  old 
Qnoia  heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  the  early 
wdterfi,  from  St,  Paul  downwards,  in  so  far  as  it 
j&m  marriaga  and  glorifies  virginity,  is  distinctly 
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degrading  to  the  female  sex.^  Nor  can  the  abolition  of  slavery  be 
claimed  as  a  distinctively  Christian  .achievement  There  is  not  a 
word  against  slavery  in  the  New  Testament ;  on  the  contrary,  St. 
Paul  recognises  it  as  a  Intimate  social  institution.  Any  zeal 
for  enfranchisement  shown  by  the  mediaeval  Church  arose  from 
a  dislike  for  the  enslavement  of  Christians,  not  from  regard  for 
human  rights  as  such ;  just  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  it  has 
been  customary  to  emancipate  the  slaves  who  embrace  Islam. 
'  In  later  times  the  first  public  act  against  slavery  came  from 
republican  France  in  the  madness  of  atheistic  enthusiasm.'  ^  In 
Britain  the  imorthodox  Quakers  have  been  the  principal 
abolitionists,  (renerally  speaking,  the  New  Testament  ignores 
the  rights  of  men  and  of  nations,  while  laying  down  the 
principles  of  non-resistance  so  absolutely  'as  practically  to 
throw  its  entire  weight  into  the  scale  of  tjnranny/'  FinaUy, 
the  Bible  nowhere  preaches  religious  toleration,  while  it  con- 
tains various  passages  which  have  not  unreasonably  been  used 
as  a  justification  of  persecution. 

The  aiguments  for  Christianity  as  a  moral  miracle  are  still 
popular,  and  therefore  Newman's  criticisms  on  them  still  retain 
a  good  deal  of  their  original  interest.  But  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has  vanished  so  completely 
from  educated  controversy  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  it  could  ever  have  been  valued  as  a  defence  of 
revelation.  It  is  summarily  but  sufficiently  dealt  with.  The 
Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  stand  in  no  assign- 
able relation  to  the  Mstory  of  Jesus.  More  generally,  whenever 
things  alleged  to  have  been  predicted,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  did  actually  come  to  pass,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  prophecies  were  forged  after  the  event,  or  else  they  are 
such  as  could  have  been  foreseen  without  supernatural  assist- 
ance ;  while  in  some  instances  the  prediction  has  been  completely 
falsified. 

Dr.  Arnold,  whom  Newman  consulted  about  some  of  his 
difficulties,  agreed  with  him  in  not  looking  on  the  Synoptic 
Grospels  as  first-rate  historical  sources.     On  the  other  hand,  he 

^  On  this  point  Newman's  whole  argument  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  more  searching  investigations  of  Mr.  McCabe  in  his  <  Religion  of  Woman.' 
'  *  Phases  of  Faith/ p.  106. 
»  Qp.  eU.,  p.  111. 
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bad  a  high  opmion  of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  the  work  of  an  eye- 

witKiesd  %m  whose  tastimony  the  main  strength  of  Christianitij 

could  be  iafely  rested.    After  acqiiieseing  for  some  time  in  this 

*f4ff*fr^,  Newman  found  reason  to  doubt  it.    Close  reaemblaoees 

of  styk  between  the  Pourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles 

iMBMd  to  show  with  certainty  that  the  discourses  which  the 

Evsogelist  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  are  really  his  own  com- 

pOfiliaii.    This  awakens  doubta  of  his  veracity  as  a  historian  of 

erCDls;  and  the  doubts  are  confirmed   by  examination.    His 

Goipd  contains  two  stupendons  miracles,  the  resurrection  of 

Luuns,  and  the  giN'ing  sight  to  a  man  born  blind,  related  so 

■ffwiwp^yiHftlly  as  to  make  them,  in  Arnold's  opinion,  grand 

usisasilable  bulwarks  of    Christianity.      But  had  such 

been  actually  wrought,  it  is  incredible  that  the  other 

EvBDgdiili  ahould  not  have  mentioned  them.     Thus  the  stories 

,  gm  ihe  mnupported  evidence  of  John,  with  a  weighty  pre* 

fUBptioti  against  it.     He  may  not  have  been  an  intentional 

But  he  seams  to  have  claimed  for  himself  the  gift  of 

i  npomatural  memory  by  which  foi*gotten  events  could  be  re- 

cdlal    And  he  may  have  mistaken  a  mere  reverie  of  his  own 

ii  qU  igQ  for  such  a  resuscitation  of  unremembered  episodes  in 

Ui  Itittor^s  life.     However  this  may  be,  John  remains  a  less 

tnHwortliy  source  than  the  Synoptics  for  the  history  of  Jesus. 

Out  author's  last  remaining  dependence  for  belief  in  super- 

Mnrt]  Christianity  was  on  St.  Paul.    But  Paul  gives  the 

■MMjuro  of  his  own  trustworthiness  as  regards  the  miraculous 

fcy  t)io  firale  credence  he  gives  to  the  gift  of  tongues.    To  all 

tn^ettaooes  the  mysterious  vocables  uttered  by  certain  members 

rf  the  Church  of  Corinth  were  on  a  par  with  similar  perlbrm- 

mm  in  Edward  lrving*8  congregation,  and  deserve  to  be  treated 

*uli  no  more  reapect.     Moreover,  Paul  knew '  and  cared  very 

lillla  abani  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  in  whom  he  came  to 

Uieft  through  an  internal  revelation ;  and  he  pkees  this  vision 

rf  Ui  own  on  a  level  with  the  appearances  witnessed  by  the 

Wpki^     If  his  notions  of  evidence  are  so  las,  what  can  we 

cxpM  from  the  rest  ? 

Uioy  modem  religionists,  including  such  Unitarians  as 
'vwi  Ifaftineau^  would  accept  the  foregoing  arguments  as 
^^  ml  would  even  push  their  historical  scepticism  a  good 
ibd  fmtlier  Uwn  Newman,     But  they  still  claim  the  title  of 
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Chrlstiaiis  on  the  strength  of  their  belief  that  Grod  has  once  for 
all  revealed  himself  to  man  as  a  morally  perfect  being  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Newman  found  himself  unable  to  share 
this  belief.  Even  in  his  Evangelical  days  he  had  never  been 
interested  in  the  historical  Christ,  nor  felt  the  need  of  a 
Mediator.  And  now  that  the  immediate  self-revelation  of  God 
to  the  soul,  cleared  from  all  compromising  historical  associations, 
had  become  his  sole  religion,  he  felt  the  need  less  than  ever. 
Nor  on  any  ground  could  he  accept  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  as 
an  article  of  faith.  Human  imperfection  is  an  admitted  fact, 
the  universality  of  which  admits  no  exception  even  when  it 
cannot  be  directly  demonstrated  in  a  particular  instance.  But 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  actual  evidence  of  imperfection  is  forth- 
coming. It  consists  in  his  habitual  practice  of  setting  himself 
up  as  a  religious  authority,  and  then  '  purposely  adopting  an 
enigmatic  and  pretentious  style  of  teaching,'  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  character  when  pressed  with  difficult  questions.^ 
Finally,  he  puts  forward  a  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  thus 
gets  himself  into  an  untenable  position,  leaving  no  alternative 
between  retractation  and  death.  He  chooses  the  latter,  and 
brings  it  on  himself  by  exasperating  attacks  on  the  ruling  classes, 
attacks  so  violent  as  to  turn  the  multitude,  which  hitherto  had 
sided  with  him,  against  him.  Such  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  critic,  was  neither  laudable  nor  justifiable. 

Neither  is  it  true  to  say  that  Jesus  founded  spiritual  religion. 
If  our  information  be  correct,  he  always  insisted  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  even  intensified  its  obligations  by 
preaching  the  duty  of  communism.  'The  spiritual  side  of 
Christianity,  inherited  &om  the  Hebrew  psalmists,  tmI  from 
Jesus,  was  diffused  beyond  Judaism  first  by  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogues, next  by  the  school  of  Paul,  to  whom  the  school  of  Jesus 
was  in  fixed  opposition,  preaching  works  and  the  law,  while 
Paul  preached  the  spirit  and  faith.'  ^ 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  Francis 
Newman's  arguments,  partly  because  they  constitute  the  most 
formidable  direct  attack  ever  made  against  Christianity  in 
England,    and   partly    because   of   their   immense   historical 

i  <  Phases  of  Faith,' p.  168. 

*  <  Miaoellanies,*  by  F.  W.  Newman,  pp.  188-9. 
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impottaaca,  published,  as  thej  wei^,  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
inleUeetual  life  of  the  natioiL  When  *  Phasea  of  Faith  * 
appmrad^  discontent  was  simmeriiig  in  all  directions,  but  no 
OOOttiyvienialist  had  as  yet  came  forward  to  canvas  the  popular 
eieeil  point  by  point,  and  to  reject  all  the  most  prominent 
that  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  new  physical 
the  new  historical  criticism,  and  the  moral  principles 
nUdi,  though  not  new,  had  been  temporarily  darkened  by  the 
piatistie  revivaL  Carlyle  had  not  cared,  Grote  and  Mill  had 
oioi  dared  to  publish  their  opinion  of  the  reigning  religion ; 
Cbailae  Hennell  had  spoken  without  the  authority  of  a  scholar. 
Vmasm  Kewtnan  was  a  scholar  armed  at  all  points,  whose  com* 
peteeoe  none  could  deny ;  and  not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  maeter 
of  dMT  Md  impressive  language,  the  apt  vehicle  for  a  masculine, 
sttm^Iilfcorard  logic  which  puts  the  tortuous  sopbistry  of  his 
brotlier  to  shame.  And  his  moral  was  even  higher  than  bis 
iatdledit&l  authority,  A  knigbt-ermnt  of  the  spirit,  without 
lair  and  without  reproach,  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  purity 
ud  ielfHlevotion  on  which  no  calumny  could  bi^athe.  George 
XBol  OftUed  him  'Saint  Francis' ;  James  Martineau  and  his  circle 
Itlguedad  hint  with  venerating  affection.  It  was  useless  to  con- 
Itnd  Ihlt  \m  had  no  knowledge  of  vital  religion,  when  but  for 
an  accident  Ms  name  might  have  been  enrolled  among  its 
aartytSt  or  tliat  he  had  not  given  it  a  fair  trial,  when  his 
ahaadoDiiimit  of  Christianity  was  ehown  to  have  been  preceded 
lif  yean  of  anxious  meditation.  like  his  friend  John  Sterling, 
ba  SQppliad  a  practical  refutation  of  the  elder  Kew  man's 
doeliiiia»  Ibat  those  who  reject  Biblical  or  priestly  infallibility 
maat  baYS  begun  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  their  own 
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were  important  advantages;  but  their  enumeration 
not  ajchaajt  the  chief  points  of  Kewman  s  position^  nor 
do  they  represent  its  chief  strength,  Hia  opponents 
fld^t  adl  him  an  infidel,  but  they  could  not  call  him  a  sceptic. 
AldKNi^  a  rationalist  in  the  sense  of  applying  reason  to  the 
dHmdit^  ciiltojam  of  religious  belief,  he  did  not  write  from  a 
ponfy  nigative  etandpoint,  but  claimed,  like  the  deists  of  the 
si&r  eighteenth  century,  to  have  preserved  the  essential  core 
of  laligloii  bwd  from  aecidental  superstitions  At  the  same 
1m  HES  not,  what  his  opponents  sometimes  called  him,  a 
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deist.  With  perfect  justice  he  distinguished  his  own  theism  as 
a  living  personal  faith  from  the  abstract  intellectual  admission 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  fact  the  two  creeds  differed  very 
much  as  their  antecedents  had  differed.  DeiBm  sprang  from 
Puritanism,  from  a  religion  of  the  law,  theism  from  the  Wesleyan 
revival,  from  a  religion  of  the  Grospel,  of  the  emotions.  It 
represented  Pietism  divorced  from  history  and  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements. 

Personal  religion  of  this  kind  rests  mainly  on  mysticism ;  and 
the  younger  Newman,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  mystical  element  in 
his  composition.  Mysticism  has  a  literary  tradition  leading  its 
adepts  to  nourish  their  thoughts  of  the  unseen  on  the  writings 
of  their  predecessors,  especially  such  as  excelled  them  in 
imagination  or  emotional  fervour.  Hence  Francis  Newman  set 
a  high  value  on  the  more  spiritual  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  much  to  the  scandal  of  his  orthodox  antagonists. 
It  would  be  little  to  say  that  those  persons  habitually  treated 
the  Bible  as  one  Book ;  for  such  a  view  does  not  absolutely 
exclude  criticism  and  selection.  They  looked  on  it  as  a  higher 
organic  unity,  a  complex  of  organs,  none  of  which  can  be  exdsed 
without  vital  injury  to  the  remainder;  or,  better  still,  as  a 
highly  unstable  chemical  compound,  which  is  exploded  and 
destroyed  by  giving  a  blow  to  any  particular  part.  This  view 
is  itself  one  of  the  methods  of  theological  belief,  and  has  been 
already  described  under  the  name  of  intellectual  ophelism.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  this  sort  of  polemics  has  gone  completely 
out  of  fashion,  or  that  it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  opposite, 
though  not  necessarily  less  dishonest  style  of  apologetics,  in 
which  allied  concessions  play  a  not  less  important  part  than 
was  played  by  alleged  plagiarisms  half  a  century  ago.  But  to 
understand  the  intense  hostility  aroused  by  ethical  theism  and 
its  quotations  from  the  jealously  guarded  literature  of  Judaism, 
it  is  important  to  recall  an  almost  forgotten  phase  of  controversial 
Pharisaism. 

A  '  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy'  published  by  New- 
man in  1847  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  his  matured 
religious  convictions,  and  also  the  starting-point  of  a  con- 
tinuous rationalistic  criticism  exercised  on  the  popular  re- 
ligious beliefs  by  the  keenest  and  best  informed,  intellects  of 
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*t**g*»"^  No  sach  professional  restrainta  and  no  such  dread  of 
pQbUo  opinioB  as  those  which  had  hampered  Milmau  operated 
mi  Ibe  new  historian.  As  a  contribution  to  science  it  would^ 
of  ootuMt  be  abourd  to  compare  his  OBpretendlng  volume  with 
Niebnhr^a  *  History  of  Rome,'  But  his  general  attitude  towards 
txadJtioD  presents  some  analogies  with  Niebuhr's,  and  is  simi- 
larly related  to  the  more  revolutionary  methods  of  a  later 
•diooL  Stories  are  repeated  La  good  faith  whose  fictitious 
diaractoT  baa  since  been  generally  recognised,  and  various 
oompositioiis  are  still  ascribed  to  legendaty  authors  dating 
mui  J  centuries  l>efore  they  were  written,  who  would  probably 
ksTe  failed  to  understand  a  single  word  of  the  language  put 
t&lo  tlteir  mouths. 

Am  a  oonaequence  of  this    imperfect  criticism,    Kewtnan 
coogidlifmbly  antedates  the  rise  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  whose 
natuni]  growth  it  is  one  of  his  objects  to  traca   But  anachronisms 
of  ihiM  kind  are  of  no  importance  as  compared  with  tlie  vital 
point  tliat  he  did  represent  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  growtb, 
mil  that  be  studied  its  evolution  in  the  prophetic  books  instead 
of  in  ibe  fot^ged  priestly  legklation  attributed  to  Moses.    And 
just  iS  Niebuhr  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  conflict  between 
the  palridans  and  plel^eians  as  the  centre  and  key  of  early 
Boman  hiitory,  by  the  contemporary  experience  of  revolutionary 
Bntope,  80  also  we  can  see  tliat  the  great  coniiict  passing  before 
Ui  eyes  between  Evangelical  and  IVactarian  Christianity  led 
Kewman  to  re-read  Hebrew  history  in  the  light  of 
I  to  die  existence  of  a  similar  conflict  supplied  by  the 
and  chroniclers  of  Israel.     At  any  rate,  working  under 
Hie  beii  Gennan  guidance  then  available,  he  struck  into  the 
dbeel  padi  of  modern  research,  and  his  method  is  that  which 
boa  lixioe  led  to  results  so  weU  established   that  they  are 
by  nearly  all  religious  schools* 
Al  the  time  Newman's  criticism,  moderate  as  it  now  appears, 
gave  bitter  ofience,  aggravated  perhaps  by  hia  judicial  tone. 
He  was  neither  a  Voltaire  nor  a  Paine ;  and  the  pure  theism  of 
thegieal  Hebrew  writers  would  tend,  if  anything,  to  prejudice 
Un  in  bvour  of  the  people  to  whose  genius  they  gave  the 
Q^neesbn.     Whatever  fjartisanship  he  betiaya — ^and 
■ity  yveta  iga  en  English  Idstorian  could  hardly  help  taking 
I  agatnsl  die  priesthood^  and  might  have  met  with  some 
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sympathy  on  that  score  among  the  Evangelicals  and  Noncon- 
formists. Yet  it  was  among  these,  not  among  his  brother^s 
disciples,  that  Newman's  most  malignant  assailants  were  found. 
A  work  which  implicitly  denied  Biblical  infallibility,  miracles, 
and  supernatural  predictions,  must,  they  thought — or  affected  to 
think — be  written  with  the  sole  object  of  damaging  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  had  become  the  sole  basis  of  their  faith.  The 
usual  weapon  of  orthodox  controversialists,  misrepresentation, 
was  freely  employed,  seconded  in  this  instance  by  downright 
falsehood.  Whether  the  writer  was  or  was  not  iiyured, 
rationalism  could  not  but  gain  from  such  a  style  of  controversy, 
for  it  drew  attention  to  the  negative  and  destructive  side  of 
what  was  honestly  put  forward  as  a  contribution  to  positive 
knowledge  and  pure  religion. 

Two  years  afterwards  Newman  published  his  most  popular 
work, '  The  Soul :  Her  Sorrows  and  Her  Aspirations.'  By  the 
soul  is  not  meant  the  entire  conscious  life  of  man,  but  '  that 
side  of  human  nature  upon  {sic)  which  we  are  in  contact  with 
the  Infinite,  and  with  God,  the  Infinite  Personality.'  ^  He  who 
claims  such  a  faculty  shares  to  a  certain  extent  the  pretensions 
of  mysticism ;  and  if  the  analysis  of  mysticism  offered  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  work  be  correct,  he  mistakes  the  survival 
of  beliefs  first  accepted  on  authority,  for  truths  revealed  by  an 
inner  sense.  Newman  himself  would  perhaps  have  repudiated 
the  title ;  he  avoids  the  language  of  mysticism,  and  habitually 
appeals  to  the  common  reason.  His  Personal  Infinite  is  proved 
by  the  argument  from  design;  and  the  emotions  directed 
towards  it  are  described  as  generalised  from  those  experienced 
by  a  child  in  reference  to  wise,  good,  and  loving  parents.  But 
the  logical  right  so  to  generalise  seems  to  be  given  by  a  special 
faculty  which  is  not  reason,  by  the  soul  as  a  power  of  appre- 
hending the  Infinite.  Such  an  assumption  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  kindred  assumption,  then  generally  current,  of 
conscience  as  an  organ  of  specific  information  enabling  us  to 
discriminate  between  the  value  of  different  motives,  quite  apart 
from  their  relation  to  pleasure  and  pain.  Now  the  soul,  we 
are  told,  is  to  things  spiritual  what  the  conscience  is  to  things 
moral ;  and  both,  in  highly  cultivated  minds,  have  a  certainty 
like  that  belonging  to  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  sight 

'  Op,  oi^i  Preiaoe,  p.  v. 
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AfUQ,  coosdenee,  aocordiiig  to  Kewman,  mvolves  freewill, 
v^boiife  which  morality  could  not  exkt ;  and  the  conscioiiBnesg 
<if  aisttve  originating  will  in  ourselves  is  what  alone  snggests 
and  jnslifies  '  the  id^  of  a  mighty  Will  pervading  nature ' ;  ^ 
the  avidence  of  design  coming  iq  as  a  corroboration. 

With  still  more  summary  dogmatism  we  are  informed  that 
'to  otmceiye  of  QtoA  at  all  as  an  intelligent  existence  and  not 
him  as  morally  more  perfect  than  man  is  obviously 
L'  *  All  this  talk  about  a  consciousness  of  the  infinite, 
vbellier  called  sonl  or  anything  else,  aeems  to  be  suggested 
by  ft  ctndo  analogy  with  our  inability  to  conceive  space  and 
time  as  other  than  unbounded.  Unfortunately  for  its  religious 
filiie,  Spinosa  was  led  by  the  same  analogy  to  a  system  of 
"■"—"'■in  pantheism.  Only  the  homogeneous  can  be  thought 
of  M  isifiaite.  The  self^disUnction  and  opposition  of  object  to 
mbr^l  implied  hy  personality  excludes  such  an  idea ;  and  the 
witlirth  eoetinuity  implied  by  space  and  time  excludes  freewill. 
We  bftve  seen  that  with  those  more  advanced  rationalists 
who  rejected  fpsewill  ttie  sense  of  sin  necessarily  disappeared, 
md  wilji  tt  the  whole  popular  theology,  Evangelical^  Tractariaiii 
wtA  Anioldian  alike.  Fmncis  Newman,  being  no  determinist, 
Qoold  DOi  rid  himself  of  the  incubus  on  such  easy  teims ;  nor 
did  ii  pan  sway  when  the  story  of  the  Fall  was  proved  by 
MiteicJ  eniicism  and  common  sense  to  be  a  myth.  For  apart 
froBi  hifllafiGal  religion,  personal  experience  bore  witn^s  to  a  con- 
I  of  gnilt  in  the  believing  soul,  accompanied  by  a  sense 
^of  lUeDSlioiii  from  the  just  and  holy  God,  There  could  lie  no 
now  of  atonement  through  the  pimishment  of  the 
jt  for  the  guilty,  nor  in  general  through  the  intercession 
^Wttf  finite  luring  between  God  and  man.  Methattirial  i-eligion 
m  MBf  form  was  esaentially  delusive  and  immoral.  But  the 
wm  mmiym  of  theological  belief  suggested  a  reinterpi^tation 
«f  tbe  wmm  0t  ma  which  treed  it  from  all  superstitious  im* 
W©  M©  only  responsible  for  our  wills ;  the  reluctant 
which  we  ^U  sinful  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  finite 
m  ccKDseqiieiice  of  the  limitations  which  compel  us  to 
I  in  an  infinite  goodness. 
After  this  last  triumph  of  sanity  over  superstition  comes  a 
oo  the  '  Sense  of  Fei^ual  Eektion  to  God/  filled  with 
'  Og, «!-,  f.  30.  *  JM. 
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the  sort  of  mystical  pietism  which  such  a  title  would  suggest. 
The  writer's  usual  lucidity  and  charm  of  style  do  not  forsake 
him;  and  the  experiences  related  as  habitual  with  devout  re- 
ligious believers  are  evidently  genuine  in  his  case,  however 
strange  and  incommunicable  they  may  have  appeared  to  many 
readers  who  had  followed  him  so  far  with  sympathy.  Yet  one 
cannot  but  suspect  that  these  materials  for  the  soul's  history 
had  been  collected  at  a  time  when  Newman  held  the  Evangelical 
faith  in  its  entirety,  and  depended  more  than  he  was  willing  to 
admit  on  the  suggestions  of  history  and  ritual,  or  on  the  diversion 
to  an  unseen  object  of  emotional  energies  baulked  of  their 
Intimate  outlet  in  earthly  affections. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Francis  Newman  had  ever  read 
Schleiermacher,  or  had  been  in  any  way  affected  by  his  teaching. 
But  a  striking  analogy  suggests  itself  between  their  respective 
positions  toward  the  religious  and  philosophical  tendencies  of 
their  respective  ages  and  countries.  Each  combined  high  classical 
scholarship  and  an  acutely  critical  reason  with  a  genuinely 
religious  enthusiasm  not  often  found  in  such  society.  And  each 
drew  his  mystical  inspiration  from  the  same  original  source, 
that  is  the  Moravian  Brotherhood ;  Schleiermacher  at  first-hand 
by  family  and  school  training,  Newman  indirectly  through  the 
Evangelicals  and  Wesleyans.  The  English  equally  with  the 
Oerman  theologian  claimed  to  have  set  religion  on  an  in- 
destructible basis,  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  its  eternal 
validity,  the  sense  of  willing  dependence  on  an  infinite  object 
And  judging  by  the  number  of  editions  sold,  Newman's  Essay 
seems  at  first  to  have  won  a  success  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
far  more  famous  '  Beden  uber  die  Beligion.'  But  their  subsequent 
fortunes  have  been  widely  different.  The  '  Beden,'  after  founding 
modem  Oerman  theology,  has  remained  a  great  devotional 
classic.  The  '  Soul '  is  obsolete  and  forgotten.^  National  idio* 
syncrasies  cure  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  these  contrasted 
results.  Always  an  exotic  in  our  countiy,  Moravian  pietism 
could  not  long  survive  the  destruction  of  its  original  dogmatm 

>  I  must  mention,  however,  that  Arthur  Stanley,  writing  to  Miss  F.  P. 
Oobbe  under  date  of  Jan.  15,  1875,  asks,  *When  the  sum  of  theokgkri 
teaching  of  the  two  brothers  is  weighed,  wiU  not  **  the  Sout*'  of  Fraooifl  1m 
found  to  oounterbalanoe,  as  a  contribution  to  true,  solid,  oathoUo  (even  in  wa^ 
sense  of  the  word)  Christianity,  aU  the  writings  of  John  Henry  ? '  (<  Life  of 
Frances  Power  C3obbe,'  Vol.  n.,  p.  157). 
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sitpporta  among  a  people  whoso  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
tfaojr  will  accept  a  compromise  between  two  contradictory  views 
iif  life,  wliUe  repndiating  as  absurd  a  combination  in  which  each 
ifl  interpenetrated  by  the  other.  But  apart  from  its  superior 
idapUiion  to  the  German  genius,  Schleiermacber's  religions 
pmthBJam  aeems  Intrimically  more  stable  than  Newman's  ethical 
tbetsxa,  A  personal  relation  to  the  umverse  does  not  indeed 
seem  at  first  sight  a  very  prombitig  foundation  for  piety  as 
eompai^l  ^itli  a  pei'sonal  relation  to  a  personal  God.  But 
HewmAB's  God,  who  only  acts  through  general  laws^  at  least 
eo  Eu*  as  the  material  world  is  concerned,  seems  hardly  better 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  love  than  the  world  it^lf  conceived  aa 
one.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  a  distinction  lietween  the  spiritual 
and  material  spheres,  when  the  two  are  blended  in  our  individual 
1ms.  Carlyle's  bitter  complaint  that  '  He  doe«  nothing  *  will 
ba  echoed  from  a  thousand  hearts.  And  in  point  of  factp 
Ifeiniiaii'd  piety,  as  I  have  already  observed,  grew  up  in  an 
alBOsphere  where  miraculous  intervention,  under  the  name  of 
apacial  prmndence,  was  believed  to  be  a  daily  experience. 

SehlMinnacher,  in  conscious  and  avowed  opposition  to 
^MtPBoth  *  century  enlightenment,  separated  religion  from 
ammlity  as  something  within  whose  relatively  petty  interests 
il  eooU  not  worthily  l>o  restricted.  And  the  author  of  the 
*  8m1  '  would  no  doubt  have  taken  this  fact  as  a  con6nnation  of 
Uf  ocmUsDtioii  UiAt  pantheism  is  essentially  immorah  Yet  liis 
ova  ethical  theism  impresses  one  as  tending  to  denaturaliso 
snatttj  hf  tnniing  it  fmm  a  social  value  into  a  sort  of  common 
pmsA  wbore  the  soul  and  her  divine  lover  can  meet  for  pm- 
fmm  of  aiSdctiotiate  iuterconrse.  And  religion  also,  wMcb  was 
ioipBaUy  a  aodal  mther  than  an  individual  interest,  a  character 
vliieb  it  pieBerres  in  prnxtheism^  becomes  transformed  into  a  pre^ 
fOBdujitingly  pcxaoiial  concern.  Such  an  interijretation  agreed 
wH  witli  til©  aeU-iaolating  character  of  the  younger  Kewman, 
a  dbfeiBctor  ill-fittM  for  the  founder  of  a  positive  school,  but 
by  tha  strength  of  positive  convictionja  to  win  a  hearing 
1  critidsm  put  fonv^ard  not  for  its  own  sake  but  as  a 
tn  the  reconstmction  of  religious  beUef. 
Aa  a  ratiooalJ8t»  Newman  is  much  le^  advanced  than 
rf  whom  we  may  say  that  he  accepted  in  its 
msiMf  tha  destructiTe  criticism  of  reason  on  religious  beliefj 
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interpreting  religion  as  not  a  belief  at  all,  but  a  feeling,  and,  as 
such,  inaccessible  to  rationalistic  negation.   But  they  are  agreed 
on  one  very  important  point — the  denial  of  human  immortality. 
Newman  changed  his  mind  more  than  once  on  this  subject  after 
his  complete  rejection  of  Christianity.    In  the  '  Soul '  his  atti- 
tude is  one  of  uncertainty ;  in  *  Theism '  (1858)  it  is  an  article 
of  faith ;   while,  finally,  in  a  tract '  On  This  and  the  Other 
World'  (1878),  and  'Palinodia'  (1887),  it  is  more  or  less  dog- 
matically denied.    Unusual  as  such  scepticism  may  seem,  it 
was,  after  all,  merely  a  return  to  the  thanatism  of  the  great 
Hebrew  prophets,  minus  their  idea  of  God  as  a  dispenser  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  which  Newman  found  incom- 
patible with  the  reign  of  law  and  unnecessary  to  true  morality. 
It  has  long  been  the  tradition  of  English  orthodox  apolo- 
getics to  retort  on  the  critics  of  theology  by  *  driving  them  over 
a  precipice,'  that  is,  by  attempting  to  show  that  their  arguments, 
if  good  for  anything,  are  equally  good  as  against  whatever 
positive  convictions  they  continue  to  hold.    If  they  are  theists, 
it  is  urged  that  they  ought  in  consistency  to  give  up  their 
belief  in  a  personal,  or  at  least  in  a  beneficent,  God.   If  they  are 
pantheists,  they  must    give  up  metaphysics.      If   they  are 
agnostics,  they  must  give  up  morality.    If  they  were  to  profess 
moral  scepticism,  they  woidd  probably  be  invited  to  give  up 
living.    EationeJists  reply  that  the  argument  proves  too  much, 
being  equally  good  for  Somanism  as  against  Protestantism,  and 
for  any  of  the  great  Asiatic  religions  as  against  both.    It  is  also 
open  to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  or  at  least  of  unreality,  when 
used  by  those  who  believe  more  against  those  who  believe  less, 
being  always  directed  against  those  tenets  which  they  hold  in 
common.    Thus  a  Catholic  who  accepts  the  twofold  authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  Bible  cannot  dispute  the  claims  of 
Scriptui'e  against  a  Protestant  without  weakening  to  the  same 
extent  the  Scriptural  foundation  on  which  the  Church's  claims 
repose.  He  may  induce  his  opponent  to  imitate  him  in  perform- 
ing an  intellectual  hara-kiri,  but  that  will  leave  the  issue 
between  them  precisely  where  they  found  it.    And  similarly, 
as  revelation  presupposes  natural  theism,  its  defenders  cannot 
gain  by  upsetting  the  logically  prior  creed.    This,  however,  was 
what  Newman's  assailants,  especially  the  chief  among  them, 
Henry  Rogers,  actually  did.    They  replied  to  '  Phases  of  Faith' 
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ilmcM  solely  by  deaybg  bis  right  to  the  theiBm  set  forth  in  the 
'  Son)/  and  they  did  this  on  the  strength  of  arguments  having 
no  special  applicability  to  his  position  as  cUstingmBhed  from 
thfitr  own.  Naturally  the  effect  of  their  ^ratings,  if  any,  was  to 
httlra  the  dissolution  of  pietism  by  pulling  to  pieces  its  last 
iilroatb 

Aimcis  Newman^s  negative  criticism  is  all  good  go  far  as  it 
goes,  a&d  has  bean  strengthened  at  every  point  by  subsequent 
mqiihy*  It  may  serve  to  show  how  mistaken  is  the  assumption 
thai  if  the  loading  points  now  in  dispute  between  rationalists 
and  ditliodox  tbeologians  were  decided  in  a  conservative  sense 
Uio  old  faith  wonld  be  restored.  Evolntion  as  a  scientifie 
doelripe^  although  already  put  forward  in  the  '  Vestiges/  has  no 
asnong  his  objections  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Mosaic 
Geology  as  it  stood  sufficed  amply  for  the  purpose 
\ff  ils  disproof  of  the  Flood.  Wlietber  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
or  Moaet  and  Aaron  did  or  did  not  exist  were  questions  which 
Bk%)it  liave  interested  him  as  a  historian,  but  hardly  as  a 
Ibeologmn*  De  Wette  taught  him  enough  to  annihilate  the 
Cbiiloli>gioal  value  of  the  prophecies.  Ko  possible  solution  of 
wbMt  is  called  the  Synoptic  problem  will  acquit  the  first  three 
Efiagelidts  of  what  he  chaiges  them  with — mutual  incon- 
otenej.  superstition,  and  falsehood.  His  destructive  criticism 
of  the  Fourtli  Gospel  proceeds  throughout  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  apostolie  origin^  and  would  remain  of  equal  force  were  its 
iflKlMitieity  confinned.  Questions  about  the  date  and  authorship 
«aC  Ada  iod  the  Pauline  Epistles  do  not  concern  him.  Whether 
aD  or  soitio  or  none  of  the  latter  were  written  by  the  great 
of  Tareus,  they  remain  equally  valuable  as  records 
of  •ptritiml  experience,  equally  innocent  of  Catholic  dogma, 
tfally  imdcvaut  as  attestations  of  supernatural  occurrences. 
Hocb  as  he  disliked  the  cold  abstnict  deism  of  the  eigh- 
oenHuy,  Francis  Newman  is  in  some  respects  more  in 
WjmfuSikj  vitb  its  attitude  towards  Christianity  than  with  that 
rf  Bovt  modom  rationalism.  He  is  quite  ready  to  charge  the 
writefs  with  deceit ;  and  in  discussing  the  character  of 
ho  letninda  ns  rather  of  Ileimanis  than  of  Benan.  Again, 
to  bim,  the  New  Testatnent  is  inadeqiuite  as  a 
tlmdud  of  mmtiM,    The  Gospel  tends  to  encourage  beggary  at 
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the  expense  of  industry.  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  preach  sub- 
mission to  the  established  authorities,  however  unjust  and 
oppressive  their  action  may  be.  We  are  told,  indeed,  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man ;  but  the  Christian  interpretation  of  this 
precept  has  always  limited  the  duty  of  resistance  to  eccle- 
siastical matters.  National  and  domestic  rights  are  not  recog- 
nised, slavery  is  sanctioned,  an  essential  inferiority  is  allotted 
to  the  female  sex,  and  the  moral  value  of  sexual  love  ignored. 
In  this  last  respect  Euripides  is  a  nobler  teacher  than  Jesus, 
Paul,  or  John.^  Finally,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  is 
altogether  neglected.  We  have  already  seen  how  large  a  share 
in  modem  civilisation  this  writer  ascribes  to  the  Benaissance ; 
and  nothing  can  show  better  than  his  example  how  much  the 
increasing  attention  paid  to  classical  scholarship  must  have  had 
to  do  with  the  dissolution  of  pietism  in  England. 

As  there  were  two  Newmans,  so  also  there  were  two 
Froudes,  representing  respectively  the  retrograde  and  the  ad- 
vanced tendencies  of  religious  thought  in  the  period  following 
the  Beform  era.  Hurrell  Froude  died  young,  and  left  no 
individual  impress  on  the  tendencies  of  his  generation.  What 
he  did  was  slightly  to  accelerate  a  movement  which  vdthout 
him  would  probably  have  run  the  same  course  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. But  if  the  reports  of  his  friends  and  admirers  deserve 
credence,  it  seems  likely  that  he  surpassed  his  younger  brother, 
the  celebrated  historian,  as  much  as  John  Henry  surpassed 
Francis  Newman.  Anthony  Froude  ranks,  indeed,  among  the 
foremost  prose-writers  of  a  brilliant  literary  period,  and  his 
industry  was  sufiBdent  to  feed  that  wonderful  style  with  ever 
fresh  materials  through  a  literary  career  extending  over  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  as  a  thinker  he  had  neither  depth  nor 
originality.  Possessing  a  gift  of  ingenious  combination,  which 
supplied  him  with  abundant  and  plausible  views  on  every 
subject  of  human  interest,  he  had  no  power  of  logical  systema- 
tisation ;  a  quick  and  summary  observer,  he  neither  saw  things 
truly  as  they  are,  nor  troubled  I  himself  to  reason  out  their 
reality,  not  believing  that  such  a  reality,  even  if  it  existed,  could 
be  ascertained  He  passed  for  disliking  women ;  and  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  report,  his  antipathy  may  have  arisen  from  a 
1  <  MiBceUanies/  Vol.  U.,  p.  167. 
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aeose  of,  and  revolt  against  certain  feminine 
in  himself — indecision,  vacillation,  shiftineas,  and 
a  bUnd  admiratioQ  for  the  shear  force  which  is  wrongly  con- 
edvod  to  be  the  corrective  of  those  defects.  Newman,  the  most 
oommandiiig  personality  at  Oxford,  Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  the 
glMftOit  literuy  forces  of  contemporary  England,  Henry  VIIL, 
Ihe  TfifamatioQ  of  overbearing  self- will,  Julius  Caesar^  the 
grefttoBt  imme  in  history,  were  the  most  prominent  objects  of 
his  idolAtiy  \  while,  bb  the  supreme  exponent  of  their  masterful 
qtudilied^  he  recognisetl  above  all  wills  and  worlds  the  existence 
of  an  anuiipotent  Judge,  conceived  on  the  old  Semitic  rather 
Uiaa  on  the  Cbriatian  model. 

Biar»d  in  the  simple,  genial,  picturesque  religion  of  a  Devon - 
ihtfi*  homa,  Biblical  but  not  pietistic,  Froude  during  his  early 
Oxfard  daja  fell  under  Newman *s  magnetic  influence,  but  not, 
od  would  seem,  to  the  extent  of  formally  enrolling  himself 
iznoDg  the  Tmctarians,  When  he  first  became  interested  in  the 
'Mxnmaimktf  it  was  no  longer  wliat  it  had  been  in  his  brother's 
time.  After  starting  as  a  protest  against  Liberal  statesmanship 
ftod  Efmngalical  insufficiency,  it  had  developed  into  a  scheme 
far  the  complete  Romanisation  of  the  Anglican  Church,  by 
wiy  of  fortifying  religious  belief  against  the  rising  flood  of 
imtionalism.  Anti-Christian  reasonings  were  not  to  he  met  by 
Wrtntiing  but  by  something  higher — by  an  appeal  to  authority 
or  to  myiticianu  Newman  declared  from  the  pulpit  that 
'Hmoe't  ugoment  against  miracles  was  logically  sound,' ^ 
hb  bearers  to  faith  as  the  true  evidence  of  Christianity ; 
tbtt  is,  in  the  Churches  teachings.  This  puzzled  Froude 
a  good  deal ;  for,  altfsr  all,  the  acceptance  of  Church  authority 
oei  outward  sense  and  reason,  liesides,  such  a  method 
to  lead  straight  to  Bome^  and  lie  had  been  brought  up 
b«dieve  thai  the  Pope  was  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  to  associate 
QfplMitioii  to  pmpal  pretensions  with  English  patriotism. 

A  nddeDiCe  of  some  months  in  the  family  of  an  Evangelical 
dmjsuui  in  Ireland,  soon  after  taking  his  degree  (1842), 
nnifid  tbe  jooiig  man's  early  prejudices.  He  observed  that 
'At  FiDlostanti  were  indostriona  and  thriving/  while  '  mendi- 
ttMy,  squalor^  and  misery  went  along  with  the  flocks  of  the 
••    His  host  and  the  circle  to  which  he  belonged,  although 

Slioft  Stadioi/  Vol.  tV.,  p.  ISS.  <  Op.  cit,  p.  394, 
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holding  opinions  almost  indistdngtdshable  from  Calvinistic 
Methodism,  were  high-bred,  sensible,  cultivated  gentlemen, 
leading  exemplary  lives.  The  Beformation  could  not  have 
been  such  a  mistake  as  his  Oxford  friends  made  out  when  these 
were  the  fruits  it  bore.  Newman,  it  is  true,  claimed  the  right 
to  hold  the  specific  doctrines  of  Bome  without  submitting  to 
the  Boman  See ;  so  that  Irish  squalor  was  a  doubtful  argument 
as  against  his  peculiar  position.  But  his  pretensions  seemed 
hardly  honest,  and  Fronde's  faith  in  him  was  shaken  by  the 
peculiar  logic  of  Tract  XC. 

Carlyle's  influence  told  in  the  same  direction.  Froude  read 
his  '  French  Bevolution,'  and  found  that  a  man  of  genius  and 
sincerity  not  inferior  to  Newman's  might  arrive  at  precisely 
opposite  conclusions.  When  authority  was  divided  against 
itself,  private  judgment  seemed  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty. 
Then  came  an  incident  which  finally  destroyed  his  faith  in  the 
Tractarian  leader.  A  sermon  preached  by  Newman  at  St. 
Mary's  on  February  21, 1843,  contained  the  celebrated  sentence : 
'Scripture  says  the  earth  is  stationary  and  the  sun  moves; 
science  that  the  sun  is  stationary  and  the  earth  moves,  and  we 
never  shall  know  which  is  true  till  we  know  what  motion  is.'  ^ 
Froude  argued  that  if  this  be  so,  every  word  in  Scripture  may 
have  some  secret  meaning  unknown  to  us,  'seeming  all  the 
while  to  have  a  plain  and  easy  meaning  constructed  purposely 
to  lead  us  astray.'  * 

In  his  perplexity  the  young  enquirer  turned  to  Grerman 
literature,  reading  (roethe,  Lessing,  Neander,  and  Schleiermacher. 
The  *  Vestiges '  introduced  modem  science  under  a  new  aspect, 
and  opened  new  avenues  of  thought.  His  progress  seems  to 
have  been  rapid.  Writing  in  November,  1844,  Jowett  observes 
that  'Froude  has  become  regularly  Germanised,  and  talked 

'  *  Nemesis  of  Faith,*  p.  157.  Newman's  ezaot  words  are :  '  Scripture  says 
that  the  smi  moves  and  the  earth  is  stationary ;  and  science  that  the  earth 
moves  and  the  sun  is  comparatively  at  rest.  How  can  we  determine  which 
of  these  opposite  statements  is  the  very  truth  until  we  know  what  motion  is? 
If  our  idea  of  motion  be  but  an  accidental  result  of  our  present  senses,  neither 
proposition  is  true  and  both  are  true,  neither  true  philosophically,  both  true 
for  certun  practical  purposes  in  the  system  in  which  they  are  respectively 
found  *  (<  University  Sermons,'  p.  848).  So  stated,  the  whole  distinction  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  very  harmless  platitude. 

*  Op.  dt,,  p.  158. 
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QQfeserrodljr  about  Strauss,  miracles,  etc/  ^  With  a  mind  in  tliis 
»tate  he  look  deacon's  orders — possibly  to  avoid  loaing  his  felluw- 
ahip«  The  Cttsmidtry  of  Kewman  and  Ward  had  accustomed  the 
Oxford  oonscianoe  to  take  ecclesiastical  pledges  with  a  large 
litjtuiift  of  int'erpretatioD ;  and  Strattss  had  shown  that  on 
Hc^lian  principles  the  Christian  dogmas  remained  untouched 
hj  this  d«35truction  of  the  Christian  legend. 

Meanwhile  another  train  of  thought  had  been  started,  equally 
tMKtJT^  towards  general  scepticism,  accompanied  by  hollow  pro- 
BDjiinnn  of  religious  belief*  In  184S  Newman  projected  a  series 
of  Liviot  of  the  English  Saints,  and  invited  several  of  his  friends 
to  help  him  in  the  undertaking.  One  of  thesti  was  Fronde. 
The  oflfer  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise,  for  less  thau  two 
moaiUui  before  Kewman  had  show  1:1  himself  well  aware  of  what 
WM  pnwfflfng  in  the  young  man's  mind.  *  It  was  impossible/ 
m^ifB  Iho  future  histOTian,  wntiug  in  a  thinly  veiled  autobio- 
grmpbical  aarmtive^  'it  was  impossible  I  could  i^ally  feel 
towmidi  Ibem  as  he  did,  or  believe  the  stories  I  was  to  have 
itie  idition  of.  ,  .  ,  Perhaps  he  fancied  it  was  an  employment 
wfaioh  would  do  me  good/  ^  Anyhow,  he  accepted,  but  withdrew 
firom  the  work  after  contributing  a  siogle  biography,  the  life  of 
SLNeoti, 

To  the  Tractarians  it  cannot  have  seemed  a  very  edifying 
p«Brfonii«iio&  Froude  begins  with  the  candid  admigsion  that 
not  •evefy  fact  in  the  legend'  he  is  going  to  relate  'can 
be  lopported  on  sound  historical  evidence/"  One  might  ask 
wbetber  there  is  so  mucli  as  one  single  fact ;  but  from  his 
|iQijil  of  view,  tliat  does  not  seem  of  any  consequeuce.  Accord- 
iag  la  hira,  we  none  of  us  tell  the  truth,  even  in  reporting 
vIaI  has  Mian  within  our  pei^onal  experience.  *  Who  has  not 
within  himselfi  in  his  onliuary  dealings  with  the 
of  evoryday  life,  with  the  sayinp  and  doings  of  his 
eequuitiioeefli  in  short,  with  everything  which  comes  before 
Mie  M  a  fad,  a  disposition  to  forget  the  real  order  in  which 
ftny  Ifpear,  and  rearrange  them  uccurdiug  to  his  theory  of  how 
fhqr  onghi  to  be  7  Do  we  hear  af  a  generous  self-denying 
•otai^iB  a  short  time  the  real  doer  and  it  are  forgotten;  it 

«  •  Ute  of  Bcuj^mlm  Jow»tt;  Vol.  I.,  p.  Ul. 

I  <Shad9wv  of  th«  Clouds;  p.  134. 

•  MewsiAo*!  '  Lives  of  the  EngliBb  Saiata,'  Vol.  IIL,  |^.  80, 
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has  become  the  property  of  the  noblest  person  we  know ;  so  a 
jest  we  relate  of  the  wittiest  person,  frivolity  of  the  most 
frivolous,  and  so  on;  each  particular  act  we  attribute  to  the 
person  we  conceive  most  likely  to  have  been  the  author  of 
it.  And  this  does  not  arise  from  any  wish  to  leave  a  false 
impression,  scarcely  from  carelessness,  but  only  because  facts 
refuse  to  remain  bare  and  isolated  in  our  memory ;  they  will 
arrange  themselves  under  some  law  or  other;  they  must 
illustrate  something  to  us — some  character,  some  principle — 
or  else  we  forget  them.  ...  So  uncertain  traditions  of  miracles 
...  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  each 
set  of  people,  as  they  pass  into  their  minds,  naturally  group 
them  round  the  great  central  figure  of  their  admiration  or 
veneration,  be  he  hero  or  be  he  saint'  ^ 

It  may  be  that  all  of  us — or,  at  least,  all  of  us  who  are 
clever  enough — ^have  by  nature  this  disposition  to  ^rearrange 
facts  as  they  ought  to  be/  But  in  most  of  us  it  is,  let  us  hope, 
kept  under  severe  control  by  the  fear  of  being  described  as 
habitual  liars,  by  the  fear  of  becoming  embroiled  with  our 
Mends,  by  the  fear  of  having  to  pay  heavy  damages  for  libel, 
or  perhaps,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  by  some  regard  for  truth 
as  such.  However,  what  concerns  us  more  nearly  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  notice  that,  so  far  as  miraculous  narratives  go, 
Froude  seems  to  have  in  mind  Strauss's  mythic  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  miracles  related  of  Jesus  are  simply  remini- 
scences of  Old  Testament  miracles  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  Messianic  narrative.  And  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
conversation  reported  by  Jowett,  his  printed  words  may  not 
unfairly  be  interpreted  as  a  general  admission  of  agreement 
with  Strauss. 

Writing  long  afterwards,  Froude  speaks  as  if  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  scandalised  and  alienated  by  the  'stuff'  with  which 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  fiUed,  and  by  the  undiscriminating 
credulity  of  their  compilers.  One  might  suppose,  from  his 
expressions  of  disgust,  that  this  experience  was  what  brought 
about  his  final  severance  from  Newman's  party.  But  the  con- 
temporary evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  hardly  bears  out  this 
view.  For  as  he  looked  at  things  then,  or  not  long  after- 
wards, the  difference  between  one  religion  and  another  was  not 
>  Op.  dt,^  pp.  82-8. 
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by  the  varying  strain  they  put  on  Ma  credtility,  all 

bejng,  in  &et,  equally  false  and  equally  true — m  Kewman  said 

of  the  varions  motions  ascril>ed  to  tlie  sun  and  earth  by  Scripture 

and  acieiiGe.     Of  the  character  who  stands  for  himself  iu  his 

antobtpgrmpbieal  novel  it  is  said,  'A  profound  belief  in  God  and 

in  Ood*8  providence,  lay  at  the  very  core  of  his  soul ;  but  all 

beyond  it  stained  Imt  shifting  cloud,  at  a  distance  forming  into 

temples  and  mountains  and  8kyey  palaces,  but  seen  cloae  and 

led,  all  fog  and  choking  vapour.     He  appeared  to  believe 

diabelieve   alike  every  religion   which   had   ever   worketl 

any  nnmber  of  mankind  fiH>m  tlie  beginning.     Eeligions 

all  myths.     In  the  region  of  the  supernatural  you  were 

fv  away  from  fact,  and  the  religious  histories  were  the  symbolic 

poirth  of  an  idea,  marking  a  step  in  the  progress  of  mankind/  ^ 

*  Such  a  &ith '  was,  as  Froude  observes, '  not  popular '  at  that 

um&^     It  seemed    to  him   incompatible  with   either  fonn  of 

Oithnliciflmy  the  Anglican  or  the  Goman;  and  certainly  to 

oileitaiii  it  would  have  been  thought  an  odd  reason  for  follow- 

faig  Kewraan  into  the  Soman  Churcli.     Yet  before  the  close  of 

bia  life  he  might  have  heai^d  this  very  creed — or  something  still 

aiare  inJelinite — professexl  by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  honest 

yntfaineil»  calling  tiiemselves  Liberal  Catholics,  and  perbaps 

troi  Kowinatiites.     If  so,  one  can  imagiue  him  observing  that 

tkor  libenUly  was  greater  than  their  knowledge  of  history. 

Thei^  ii   no  record  of  the  date  when   Froude  first  read 

but  it  cannot  have  been  later  than  1847,     The  study 

af  llie  *  Clbjca '  did  not  make  Mm  a  pantheist,  but  it  made  him 

■  ifl<nninii!t.^     Spinozism  impressed  him  chiefly  as  '  declaring 

Iki  inpoaaibility  of  the  existence  of  a  power  antagonistic  to 

Qod;  lad  defining  the  ijerfection  of  man's  nature,  as  the  concUtion 

vader  which  it  has  the  fullest  action  and  freest  enjoyment  of 

•B  ill  powen ;  *  whicli  it  sets  *  as  a  moml  ideal  before  ua,  toward 

vhUwe  aliaU  tmin  our  moral  efforts  as  the  ai-tist  trains  his 

ttiVKfe  cflbrtB  (owaixls  his  ideal/  ^     Such  an  interpretation  of 

idlgiga  dntioya  the  rnt^M^  of  sin,     '  The  spectre  which  hauntal 

t  ol  lbs  Ckudt,*  pp<  i8a-iai. 

'  il  Um  iod  ol  ail  atibk  on  SpbiOKo,  ocmtnbuted  to  the  '  Westmmater 

r*  la  IIM4«  Froodfi  MgiiM^-whetber  ntnoorely  or  tiot  1  cvitiot  WAj*~ 

t  ^HMTOlDhiia.    Bui  In  a  pHvate  letter,  d&ted  September  3S,  1S89,  h& 

*Ibdl«9*  Pnn  Wni  to  b«  ui  llluabn '  f  TUe  TftbU-T«lk  of  Shirley/  p,  mi). 

I  of  Fkiiht'  1^.  m 
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the  conscience  is  gone.  Our  failtires  are  errors,  not  crimes — 
nature's  discipline  with  which  God  teaches  ns;  and  as  little 
violations  of  His  law,  or  rendering  ns  gnilty  in  His  eyes  as  the 
artist* s  early  blunders,  or  even  ultimate  and  entire  failures,  are 
layiag  store  of  guilt  on  him.'  ^  Thus  Wilberforce's  '  Practical 
View  of  Christianity '  was  answered ;  and  pietism,  after  forcing 
its  way  up  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stratum  of  "Rnglish 
culture,  had  worked  out  the  negation  of  itself. 

Froude,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to  have  taken  orders  with  no 
more  extended  creed  than  the  very  summary  confession  attri- 
buted to  his  almost  synonymous  hero,  Edward  Fowler,  in  the 
autobiographical  romance.  But  it  must  have  dawned  on  him 
at  last  that  the  position  of  a  clerical  fellow  of  Exeter  was  not 
exactly  compatible  with  his  opinions ;  and  they  would  be  still 
more  out  of  place  in  the  incumbent  of  a  college  living.  At  any 
rate,  his  second  novel,  *  The  Nemesis  of  Faith '  (1849),  seems  to 
have  been  published  with  the  design  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  *  Shadows  of  the  Clouds '  had  appeared  anonymously ; 
the  new  work  bore  his  name  on  its  title-page.  It  is  not,  like 
the  other,  autobiographical,  but  an  unmistakable  vein  of  self- 
confession  runs  through  the  theological  portions;  and  I  have 
felt  justified  in  using  them  freely  as  evidence  of  the  author's 
own  opinions. 

The  story  nms  as  follows.  Markham  Sutherland,  a  young 
man  of  brilliant  promise  and  destined  for  a  clerical  career, 
but  troubled  by  serious  doubts  about  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
is  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment  to  take  orders,  as  the 
necessary  condition  for  obtaining  a  comfortable  family  living. 
But  the  occupations  which  were  to  have  served  as  an  anodyne  to 
his  intellectual  torments  fail  of  their  intended  effect.  Neither 
parish  work  among  discontented  Chartist  operatives,  nor  tea- 
parties  where  spiteful  gossip  supplies  the  staple  of  conversation, 
can  convince  him  that  the  popular  religion  is  true.  Moreover, 
by  standing  aloof  from  Evangelicals  and  Puseyites  alike,  he 
incurs  the  hostility  of  both ;  while  the  undogmatic  tone  of  his 
sermons  excites  not  unreasonable  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy. 
Finally  a  trap  is  laid,  into  which  the  impetuous  Markham  readily 
walks.  A  private  dinner-party  is  arranged,  where  he  is  invited 
to  take  the  chair  at  an  approaching  meeting  of  the  Bible 
1  «  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  p.  96. 
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He  not  only  refuses,  but  allows  himself  to  be  goaded 
itilo  ail  angry  tirade  against  the  folly  of  carrying  Bibles  all  over 
the  world  and  thrusting  them  into  tlie  hands  of  people  to  whom 
thay  are  Mkely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  just  what 
Mirkham's  enemies  wanted^  hb  words  are  reported  to  the 
fiiiliiOp,  who  ^nds  for  him,  and  questions  him  about  his 
'      td^fons  opinions,  of  which  the  young  clergyman  now  makes 

■  no  secret,  confessing  that  he  cannot  accept  the  doetrine  of  the 
Atoaement  (as  then  understood),  that  he  took  orders  ^ith  veiy 
wmx/QB  doubts  about  Christianity,  and  that  they  have  not  been 

■  dispelled  by  liis  experience  of  the  Church,  The  good  Bishop  is 
^  moi?  grieved  than  surprised ;  he  knows  how  imhelief  is  spread- 
.      iiig  in  England ;  in  all  his  many  yeat^  on  the  earth  he  has  '  nob 

■  fbojid  00^  man  of  more  than  common  power  who  has  been 
BHpieiit  tu  abide  in  the  old  ways/  ^ 

^^H  Markbam   resigns  his  living,  goes  to  the  Lake  of  Como, 

^^Bbete  itid  falls  in  love  with  a  fascinating  young  married  lady, 

wtHi  wliom   he  is  thrown  into  daily  association  through  her 

buibftud'a  neglect.     His  passion  is  reciprocated,  but  nut  in- 

dtilged.    At  last,  while  they  are  phUandering  together  in  a  boat^ 

the  My'i  little  daughter,  whom  they  are  not  attending  to,  gets 

WBl  tluoii^  and  dies   the  same  night.      Overcome  by  the 

of  remorse,  Markbam  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  but 

Umself  suddenly  recalled  to  life  and  faith  by  the  voice  of 

n  dd  ftieiid,  evidently  meant  for  Father  NcTSTnan,  who  happens 

io  hi  paising  through  that  district  on  his  way  to  Borne,     Beel- 

ing  it&der  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  sin,  and  subjected  to 

the  old  penxmal  speU,  he  too  becomes  a  convert  to  Catholicism. 

B«t  \km  impression  does  not  last.      Before  long  his  doubts 

Msni,  and  he  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  story  a  miserable  Hi:eck, 

vkon  principal  use  in  life  has  been  to  show  what  nuschief 

OQiMB  of  burdening  religion  with  a  mass  of  incredible  super- 

rttiOM.     Markbam  would  have  retained  his  earlier  belief  had 

Xltttu  let  well  done,  and  not  provoked  a  reaction  by  his 

cnfprated  deOanca  of  reason. 

fm  Utat  is  the  moral  of  the  book.  Eight  conduct,  accord- 
ill  te  FiroadiB, — and  in  this  belief  at  least  he  remainad  steadfast 
tkiQi^  life — right  oonduet  depends  on  religion.  But  to  con- 
ittnH  flUgkiQ  no  more  is  required  than  faith  in  a  living  Qod, 
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which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  myths  accepted  as 
true,  but  which  cannot  safely  be  associated  with  myths 
proved  to  be  such  by  advancing  knowledge.  For  then  the 
vital  core  of  religion  runs  the  risk  of  being  flung  away 
together  with  its  accidental  integuments,  and  the  poison  of 
immoral  doctrines  will  be  assimilated  in  its  stead.  Twice  at 
least  has  Europe  already  passed  through  a  crisis  of  this  kind, 
once  under  the  Boman  empire,  and  then  again  just  before  the 
Beformation.  On  both  occasions  a  mythology  innocently 
accepted  in  more  primitive  ages  had  fallen  to  pieces  in  the  light 
of  modem  science,  and  belief  in  any  sort  of  moral  government 
of  the  world  had  perished  with  it.  And  on  both  occasions  also 
a  new  and  purer  faith,  first  Christianity  and  then  Protestantism, 
had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  superstition.  A  third  crisis  is 
now  at  hand.  Ominous  sjrmptoms  are  showing  themselves  in 
England  of  a  divorce  between  religion  and  life  to  their  common 
misfortune.  Beligion  is  becoming  unreal,  life  materialised  and 
degraded.  The  Tractarians  saw  the  evil,  but  were  wholly  mis- 
taken jas  to  the  proper  remedy.  To  go  back  on  the  Beformation, 
to  resuscitate  mediaeval  doctrines  and  practices,  was  to  make 
religion  not  more  but  less  credible,  and  to  drive  men  into 
atheism  by  representing  it  as  the  only  logical  alternative  to 
a  theology  which  is  certainly  untrue.  A  better  and  wiser 
course  had  been  pursued  in  (rermany,  where  thought  had  moved 
on  instead  of  back,  gradually  stripping  off  fable  from  fact,  and 
helping  men  to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Bible  than  the  labour  of  two  centuries  of  orthodox  commentators 
had  enabled  England  to  acquire. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  (rerman  theologians  had  not  as  yet 
been  granted  to  English  clergymen,  and  many  battles  were  to 
be  fought  before  they  could  obtain  it.  Froude  himself  was  the 
first  martyr  in  their  cause.  The  *  Nemesis '  raised  a  storm.  At 
a  college  lecture  Dr.  Sewell,  the  Warden  of  Exeter,  asked  his 
hearers  whether  any  of  them  had  read  it.  One  of  the  under- 
graduates handed  him  the  heretical  volume.  Sewell  threw  it 
into  the  fire, '  at  the  same  time  stirring  the  coals  to  make  them 
bum,'  He  then  asked,  *  What  have  I  done  ? '  According  to 
one  version,  the  unlucky  owner  of  the  book  replied,  *  you  have 
bumed  my  copy  and  I  shall  have  to  buy  a  new  one.'  According 
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he  retorted  with  greater  wt  by  saying,  *  yon  have 
tke  fire.  Sir;  ^ 

itiAt  very  day  Froude  resigned  his  fellowship.     He  had 

•ooepted  the  headmastership  of  a  college  in  Tasmania,  but  his  per- 

aeetUors  contrived  to  get  the  appoiiitttient  cancelled.   His  father, 

the  ArchdeiicQii  of  Totness,  stopped  his  allowance.    Many  of  his 

friends  cut  him  in  the  street.     At  this  junctui<e  a  gift  of  £200 

Itsxm  an  fiiionymoiis  Ijenefactor  came  opportunely  to  save  him  from 

rtiiii,*  and  eventually  lie  succeeded  in  earning  a  living  by  his  pen, 

Fromle's  great  English  history  must  be  regarded  primarily 

as  A  oootribution  to  tlie  controversy  then  raging  between  reason 

and  ecclesiastical  reaction.     As  matters  stood,  it  seemed  oecea- 

lary  before  all  things  to  save  the  Sefonnation*     rrotestantism 

had  pteserved  many  untenable  beliefs;  and  the   Church  of 

&q^atid  in  particular  represented  a  hollow  compromise  with 

Oatholieism^  fatally  avenged  by  the  Tiactarian  and  Romanising 

of  the  nineteenth  century.     But  the  Tudor  reformei^ 

in  destroying  much  that  was  noxious,  and  their  heroic 

Ulioars  secured  for  England  her  high  place  among  the  nations. 

Tlas  had  earned  tliem  the  obloquy  of  the  modem  High  Church 

|Miiy.      Accordingly,   for    the  cretlit  of    tiiae   religion,   their 

cfauaeier  must  be  ^^ndicated ;  and  Troude  set  liimself  to  the 

task  with  more  zeal  and  eloquence  than  knowledge  or  discretion. 

liStt  fovtitnate  than  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  he  has  done  more 

harm  than  good  to  his  clients.    Henry  VIII.  and  the  band  of 

iyep|illi&ti  who  surrounded  Mm  look,  if  jDossible,  even  blacker 

ihtt  hefine  in  the  light  of  contemporary  documents.     It  also 

dnved  a  strange  ignorance  of  general  history  to  suppose  that 

a  eaais^  otherwise  good,  can  he  discredited  by  the   political 

^|BBli  to  whom  its  victory  was  due.     In  a  rude  age  they  will, 

ii  often  as  not,  lie  lying,  treacherous,  and  sanguinary  ruffians ; 

a  i  cbilised  age  they  will,  more  often  than  not,  be  unscrupulous 

tiih!%aas;  while  in  all  ages  the  disinterested  enthusiasts  will 

pnBl  hy  their  help  with  a  finely  uncritical  toleration  of  God's 

tpniBttd   instntments,    Tliere  is  always  the  consolation  of 

wmmlimlm^^  ^^  quite  as  bad  things  are  done  on  the  other 

•ii— tod  don©  for  a  bad  cause  into  the  bargain, 

la  the  werld-wida    issnes    of   history   there   can   be   no 
party^divisious  except  on  the  lines  of  reason  and 

»  Mk  It6tl«r'«  *  Jiold  Lftog  %jm:  p*  IT.  *  Bii* 
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science  against  routine  and  superstition.  Experience  shows 
that  the  general  progress  of  enlightenment  leads  to  increased 
personal  liberty  and  increased  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
work  of  government,  and  that  it  is  in  turn  favoured  by  the 
diffusion  of  those  privileges.  But  the  association  is  not  invari- 
able. There  have  been  retrograde  and  narrow-minded  demo- 
cracies ;  nor  does  freedom  firom  prejudice  always  go  with  freedom 
from  control.  Fifty  years  ago  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances had  led  to  the  identification  of  political  liberalism  with 
the  removal  of  disabilities  rather  than  with  the  love  of  reasoned 
truth  or  the  organisation  of  beneficent  action.  Froude  and  his 
master  Carlyle  were  great  admirers  of  the  French  Sevolution ; 
but  they  were  no  great  partisans  of  democracy  in  the  abstract, 
holding  that  votes  should  not  be  given  to  people  who  are  unfit 
to  use  them,  and  that  an  enlightened  despot  does  more  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects  than  a  stupid  or  fanatical  representative 
assembly.  Personally,  also,  they  admired  force  of  character  for 
its  own  sake,  and  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  it  went 
along  with  high  ideal  aims.  The  result  was  that  the  public 
opinion  of  their  own  time  summarily  classed  them  as  admirers 
and  apologists  of  tyranny  as  such ;  Froude  in  particular  figuring 
both  in  the  press  and  in  drawing-room  conversation  as  the 
historian  who  approved  of  Henry  VIIL's  conduct  in  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  his  innocent  wives  without  a  trial  Probably 
many  thought  that  he  accepted  the  Eeformation  for  the  sake  of 
Bluebeard  rather  than— what  was  really  his  motive — Bluebeard 
for  the  sake  of  the  Eeformation. 

With  such  an  obstacle  to  the  right  understanding  of  its 
drift  and  purpose,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  Fronde's  history  acted 
on  religious  thought  in  England.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  left  on  record  that  it  influenced  his  opinions  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  on  the  whole  its  effect,  if  any,  seems  likely  to 
have  told  on  the  liberal  side.  Froude  himself  had  still  a 
conspicuous  part  to  play  in  the  conflict  with  reaction ;  but  that 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  century. 

Eetuming  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  decade,  we  have  to 
mention  a  personality  of  genius,  much  inferior  indeed  to  Fronde's, 
but  still  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and  significant.  A  few 
months  before  the  author  of  the  *  Nemesis  of  Faith '  was  driven 
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Wm  Exeter  College,  his  Mend  and  contemporary,  Arthur  Hugh 

hiwl  resigned   his  fellowship  at   Oriel  for  the  same 

that    he    had    ceased    to   Ijelieve   in   the  establlBhed 

Clough  had  been  a  favourite  pupil  of  Arnold's,  and 

[1  II  characteristic  example  of   &b  higli-pressure  system 

ed  at  Bttgby,    He  partially  broke  do^Ti  under  the  strain, 

md  eran  in  early  manhood  showed  sif^s  of  premature  old  age> 

I>luiDg  his  first  years  at  Oxford  the  Tractarian  fever  was  at  its 

hetghU  and  Newman's  pemonal  magnetism  may  have  infected 

the  eathttsiastic  youth  with  It  to  some  extent.    A  more  in- 

ItUec^il  influence  was  that  exercised  by  hia  college  tutor,  W, 

G;  Wnd.    They  became  faat  friends,  and  '  the  current  comment 

in  Oxford  when  they  were  seen  walking  constantly  together 

WW!  "  Tii^x^  goea  Ward  mystifying  poor  Clough,  and  persuading 

Um  tb&t  he  must  either  believe  nothing,  or  accept  the  whole  of 

Chmdi  doctrine/* '  •    Clough  ultimately  settled  down  to  some- 

iluiig  veiy  like  the  former  alternative ;  but  we  need  not  assume 

ibfti  he  icoepterl  it  as  an  alternative ;  or,  iu  other  wordsi  that 

hm  WIS  driven  into  complete  unbelief  by  the  repulsion  from 

Mceidolal  authority  tct  be  expected  in   a  pupil   of  Arnold's. 

Wtlh  Germmn  literature  and  philosophy,  interpreted  by  Catlyle 

md  Emerson,  filling  all  the  atr.  Ward's  dialectic  must  have 

hma  a  mtber  superfluous  stimulant.     Moreover,  in  1843,  we 

Ind  him  reading  a  '  grand  new  philosophy-book,  *'  Mill   on 

lopc^**  very  well  written  at  any  rate  and  ''stringent  if  not 

Knuidr^*  which  would  be  pretty  sure  to  work  in  the  same 

lireclioQ.      A   year    laten    *  without    in    the    least    denying 

Oimitianity/  he  *  feels  little  that  he  can  call  its  power/  *    Then. 

iftsr  iwdiiig  Ibe  '  Life  of  Blanco   White/   he  finds  himself 

<ttncted    lowudfl  the   Unitarians,   wishes    to    meet    Francis 

BMrsBui,  ftod  does  meet  James  Martineau,  who  impresses  him 

fwy  fkvommbly.*    Whether  the  events  narrated  in  Uie  Gospel 

l*Jlf  bappeaed  ur  not  is,  he  thinks,  a  question  of  little  im- 

pitaact.      Philoftophical   problems    of    Grace,    Freewill,   and 

BedoDption  are  what  he  must  work  at     Neither  the  Evau- 

pBoU  D€r  Xewmon  can  pretend  to  reconcile  the  Atonement 

* iillim boBii  told  by  oii«  who  knew  bim  &t  the  time. 

•  *W,  O,  Watd  idid  the  Oxford  Movemflnt,'  p.  107* 

**Ili|^QaBi  tt&d  Pii[»e  Roroaiiii  g£  Arthtur  Hugh  Clough,*  YoL  L,  p.  ^1. 
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with  perfect  justice.^  When  children  aie  caught  stealing  you 
should  not  frighten  them  by  talking  about  the  dreadful  sin- 
fulness of  theft,  but  show  them  that  people  cannot  live  together 
without  respecting  the  rights  of  property.'  '  It  is  far  nobler  to 
teach  people  to  do  what  is  good  because  it  is  good  simply,  than 
for  the  sake  of  any  future  reward  Besides  if  im  die  and  come 
to  nothing  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  life  and  goodness 
will  cease  to  be  in  earth  and  heaven.'  ^ 

Before  these  last  lines  were  written  Clough  had  resigned 
his  fellowship.  He  felt  the  sacrifice  as  a  relief.  'When  at 
last  he  broke  away  from  the  University  and  the  Church/ 
Arthur  Stanley  tells  us, '  it  was  with  the  delight  of  one  who 
had  known  more  than  other  men  the  weight  of  the  yoke  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  had  once  laid  upon  him/  ^  Yet  if  the 
young  enthusiast  felt  a  very  intelligible  relief,  amounting  even 
to  joy,  in  his  escape  from  false  professions  and  compulsory 
observances,  made  more  sickening  by  *  some  life  of  men  unblest,' 
we  need  not  think  that  his  severance  from  Arnold's  creed  was 
accomplished  without  spasms  of  bitter  pain.  Indeed  short  of 
assuming  that  his  famous  poem  *  Easter  Day,'  written  at  Naples 
a  year  after  his  departure  from  Oxford,  was  the  expression  of  a 
purely  imaginative  and  dramatic  mood — a  presentation  not  of 
what  he  suffered  himself  but  of  what  others  might  suffer  in 
losing  their  belief — there  is  no  choice  but  to  admit  that  the 
Christian  promises  had  been  very  dear  to  him,  and  had  only 
been  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

'Easter  Day'  is  a  reversed  hymn,  a  funereal  dirge  of 
supernatural  religion.  After  summing  up  the  so-called  evidences 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  dismissing  them  one  by  one  in 
verses  where  the  convincingness  of  metre  and  rhyme  comes  to 
reinforce  the  irreversible  verdict  of  historical  criticism,  the  poet 
cries  out  in  his  anguish — 

*  Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved : 
Of  aU  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  beliefless  that  had  most  beUeved. 
***** 

This  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true, 
Ghrist  is  not  risen  1  * 

»  P.  lU.  «  P.  112.  »  P.  185. 

*  Quoted  by  Samuel  Waddington  in  his  monograph  on  Clough,  p.  125. 
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Lei  the  women  who  stood  weeping  by  the  tomb  retimi  to  their 
huffbiifldg  and  childreu  who  still  live,  and  cherish  them,  or  if 
diqr  must  pray,  pmy  for  death,  since  he  whom  thoy  so  loved, 
whom  Ibey  doemed  more  than  man,  lies  mouldeiing  away,  oever 
ta  ste  tgain.  Let  the  Apostlea  go  back  to  their  nets  and  catch 
nod  men  Imt  fish.  Above  all,  lat  the  good  men  of  after  agea, 
who  bell0V#  because  they  have  not  seen,  no  longer  mistake  their 
wiflheB  for  proofs,  no  longer  hope  for  an  impossible  immortality, 
but  take  this  actual  worUL  such  as  it  is,  and  make  the  most  of 
ill  Ihd  clergy  confesatog  their  ignorance  of  all  that  lies  beyond, 
aod  aU  of  tia  thinking  of  what  we  have  lost,  but  saying  no  more 
afaaa(  it 

Then  comes  a  sequel,  less  sublime  but  more  consolatoiy^ 
fqieatipg  what  Strauss  had  said  before,  anticipating  what 
BaM&  WIS  to  say  again,  that  in  the  loftier,  more  ideal  sense, 
Chrtit  is  really  risen,  risen  in  the  creed  of  an  unconquemble 
hope  a&d  Ihe  gospel  of  an  imperishable  joy. 

In  aiuifilier  poem,  left  uncompleted,  Clough  has  treated  the 
Mine  mbjeci,  no  longer  in  stxains  of  lyrical  exaltation,  but 
with  mch  lamorseless  strength  of  satire  that  the  invisible  and 
eensor^p  under  which  we  live  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
its  first  publication  permitted  this  admirable  piece  of 
to  be  quoted  or  even  referred  to.  It  is  called  '  The 
In  a  dream  the  poet  sees  a  shadow  sitting  on  a 
g»ve»  It  has  come  with  a  massage  to  mankind.  And  this  is 
vhai  it  mjB— 

*  i  ftm  the  Besurrectioii  of  the  Dead. 
The  night  is  pMt,  the  morning  is  at  h&od, 
Aiid  I  tausi  in  my  proper  semblMico  atand, 
App«u  brief  spw^  vid  vanish— Uatca,  this  fa  tnie^ 
I  am  that  Jems  whom  they  alew/ 

Iba  Apostles  come  firsts  also  as  dim  shailows,  and 

ttim  «llcje  hifl  Lord,  k,  then,  what  he  and  the  otheiB  preached 

I  in  nntniel    To  which  the  Shade  replies  that  he  knows  not 

'  vfcal  Ibey  have  preached,  but  that  he  is  Jesus  is  true,     Kec^t 

Utfi  grwt  World,  chancing  to  pass  that  way^  stops  and  speaks 

to  tba  pdicep  obienring  that  such   a  acandalotia  exhibition 

ta  bo  tolerated    Not  that  he  personally  has  any 

I  apisioii  ooe  way  or  the  other  about  what  took  place  so  long 

ago;  bat  lie  Itas  always  understood  that  the  Atonement  and 
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the  Besurrection  were  rather  comfortable  things  to  believe  in 
when  one  was  dying ;  and,  anyhow,  his  wife  and  children  must 
have  a  place  to  pray  in  once  a  week.  A  subtle  Jesuit  cardinal 
observes  that,  true  or  not,  religion  must  be  kept  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  people ;  adding — 

'  most  demurely, 
Whatever  may  befaU, 
We  Oaiholios  need  no  eridenoe  at  aU, 
The  holy  father  is  iniallihle  surely  t ' 

English  canons  urge  that,  whatever  ground  we  take, 
difficulties  are  certain  to  occur.  Theism  and  pantheism  are 
open  to  at  least  as  grave  objections  as  Christianity.  As  for 
the  Shade,  visions  prove  nothing  nowadays,  whatever  their 
value  may  have  been  formerly.  Other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  argue  that  what  is  worth  so  much  money  to  them 
must  not  be  given  up.  Butler  and  Paley  have  proved  it,  and 
it  must  be  true.  To  this  the  Shade  replies  that  he  has  no 
learning,  and  may  be  wrong,  but  believes  that  he  is  Christ. 
When  good  women  ask  him,  what,  then,  are  they  to  teach  their 
children  and  the  poor  ?  he  says  he  cannot  tell,  but  the  fiact  is 
so.  Last  of  all,  a  visitor  who  has  kept  all  the  commandments 
from  his  youth,  but  who  still  lacks  one  thing — ^truth,  is  dis- 
missed with  the  advice  to  enjoy  his  great  possessions  while 
he  may. 

Clough  continued  to  the  last  a  sceptic  in  the  true  sense, 
that  is,  he  could  come  to  no  fixed  belief,  positive  or  negative, 
about  the  ultimate  facts  of  existence.  Historical  Christianity 
was  certainly  mythical;  nor,  putting  things  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  could  history  ever  supply  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
religion.  But  the  simple  theism  of  Francis  Newman  and 
J.  A.  Froude  was  equally  invalid.  The  one  appealed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  outer  world,  and  both  to  the  moral  law 
within;  neither  with  satisfactory  results.  Physical  science  says 
there  is  no  God;  and  the  inner  voice  which  science  cannot  gain- 
say delivers  no  certain  oracle.  The  idea  of  Ghxl  does  not  involve 
his  existence.  Perhaps  the  idea  itself  is  God,  who  only  existB 
as  such.  We  add  nothing  to  the  idea  by  providing  it  with  an 
external  counterpart  A  First  Cause,  Artificer  and  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  would  not,  as  such,  be  particularly  deserving  of 
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worihii^  Suppose  we  are  travelling  in  a  ataamship.  'The 
fMtel  goed  its  way :  how  ?  Yon  conclude  there  is  some  one 
aomairliere  working  these  wheels,  these  pistons,  these  strong 
ud  exquisitely  adapted  means,  ,  .  *  And  if  in  a  dark  room 
imiler  the  main  deck  you  have  hunted  out  a  smudgy  personage 
wilh  A  sab^intelligent  look  about  the  eyes,  is  that  so  great 
«  gospel  for  me  I  No,  not  even  should  you  go  further  aod 
agulbe  to  me  James  Wattl  Am  I  therefore  to  fall  down 
and  worship  I  ,  ,  ,  I  will  worship  rather  the  broad  sea,  the 
wayy  hills«  and  the  empty  sky  round  about  and  above  me,  or 
Iko  di&iiea  vcdumfi  ...  in  my  hand/  ^ 

CoQicieiioe  and  duty  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
smudgy  pexsonage  under  any  form,  and  were  to  be  obeyed  far 
(heir  own  sake,  irrespective  of  consequences  to  ourselves*  On 
dtie  point  the  younger  Kewman  would  have  agreed  with 
dongb,  wh«te?6X  difl&culties  Fronde,  with  his  surviving 
tbeologio&l  prejudices,  might  have  raised.  But  Kewmans 
aotfani  of  a  peisonal  relation  to  God,  the  grand  distinction 
between  his  theism  and  the  natural  religion  of  the  previous 
Oiiitiirjr^  st^emed  no  more  tenable  than  the  notion  of  moral 
dqieiideiiee.  Clough  hated  what  we  call  pietism;  and  he 
Mw.  be  alone,  that  the  whole  religious  movement.  Evangelical, 
Aictamn,  Eomanist,  or  simply  theistic,  had  its  root  in  the 
Mint  morbid  craving  for  religious  emotion,  and  in  the  effort 
to  pmnp  it  up  where  it  did  not  exist  'To  believe  aucb 
ifiltliHl  communion '— aa  Francis  Newman  teachos — *  possible 
k  ptriiap>  not  unwiBe,  to  expect  it  is  perilous;  to  seek  it 
psmdoos.  To  make  it  our  business  here  is  simply  suicidal ; 
to  iiidtilge  in  practices  with  a  view  to  it  moat  unwholesome 
ttid  disgerouB.  The  beliaf  that  religion  is,  or  iu  any  way 
n^mm,  devotionality,  is,  if  not  the  most  noxious,  at  least  tlie 
vcni  obotitiate  form  of  irreligion/  ^ 

la  pfttctice  it  leads  to  a  separation  between  religion  and 
€009X10  life.  Arnold  had  always  protested  against  their 
«Ti3mnc(%  but  witbout  mlniitting  that  it  was  encouraged  by 
the  mtdlipliiiation  of  devotional  observances,  to  which  he  was 
is  principle  by  no  meaus  hostile.  But  as  Clough  bad  pushed 
iM   maaler^a  historical  conscienliousnasa  to   its   extreme 
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consequences  in  Biblical  criticism,  so  he  carried  'the  sacra- 
mental sanctity  of  life/  inculcated  at  Bugby,  to  its  limit  also, 
by  the  elimination  of  all  worship  but  the  worship  of  silence. 
Not  only  religious  belief  but  even  religious  feeling  vanishes  as 
a  distinct  element  of  life  by  being  absorbed  into  the  enthusiasm 
for  duty  and  practical  philanthropy.  The  detested  Benthamites 
seem  to  be  right  after  all ;  for  the  grand  charge  against  pietism 
in  both  its  forms,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  that  it  manifests 
itself  as  blind  benevolence  and  almsgiving.  And  not  content 
with  doing  mischief,  it  directly  opposes  the  good  attempted  to 
be  done  by  saner  methods.  '  Is  it  certain  that  this  devotional 
pseudo-religion  interferes  with  reforms  and  improvements,  most 
obvious,  most  practicable  ?  The  machinery  of  education,  will 
you  say  it  is  in  no  degree  impeded  by  such  prejudices  as  we 
have  been  attacking  ?  *  * 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  was  precisely  the  spread  of 
rationalism  which  first  made  any  system  of  national  education 
possible. 

dough's  friend  and  fellow-student,  Matthew  Arnold,  grew 
up  under  the  same  influences,  and  seems  to  have  arrived  much 
about  the  same  time  at  the  same  conclusions.  But  his  healthier, 
better-balanced  mind,  aided  by  happier  external  circumstances, 
enabled  him,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  drop  the  old  faith 
without  a  struggle,  and  to  live  at  ease  in  his  new  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  was  a  sort  of  Stoical  pantheism,  saturated  with 
Wordsworth's  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  exalted  by  Goethe's 
humanising  culture.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  Matthew 
Arnold's  earlier  views,  not  of  his  views  as  they  were  further 
developed  or  differently  expressed  many  years  afterwards  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  opinion  which  imposed  another  attitude 
and  new  duties  on  the  teacher.  They  are  conveyed  exclusively 
in  poetry,  but  poetry  marked  by  greater  preciseness  and  con- 
cision than  his  prose,  admirable  as  it  is,  ever  attained.  His 
most  explicit  confession  of  faith,  or  rather  the  contrary,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Empedocles,  a  thinker  whose  recorded 
opinions  are  so  remote  from  those  attributed  to  him  in  Arnold's 
drama  that  we  need  not  feel  the  slightest  scruple  in  restoring 
them  to  their  real  and  only  responsible  author.     Indeed,  the 
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lyric  form  of  the  vej^es  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
Kopedoolee  before  he  plunges  into  the  crater  of  Etna^  seems 
lo  stvmp  them  with  a  peculiarly  personal  not.e,  as  when 
Sophoolea  uses  the  voice  of  the  Chorus  to  convey  his  own 
hlgfieit  thoughts  on  man  and  on  man's  relation  to  the  world. 

Hia  solemn  five-lined  chaunt,  whose  meaning  and  moral  I 
ticiir  proceed  to  extract,  carries  us  back  to  a  time  of  weariness 
and  naoetion,  such  as  that  which  came  after  the  revolutionary 
fsm  of  1848,  Calamities  afflict  the  earth  (an  allusion  to  the 
Cfddeoiio  of  cholera);  oppression  reigns  triumphant;  the  good 
lie  disocmngied  and  even  persecuted.  What  then  ?  Let  its  fly 
to  the  reftage  of  our  own  souls.  Neither  the  preachers  of  religion 
DOT  tlie  teachers  of  egoistic  morality  have  any  other  oracle  to 
olEsr  than  what  yon  find  witliin  youiBelf,  The  most  universal 
bet  lOfMled  by  introspection  is  that  every  one  desires  bis  own 

'  Nor  ie  tbftt  tHiit  tct  blame  t 
M&n  Qtro  not  th&t  be  deomi 
His  welfare  bis  true  aim  ; 
He  eiTB  because  he  dreams 
Tbe  world  does  but  oxifit  that  weljare  to  bestow** 

Dor  dasir^  are  the  product  of  ancestral  conditions  roacliing 
liur  back  into  the  past*  and  in  many  ways  ont  of  keeping  with 
lie  pnaseut  world  into  which  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  thrown. 
And  Ibe  disoord  is  heightened  by  our  own  unreasonableness, 
vlikli  imnenta  'a  false  course  for  the  world  and  for  ourselves 
Gd»  powers ' ;— ruiiung  health  and  fortune  by  dissipation,  and 
tbeo  bapitig  for  some  lucky  accident  to  set  things  right.* 

I^  tLs  suppose  that  tliis  first  cause  of  unhappiness  has  been 
nuwjyctU  *od  tliat  we  have  trained  onrselves  to  be  perfectly  just 
iad  pure.  Still  other  sources  of  misery  remain ;  the  forces  of 
set  without  the  le-ast  regard  to  our  virtues.  Fatal 
are  as  likely  to  befall  the  good  as  the  batL  Nor  is 
Uut  oooQgh;  if  we  escape  such  mishaps,  the  evil  deeds  of 
I  oQoe  to  to  darken  our  lives. 
Ia  iiidi  circumstances  the  obviously  wise  course  would  be  to 
t  ibe  beat  of  things  as  we  find  them,  sectmng  for  onrselves 
fluliaistence  by  hard  work.     But  we  have  found  'an 

k>  ba  a  i«mimiooao€  of  Mieawbec  bete*  *  David  Copperfield* 
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easier  way  to  cheat  our  pains/  filling  empty  space  with  Gods, 
to  whose  will  we  impute  our  misfortunes.  There  is,  in  fact, 
one  such  divine  power,  the  common  substance  of  all  things ; 
but  as  we  are  ourselves  part  of  it,  no  relief  can  be  gained  by 
speaking  of  it  as  the  author  of  our  ills. 

Accordingly  the  next  step  is  to  reverse  our  oiiginal  proceed- 
ing, feigning  Gods  of  another  kind,  as  good  as  the  first  ones  were 
bad.  Because  our  knowledge  is  limited,  there  must  be  Grods  who 
are  all-knowing ;  and  as  we  cannot  find  happiness  on  earth,  we 
must  be  destined  to  enjoy  perfect  happiness  with  them  in  heaven 
— a  foolish  imagination !  for  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  infer 
that  what  cannot  be  found  here  cannot  be  foimd  at  alL 

The  moral  is  that  we  should  moderate  our  desires  rather  than 
look  to  some  future  world  for  their  fulfilment.  And  even  taking 
life  as  it  is,  there  are  abundant  sources  of  joy,  were  we  but  content 
to  accept  them,  instead  of  wasting  ourselves  on  the  pursuit  of 
delusions.  Thus  the  conclusion  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  Clough's  Easter  Day : — 

*  Life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope. 
But,  since  life  teems  with  iU, 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope ; 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  needst  not  then  despair.' 

The  pantheism  ascribed  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  Empedocles 
is  no  other  than  that  of  Spinoza,  his  admiration  for  whom 
continued  through  life.  His  morality,  too,  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  Spinoza's  ethics,  departing  jfrom  Stoicism  just  where  the 
Jewish  philosopher's  teaching,  in  other  ways  so  Stoical,  diflFered 
from  the  system  of  the  Porch.  Zeno  and  his  successors  were 
teleologists,  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  all  things  had  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  human  happiness;  whereas  modem 
science  had  convinced  Spinoza  that  the  universe  shows  no  trace 
of  any  such  philanthropic  design,  but  is  a  network  of  mechanical 
causation  on  its  material  side,  and  on  its  mental  side  a  develop- 
ment of  logical  necessities.  Hence  the  increased  emphasis  laid 
on  resignation  in  modem  as  compared  with  ancient  systems  of 
thought,  and  in  Epicurean  as  compared  with  Stoic  morals.  In 
Matthew  Arnold's  early  poems  it  returns  again  and  again  as  the 
supreme  wisdom,  differentiating  his  view  of  life  markedly  from 
that  of  his  more  sauguine  if  more  sombre  friend  Clough,  whose 
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Imwriomile  hopes  of  a  regenerated  society  be  gently  discourages 
la  A  weU*known  sonnet  by  a  reference  to  the 

gb  taxed  bim  with  a  too  ^^eat  addiction  to  mystical 
r,  a:nd  a  too  continmoUB  inaiBtenca  on  the  divinity  of 

To  identify  Matthew  Arnold  at  any  age  with  any  system  of 
)ihili30Opby  would  be  an  iuexcnsable  error.  An  eclectic  in  the 
best  aetise,  he  chose  and  held  last  ito  whatever  ideas  had 
flkiod  the  tcet  of  agea  and  of  application  tcj  his  own  personal 
imdife  in  this  respect^  as  in  others,  reaembling  Goethe,  die  great 
lande  of  that  ago.  Eclecticism  might  also  appeal  to  the 
mtbGrity  of  Hegel,  for  whose  disciple  Arnold  passed  at  one 
tmie^  {irobably  without  ever  having  read  him.  But  sometimes, 
diOQgh  QOl  alwaya,  the  intuitions  of  genius  do  the  work  of  hard 
idldy;  atid  nowhere  in  literature  is  so  much  of  Hegelianlsm 
up  so  briefly,  or  so  beautifully,  as  in  the  early  poem 
*  Morality/  Here  we  are  shown  the  straggling,  agonised 
ipoil  of  man  upturning  wearily  after  a  long  spell  of  exhausting 
bill  not  unfruitful  taskwork  to  the  bosom  of  Kature  for  rest  and 
nfteshiiicnt — * 

*  Nftfrure  whose  free  light  oheerful  ur 
Oft  mftde  thee  in  thj  gloom  despair/ 

Itat  now  ber  face  glows  with  pleasure  at  tlie  sight  of  her 
^itma^gA  cdiild,  in  whose  severity  of  effort  she  ii3cognises  some- 
chtng  hi^er  than  her  unimpeded  rush  of  joyous  activity  with 
its  intfTvab  of  quiet  irresponsible  repose,  something  that  she 
hit  not  given. 

■  Yet  tfaAt  ievere  that  earnest  air 
I  iaw^  I  felt  it  once»  bat  where?* 

ksA  tbii  atuwer  is  that  her  knowledge  com^  from  an  experience 
hgytiaJ  space  and  time  when  she  was  still  one  mth  God.  That 
it  to  tty.  in  HegelifiD  phraseolo^\  the  Idea  alienated  from  itself 
in  Um  external  world,  reintegrates  its  lost  unity  in  man's 
fldfilment  of  die  moral  law. 

H0«r  oosntemporary  opinion  was  affected   by  such  an  ex- 
teuk  ooofistsion  of  atheism— comings  too,  from  a  son  of 
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Dr.  Arnold's — as  that  embodied  in  '  Empedocles  on  Etna/  does 
not  appear.  But  the  volume  containing  it  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation  when  not  more  than  fifty  copies  had  been  disposed 
of,  ostensibly  for  reasons  unconnected  with  theology ;  and  the 
poem  was  not  reprinted  until  1869,  when  a  much  greater 
latitude  of  expression  was  tolerated.  In  theory,  at  least,  its 
author  could  appreciate  the  moral  courage  implied  by  disregard 
of  the  reigning  superstition.  This  is  how  he  wrote  of  Harriet 
Martineau  soon  after  her  translation  of  Comte's  'Positive 
Philosophy '  had  appeared : — 

<  Hail  to  the  steadfagt  soul 
Which  unflinohing  and  keen 
Wrought  to  erase  from  its  depth 
Mist  and  iUusion  and  fear  I 
Hail  to  the  spirit  which  dared 
Trust  its  own  thought,  before  yet 
Echoed  her  back  by  the  crowd  I 
Hail  to  the  courage  which  gave 
Voice  to  its  creed,  ere  the  creed 
Won  consecration  from  time  I  * 

Public  opinion  was  not  then  prepared,  nor  is  it  even  now 
prepared,  to  echo  back  the  thoughts  either  of  Harriet  Martineau 
or  of  her  young  poetical  panegyrist.  But  when  these  lines  were 
written  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  had  already  been  done. 
Pietism  as  a  living  force  in  English  thought  had  come  to  an  end 
before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tried  under  every 
form,  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  rising  intelligence  of  the 
nation  in  all.  Opposite  sects  of  religionists  might  throw  the 
discredit  of  its  failure  on  each  other;  but  all  were  equally 
responsible  for  the  bankruptcy  of  a  faith  which  strove  to  make 
man's  fate  after  death  the  one  absorbing  subject  of  his  anxieties 
on  earth,  and  to  treat  as  sinful  the  affections  given  to  earthly 
things  rather  than  to  the  things  above.  Every  kind  of  religious 
education  had  been  tried ;  and  each  had  failed,  in  at  least  one 
decisive  instance,  to  retain  its  hold  on  an  elect  intelligence 
animated  by  a  passionate  love  of  truth.  The  high  Anglican 
could  hardly  make  Arnold's  system  responsible  for  the  defection 
of  his  son  and  of  Arthur  Clough,  when  Anthony  Froude  was 
found  to  have  preceded  them  in  the  same  path,  and  when,  after 
a  longer  struggle,  his  example  was  silently  followed  by  Mark 
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ralitson  ;  while  the  Evangelicals  had  equally  little  reason  to 
raxmunend  fidelity  lo  Calvinism  as  a  pre&er\'ative  of  Cbiistianitj 
wlien  so  devout  a  soul  as  Francis  Kewmau  let  it  chop  after  a 
trial  in  which  he  nearly  incurred  martyrdom  for  its  sake.  Nor 
^d  theie  mtionalistic  developments  give  more  than  a  seeming 
iii{»port  to  the  Homati  Catholic  contention  that  there  is  no 
logical  alternative  Ijetween  atheism  and  the  acceptance  of  eccle- 
siaitio&l  infallibility.  None  of  the  freethinkers  ever  admitted 
thai  bo  was  placed  in  that  dilemma  \  and  Froude  in  particular 
tpainlained  witli  passionate  dialectic  that  arguments  against  t}ie 
antJicmty  of  Scripture  told  still  more  forcibly  against  claims 
faaaed  on  Gospel-texts,  Moreover,  the  principles  of  historical 
eritidiia  whidi  led  to  the  rejection  of  revealed  religion  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  are  called  the  evidences  of  natural 
rel^oQ»  and  leave  them  where  they  were  before  Christianity 
eame  into  the  world. 

It  ia  a  conceivable  proposition  tlmt  persons  brought  up  in 
(be  Bomao  Catholic  Church  are  less  likely  to  abandon  their 
iil^OQa  beliefs  than  if  they  had  Ijeen  reared  in  some  fonn  of 
ProCaitantism,  but  it  is  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  lias  been 
•tnmsljr  maintained.  Indeed  it  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
levoae  of  trua  Tliere  is  no  countrj'  where  Catholicism  presents 
ttelf  under  suc!i  attractive  colours  as  in  France;  yet  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  it  had  lost  its  hold  on  the 
mteUect  and  conscience  of  the  French  nation  much  more  com- 
|J«l«ly  than  hatl  the  different  forms  of  Protestantism  in  England 
n  thetr  old  adherents*  The  two  most  gifted  Frenclimen  of 
Ifaatr  geoeratioti,  Kenan  and  Taine,  both  children  of  Catholic 
pamts  and  one  educated  for  the  priesthood,  had  ceased  to 
balieva  in  the  supernatural  more  thoroughly  and  at  an  earlier 
^gB  thsn  Fronde  and  Clou^h ;  and  both  in  their  later  years 
mmmA  to  think  that  liberal  Protestantism  ofiTei^d  better 
nenriif  fur  tho  pnjservation  of  the  religious  sentiment  than  the 
ciaad  <if  their  mm  youth. 

Bsaoiplei^  no  doubt,  can  be  offered  of  converts  to  Kome 
vho  biiFe  paased  thrf>ugh  a  mtionalistic  phase.  But  these  are 
tbr  adwrtisfNl  cases,  sure  to  draw  attention  by  the  idai  of 
a  pnsbtie  profiSBsion.  Leas  notice  is  taken  of  the  conversions  to 
Pmiestaoiitmf  numerous  enough  in  the  Germanic  countries ; 
sid  ibe  retnm  of  a  wanderer  to  the  Anglican  fold  may  even 
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pass  unperceived.  In  any  case,  these  are  but  surface-eddies ; 
and  the  great  under-currents  of  religious  change  set  steadily 
from  more  to  less  stringent  authority,  from  more  complicated  to 
simpler  creeds,  from  a  feebler  to  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of 
reason.  Nor  should  we  be  blinded  to  the  general  trend  of  this 
evolution  by  the  presentation  of  Protestant  ideas  under  a  mask 
of  Catholic  conformity,  or  by  the  transfer  of  superstitious  folly 
from  the  accidental  environment  of  its  birth  to  the  more 
congenial  shelter  of  organised  unreason. 

English  pietism  had  not  greatly  endeared  itself  by  early 
association  to  the  restless  young  spirits  who  were  now  throwing 
off  its  yoke.  Its  professors  had  little  sympathy  with  children, 
whose  '  perverse  and  froward  characters,'  to  use  Wilberforce's 
expression,  were  adduced  as  a  telling  evidence  of  man's  fallen 
state.  Sabbatarianism  bore  on  them  with  especial  severity. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  genial  household  of  Buskin's  parents 
its  terrors  were  painfully  experienced.  '  It  is  a  strait  and  sore 
question  with  me,'  the  great  critic  wrote  long  afterwards, '  for 
when  I  was  a  child  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  some  three-sevenths 
of  my  life  because  of  Sunday ;  for  I  always  had  a  way  of  looking 
forward  to  things,  and  a  lurid  shade  was  cast  over  the  whole  of 
Friday  and  Saturday  by  the  horrible  sense  that  Sunday  was 
coming  and  was  inevitable.'^  With  other  unfortunates  every 
day  seems  to  have  been  a  Sabbath.  The  younger  Augustus 
Hare  says  of  Priscilla  and  Esther  Maurice,  F.  D.  Maurice's 
sisters, '  of  the  two  I  personally  preferred  Priscilla,  but  both 
were  a  fearful  scourge  to  my  childhood,  and  so  completely 
spoiled  my  life  at  Hurstmonceaux  that  I  looked  forward  to  the 
winters  spent  at  Stoke  for  everything  that  was  not  aggressively 
unpleasant.'  '  At  a  very  early  age  I  was  made  to  go  to  church — 
once,  which  very  soon  grew  into  twice  on  Sunday.  Uncle 
Julius's  endless  sermons  were  my  detestation.'  On  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  he  '  was  never  allowed  to  eat  butter  or  to  have  any 
pudding.'  Inattention  to  lessons  was  punished  by  cruel  horse- 
whippings.  Eeading  a  novel  or  any  kind  of  fiction  was  thought 
absolutely  wicked.  His  first  schoolmaster,  the  Eev.  Bobert 
Kilvert,  *a  very  "religious"  man,  deeply  learned  in  ultra- 
evangelical  theology,'  slashed  his  pupils'  hands  with  a  ruler  and 

»  «  Pore  Clavigera,*  Vol.  L,  p.  486. 
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Iheir  bodies  with  a  cane  for  exceedingly  slight  offences.  The 
papil^  themselves,  bred,  we  must  suppose,  in  very  devout 
&mille9,  were  '  a  set  of  little  monBters  *  with  the  most  depraved 
imagiiiatiocis.  Esther  Maurice,  afterwai'ds  Archdeacon  Hare*s 
wife^  *  had  the  inflexible  cruelty  of  a  Dominican,  She  would 
mUingly  and  proudly  undergo  martyrdom  for  her  mvn  prin- 
ciple0,  but  she  would  torture  without  remorse  those  who  differed 
froni  her.' 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  religion  only  by 
ila  gende  and  humane  manifestationa  in  the  pi-esent  day  that 
po900i  professedly,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  religious  should 
indiilga  in  such  revolting  abuses  of  power.  But  in  truth  what 
XMOm  passes  for  pure  religion  is  something  so  transformed  by  a 
omixnj  of  contact  with  what  feligionists  used  to  call  the 
godleai  philosophy  of  Bentham,  as  to  possess  hardly  a  positive 
tndt  tQ  common  with  the  system  to  which  it  has  succeeded. 
Ada!  Ibooe  who  woiUd  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  rationalism 
most  Always  take  this  modifying  action  into  account. 

Haie*a  autobiography  is^  I  believe,  unique  as  a  record  of 
wltal  a  sensitive  child  could  be  made  to  suffer  in  a  model 
Bagliah  tamily  during  the  religious  revival  There  may  be 
CJmggwation  in  the  details;  but  tlie  general  picture  has  its 
Adolity  guaranteed  by  its  resemblance  to  the  companion 
piotnes  of  chih!-life,  all  the  more  real  because  fictitious,  in 
*Di:vid  Copi»*.^rtield '  and  *Jane  Ejti3/  And  there  are  other 
•onroei  of  information  tending  to  confirm  the  impression  of 
l«l%ioQfl  gloom  spread  over  English  home-life  in  the  thirties 
isd  after  Speaking  evidently  from  personal  experience,  J.  A. 
V^ood^  tdls  08  tliat  'liome  was  the  place  of  discipline  and 
all  the  amusements  were  at  college.  At  college 
wetd  (fie)  no  '*  you  must "  and  you  **  must  not,"  At 
diere  WBB  nothing  else.  Till  he  went  to  college  (at  least 
lie  waj*  quite  a  child)  Edward  had  never  known  the  idea 
is  represented  by  the  word  amusement.  Tlie  Canon 
[feed.  Aicfadaacou  Froude]  had  made  a  point  of  refusing  it  to 
lum.  md  taught  him  to  set  an  unnatural  value  on  it  in  order 
Id  nulce  him  fi^l  the  more  poignantly  wlmt  it  was  to  be 
depiiyed  of  it/  ^  In  Charles  Pearson's  famUy,  where  also  the 
bihm  wee    e    deigyman,  the   same   system    prevailed  at  a 
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somewhat  later  period.  '  little  provision  was  made  for  juvenile 
amusements  and  pastimes.  .  .  .  His  temperament  rebelled 
against  the  copious  religious  diet  yet  was  tinctured  by  it.  His 
child-letters  to  his  mother  indicate  how  strictly  the  obligation 
of  religious  introspection  had  been  inculcated.  He  had  been 
directed  to  specify  his  '*  most  particular  faults."  After  ranking 
in  one  epistle  "  too  much  troublesomeness  and  quarrelsomeness  " 
foremost,  he  gives  the  palm  in  another,  after  due  deliberation, 
to  "disobedience"  as  of  "more  consequence"  stilL'  The  un- 
fortunate subject  of  this  hot-pressure  training  remarks  that  *  it 
was  bad  for  me,  morally  and  intellectually.  The  most  innocent 
amusements — ^from  dancing  to  the  theatre — were  proscribed, 
and  our  dissipation  was  to  attend  a  Bible  Society  or  a  Missionary 
Meeting.'^  At  Bugby,  to  which  he  was  subsequently  sent, 
entering  after  Arnold's  death,  the  Amoldian  system  did  not 
excite  his  enthusiasm.  The  boys  were  very  badly  taught,  the 
famous  moral  culture  made  them  disagreeable  prigs,  and  the 
best  specimens  turned  out  showed  no  real  superiority  to  the 
elite  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester. 

With  the  great  .era  of  industrial  expansion  dating  from  the 
introduction  of  railways  and  the  complete  establishment  of 
firee-trade.  Evangelicalism  gained  an  evil  name  from  the 
association  of  some  of  its  professors  with  commercial  swindling 
on  a  large  scale.  Where  the  confessional  does  not  exist — 
except,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  children  of  pious  families — 
r^ular  codes  of  casuistry  are  not  found.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  understanding,  practically  equivalent  to 
the  exculpations  of  Escobar,  that  the  saints  might  spoil  widows' 
houses  'in  the  way  of  business'  without  incurring  the  male- 
dictions of  their  Master.'  Corruption  completed  the  process 
which  disunion  had  begun.  Men  might  once  more  b^in  to 
use  their  resuson  without  rebuke  when  the  fruits  of  unreason 
were  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

1  *  Oharles  Henry  Pearson/  pp.  2-8  and  12. 
*  See  the  Preface  to  Kingsley's  *  Yeast '  (1851). 


CHAPTER  XII 

TH2  UKITAMANa  ANB  THl   BIOAD  GHUECB 

Ws  liaim  tean  how  the  new  Biblical  criticism  and  the  revival 

of  esghtaeath-eentuiy  philosophy  pi'ovoked  a  gi^eat  ratioualietic 

movement  in  England,  leading,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to 

m  ottmber  of  almost  siinultaneous  attacks  oo  the  popular  retigiou 

bom  wiito^  of  high  distinct  ion  in  acholaiialiip  and  literature, 

Tbese  wnt€f9  certainly  represented  a  large  mass  of  opinion 

in  the  ootuttty  hostile  to  the  old  dogmas  and  eager  for  an 

g|ipaittiitity  of  publicly  dissenting  from  them.     According  to 

Hsniei  Martineau,  the  majority  of  sensible  and  thQUghtfuI 

BIB  without  theological  belief,*     But  if  theii-  thoughts, 

their  conversation,  were  fi^ee,  they  remained  almost 

entirely  debarred  from  the  wder  publicity  of  the  press.     Even 

criticisms,  overt  or  implied,  on  the  Biblical  nan-^tive 

tebooed.     Hiirriet  Martinean  herself  supplies  a  striking 

of  tlm  imsspoiisible  censorship.    Her  book  on  '  Eastern 

liJe,*  in  wMch  she  suggested  a  natural  origin  for  the  Mosaic 

ivilpoti,  w*8  accepted  by  Murray  aftex  he  had  made  Idmself 

•eqaAJnted  with  the  contents;  but  he  subsequently  withdrew 

bin  lliis  engpgeiniant,  under  the  dictation,  as  was  supposed,  of 

Ui  derioal  dientfi.*    There  were  even  apprehensions,  happily 

imfbttnded.  that  Cfiarles  Knight  would  not  be  able  to  publish 

her  '  Hiatdty  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,'  which  does  not  con- 

a  wtwd  against  Christianity.     The  author  of  the  '  Vestiges/ 

I  bis  ou^eMly  guarded  anonymity,  took  pains  to  reconcile 

hit  hfpoibmB  with  the  literal  truth  of  Geneais ;  not  without 

mam,  tar  experiments  pointing  towards  the  spontaneous  genera* 

ttoo  of  itm&at  lifo  had  recently  drawn  down  a  storm  of  obloquy 

«  Ibiir  aaUior,  with  the  result  of  compelling  him  to  give  up 

h%*  Vol.  n.,  p,  29S.  *  Op.  dt,,  p,  S95. 
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such  pursuits  altogether.*  Works  like  Hume's  'Essays'  or 
Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall '  would  certainly  not  have  found 
any  publisher  of  the  first  rank  had  they  been  offered  to  the 
trade  in  1850,  or  indeed  for  several  years  afterwards. 

In  private  life  also  a  certain  amount  of  intolerance  con- 
tinued to  smoulder.  We  have  seen  how  Froude  was  cut  by 
friend  after  Mend  in  the  streets  of  Oxford ;  and  a  few  years 
earlier  (1845)  a  young  man,  distinguished  by  the  initials 
E.A.B.,  felt  bound  to  break  off  an  affectionate  intimacy  with 
Herbert  Spencer  on  account  of  the  danger  it  threatened  to  his 
faith.*  Conservatism  was  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  by  the 
violence  of  the  new  attacks  on  tradition.  But  such  violence 
was  necessary  before  increased  freedom  of  utterance  for  milder 
criticisms  could  be  won.  All  permanent  advances  in  English 
opinion  are  secured  by  compromises;  and  the  further  the 
pioneers  of  a  movement  have  pressed  fonvard,  the  larger  will 
be  the  extent  of  new  territory  annexed  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise. 

England  has  the  good  fortune,  shared  with  her  by  her 
American  colonists,  of  possessing  in  Unitarianism  a  religious 
community  which  represents  and  embodies  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise under  a  form  ready  for  immediate  application,  whenever 
— which  is  pretty  often — the  controversy  between  reason  and 
religious  belief  seems  to  demand  it.  We  have  seen  how  such 
an  occasion  arose  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  again  during  the  pietistic  reaction  after  1814.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  Unitarianism  cannot  spread  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  being  subject  to  continual  defections  on  both  sides, 
back  to  Catholicism  ^  or  forward  to  complete  rationcJism.  But 
its  churches  have  always  engrossed  a  disproportionate  share 
of  ability  and  virtue,  notwithstanding  the  taunts  heaped  on 
their  members  from  both  extremes ;  and  their  very  numerical 
insignificance  makes  them  the  fitter  to  serve  as  points  of 
transition. 

But  the  Unitarian  spirit  is  more  than  a  transition  point,  it 

*  Artiole  on  Andrew  Crosse  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/ 
Vol.  Xni.,  p.  224. 

*  Herbert  Spencer's  *  Autobiography,*  pp.  275-6. 
'  In  the  sense  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
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I  is  a  leaven.     The  convertB  it  yields  to  orthodoxy  do  not  drop  at 

Ibe  ofttbedrsl  door  those  principles  of  reason  and  conacience 

in  wfaoea  respect  they  have  been  reared.    They  apply  them, 

perhaps  unconsciously,  perhapa  nnder  subterfuges,  to  their  new 

£iilii,  with  the  result  that  this  becomes  transformed  into  some- 

Ihiiig  with  a  meaning  quite  different  from  what  it  originally 

iKRe.    Examples  of  the  process  will  present  themselves  as  we 

proceed.     And    Unitarians   who    go    further  into   rationalism 

eany  with  them  an  intelligence  of  religion  and  an  interest  in 

lis   records  quite  unlike  the  dead  LndiGferentism  so  frequent 

mBta^  those  who  reject  religion  as  a  whole, — sometimes  from 

N     MOtiWB  with  which  reason  has  very  little  to  do* 

H       Besides  its  leavening  influence  on  orthodoxy^  Unitarianism 

Heontsiiis  an  itself  a  germ  of  progressive  criticism.    Being  related 

Htd  tiie  Pfotestaut  Trinitarian  Churches  much  as  tliey  are  related 

lo  Bome,  its  adh^^nts  are  doubly  pledged  to  free  enquiry,  and 

MditiotiaUy  familiar  with  it  through  the  circumstance  of  theii* 

gndnal  evoluiton  from  Presbyterian  Nonconformity.     Nor  is 

^lia  alL    Wliile  orthodox   Protestants  may  fairly  take  their 

Heiid  OB  the  letter  of  Scripture,  appealing  with  confidence  to 

I     ile  infaUible  dictatea  as  against  the  pretensions  of  Eome,  the 

■  UnitafiAa  position  is^  in  this  respect^  less  secure.  Yarions 
Hstigjee  of  doctrinal  development  are  represented  in  the  New 
H  liwrtatiwini — to  say  nothing  of  the  Old ;  and  the  latest  of  these 

ate  distinctly  more  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  than  with 
the  lierotic&l  view;  while  everpvhere  there  ai^  parts  which, 
liieistiiig  as  they  do  the  moml  ideas  of  harbarous  ages,  cannot 
be  eceepced  as  divine  truth  by  the  modem  English  conscience. 
Unitarian  scholars  have  all  along  been  more  disposed 
other  Christians  to  welcome  the  diaintegrating  criticism 
itkoA  hfts  nndermined  the  historical  character  of  just  those 
BiMicel  books  whose  contents  were  least  easy  to  reconcile  with 
preooDJoeived  standards  of  doctrinal  belief.  Among  the 
moat  distasteful  to  them  were  Original  Sin,  the  Incama- 
Aod  the  Atonement.  Now,  the  first  of  these  lis  closely 
with  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  j  the  second 
I  villi  tbe  itoriet  of  the  Yirgin-birth  in  the  Synoptics,  the  dis- 
L  liwiMi  in  Ibe  Fourth  Qospd,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 

■  Ife  kler  Faoline  Epistles ;  and  the  last  with  certain  prophetic 

■  ***■**■"■  interpreted    as   referring  to   Christ — ^all    documents 
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peculiarly  discredited  by  modem  German  research.  Anglican 
divines  sometimes  boast  that  their  position  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  higher  criticism.  But  the  claim  might  be  £eur  more  truly 
made  by  the  heretics  whom  they  most  detest,  by  the  modem 
successors  of  Locke  and  Priestley. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  narrative 
it  may  have  been  noticed  how  Unitarian  ideas  have  acted  as 
a  decomposing  ferment  on  English  theology.  Coleridge  was 
first  estranged  from  orthodoxy  by  the  example  of  William 
Frend ;  and  although  his  return  to  the  Church  was  marked  by 
exceptionally  bitter  attacks,  continued  through  life,  on  those 
whom  he  called  Socinians,  yet  the  impress  of  their  heresies 
remained  on  his  religion  to  the  end.  In  his  esoteric  teaching 
the  First  and  Third  Persons  of  the  Trinity  seem  to  have  been 
volatilised  into  abstractions,  while  the  second  Hypostasis  is  only 
personal  during  its  earthly  union  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Adam 
is  a  myth ;  the  Fall  means  the  dissociation  of  finite,  self-conscious 
individuals  from  the  Absolute  One ;  and  the  Atonement,  what- 
ever else  it  may  mean,  certainly  does  not  mean  a  transfer  of 
(rod's  wrath  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

At  a  later  period  Charles  Bray  owes  his  first  doubts  to 
arguments  with  a  Unitarian ;  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Hennell, 
who  was  bred  a  Unitarian,  makes  the  first  critical  examination 
of  the  Gospels  undertaken  by  an  Englishman ;  and  €ts  a  result 
of  reading  it,  Marian  Evans  renounces  her  Evangelical  creed. 
Emerson,  who  began  life  as  a  Unitarian  minister,  powerfully 
influences  the  younger  Oxford  men;  and  Theodore  Parker,  a 
very  advanced  Unitarian  for  those  times,  by  his  translation  of 
De  Wette  makes  Old  Testament  criticism  accessible  to  English 
readers,  as  Marian  Evans  throws  open  New  Testament  criticism 
by  her  translation  of  Strauss. 

Probably  no  writer  of  the  age  better  represented  these 
critical  tendencies  as  they  were  received  and  transmitted  by 
the  Unitarian  intelligence,  or  gave  them  so  wide  a  diffusion,  as 
William  Eathbone  Greg.  Bom  in  1809,  he  belonged  to  a  family 
eminent  even  among  the  Unitarians  for  their  admirable  qualities 
of  intellect  and  character.  They  were  mill-owners,  but  com- 
bined business  with  a  wide  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
Toung  Greg  did  not  succeed  in  business,  and  eventually  devoted 
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lamflejf  atmoet  entmly  to  literature.  His  studies  in  the  early 
fbftim  seem  t^^  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  religions 
IHoUeiiia  left  f4>r  reconsideration  by  the  pietiatie  movement  ag 
it  alowty  ebl)ed  avay.  Between  1845  and  1848  he  wrote  a 
book  fm  *  the  Creed  of  Christendom/  apparently  in  the  first 
"f*Ttfl*  to  cleiir  up  his  own  thoughts  on  tlie  subject,  and  witliont 
any  immediate  view  to  publication.  The  conclusions  oome  to 
are,  *  th&t  the  tenet  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptarea  is  base- 
\tm  and  imteiiable  under  any  form  or  modification  which  leaver 
Id  t(  a  dogmatic  value ; — that  the  Gospels  are  not  textnally 
Ikiikfiil  records  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Jesus,  but,  occa- 
liotully  at  least,  ascribe  to  him  words  which  he  never  uttered 
and  deeds  which  he  never  did; — and  that  the  Apostles  only 
paitiaUy  comprehended  and  imperfectly  transmitted  the  teaching 
«if  tl«ir  Great  Master/  ^ 

Thm  topics  dealt  with  in  the  '  Creed  of  Christendom '  cover 

Urn  iOiM  ground  as  those  discussed  in  '  Phases  of  Faith  ' ;  but 

II10  nature  of  the  ease  Greg's  treatment  of  them  is  more 

|ilete  and  systematic  than  NdMuan's.    The  lines  of  thought 

ink  opcnetl  in  modem  England  by  Coleridge,  Milman,  Tlurlwall, 

ttd  Dr,  Arnold,  are  continued  imder  the  guidance  of  De  Wette, 

and  sncli  other  Gennans  as  had  been  translated  since 

tstna,  but  with  far  greater  boldness  than  was  possible  to 

and  not  without  the  common  sense  engendered  by  business 

Greg's  general  tone  is  more  conciliatory  than  Xawinan*s, 

liis  attitude  towards  the  Founder  of  Christianity  \^idely 

'  We  regard  him/  it  is  said, '  as  the  perfection  of  the 

ipritaal  diaracter,— as  surpassing  all  men  of  all  times  in  the 

and  depth  of  his  communion  with  the  Father.     In 

bis  sayings  we  feel  that  w©  are  holding  converae  witlx 

tiie  wisest,  imt^ti  noblest  Being  that  ever  clothed  thought  in 

Ibt  poor  laQguage  of  humanity/*     Greg,  in   fact,  considered 

Uurif  a  dmstian,  and  continued  to  claim  the  title  through 

tt^  iHitwilliefieiidiiig  the  cutting  epigram  of  Fitj^james  Stephen, 

ti/lm  mamputA  him  to  a  disciple  '  who  had  heard  the  Sermon 
m  the  Mount,  whose  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the 
MWielet>aiid  who  diefi  V^efore  the  Kesurrection/ ^  It  may  be 
idM  ikmX  he  was  rather  sceptical  ahout  a  future  Hfe^  and  did 


i  of  CItfiikBidoia,'  FrelMe,  p<  o.  (Stb  ed.). 
•  C^L  ciL»  Vol  It*  p.  108.  •  '  Life  of  Sir  J,  P,  Stephen/  p.  313, 
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not  believe  that  God's  will  could  be  affected  by  prayer.  But 
this  inconsistency,  if  such  it  were,  need  not  prevent  his  being 
classed  with  the  conciliatory  rationalistic  group  of  the  fifties 
rather  than  with  the  revolutionary  group  of  the  late  forties. 

The '  Creed  of  Christendom '  was  not  published  until  between 
two  and  three  years  after  its  completion.  The  author  explains 
this  long  suspense  by  his  unwillingness  to  do  what  'might 
unsettle  and  destroy  the  faith  of  many/  But  this  consideration 
finally  gave  way  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  the  advance 
of  truth ;  to  a  sense  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  belief  in 
Biblical  infallibility,  involving  as  it  did  the  authority  of  some 
Scriptural  passages  which  seemed  '  to  condemn  the  good  and  to 
denounce  the  true ' ;  and  to  the  desire  to  help  those  who  were 
struggling  with  similar  difficulties.  Newman's  '  Phases  of  Faith  * 
is  mentioned  in  this  connexion  as  a  work  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  his  conviction  that  a  radical  change  in  the  pre- 
valent view  of  Biblical  authority  was  called  for, — an  important 
testimony  to  the  epoch-making  significance  of  what  may  more 
truly  be  called  a  Tract  for  the  Times  than  any  of  the  elder 
Newman's  pamphlets. 

The  '  Creed  of  Christendom '  had  a  sale  which,  though  not 
large,  was  singularly  steady  and  continuous,  two  editions  being 
disposed  of  in  twenty-two  years.  Mr.  John  Morley  tells  us  that 
he  can  well  remember  the  share  it  had  during  the  late  fifties  in 
'  shaking  the  fabric  of  early  beliefs  in  some  of  the  most  active 
minds'  at  Oxford.^  But  after  1873,  when  the  third  edition 
appeared,  its  popularity  seems  to  have  enormously  increased, 
for  the  eighth  edition  is  dated  only  ten  years  later  (1883).  Then 
the  demand  suddenly  ceased — two  remarkable  facts,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 

Bathbone  Greg  considered  that  the  work  he  did  could  only 
be  undertaken  by  a  layman.  When  he  began  to  write  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  £ngl£uid  were  not  free  enquirers ;  and  but  for 
pioneers  like  him  they  might  never  have  become  so.  However, 
it  seems  curious  that  he  overlooked  what  might  be  done  by 
the  ministers  of  his  own  denomination.  Among  these  James 
Martineau  takes  far  the  highest  place,  and  in  the  ranks  of 
English  divines  his  place  is  among  the  first.    With  a  genius 

»  « MisoeUanies,'  Vol.  HI.,  p.  242. 
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h^  and  mtenae  rather  tbao  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  a 

fl^lfi  which  imp(rG88es  much  more  than  it  attracts,  he  yet  pi^vcd 

nigalarly  fitted  for  the  part  of  a  mediati»r  between  tlie  old  and 

Ihe  naw  tlieology.    Iii  Biblical  criticism  be  represented  the  most 

advance  views  of  his  time,  in  natural  religion  and  in  ethics  the 

acMt  nitrograde.     Both  positiong  were  the  result  of  a  gradual 

evotnlioii  in  his  own  mind^  accomplished  under  Gei-matiie  itu 

ftoflnwi ;  and  while  the  one  gave  him  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 

■    iMaoD,  tlie  ijther  gave  him  a  voice  in  the  couiicik  of  faith. 

H        Under  the  guidance  of  Priastley  Unitarianism  had  become 

^faMKTCs&tad  with  determinism  in   morals  and  with  empiricism 

^pn   psycholp^.      Tlius    it   liappened   that    Martineau's    own 

Qtfiittil  omivictioaa   wei%  formed  in    the  school   of  Bentham 

mA  James  MilL     It  is  curious  to  Iiear  that  at  this  stage  any 

mgviai  aad  niisgiv^ings  on  his  part  were  overboiiie  by  his  sister 

Harriett  *  acute,  rapid,  and  iucisive  advance  to  a  concltisioa  upon 

ti«y  poinL*^     Lite  the   two  Newmans,  the  two  Martincuus 

ifemed  froED  the  same  ideal  basi?,  and  each  retained  to  the  end 

mm  of  the  elements  into  which  it  split  under  the  stress  of  a 

fiaohrii^  dialectic.     Tlie  sister,  holding  fast  to  her  philosophy 

qC  deleimiaistii  and  ex|)erience.  ultimately  became  a  convert  to 

PMcMuD.    The  brother,  holding  fast  to  his  religion  of  pei^nal 

fciQiid  hia  way  to  accepting  freewill  together  with  as 

•  intuitiotDs  as  were  needed  to  save  the  necessity  of  proving 

til  posidnn — the  sort  of  half-mysticism  which  is  a  compromise 
nwson  and  tradition.     In  this  instance  also,  as  in  the 
gnMip,  more  fem^l^s  eonsisteucy  is  displayed  by  the 
■MOi  ihAii  by  the  man. 

Bw  cfeciBii-e  intellectual  breach  occurred  in  1839.     At  that 
te  Harriet  had  oeaseti  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  wldle  James 
fa  csonversiou  to  philosophical  spiritualism  was  corn- 
Such  a  philoeophy,  however,  is  no  more  compatible  than 
laj  qUmt  with  tlie  old  dogmas — less  compatible  even^  because 
I  Ji  (tm  lbs  moral  judgments  of  civilised  society  an  absolute 
ML    It  alao  drew  him  into  sympathy  w4th  German  thought, 
,  lad  htm  to  study  for  a  year  in  Germany.     In  this  way  he 
um  aoqitaititad  with  a  method  of  New  Testament  criticism 
m  deatncltvo    lo     the    old   traditions    than   any   hitherto 
,  Uia  method  of  Battr. 

*  '  Ufle  of  Jamet  Miiniue&u;  Vol.  U.,  p.  W^. 
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The  great  scholar  whom  I  have  named  offers  a  shining 
example  of  the  truth  that  philosophy  is  not  indebted  to  physical 
science  for  the  idea  of  evolution,  having  possessed  and  applied 
it  to  history,  especially  religious  history,  while  naturalists  were 
still  clinging  to  their  immutable  species.  Baur  had  worked 
himself  free  from  the  supematuralism  of  his  youth  in  the 
school  of  Schleiermacher :  in  the  school  of  Hegel  he  had  learned 
to  follow  the  process  by  which  thought  is  imfolded  from  thought. 
Finally,  his  studies  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity  con- 
vinced him  that  it  represents  such  a  development,  but  that  the 
successive  stages  of  the  process  have  been  telescoped  by  an 
arrangement  attributing  books  whose  composition  extends  over 
more  than  a  century  to  the  generation  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Crucifixion.  Baur  supposes  that  the  first  disciples 
of  Jesus  formed  a  narrow  Judaising  party ;  that  St.  Paul,  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  thought,  first  clearly  conceived  Christianity 
as  a  world-wide  religion ;  that  the  Church  grew  from  the  conflict 
and  reconciliation  of  their  contrasted  views ;  that  the  Catholic 
dogmas  arose  one  by  one  from  the  necessities  of  this  gradual 
adjustment;  that  the  canonical  books  embodying  the  more 
exalted  ideas  of  Christ's  nature  are  relatively  recent ;  and  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  Incarnation  appears  full-blown, 
is  the  most  recent  of  all. 

A  band  of  able  writers,  among  whom  Eduard  Zeller  and 
Albert  Schwegler  may  be  mentioned  as  having  won  an  inde- 
pendent reputation  by  their  researches  in  other  departments  of 
learning,  gathered  round  Baur  at  Tubingen,  and  helped  to  work 
out  his  scheme  in  detail.  It  was  also  adopted  by  scholars  moie 
remotely  connected  with  the  school,  among  others  by  David 
Strauss,  who  had  originally  approached  the  'New  Testament 
problem  on  quite  different  lines.  As  often  happens  in  such 
investigations,  the  original  theory  with  its  Hegelian  scaffolding 
of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis,  had  only  a  provisional  im- 
portance. What  remained  was  the  discredit  thrown  on  several 
Epistles  hitherto  accepted  by  most  theologians  as  first-hand 
documents  for  the  history  of  dogma  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
above  all  the  reduction  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  reoori 
of  an  eye-witness  to  a  religious  allegory  of  the  second  centuiy. 
Christ's  testimony  to  his  own  divinity,  and  the  attestation  given 
to  his  claim  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  fell  under  the  same 
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lirtttsfca     Dr.   Arnold*s  'impregnable   fortress  of  Christianity,* 
fftboidy  «iiOfwn  to  be  indefensible  by  Francis   Newman,   was 
fodnoed  by  the  new  batteries  to  a  heap  of  niins. 

Baiir's  results  must  have  speedily  become  known  to  English 

stude^Eits,  fur  they  are  quoted  and  adopted  by  E.  W,  Maekay  in 

hift  'Progress  of  the    Intellect'  (1850),   a  work   wMch   was 

tonived  with  considerable  applause  by  the  fre^thinking  group 

N     ■Mociitiid  with  George  Eliot,  but  which,  apart  from  its  reference 

■  \Q  tlia  Tabingen  views,  has  no  value  whatever.     Far  more  im- 

■  {MXtanip  ibough  less  outspoken,  was  the  adhesion  given  by  James 
HlIntiMftu  three  years  later  in  a  paper  entitled  'Creed  and 

Herariei  of  Early  Christianity/  *  It  contains  a  very  condensed 
but  MX  stimmaiy  of  Baur's  theoty,  and  an  answer  to  what  Bunsen 
AppOied  to  he  the  fatal  objection  to  '  the  Tubingen  romance/ 
fmnifliiect  by  the  newly  discovered  manuscript  of  Hippolytus. 
UtttiiieAli  saw  at  once  how  mucli  Umtarianiam  gained  by  the 
iitiodttctioii  of  development  into  early  Christianity — assuming, 
of  woTSHQj  that  its  earliest  was  also  its  mast  genuine  form, 
MltCkry  had  '  maint-ained  Uiat  the  creed  of  the  Church  during 
dn  flfst  two  centuries  was  Unitarian.  But  tMs  view  wtis 
tflBidod  with  many  difficulties  so  long  as  the  present  canonical 
Sttiptiires  were  allowed  to  have  l>een  in  the  hands  of  the 
:  of  that,  period,  and  recognised  as  authorities  ;  for  the 
Birr&tiviaG  of  the  miractdous  conception,  the  v^Titings  of  Paul, 
ltd  tte  Gotiiel  of  John,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  scheme  of 
hdiaratlribitted  to  the  early  Unitarians/  These  difBculties,  of 
mmm^  Umppmx  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Tiibingen  theory, 
\  vlticli  hieltidos  Priestley's  ^witli  a  vast  deal  more/^ 

Uartiti^ftu  did  not  again  take  the  field  as  a  Biblical  critic 

lis  my  gm^  force  until  tliirty-seven  years  later,  when  he  once 

me  fbrwapd  as  a  defender  of  the  moat  advanced  German 

Otherwise,  his  activity  in  the  fifties,  so  far  as  it  aided 

|cb»  ifmfid  of  rationalism,  consisted  in   brilliant  defences   of 

theisiit  against  the  assaults  of  orthodox  apologists  who 

:  to  loake  the  poeitioa  of  its  adherents  too  hot  to  hold  them ; 

ml   in  traieh&nt  criticisms  on   the  orthodox   dogmas  which 

«B  tnoft  olfjoctioiKable  to  Unitariang.     With  the  exception  of 

**W«lnlMlV    Rtrkw*    [or    AprU,    IS^.    Rei»H]^ted    in    'Studies    of 
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a  few  special  organs  the  periodical  press  still  remained  closed 
to  heterodox  theology;  but  Martinean  made  himself  heard 
through  those  few.  Of  these  the  'Prospective  Eeview'  was 
exclusively  Unitarian,  and  lived  only  for  ten  years.  Much 
more  important  was  the  'Westminster  Beview/  It  had  long 
been  the  organ  of  the  Philosophical  Badicals,  and  with  their 
extinction  as  a  body  had  come  to  represent  advanced  liberalism 
along  the  whole  line,  theology  included.  In  1852  it  b^an  a 
new  series  under  the  management  of  John  Chapman,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Marian  Evans,  who  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
strongest  band  of  contributors  then  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Islands.  Among  these  were  Miss  Evans  herself,  Froude,  W. 
E.  Greg,  G.  H.  Lewes,  James  Martineau,  Francis  Newman, 
Herbert  Spencer,'and,  somewhat  later,  Mark  Pattison.  Carlyle 
and  Mill  also  wrote  for  it,  though  very  rarely.  On  religious 
topics  the  tone,  while  far  bolder  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
fifteen  years  earlier,  still  remained  cautious  and  respectful 
Martineau,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease  among  asso- 
ciates who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  his  positive  convictions. 
Accordingly  after  a  few  years  he  severed  his  connexion  with 
the  '  Westminster,'  and  joined  in  getting  up  a  new  organ  called 
the  'National  Eeview,'  in  which  the  old  'Prospective'  was 
merged.  *  National '  would  have  been  a  singular  misnomer  had 
the  new  organ  been,  what  it  has  been  called,  a  Unitarian  review. 
But  the  description  is  hardly  accurate.  No  doubt  the  theological 
articles  were  written  by  Unitarians,  but  their  tone  was  studiously 
unsectarian,  and  in  some  ways  rather  sympathetic  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Literature,  scholarship,  science,  and  politics 
were  largely  represented ;  and  two  at  least  of  the  most  brilliant 
contributors,  Edward  Freeman  and  Walter  Bagehot,  were  at 
the  time  orthodox  rather  than  Unitarian ;  while  the  review 
enjoyed  the  moral,  and  it  is  said  even  the  material,  support  of 
Lady  Byron,  a  liberal  Churchwoman. 

A  significant  circumstance  was  that  the  '  National  Beview ' 
should  be  published  by  such  a  high-class  firm  as  Chapman  and 
Hall.  Hitherto  John  Chapman  had  been  the  only  *  respectable' 
publisher  in  London  who  would  risk  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing out  anything  that  might  be  called  of  a  dangerous  character 
in  theology.  Now,  the  first  number  of  the  *  National '  contained 
something  that,  judged  by  the  opinions  then  prevalent,  seemed 
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rmj  dangerous  indeed-  The  writer  of  an  article  on  Ewald'a 
*Ltfe  of  CbriBt'  suggested  that  eome  at  least  of  the  Cloapel 
iDiiacleo  were  fairly  explicable  on  the  mythic  theory;  and 
mbsequent  papeis  on  doctrinal  questions  were  not  calculated 
to  weaken  the  painful  impression  th\i3  produced. 

An  essay  of  James  Martineau*3  entitled  '  Personal  Influence 
on  Preaent  Theology '  appeai^ed  in  one  of  the  early  numbers. 
Whfle  nominally  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  J.  H.  Newman, 
Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  it  is  really  nothing  hut  a  glorification 
rf  F.  D*  Maurice,  who  is  represeut-ed  as  Laving  worked  out 
Coleridge's  principles  to  systematic  completeness.  Here  we 
find  a  signal  exemplification  of  the  cloae  contact  existing 
betwiaen  Unitarianism  and  the  Bi-oatl  or  liberal  party  within 
tbe  Church  of  England. 


^  Tlicre  ia  more  than  a  touch  of  irony  about  the  position  into 
which  Maurice  found  himself  foi*ced.  Belonging  to  no  party, 
not  ambitious  of  founding  a  school,  abjuring  the  names  of 
liberal  and  Broad  Churchman,  strictly  and  sincerely  loyal  to 
tha  CTcedfl  and  articles  of  the  Anglican  Communiou,  this  gr^t 
tbeologiAn — the  greatest  perhaps  produced  by  England  in  the 
nintffeaenth  century^ — ranked  in  popular  estimation  with  such 
latitudinarians  as  Stanley  and  Jowetfc,  And  public  opinion, 
kuwpfci  grievously  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of  the  man,  bad 
estimated  the  inevitable  drift  of  his  teaching. 
Maiirioe  has  already  been  named  among  the  distinguisbed 
who,  being  fully  capable  of  attaining  high  eminence  out- 
tlie  clerical  profession,  were  swept  into  Anglican  orders 
by  the  cunent  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  during 
|lh»  twwity-five  years  from  1814  to  1839.  With  him  the 
Imtteaient  was  even  more  powerfully  manifested  than  with 
asy  of  Im  contemporaries,  for  be  bad  first  to  be  won  over  from 
tTmiamtiism  to  the  Catholic  faith.  His  mother  and  sisters  pre- 
eaded  Uim  in  abandoning  that  community,  in  which  the  father* 
M!fb**'  Maurice,  was  a  minister,  either  for  the  Church  of 
PT»gl*«*l  or  for  some  form  of  orthodox  Dissent.  Deliverance 
frani  rill  lliiinigh  the  blood  of  Christ  seems  to  have  1>eeQ  tbe 
gttfictkiti  tot  all  alike.  The  elder  Mamiee  alone  remained 
«iiiiof«L  Such  differences  of  religious  opinion  in  a  single 
hiiily  gftve  Frederick  Maurice  the  idea  of  a  truth  deeper  than 
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opinion,  in  which  all  discords  were  reconciled.  After  various 
wanderings  and  experiments  in  living,  he  received  baptism 
(very  unnecessarily  as  would  appear)  in  1831,  and  took  orders 
three  years  afterwards. 

In  modem  times  the  controversy  between  the  Unitarians 
and  their  Catholic  opponents  has  turned  on  moral  much  more 
than  on  metaphysical  questions.  Some  philosophers,  or  rather 
theosophists,  have  managed  to  persuade  themselves  that  an 
absolute  and  infinite  Being  is  more  intelligible  when  thought 
of  as  having  three  persons  combined  in  a  unity  of  substance, 
than  when  thought  of  as  having  or  consisting  of  only  one. 
But  for  people  in  general  such  high  speculations  have  no 
meaning.  Not  only  the  man  in  the  street  but  the  man  in  the 
study  passes  them  by  with  a  sneer  or  a  sigh.  The  dogma 
of  Christ's  divinity  has  a  religious  value  simply  because 
religionists  have  assumed  that  sin,  being  an  ofifenoe  against 
God,  merits  an  eternity  of  sufTering,  and  that  his  just  vengeance 
can  only  be  bought  off  by  the  transfer  of  the  penalty  to  a  being 
of  infinite  goodness,  a  divine  Bedeemer.  On  the  other  hand, 
monotheism  has  from  the  first  been  an  irreversible  postulate 
of  Christianity.  Therefore,  these  two,  the  offended  Law-giver 
and  the  reconciling  Saviour,  must  somehow  be  one  God  while 
retaining  their  distinct  personalities.  The  metaphysical  mystery 
was  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  moral  solution. 

But  once  established  at  the  heart  of  religion,  this  mystery 
of  unity  in  plurality  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful 
fascination  on  all  minds  of  a  mystical  tendency,  offering 
them  as  it  did  a  type  and  support  for  their  love  of  the  self- 
contradictory  as  such,  an  instalment  of  the  fundamental  unity, 
the  All-One  for  which  they  craved.  Coleridge  had  such  a 
mind ;  and  in  him  the  metaphysiccd  passion,  fed  by  indulgence 
in  opium,  was  the  more  freely  gratified  because  it  worked  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  religious  sense  of  sin,  the  genuine 
conviction  of  personal  unworthiness,  due  to  that  same  habit  of 
opium-eating  combined  with  other  intemperance. 

Maurice  never  met  Coleridge,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  his  philosophy.  Intellectually  he  was 
much  the  stronger  thinker;  while  morally  there  can  be  no 
comparison  between  one  of  the  worthiest  and  one  of  the  weakest 
of  good  men.     But  Maurice  had  a  rare  fiEu^ulty  for  receiving 
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instrocticm  fmm  those  whose  general  ways  of  thinking  and 
aetiiig  wem  most  utdike  his  own;  and  in  tliis  instance  there 
wmft  at  teast  one  point  of  agreement.  Both  were  deep  students 
of  Atoandrian  speculation ;  and  the  synthetic  tendencie^si  of 
this  miieteenth  century,  felt  even  more  by  Mauiice  than  hy 
Colfllidge,  were  in  his  case  reinforced  by  family  exi>erienees 
wlioQ  lo?8  was  found  more  potent  to  reunite  than  difrereiices 
rf  oiiinion  to  divide.  The  result  was  a  mystical  faith,  twining 
roctiid  Iraditional  creeds  and  formularies  for  support^  but 
reiiiCerpreting  them  iiith  a  freedom  which,  in  the  jiid^finont 
rf  tno«t  believers,  took  away  their  original  meaning  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  dangeroim  heresy,  by  something,  in  fact,  veiy  like 
the  old  Uiiitariamsm  of  the  new  doctor. 

Mftniioe,  to  begin  with,  refused  to  recognise  the  sense  of 
ciii  as  the  foundation  of  I'eligion.  Indeed,  he  mtber  disliked 
Um  word  religiou  as  savouring  of  heathenism,  and  pt^fetTed  to 
WKf  theology. 

Our  foundation  should  be  God  alone,  conceival  as  a  plurality 
of  wills  united  in  obedience  and  love.  Humanity  lias  Ijeen 
itwiinny  received  into  the  embrace  of  this  divine  unity,  and  sin, 
wUdi  is  esaantially  notliing  but  wilfulne.ss,  a  spirit  of  self- 
MMrtioii  and  revolt,  has  been  eternally  forgiven  through  that 
fmmiem  of  the  Divine  Persons  witli  each  other.  lievelation 
conveya  a  knowledge  of  this  etenial  fact  to  tlie  sinfiU  soul,  which 
iwiave  it  without  being  reconciled. 

In  thia  view  there  can  be  no  question  of  reconciling  an 
Father  by  the  transference  of  Ws  vengeance  to  the 
of  so  innocent  Son ;  and  the  Unitarians  are  quite 
in  their  prc^test  against  such  a  confusion  of  moral 
diittiietioiiM  jis  that  parody  of  the  Atonement  would  imply. 
And  imtoed  the  false  view,  when  logically  worked  out,  in- 
rvilahlj  laads  to  a  <lisniption  of  the  divine  unity  by  representing 
tiie  Filher  and  the  Son  as  totally  contrasted  in  their  attitudes 
lov«ni§  mftD,  tlie  oue  knng  all  liatred,  the  other  all  love.  This 
wii  MUton'a  \iew,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  Arianism  of  his 
dkaologJcal  ti^alise.  But  the  Uuitarians  on  their  side  are  mis- 
taken in  fiuicying  that  filial  subordination  excludes  equality; 
vhtie  tliatr  doetriiie  of  a  uui-personal  God  exposes  us  to  '  tlie  neces- 
mq  and  the  bofror  of  aacribing  self-will  to  the  Author  of  All'  ^ 
>  Mamrioo's '  Dootnn«  of  Sacrifioe,'  p.  £09» 
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Maurice  interprets  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
spirit  uniting  the  Will  commanding  with  the  Will  obeying. 
That  Spirit  is  the  divine  life  in  regenerate  man,  emphasised  in 
an  exclusive  manner  by  the  Quakers,  but  recognised  also,  and 
more  completely,  by  the  Church. 

Eternal  life  and  eternal  death  are  states  of  the  soul  not 
related  to  time.  To  know  and  love  Grod  is  eternal  life :  to  be 
separated  from  God  is  eternal  death.  Maurice  could  not  accept 
the  Unitarian  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  would  be  saved 
after  undergoing  a  finite  period  of  punishment.  What  good 
would  that  be,  he  asked,  if  they  remained  the  same,  without 
knowledge  of  God  ?  Even  in  Heaven  their  state  would  be  worse 
than  any  hell.  But  he  also  refused  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
future  action  of  divine  love.  There  is  hope  for  all,  even  for 
the  lost :  let  that  suffice. 

A  strong  probability  that  all  persons  who  did  not  accept  the 
Atonement  in  the  sense  of  substituted  suffering  would  be  con- 
demned after  death  to  never-ending  torment  was  at  that  time 
the  fundamental  dogma  of  English  Protestantism.  To  the  free- 
thinker it  was  just  what  more  than  any  other  dogma  made 
religion  incredible.  Maurice  claimed  to  be  restoring  the  true 
interpretation  of  certain  Scriptural  phrases,  without  cdlowing 
any  weight  to  sentimental  considerations.  Yet  perhaps  here, 
also,  his  early  Unitarian  training  may  have  affected  his  thoughts 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  was  aware  of.  At  any  rate,  the 
orthodox  tradition  was  against  him,  and  he  was  driven  from  his 
professorship  at  King's  College,  London,  by  the  action  of  its 
Principal,  Dr.  Jelf.  Outside  clerical  circles  a  large  body  of 
public  opinion  declared  itself  in  his  favour,  for  reasons  with 
which  he  had  little  sympathy ;  and  his  friend,  Charles  Kingsley, 
gave  occasional  expression  to  this  more  popular  view  in  his 
sermons  and  novels. 

At  the  time  when  Maurice  was  first  becoming  a  prominent 
figure  in  theological  controversy,  a  much  younger  clergyman, 
F.  W.  Eobertson,  best  known  as  Robertson  of  Brighton,  was 
exercising  a  somewhat  similar  influence,  and  giving  a  more 
eloquent  expression  to  somewhat  similar  views,  having  arrived 
at  them,  as  would  seem,  by  an  independent  course  of  study. 
He   too  stood  aloof  from  all  parties,  but  was    opposed  on 
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itial  points  to  the  Evangelicals,  in  whose  tenets  be  bad 
bseii  brought  up,  and  to  the  High  Church,  at  whom  he  struck  in 
criticising  what  he  called  Romanist  doctrines.  Like  Maurice,  or 
pfrrhapd  even  more  than  Maurice,  he  aocepta  the  principle  of  an 
inward  light,  that  pliosplioTeacence  of  religious  belief  in  decay. 
'Hiefe  is/  he  pnx;lainied  fmm  Ms  Brighton  pulpit,  'thei^e  is  an 
inwanl  state  of  heart  which  makes  truth  credible  the  moment 
il  is  stated.  .  .  ♦  Tlie  thing  is  to  believe,  not  because  we  are 
leanifNl  or  am  pn>ve,  but  because  there  is  something  in  us,  even 
Guda  own  Spirit,  which  makes  us  feel  light  as  light  and  truth 
as  Irtith  : — that  is  the  blessed  faith/  ^  *  An  inspiration  as  true, 
and  as  certain  as  that  which  ever  pmphet  or  apostle 
is  yours  if  you  will/  *  Unfortunately  this  ilhiminationj 
iKi  freely  granted  to  all,  produces  t|uite  different  arrangements  of 
liglit  and  shade  acconling  to  the  shape,  fumittu'e,  and  aperture 
liie  oiUBeni  obscura  which  receives  it.  Eoliertson  openly 
the  interpretation  of  the  Atonement  accepted  as  self- 
pvidencing  truth  by  the  Evangelicals  whom  he  had  forsaken. 
*  Let  ni3  man  say  that  Christ  bore  the  wTath  of  Giid.  .  .  .  Christ 
c&m^  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil  and  He  Ixire  the  penalty 
€if  that  daring/  *  *  Entire  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will  is  the 
only  perfect  Sacrifice  .  ,  .  all  other  notions  ai^  false.  Whatever 
mlniditci*^  the  conception  of  vindictiveness  or  retaliation,  wliat- 
ewer  ipeaka  of  appeasing  fury ;  whatever  estimates  the  value  of 
Ibt  Saviour's  sacrifice  hy  the  **  penalty  paid  " ;  whatever  differs 
ttom  tbcee  notions  of  sacrifice  contained  in  psalms  and  prophets 
—is  bomfowed  from  the  bloody  shambles  of  Heathenism  and  not 
froiB  Jewish  altars/  ^ 

With  eqmX  trenchancy  he  dismisses  the  notion  of  inlierited 
pmlt>  McI  m  firmly  by  the  mystical  Dr*  Newman  as  by  any 
CalvinisL  *  Original  ain  is  not  the  guilt  of  an  ancestor  imputed 
l»  an  tnaooent  descendant,  but  it  is  the  tendencies  of  that 
ancntor,  living  in  his  offspring  and  incurring  guilt.  Original 
tta  cau  be  forgiven  only  in  so  far  as  original  sin  is  amoved.  It 
il  ool  ikdatn'i ;  it  is  yours/  ^ 


•  Senaon  pretched  on  Esater  Day,  March  37, 1863. 

•  Brntrnxm  for  Apfil  2i,  1849. 

•  80001)011  for  NoT»Db«r  i&,  1849. 
«  CbHitmM  Da.y,  I8S1. 

•  Mmreh  IT,  1860. 
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Here  we  have  reason  entering  into  a  weak  and  futile  com- 
promise with  barbaric  superstition*  Inherited  tendencies  CLre 
not  guilt,  they  are  temptations,  or,  in  purely  ethical  language, 
motives  to  do  wrong.  Whether  such  motives  arise  fix)m  heredity 
or  from  accidental  variation,  or  from  disease,  or  &om  some 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  is  morally  irrelevant.  In 
any  case,  the  strength  of  the  motive  or  temptation,  whichever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  not  its  source,  is  the  thing  to  be  considered ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  strength  it  counts,  everywhere  outside 
theology,  not  in  aggravation  but  in  extenuation  of  the  fault. 
Moreover,  to  talk  of  forgiving  original  sin  is  a  thoroughly  con- 
fused expression,  if  we  adopt  Eobertson's  interpretation  of  the 
phrase.  For  acts  only  can  be  forgiven,  not  tendencies ;  and  the 
removal  of  the  tendency  leaves  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  the  act,  if  it  be  a  wrong  one,  in  full  force.  Thai  certainly  is 
not  Adam's — whatever  Adam  n(iay  mean  ; — but  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  responsibility  for  it  needs  to  be  more  carefully 
defined. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  speak  as  if  Maurice 
and  Eobertson  were  wresting  Scriptural  texts  to  a  new  meaning 
when  they  quoted  them  in  defence  of  their  own  mystical 
doctrine.  In  reality  they  were  much  nearer  the  mark  than 
their  Evangelical  opponents.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact  is  that  the  prophets,  psalmists,  and  apostles,  being  in  a 
position  very  like  theirs,  were  seeking  like  them  to  reconcile 
reason  with  authority  by  a  mystical  interpretation  of  inherited 
beliefs.  And  modem  research  has  made  it  highly  probable 
that  even  '  the  shambles  of  heathenism  * — to  which  the  shambles 
of  Judaism  exhibited  a  strong  family  resemblance — bore  witness 
to  a  primaeval  mysticism,  a  mysterious  identification  of  the 
worshipper  with  the  victim,  and  of  both  with  the  God  to  whom 
it  was  offered.  Originally,  however,  this  strange  communism 
had  nothing  to  do  with  morality,  except  in  so  far  as  whatever 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  solidarity  in  the  tribe  makes  for  the 
devotion  of  each  individual  to  the  common  good  of  all.  But  in 
modem  times  at  least  it  seems  hazardous  to  connect  the  duties 
of  citizenship  with  ideas  so  difficult  to  imderstand,  and  so  open 
to  criticism  when  they  are  understood.  Such  criticism  was 
freely  applied  by  James  Martineau,  who  took  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  the  concessions  made  to  Unitarianism  by  the  new  school 
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of  Anglican  theolc^,  while  showing  that  they  pointed  towaiiiB 
I  a  amrender  of  the  whole  orthodox  position, 

Haurioe  was  a  timid  conservative  in  Biblical  criticiamp  and 
I  look  1x1  with  suspicion  on  that  free  handling  of  inspiration 
which,  like  his  own  doctrinal  innovations,  took  its  riae  fram  the 
»ttuly  of  Coleridge  and  its  iuci-ease  from  Germanic  inflnence, 
Bobertson,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Heidelbei^,  and 
hftd  even  translated  Leasing 's  *  Education  of  the  Human  Eace/ 
felt  that  influence  to  some  extent,  though  it  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  tTBced  in  his  Bermons,  where  the  historical  truth  of  Scripture 
fTOm  lieginning  to  end  seems  to  be  assumed.  In  Ids  weekday 
lecttutm  he  showed  that  Genesis  had  been  made  np  out  of  two 
distinct  floouments — then  and  long  afterwards  a  dangerous 
a0veliy  for  the  religious  world  of  England — but  still  ascribed 
.     Ifae  W€itk  of  compilation  to  Moses* 

H  A  much  more  serious  shock  was  given  to  the  public  opinion 
L^  Brighton,  or  at  le^t  to  clerical  opinion,  by  his  protest  against 
^l^a  prevalent  Sabbatarianism,  which  condemned  even  a  countiy 
wslk  on  Sunday  as  a  breach  of  the  fouith  Commandment.* 
Alone  among  the  alei^men  of  Brighton  ho  refused  to  join  in  a 
pelitbn  ag&indt  opening  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  day  of  rest, 
although  personally  objecting  to  the  devotion  of  any  part  of 
Saoday  to  the  amu^^ments  wliich  it  afforded,  Tlie  authority 
of  tiMl  New  Testament  is,  as  he  point*?  outj  quite  decisive  on  the 
matter;  and  his  argument,  although  in  form  an  appeal  to 
aittharity,  f«ally  marks  an  advance,  if  a  small  one,  in  the  spreatl 

I  of  miiaitatiam ;  for  it  involves  the  destructive  action  of  reason 
oo  %  religioug  belief. 
Even   Uien   the  Sabliatarians  were  only  a  minority,  and 
poostbly  a  very  small  minority,  of  the  people  of  England,     But 
Uief  Wtt«  imwerful  and  united  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  any 
ooDlMtod  election,  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  put  an 
inoMtible  iireasuie  on  the  Administration.     Even  so  popular  a 
BUaistor  lu  I/ml  Palraerston  had  to  give  way  when  his  policy 
iato  conflict  with  their  fanatical  superstition.     He  had 
,  permiffiion  for  the  regimental  bands  to  play  in  the  Parks 
f,  but  withdrew  it  on  being  threatened  by  a  vote  of 
wliicb  seemed  likely  to  be  carried  if  he  resisted*     It 
was  amngod  thai  this  should  be  done  ostensibly  in  deference 
■  Senson  (or  Dctobar  28|  ISiO, 
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to  a  remonstrance  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
affected  to  speak  in  the  name  of  public  opinion ;  but  those  who 
were  beliind  the  scenes  knew  perfectly  well  what  this  pretension 
was  worth.^  Clearly  a  much  more  drastic  argument  than  texts 
from  St.  Paul  was  needed  before  this  shameful  tabu  could  be 
overcome. 

A  social  observer  of  great  acuteness  and  wide  experience 
has  credited  the  Oxford  Movement  with  the  break-up  of 
Evangelical  tyranny.  But  this  is  an  optimistic  view  arising 
from  the  tendency  to  find  good  in  everything,  even  in  reactionary 
sacerdotalism,  which  history  does  not  confirm.  The  truth  is 
that  in  the  fifties,  long  after  Newman's  secession,  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  stronger  than  ever,  and  had  won  over  the  State  to 
their  exclusive  support.  Bad  as  was  the  tyrant,  the  people  had 
no  mind  to  kill  him  to  make  his  Eomanising  brother  king. 
Salvation  came  from  the  Broad  Church,  whose  services  on  this 
occasion  have  some  analogy  with  those  rendered  to  democracy 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  Beform  Bill.  A  first  breach  had  been 
n^e  in  the  fortifications  of  privilege  by  Bentham  and  his 
radical  following.  But  the  actual  storm  and  conquest  could 
only  be  affected  by  the  party  of  progress  under  the  guidance  of 
its  old  aristocratic  leaders.  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  Tories  as  traitors  to  their  order ; 
and  there  was  little  cordiality  between  them  and  their  Benthamite 
allies.  But  their  appeal  to  posterity  has  not  been  made  in  vain, 
and  it  will  now  be  generally  admitted  that  they  did  a  work 
which  no  other  party  could  have  done  so  welL  And  now  also 
in  the  struggle  for  spiritual  emancipation  the  English  people 
were  unconsciously  waiting  for  their  clergy  to  take  the  lead,  as 
they  had  taken  it  before  imder  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  II. 
In  accepting  the  post  they  laid  themselves  open,  like  the  Whigs, 
to  a  chaige  of  half-heartedness  and  treason.  But  like  the 
Whigs,  they  saved  the  situation  and  ended  some  intolerable 
abuses,  succeeding  where  more  thorough-going  reformers  would 
have  failed. 

Eathbone  Greg  had  justified  his  intervention  in  the  theo- 
logical arena  on  the  groimd  that  the  work  of  overthrowing 
Biblical  infallibility  had  to  be  performed  by  an  unfettered 

>  *  Greville  Memoirs/  Port  HI.,  p.  818. 
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IftyisiftiL  Yet  less  than  six  yenrs  after  the  publicattoa  of  bis 
*CRM)d  of  Cliristemiom  *  a  moie  effective  blow  was  struck  on 
the  nsifi  side  by  a  clergyman,  the  Bev.  John  Macuaught, 
incuBibutit  of  St.  Cliryaoatom's  Chitrch,  Everton,  Liverpool,  in 
tim  ahftpe  of  a  small  volume  on  '  The  Doctiino  of  Inspiration.' 
lis  abject  is  to  show  that  the  Bible,  wlulo  possessing  the  highest 
claims  on  our  affection  and  veneration,  has  no  claim  to  in- 
fallibil]ty»  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  contains  some  important 
emsfQi.  The  author  carefully  excludes  scientific  considerations 
from  hia  purview  in  order  to  guard  against  the  reply  tliat 
'  9ciotieG  is  as  yet  only  in  it^  infancy,  and  we  therefore  know 
Doi  what  Ita  ultimate  decision  may  be/^  A  few  skilfully 
en  instanGes  of  discrepancies  between  the  Grospel  nan-atives, 
or  two  more  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  with  a  general 
to  De  Wette  and  Strauss,  suffice  to  establisli  the 
fallibility  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  history.  So  far  Maonaught 
ii  Able  to  quote  the  authority  of  sundry  bishops  on  his  side* 
Bui  tbeie  writers  exclude  the  possibility  of  religious  eiTor, 
and,  to  ttie  a  phrase  since  grown  familiar,  admit  Biblical  in- 
hllihility  in  &ith  and  morals.  He  goes  further  still,  boldly 
inpogiutif;  oertain  passages  in  both  Testaments  as  ettiically 
or  doetrinally  untrue.  Among  these  ai^  the  praise  given  to 
Jtd  far  Uie  murder  of  Sisera ;  the  denial  of  man's  immortality 
by  oettain  Faalmista ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  St.  Paul's 
decUimtioii  that  but  for  the  insurrection  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
would  be  the  most  reasonable  choice. 

Macnaught  concludes  by  showing  that  his  theory  of  in- 
■{Rniioii  aa  not  necessarily  involving  infallibility,  may  bo 
kneitly  held  by  one  who  has  undertaken  the  msponsibilities 
qT  an  Anglican  clergyman ;  a  contention  fully  confirmed  not 
yetts  afterwards  by  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the 
Hia  own  views  subsequently  became  so  advanced 
lie  Ml  obliged  to  resign  his  benefice  and  to  withdraw  from 
1^  laixuaCry  for  a  time.  Whether  after  this  hia  creed  became 
wn^  ocnnerv^tive  or  liis  notions  of  clerical  latitude  more  liberal 
I  CMuioi  cij ;  but  be  certainly  sought  and  obtained  readmission 
b  the  fold*  giving  occasion  to  a  not  very  brilliant  witticism  on 
fim  put  of  Wbately,  who  deprecated  the  appearance  of  *  ticket- 
#teve  defgymen '  in  the  pulpit. 

«  Op,  eif-,  p.  18. 
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The  '  Doctrine  of  Inspiration '  reached  a  second  edition  in 
six  months^  and  a  fifth  edition  the  year  after  its  publication. 
A  still  more  noteworthy  fact  is  that  it  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  a  firm  whose  name  also  stands  on  the 
title-page  of  two  collections  of  very  heterodox  essays  by  James 
Martineau,  and  who  also  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  'Psychology*  (1855). 

Macnaught  tells  us  that  his  work  received  the  general 
approbation,  among  others,  of  Professors  Jowett  and  Baden 
Powell,  of  the  Eev.  Rowland  Williams,  and  of  the  Eev.  H.  B. 
Wilson,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  CoU^e,  Oxford,— that 
is  to  say  of  four  out  of  the  seven  whose  names  were  soon  to  be 
blazoned  over  England  as  contributors  to  '  £ssa]rs  and  Beviews.' 
That  volume  was  in  truth  the  final  and  condensed  result  of  a 
fermentation  which  had  been  working  all  through  the  fifties, 
but  failed  to  attract  general  attention  until  it  took  the  form  of 
a  collective  manifestation,  recalling  the  Tractarian  movement  of 
an  earlier  epoch  by  its  spirit  of  revolt  against  accepted  standards. 

Macnaught  himself  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  of  the  four 
divines  whom  he  quotes  three  were  Oxonians.  Similarly  the 
leaders  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties, 
Francis  Newman,  J.  A.  Froude,  Clough,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
belonged  to  the  same  university,  as  also,  without  exception,  did 
the  group  of  English  Positivists,  Congreve,  Frederic  Harrison, 
Bridges,  Beesley,  and  Cotter  Morison,  followed  with  more  freedom 
by  John  Morley.  And  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  in  earlier 
ages  Oxford  had  bred  such  men  as  Wycliflfe,  Locke,  Tindal, 
Gibbon,  Bentham,  and  Shelley,  it  seems  strange  that  such  a 
focus  of  innovation  should  be  celebrated  by  Matthew  Arnold 
for  its  fidelity  to  lost  causes.  The  same  remark  might  have 
been  made  with  equal  justice — or  one-sidedness — of  France,  the 
foreign  country  with  which  Oxford  has  always  been  most 
intimately  associated.  Both  have  done  much  to  keep  the  past 
alive,  but  more  to  hasten  the  birth  of  the  future.  Nor  has  the 
other  great  English  University  been  invcuiably  found  on  the 
winning  side.  Just  now,  as  it  happens,  Cambridge,  or  at  least 
one  of  its  Colleges,  is  further  advanced  on  the  road  to  complete 
rationalism  than  Oxford.  But  half  a  century  ago  this  was 
certainly  not  the  case.    Writing  in  1853,  Dr.  Whewell,  the 
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faitnio^  mail  at  Cambridge,  absolutely  demes  that  rationalism 
k  jpreadiiig  among  the  cultivated  clasBas ;  ^  while  Keble,  one  of 
tht  hmA%  of  Uie  Oxford  Movement,  and  presumably  still  in 
ritli  his  universitjv  shows  himself  painfully  aware  of  the 

At  m  time  when  attention  was  iirst  drawn  to  this  significant 
imtfMt  between  the  two  ancient  seats  of  learning,  a  notiou  then 
nd  afterwards  widely  current  was  called  in  to  explain  it, 
Peofile  observ^ed  that  by  a  natuml  reaction  Bomauism  gave 
biitli  to  infidelity,  and  a  too  exclusive  reliance  on  authority 
lo  a  rdiaooe,  equally  exclusive,  on  human  reason^  To  avoid 
tlia  one  wis  to  escape  the  other.  And  so  while  Oxford  was 
pjniil^  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  fit  in  religion,  Cambridge  calmly 
pQintsed  her  sober  way,  the  ver>^  Via  Media  about  which  her 
^ilor  bad  vainly  boasted,  and  as  one  of  her  own  children  had 
imi  il,  *  turned  to  si^ni  the  falsehood  of  extremes/ 

I  bate  already  taken   occasion  to  express  my  opinion — 

wbicb  for  the  rest  has   no  claim  to  originality — about  this 

UiMsy  of  reactions*    It  seems  to  me  superficial  and  misleading. 

Eiperienee  does  not  seem  to  show  that  the  same  persons  readily 

pui  from  one  extreme  to  another.     But  it  often  happens  that 

la  aoti^e.  united,  and  clamorous  minority  make  it  seem  m  if 

tbiir  apioiuns  wo^  accepted  by  the  whole  community.    Then 

■fkar  a  fcfane  other  and  perhaps  older  streams  of  tendency, 

iiod  by  other  minorities,  recover  from  their  temporary 

cx)me  lo  the  surface,  and  give  their  name  to  the 

line  of  movement 

111,  at  any  rate,  was  what  happened  at  Oxford  when  the 

which  liad  taken  its  name  from  her  went  to  pieces. 

Eariy  in  tbe  dinetaeiith  centmy  there  had  been  formed  what 

»it  odlad  a  Noetic  School  in  the  common-room  of  Oriel,  that 

a  a  ichool  of  close  reasonera,  whose  aim  was  to  account  to 

for  things,  not  to  take  them  on  authority.     At  its 

Whately,  with   wliam  Arnold,  Blanco  White,  and 

Mm  to  have  l*eeu  more  or  less  intimately  associated ; 

*Ub  Ibetr  contemporary,  Milman,  showed  that  the  critical  spirit 

;  Jimilad  to  a  single  college.    These  distinguished  scholars 

Uuakera  were  realty  Broad  Churchmen,  although  the  name 

»  <  lib  ol  Wmtem  WhflWAU,*  by  Mra.  Stair  DougUa,  p,  4S1. 
•  ^UU^  \U\^:  by  SLr  JoIid  Colarid^,  p.  iS3. 
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did  not  come  into  use  until  long  afterwards.  Naturally  the 
Tractarians  regarded  them  with  the  bitterest  hostility;  while 
they  kept  up  a  continual  protest  against  Newmanism,  and 
carried  on  directly,  or  by  their  successors,  a  liberal  tradition, 
which  on  Newman's  secession  stepped  into  its  place. 

The  philosophical  and  historical  studies  which  so  markedly 
distinguished  Oxford  from  Cambridge  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  new  liberal  movement,  particularly  when  Mill's 

*  Logic/  Grote's  '  Greece/  and  Lewes's  *  History  of  Philosophy/ 
came  to  enter  into  the  course  of  reading  for  the  final  schools. 
These  works  did  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  Auguste  Comte ; 
aud  Halford  Vaughan's  inaugural  lecture  on  modem  history, 
delivered  in  1848,  helped  to  impress  the  idea  of  historical 
evolution  on  an  audience  thrilled  with  interest  and  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time  another  philosophy,  more  congenial  toithe 
place,  and  destined  to  achieve  an  even  greater  success  than 
Positivism  at  Oxford,  had  already  gained  a  footing  within  its 
precincts.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter,  Hegel 
seems  to  have  first  become  known  in  England  through  Strauss's 

*  life  of  Jesus/  which  was  certainly  talked  about  at  Oxford  in 
1844,  if  not  earlier;  and  in  1846  we  find  a  clerical  tutor  of 
Balliol  reported  to  be  *  deep  in  Hegel.'  ^  A  few  years  later 
Sir  William  Hamilton  mentions  that '  Hegelianism  is  reputed 
to  be  making  way  at  Oxford ; '  *  while  the  satire  on  H^el  in 
Mansel's  '  Phrontisterion,'  written  at  about  the  same  date, 
shows  with  what  alarm  the  advance  was  viewed  by  a  bigoted 
conservative. 

Thus  Oxford  combined  a  great  interest  in  theology,  inherited 
from  the  Tractarian  movement,  with  a  still  greater  interest  in 
the  new  philosophy  by  which  all  theology  was  being  explained 
away  and  superseded.  At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  general 
indifference  prevailed  with  regard  to  both  studies,  until  attention 
was  drawn  to  them  once  more  by  unexpected  developments  at 
the  sister  University. 

The  clerical  tutor  of  Balliol  *  deep  in  Hegel '  of  whom  Francis 
Newman  wrote,  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  Benjamin 
Jowett.  To  give  a  complete  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man 
is  beyond  my  power ;  nor  is  there  any  particular  need  of  one  in 

>  *  Life  of  James  Martineau/  Vol.  n.,  p.  820. 
»  •DiaouBsions  on  Philosophy,*  p.  788. 
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(lie  present  coonexJon.  It  wiU,  I  tliink,  be  generally  admitted 
timi  his  influence,  first  as  an  Oxford  teacher  on  his  immediate 
popib,  and  then  on  the  far  wider  circle  of  tliose  who  felt  it  only 
t&fDQgh  his  books,  was  a  factor  of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
iysltiry  of  English  thought  during  the  second  half  of  tlie  nine- 
tamiii  oentnrj%  And  it  will  also  be  admitted,  though  jierhapa 
vilh  more  reluctance,  that  this  influence  told  chiefly  as  a  dis- 
iateigratuig  force,  as  a  solvent  of  dogmas  and  fixed  eoDTictions 
of  All  sorta^  So  far,  it  made  for  ratioualism  \  and  the  popular 
of  his  poaition,  both  among  rationalists  and  among 
believers,  would  reckon  him  as  one  of  its  foremost 
As  it  happened,  however,  his  scepticism  extended 
lo  logic,  enabling  him  to  hold  two  contradictory  propositions  at 
ifae  same  time  \  and  also  to  hold  a  proposition  without  accepting 
aU  Ihe  eonaequeneea  that  accm'ate  reasoning  would  show  to  l^a 
dadueihle  from  it.  And  not  only  could  he  reconcile  such  license 
wilh  \m  intellectual  conscience,  but,  what  was  still  more  con- 
xeoimi  for  an  academical  teacher  in  Holy  Orders,  he  could 
halihii&lly  employ  words,  anil  induce  others  to  employ  them^ 
m  &  seam  totally  different  fi'om  that  in  which  they  were 
gneimlly  nied,  or  had  originally  been  intended  by  those  who 
eomtiniefed  the  fonnularies  of  the  established  Church.  Whether 
\im  emm  of  mtionalkm  has  in  the  long  run  L>een  served  by 
diii  twolbld  violation  of  logical  sincerity  can  hardly  as  yet  be 
dBleniiiiied.  On  the  one  hand,  great  numbers  of  disbeUevei^s  in 
the  fliore  incredible  parts  of  Christian  theology  have  l>een  enabled 
to  fidlov  a  clerical  career,  and  to  clear  away  a  mass  of  popular 
iOpciKitMiii  by  simply  letting  it  drop  out  of  their  sermons  and 
On  the  other  hand^  systematic  trifling  with 
not  precisely  the  best  way  of  making  it  prevail ; 
iad  llie  oooatant  repetition  of  certain  formulas  as  if  they  were 
Init  Mnipn  lo  facilitate  the  restoration,  in  times  of  weariness 
iad  iBiimiesaion,  of  the  living  taith  with  which  they  once  were 
fOed.  This  at  any  rate  was  what  happened  in  the  eighteenth 
OBteij,  when,  as  Wilberforce  could  justly  boast,  *our  inestimable 
lAntgjr '  *  kept  alive  that  cycle  of  primitive  superstitions  which 
tilt  Ug^  Qrmk  morality  incidcated  from  the  pulpit  had  super- 
iBifed  fixr  a  tiandred  years. 

like  the  Xewmans,  Jowett  bad  been  brought  up  as  an 

'  *  Pt^ctioU  View  of  ObristlaiiSt?,*  p.  413. 
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Evangelical;  and  but  for  the  changed  intellectual  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  his  early  manhood,  he  might  have 
chosen  one  of  the  straightforward  courses  by  which  they  found 
their  way  out  of  an  untenable  position.  As  it  was,  he  observed, 
half  ironically,  that '  but  for  some  divine  providence '  he  '  might 
have  become  a  Eoman  Catholic/  ^  W.  G.  Ward's  marriage  was 
the  means  appointed  for  his  salvation.  'After  that,'  he  tells 
us, '  the  Tractarian  impulse  subsided,  and  while  some  of  us  took 
to  (rerman  Philosophy,  others  turned  to  lobster  suppers  and 
champagne.  They  called  that  "being  unworldly."'*  But  in 
fact  the  Grermanic  movement  had  begun  some  time  before 
Ward's  dramatic  exit  from  the  University,  whatever  share  that 
event  may  have  had  in  the  austerities  of  less  studious  devotees. 
Jowett  himself  had  been  travelling  in  Gtermany  the  previous 
summer,  using  the  opportunity  to  consult  Erdmann  about  'the 
best  manner  of  approaching  the  works  of  H^l ' ;  and  on  re- 
turning to  Oxford  he  found  Froude  'regularly  Germanised.' ' 
Indeed  his  own  doubts  about  the  Gospels  had  been  first  aroused 
by  Scott's  lectures  on  Niebuhr.^  Evidently  what  saved  him 
fh)m  Ward's  fate  was  no  single  intervention,  but  a  deep-laid 
scheme  of  Providence. 

Coleridge  worked  out  his  philosophy  chiefly  under  the 
guidance  of  H^l's  German  predecessors;  but  it  may  have 
been  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  Hegel  that  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Understanding  and  the  Beason,  explaining 
Beason  as  a  faculty  which  somehow  enables  us  to  believe  in 
self-contradictory  ideas,  just  because  they  involve  a  contradiction. 
Such  a  method  of  conception  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  make 
the  Catholic  mysteries  more  credible.  A  shallow  rationalist 
may  hold  that  theism  and  pantheism  exclude  one  another :  God 
cannot  be  both  absolute  and  personal.  But  on  rising  to  a  higher 
synthesis  the  difiiculty  vanishes,  or  rather  it  becomes  the 
solution.  Jowett  entered  the  same  school  at  a  higher  grade, 
where  the  fogs  of  mysticism  had  been  left  behind.  What  was 
more,  he  learned  to  use  the  dialectic  method  as  a  solvent  for 
itself,  a  menstruum  in  which  Hegel's  scholastic  pedantry  dis- 
appeared. *  A  student  of  Hegel,'  he  tells  us,  *  does  not  regret 
the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  him.     He  finds  that  he  has 

»  *  Life/ Vol.  I.,  p.  74.  «  Ibid, 

»  Pp.  01/.,  p.  111.  «  p.  69. 
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ived  £iom  him  a  reiil  enlargement  of  mind  and  much  of  tlie 
tilie  spirit  of  philDsophy  even  when  he  has  ceased  to  helieva  in 
He  shows  US  that  ooJy  by  the  study  of  metaphysics 
tire  get  rid  of  metaphysics,  and  that  those  who  are  in  theory 
tnoei  csppoaed  to  them  are  in  fact  most  entirely  and  hopelessly 
608lav«l  by  them/  ^ 

Hen?  tliere  is  a  promise  of  a  more  complete  ematicipativm 
than  Comte  and  Mill  could  grant ;  but  also  perhaps  the  tlu^eat 
of  a  future  conftision  of  the  intellectual  with  the  volitional  and 
eoiDtional  spheres,  of  ophelism  as  a  method  of  faith. 

Id  1846  Jowett  read  the  *  Vestiges/  and  was  disgusted  with 
Sedgwidc's  attack  ou  it.  The  book,  he  thinks,  may  be  aU  wrong, 
bat  18  not  in  principle  more  hostile  to  i-eligion  than  are  the 
adailtied  truths  of  science.  '  AD  science  tends  to  demonstration, 
to  lock  up  tlie  world  under  a  series  of  causes  and  effects.  It  \n 
DO  nae  to  make  nsligion  fill  up  the  intei-stices  of  science  which 
tm  taeiety  accidental'  ^ 

Hiifitst  interest,  however,  is  Kew  Testament  criticism,  which 

<3f  Doarae  be  studies  under  German  guidance,     'Kothing  can 

exiMd  ibe  abauniities  which  tJie  English  divines  have  talked 

dboBl  *  the  Synoptic  problem.     After  planning  a  critical  work 

lAidi  WM  to  have  included  a  discussion  of  the  Gospels,  he 

ilUmatelr  restricted  himself  to  a  few  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Bae  tbe  licst  help  came  from  Baur*s  work, '  the  ablest  book  *  lie 

hn  'tvcr  read '  on   the  subject*^     He  also  acquaints  himself 

«ilh  ihe  Tubingen  theory  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  sums  up 

lis  ngumefits  on  l*oth  sides  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Stanley,  with 

il  ippftrent  preference  for  the  denial  of  ita  authority.*     It  is 

M  SQipriiiing  that  by  the  beginning  of  1851  Jowett  passed  at 

CUM  for  being  an  '  infidel*  ®    His  views  must  by  that  time 

kiiitieeii  indistingid^hable  from  James  Martmeau's. 

In  1855  the  result  of  his  studies  was  given  to  the  world.  It 
I  form  of  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  tlie  Theasa- 
,  G«Uimns,  and  Bomans,  with  critical  notes  and  disserta- 
tkoi.  Uiese  last  w*ere  the  significant  part.  One  of  them  dealt 
vilk  tli0  docrine  of  the  Atonement,  at  that  time  a  burning 
I  in  llieology.     We  liave  seen  wliat  was  the  attitude  of 


*  •«§  Dlilfiea«  of  Pklo/  Tol.  IV.»  ^,  4S!M* 
• '  LUi,'  ?ifcl,  L,  p.  1117.  <  Qp.  ett.,  P'  l«*2. 
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Maurice  and  Bobertson  on  this  cardinal  point.  On  the  negative 
side  Jowett  agrees  with  them  and  with  the  Unitariana  In 
other  words,  he  is  dead  against  the  popular  inta:pretation,  at 
that  time  held  with  vehemence  by  High  and  Low  Church  alike, 
as  well  as  by  the  great  body  of  Dissenters.  But  his  criticism 
came  with  far  greater  weight  than  theirs,  because  it  was  uiged 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  high  academic  position  at  what  out- 
siders looked  on  as  the  headquarters  of  orthodoxy ;  because, 
in  proportion  to  the  constructive  element,  it  occupied  a  much 
larger  space  than  with  them ;  and  because  it  was  put  forth  with 
a  rhetorical  passion  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  peaceful 
flow  of  rippling  sentences,  each  reflecting  some  momentary  yet 
distinct  light,  which  marks  the  ordinary  tenour  of  his  style. 

The  theory  of  original  sin  is  first  of  all  assailed  with  ques- 
tions which  answer  themselves.  *  Can  God  see  us  as  other 
than  we  really  aie  ?  Can  he  impute  to  us  what  we  never  did  ? 
Would  he  have  punished  us  for  what  was  not  our  own  fault  ?  An 
appeal  to  our  ignorance  of  the  Divine  nature  is  irrelevant.  No 
ditference  between  God  and  man  can  be  a  reason  for  regarding 
God  as  less  just  or  less  true  than  the  being  whom  he  has  made. 
He  is  only  incomprehensible  to  us  because  He  is  infinitely  more 
so.*  ^  Nor  does  the  atrocity  of  the  popular  view  end  here.  Let 
us  recall  the  amoimt  of  the  penalty  consequent  on  cm  act  for 
which  we  were  not  responsible,  *  Mankind  .  .  .  are  not  only 
sinners  but  guilty  before  God.  .  .  .  Their  present  life  is  one 
continued  sin ;  their  future  life  is  one  awful  punishment.  .  .  . 
Free  to  choose  at  first,  they  chose  death,  and  God  does  but  leave 
them  to  the  natural  consequence,'  'Were  we  to  stop  here,* 
Jowett  exclaims, '  every  honest  and  true  heart  would  break  in 
upon  these  sophistries  and  dash  to  pieces  the  pretended  freedom 
and  the  imputed  sin  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  pretended  justi- 
fication of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the  statement  that  man 
necessarily  or  naturally  brought  everlasting  pimishment  on 
himself.  No  slave's  mind  was  ever  reduced  so  low  as  to  justify 
the  most  disproportionate  severity  inflicted  on  himself ;  neither 
has  (rod  so  made  his  creatures  that  they  will  lie  down  and  di^ 
even  beneath  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  them  life.'  * 

But  we  do  not  stop  here.     The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 

^  *  St.  Paul's  Epistles/  Vol.  n.,  pp.  468-9  (first  ed.), 
«  Qp.  oi^.,  p.  471. 
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lo  the  resell© — only,  however,  to  vindicate  one  outrage 
00  swson  by  another.  An  innocent  victim  is  intetposed  to  bear 
ihe  penalty  of  unconinutted  sin,  Chmt  dies  od  the  Cross  to 
save  mankind.  In  what  way  I  '  W£^  it  that  God  was  angry, 
mad  tteeded  to  te  propitiated  like  some  heathen  deity  of  old  I 
Siidi  n  thouglit  refutefl  itself  by  the  very  indignation  wliich  it 
Oftlb  wp  in  the  human  Ijosom/  *  Or  did  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
iqg  Chnsl  change  wratii  into  pity  ?  *  Human  feelings  again 
mf^l  at  the  idea  of  attributing  to  the  God  in  whom  we  live 
sod  move  and  Itave  our  being,  the  jnomaot'ary  clemency  of  a 
tyrmtiL'  •  Or  did  some  mysterious  necessity  stand  in  the  way 
cf  free  forgiveness  ?  This  woidd  be  like  setting  a  heathenish 
file  above  G^xl,  and  a^lmitting^  what  is  impossible,  that  he 
Cftii  do  or  tolemte  what  is  immoraL* 

One  more  subterTuge  remains.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
IImi  CTQcifijdou  had  for  its  object  not  the  gratification  of  God's 
nsnigeftiMae  but  a  dramatic  exhibition  meant  to  impress  on  men 
md  «^gels  that  where  there  is  sin  there  must  be  proportionate 
ittlferiiig^  But  if  so,  'to  what  a  wonderful  straitness  do  we 
reduce  Divine  power,  wliich  can  only  show  forth  its  justice  by 
aOowing  men  to  commit  in  itself  tlie  greatest  of  human  crimesp 
dat  redtiems  the  sin  of  Adam  by  tiie  muider  of  Christ ! '  * 

ITiider  tliese  terrible  blows  the  helmet  of  salvation  lies 
dovn  in  twain.  On  the  one  side  is  the  traditional  religious 
hiUt^  Oft  the  cither  the  law  of  justice.  But,  like  other  thco- 
lopaas,  j0W0tt  follows  the  example  of  Don  Quisote,  and  pro- 
to  pfttcb  it  up  with  pasteboard  and  wire.  The  first 
he  tells  us,  were  deeply  impressed  by  their  Master*s 
telh»  anfl  strove  to  explain  it  by  metaphors  drawn  from  their 
religious  experience,  alxive  all  from  the  sacrifices  and 
of  Judaism.  Much  that  has  become  offensive  to  us 
v«8  iio(  80  to  tboiXLi  Bni  we  are  not  tied  to  a  literal  interpre- 
of  langtiage  winch  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  made 
Among  the  many  expressions  used  by  St.  Paid  we 
Mj  pick  out  wliat  seems  best  suited  for  our  own  edification, 
Kia|i  tlift(  Ihs  believer  is  one  with  Clirist,  not  in  his  deiith 
^  but  in  every  aet  of  his  existence.  Of  course  this  involves 
HUng  Him  an  example^  but  it  includes  very  muoli  more» '  the 


*  Oj^  HL^  p*  ITS. 
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indwelling  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  the  conscious  recognition  that 
He  is  the  will  and  the  power  within  us  to  do  rightly/  ^ 

Jowett  seems  to  see  that  the  peculiar  emphasis  laid  on 
Christ's  death  in  the  early  Christian  documents  is  not  accounted 
for  by  this  inward  communion  with  the  believer.  And  so,  like 
his  opponents,  he  ends  by  taking  refuge  in  mysteiy.  Without 
naming  Coleridge,  he  agrees  with  him  in  saying  that '  we  know 
nothing  about  the  objective  act  on  God's  part,  by  which  He 
reconciled  the  world  to  Himself  .  .  .  and  we  seem  to  know 
that  we  can  never  know  anything.' '  The  helmet  of  salvation 
has  become  a  cap  of  darkness. 

In  making  this  reservation,  Jowett  seems  to  forget  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  for  its  correlative  and  pre- 
supposition the  doctrine  of  original  or  imputed  sin  which  he 
rejects  in  toto,  not  in  this  Essay  but  in  a  previous  one,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  subject.  It  is  there  denoimced  as  being  'at 
variance  with  our  first  notions  of  the  moral  natm^  of  God.' ' 
That  St.  Paul  taught  it  is  not  denied.  But  his  argument  is 
described  as  a  condescension  to  'the  received  opinions  of  his 
time,'*  not  to  be  taken  literally  by  us.  What  the  Apostle 
really  means  is  to  proclaim  the  unity  of  all  mankind,  together 
with  something  conveniently  described  as  *  more  than  language 
can  express.'  *  Obviously  there  is  not  a  religious  belief  in  the 
world,  Christian  or  otherwise,  that  might  not  be  either  preserved 
or  dissolved  by  the  same  process.  It  was  *  a  received  opinion 
of  the  time '  that  good  men  could  occasionally  work  miracles, 
that  gods  became  incarnate  in  human  form,  that  the  soul,  or  a 
part  of  it,  was  distinct  from  the  body  and  survived  it.  And  on 
Jowett's  principles,  such  beliefs  gain  no  additional  authority  by 
being  taken  for  granted  in  every  line  of  the  New  Testconent. 

Another  Essay,®  unfortunately  too  short,  assumes  the  largest 
liberty  to  interpret  Scripture  *  in  the  light  of  those  principles, 
whether  of  criticism  or  of  morality,  which  in  our  age  we  cannot 
but  feel  and  know.'  And  in  justification  of  this  method  it  is 
urged  that  the  Apostles  proceeded  no  otherwise  when  they  read 
their  own  beliefs  about  Christ  into  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  troubling  themselves  about  what  its  authors 


Ibid, 
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TfmUjr  meftBt;— the  implication  of  course  being  that  the 
Chrtstology  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  is  purely 
fiuictful> 

In  Germany,  the  land  of  their  birth,  such  dissolving  views 
of  mljgious  authority  generally  ended,  when  they  had  not  begno, 
with  the  denial  of  a  pei^oual  Gocl.  Among  the  Englifih  i^evo" 
luttcMiists  of  1850  some  had  already  gone  tlus  length,  Matthew 
Arnold  among  the  number.  Jowett  too  lot  his  thoughts  play 
froely  found  this  momentous  problem.  The  results  are  provision- 
ally  embodied  in  an  eaaay  on  Natural  Religion,  appended  to 
the  commentary  on  Bomans.  It  indicates  perhaps  a  still  sur- 
Ting  faith  in  theism  on  the  writer's  part ;  but  the  reflexious 
siieh  aa  wotild  bo  aptar  to  breed  doubts  than  certainties  in 

Hie  idea  of  evolution,  though  never  named,  is  everywh^^e 

to  Jowett's  thoughts.     Indeed,  as  regards  the  sciences 

of  himuui  nature,  it  must  liave  been  familiar  to  one  who  was  a 

itodeni  not  only  of  Hegel,  but  also  of  Comte.     In  this  respect 

bo  wiA  far  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  of  his  time.     The 

actreme  pains  taken  to  dissijmte  the  notion  of  a  pzimaeval 

f9Vliati0tif  of  which  the  heathen  religions  were  so  many  connipt 

traditions,  ahow  how  much  the  educated  classes  in  England  still 

lad  to  ttnleani,  how  great  had   been  the  retrogression  since 

Humfi  fini  clearly  set  forth  the  true  view.     The  false  view  was 

imieed  at  that  very  moment  finding  an  ingenious  exponent  in 

Ghdstone,  who  employed  it  to  elucidate  the  theology  of  Homer ; 

ittlHas  Mullen  though  a  little  less  deludeil,  could  still  talk  in 

Afvporior  fltyle  about  Rousseau's  dream  of  an  original  savage 

Hile,  which  he  supposed  was  refuted  by  the  Eig  Veda. 

Tbem  waa  the  surviving  spirit  of  romanticism.  Jowett,  on 
the  <iUier  hand,  had  not  studied  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy 
far  notlinig ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  him  say  that '  in  the 
ip  of  Mato  or  Cicero  mankind  had  far  tnier  notions  of  the 
iNfino  Being  tlian  at  any  previous  period  of  human  history.'  * 
But  iw  have  to  a^k  whether  those  most  refined  notions  now 
pmaaStf  aooepted  by  the  mass  of  civilised  mankind  as  obviously 
tni»  do  actually  rest  on  a  solid  basis  of  reason.  According  to 
Jow«t%  Ibf7  do  tiot.  The  popular  argument  from  design  finds 
»   'St,  Paul*8  Epistles;  Vol  II.,  [k  402, 
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no  favour  in  his  eyes.  Paley's  analogy  of  the  watch  breaks 
down  under  examination.  Plants  and  animals  are  not  manu- 
factured articles ;  they  are  growths.  The  watch  has  been  put 
together  for  an  evident  purpose ;  they  have  no  end  outside  them- 
selves. And  then  living  organisms  are  exceptional  phenomena  ; 
by  concentrating  attention  on  their  structure  we  withdraw  it 
from  vast  regions  of  nature  where  no  design  appears.  Finally, 
we  cannot  think  of  God  as  working  under  the  limitations  of  a 
human  artist ;  and  so  there  is  no  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  the  search  of  a  basis  for  theism,  we  pass  from  final  to 
first  causes  ;  or,  if  such  long  words  may  be  excused,  from  the 
teleological  to  the  cosmological  argument.  Jowett  puts  it  in 
this  way :  *  All  things  that  we  see  are  the  results  or  effects  of 
causes,  and  these  again  the  effects  of  other  causes,  and  so  on 
through  an  immense  series.  But  somewhere  or  other  this  series 
must  have  a  stop  or  limit ;  we  cannot  go  back  from  cause  to 
cause  without  end.  Otherwise  the  series  will  have  no  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  that  is 
Grod.'  ^  But  imtil  it  has  been  shown  that  we  can  pass  from  the 
notion  of  a  first  cause  to  that  of  an  intelligent  Creator  this 
argument  is  of  no  avail.  Analogy  does  not  justify  us  in  passing 
from  matter  to  mind. 

Last  comes  the  ontological  proof,  expressed  by  saying,  '  we 
have  an  idea  of  God,  there  must  be  something  to  correspond  to 
our  idea.'  But  when  we  question  the  assumed  necessity, '  the 
whole  argument  vanishes  at  once,  as  the  chimera  of  a  meta- 
physical age.' '  '  Of  no  other  human  conception  can  it  be  said 
that  it  involves  existence ; '  and  '  only  a  philosophy  that  puts 
words  for  things '  ®  can  tolerate  such  nonsense. 

Readers  versed  in  the  history  of  philosophy  will  easily 
gather  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  Jowett's  destructive 
criticism  on  the  common  arguments  for  theism  is  adapted  from 
Kant.  But  the  argument  by  which  they  are  finally  replaced  is 
one  that  would  hardly  have  commended  itself  to  the  analyst  of 
pure  reason.  There  are,  it  seems,  *  two  witnesses  of  the  being 
of  God ;  the  order  of  nature  in  the  world,  and  the  progress  of 
the  mind  of  man.'  ^    Yet  the  essayist  must  have  known  that 

»  Op,  cU.,  p.  408.  «  Pp.  409-10. 

»  p.  410.  *  p.  414. 


there  were  powerful  intellects  to  whom  the  witnesses  bore  an 
oppt.isite  testimony,  H^el  had  shown  that,  starting  with  the 
mare  blank  form  of  being,  what  is  must  necessaiily  be  thought 
of  M  otganising  itaelf  into  such  an  order  and  such  a  progress* 
Aiignste  Comte  had  interpmted  order  and  progress  as  bound  to 
Mperaede  the  lielief  in  Clod.  And  the  greatest  of  Englisli 
ayslamatic  thinkers  was  even  then  working  out  a  scheme  wliich, 
taking  up  both  order  and  pragm-^s  into  the  higher  idea  of 
evolution,  was  to  substitute  this  for  the  idea  of  creative  intelli- 
gence. 


It  is  remarkable  that  precisely  the  same  reason  for  accepting 
Uimsm  as  a  philosophical  belief — so  far  at  least  as  the  ai^ument 
from  the  order  of  nature  goes — sboidd  have  been  put  forward  at 
the  ttnie  time  by  an  older  Oxford  contemporary^  of  Jowett's, 
like  liim  also  a  clergyman,  the  Eev,  Baden  Powell,  Saviliau 
ftofoior  of  Geometry  in  the  university.  This  eminent  and 
eonmgOB/m  thinker,  no  less  a  hero  in  speculation  tlian  lus 
QlttMlioilS  SQUt  Uie  defender  of  Maf eking,  has  shown  himself  in 
■EB8i  ii9piD8CUitad  Uie  Bix)ad  Chm^h  in  relation  to  physical 
acieiioe  as  Jowett  representee!  the  same  school  in  relation  to 
New  Testament  criticism,  but  with  more  consistency,  candour, 
sad  power.  In  the  tldrties  he  had  been  a  prominent  foe  of 
bwtBrimniam,  and  had  fought  it  with  such  ability  as  to  draw  a 
dnttoigiiished  compliment  from  Ke>vuian.  After  a  long  interval, 
defotad  to  adentiiic  and  educational  work,  he  again  enteitd  the 
ield  of  tJteolijgical  discussion,  this  time  as  the  representative  of 
mvs  which  even  now  woidd  be  thought  advanced.  In  the 
eootroTersy  pnsvokal  by  the  *  Vestiges '  he  took  the  transformiat 
iuta,  wlulo  M  yot  in  the  scientific  world  it  had  no  advocate  but 
Herfaesi  Spenc^. 

Uimjalf  a  mathematician,  Baden  Powell  had  reacheil  his 
iODchuioofl  by  deductive  reasoning.  While  holding  with  Mill 
tbftt  iH  knowledge  comes  from  experience,  he  agrees  with  Mill 
•bo  that  there  are  inductions  based  on  an  experience  so  wide 
H  to  mate  their  derivative  applications  binding  oa  our  beliel; 
9fU%  from  direct  comparison  with  the  facts.  Induction  itself 
*tinrolf»  the  conviction  of  tlie  universal  and  permanent  uni- 
facttily  of  noiura  But  this,  so  far  from  being  an  intuitive 
(liMtpk;  ti  only  recognised  by  philosopbersj  and  its  acceptance 
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depends  on  the  extent  and  profoundness  of  their  inductive 
studies.'  ^ 

Baden  Powell,  however,  differs  from  Mill  in  the  absolute- 
ness with  which  he  lays  down  the  principle  of  uniformity. 
It  must  be  understood  as  prevailing  through  all  space  and  time. 
*  There  is  no  period,  however  remote,  at  which  we  can  Inti- 
mately imagine  the  chain  of  physical  causation  to  be  broken, 
and  to  give  place  to  disconnected  influences  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.' '  Hence  in  geology  there  can  be  no  question  of  comparing 
the  catastrophic  theory  with  the  uniformitarian  theory,  and 
balancing  their  respective  claims,  as  though  they  were  equally 
consistent  with  the  logic  of  science.  In  reality  the  theory  of 
uniformity  asserts  the  validity  of  induction,  while  the  theory  of 
catastrophes  denies  it.' 

Let  us  see  how  this  principle  applies  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  species.  It  is  a  fact,  proved  by  geological  evidence, 
that  at  certain  periods  in  the  earth's  history  new  species  have 
come  into  existence.  The  problem  is  to  account  for  their 
appearance.  To  say  that  each  species  has  been  separately 
created  is  an  inadmissible  hypothesis,  ruled  out  of  court  as 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  universal  causation.  We  are  shut 
up  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  new  species  originated 
either  from  pre-existing  organic  forms  or  from  their  inorganic 
elements.*  For  the  latter  theory  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 
For  the  former,  which  is  the  transmutationist  theory,  there  is  at 
least  this  to  be  said,  that  slight  variations  do  occur,  accompany- 
ing corresponding  changes  of  condition ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  laws  governing  these  are  suJBScient,  when  acting 
through  periods  of  incalculable  length,  to  account  for  the 
origination  of  new  species. 

There  is  nothing  opposed  to  a  true  philosophy  of  induction  in 
such  an  inference.  The  transmutation  of  species  is  said  to  be 
an  arbitrary  hypothesis,  opposed  to  all  experience.  But  the 
expression  involves  a  fallacy.  We  have  no  right  to  demand 
experience  where  experience  is  impossible.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  parallel  case.  No  one  doubts  that  coal  has  been 
formed  out  of  vegetable  matter  by  natural  causes,  acting  through 
vast  periods  of  time.    Yet  the  process  itself  has  never  been 

>  Baden  PoweU's  •  Unity  of  Worlds,'  p.  100. 

«  Op,  cU.,  p.  64.  »  P.  68.  *  P.  407. 
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iritnessed  by  any  human  eye ;  nor  from  the  nature  of  tlie  case 
cottld  it  ha?B  been  witnessed.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the 
origiii  of  species.  Otir  appeal  is  from  a  iianx)wer  to  a  wider 
expflEiience — the  expeiieiiee  of  unbroken  physical  causatioii* 
Where  a  oeitaiii  explanation  is  possible,  aud  all  other  explana- 
taons  impossible,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  the  truth  of  that 
one.  In  the  language  of  a  later  pliilosopher,  wliat  may  be  and 
what  must  be,  is}  The  tlieory  of  the  *  Vestiges '  may  be  open  to 
criticism  la  its  minute  details ;  but  Baden  Powell  does  not  con- 
ceal to  what  an  extent  he  conciira  with  its  broad  philosophical 
prixtcipl^*' 

TrftBamutatiomflm  leaves  the  origin  of  life  itself  unexplained. 
But  while  the  production  of  eveiy  living  species  out  of  ita 
imufanic  elements  seems  an  improbable  and  unnecessary  hypo- 
tbesia,  the  lowest  living  fonns  may  very  well  have  been  evolved 
bom  inoi^nic  matter*  We  do  not  yet  know  Iiow  this  happened^ 
bal  we  may  expect  to  know  some  day.  Meanwiiile  it  cannot 
te  ikmbted  '  that  there  exists  as  complete  and  continuous  a 
ion  of  mrm  kind  between  the  manifestations  of  life  and 
unplest  mechanical  or  chemical  laws  evinced  in  the  varied 

loos  of  the  body  in  which  it  resides  as  there  is  between 
aetioQ  of  any  machine  and  the  laws  of  motion  and  equi- 

iuin  ,  ,  .  and  that  this  connexion  and  dependence  is  but 
mm  oomponent  portion  of  the  vast  chain  of  physical  causation 
whose  enential  strength  lies  in  its  universal  continuity,'* 
Abeidy  it  has  been  shown  that  the  principle  of  the  correlation 
of  Ibvcit  (GODservation  of  energy)  obtains  in  vital  phenomena, 
aad  it  is  being  extended  to  mental  automatisms.  How  all  this 
on  man's  claim  to  ireev^nll  and  an  immortal  soul  is  a 
for  the  present  put  aside.  Theism^  on  the  other  hand, 
tt  ffiippQied  to  be  conclusively  established  by  the  fact  that 
siliae  ta  corderly  and  nnifonn ;  the  universality  of  order  in 
ttse  aad  spaoe  being  the  manifestation  of  the  universality  and 
ilennlj  of  the  supreme  mind  whose  thouglits  are  nature's  laws. 

Sodi  a  view  is  very  suggestive  of  pantheism.  But  from 
piftrfffam  Baden  Powell  recoiled  ivith  real  or  affected  horror. 
It  ii '  utterly  proposterons,*  and  *  involves  moral  contradictions 
of  the  pomm^  Idiid.'  It  assarts  the  identity  of  physical  action 
villi  i^  iiMnml  csuse^  whereas  'the  essential  difference  and 
»  Qpi  £il.,  pp.  its  fl.  ^  P.  4Si.  *  p.  67, 
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contrast  between  them  is  the  very  point'  which  his  *  whole 
argument  upholds  and  enforces.'  ^  Yet  on  the  very  next  page 
*  the  order  of  physical  causes '  figures  as  the  '  essential  external 
manifestation '  of  *  the  Supreme  Moral  Cause/  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  embarrassment  of  a  clerical  philosopher 
than  this  essential  difference  and  contrast  which  contrives  to  be 
at  the  same  time  an  essential  manifestation. 

It  had  been  objected,  absurdly  enough,  to  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  that  it  did  away  with  the  argument  from 
final  causes — a  naive  confession  that  if  evidence  for  theism  did 
not  exist  it  must  be  manufactured.  Baden  Powell,  however, 
boldly  offers  evolution  itself  as  an  evidence  of  design.  The 
nebular  hypothesis,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
globe  since  its  first  formation,  and  the  development  of  plants 
and  animals,  all  bear  witness  to  a  supreme  Beason.'  The 
question  between  the  evolutionists  and  their  opponents  is 
'  whether  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  construct  a  machine  which, 
once  adjusted,  shall  go  on  fulfilling  its  work,  or  one  which  at 
successive  periods  shall  require  repeated  manual  interposition.' 
But  this  is  to  admit  that  the  chain  of  physical  causation  had 
a  beginning  in  time — an  assumption  directly  opposed  to  the 
author's  earlier  statement  on  the  subject,  already  quoted. 

In  his  next  work,  *  Christianity  without  Judaism,'  written 
as  a  sequel  to  the  *  Unity  of  Worlds,'  Baden  Powell  comes  into 
more  direct  conflict  with  the  debased  Evangelicism  which  at 
that  time  chiefly  represented  orthodoxy  in  England.  This 
religion,  in  spite  of  its  name,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
Gospel,  and  drew  its  spiritual  nutriment  largely  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  like  the  early  Tractarians,  is  regarded  as 
an  infallible  guide  for  modem  life.  The  Priestly  Code  of 
Judaism  in  particular  provided  it  with  a  stringent  sanction  for 
the  Sabbatarianism  which  had  now  more  than  ever  become  a 
distinctive  badge  of  the  Low  Church  party.  Now,  this  super- 
stition was  particularly  hateful  to  Baden  Powell.  Besides  the 
general  aversion  entertained  by  all  liberal-minded  persons  to- 
wards the  English  Sunday  as  then  observed,  he  had  particular 
reasons,  as  a  man  of  science,  for  objecting  to  the  way  in  which 
its  obligations  were  understood.  The  belief  that  *  after  twelve 
»  pp.  cit.,  p.  16T.  «  Pp.  446-9. 
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Saturday  night  it  was  sinful  to  read  ofT  a  scale '  bad, 
ttg  to  Humboldt,  *  destFojed  the  value  of  an  important 
ist  uf  magnetic  observationa/  And  Baden  Powell  adds,  from 
bis  own  knowledge,  that  *  extensive  tables '  were  still  piinted 
in  whicli  every  seventh  entry,  instead  of  degrees,  minutes,  and 
lecondB,  is  filled  up  witli  the  word  '  Sunday ' !  He  adds  that 
'it  would  be  a  curious  calculation  to  find  the  rail  value  of  a 
iuan  deduced  from  such  a  column  ! '  ^ 

How  great  a  nuisance  this  Sabbatism,  as  he  calls  it,  bad 
&,  a]id  how  complete  was  the  ascendency  of  its  Evangelical 
aptoni,  is  ahowB  by  the  professor's  energetic  protest.  His 
old  enemies  of  the  High  Church  party  had  apparently  sunk 
bto  insignificance  and  harmlessness.  He  refers  to  the  vehement 
ikrm  elicited  some  years  before  by  *  their  attempts  to  revive 
wmm  points  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,'  as  contrasting  strangely 
lilh  the  indifference  of  public  opinion  to  *  the  far  greater 
prtctioil  enormitiea  of  _  .  puritanical  intolei'ance,  concentrated 
ia  the  enforoeiaent  of  Sabbatism/  ^  The  gentle  remonstrances 
rf  F,  W,  Robertson  had  apparently  produced  no  effect.  He  had 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  as  abrogating  the  old  law, 
whicb,  howeverp  remained  binding  on  those  who  liad  not  yet 
riieTi  lo  tlie  pure  spiritualism  of  the  Gospel  The  i^presentative 
tf  the  new  Broaii  Church  party  takes  higher  ground.  Nothing 
IB  Uie  Moaaic  law  was  ever  binding,  as  such,  on  the  Gentile 
WMiciiticei  and  therefore  nothing  needs  to  be  abrogated. 

VtlnmUy  tlje  Ijelief  in  Old  Testament  infallibility  is  also 
fiieiifded  ;  or  rather  the  essayist  o^siimes  that  after  the  writings 
«l  Oakridgep  Arnold,  and  others,  but  more  especially  after  tlie 
Hmxmanm  of  geology,  it  ne^ds  no  disproof.  He  is  quite  aware 
of  tfce  attempts  made  by  apologists  to  reconcile  those  discoveries 
rtli  tlie  Biblical  narrative,  but  he  rejects  them  n-ith  contempt, 
ImmaAy,  indeed,  tlie  unwary  reader  was  misled  *  by  an  arttiil 
fDQtexture  of  platisible  misrepresentations  into  the  persuasion 
dMl  BO  leal  contradiction  eidsta.  But  no  such  fallacies  can 
.  tbeir  ground  in  the  face  of  the  better  information  now  so 
ly  diwieminated/ ^  Tlie  proposed  interpretations  'are 
'  i  kind  riolating  the  plainest  rulea  of  coniiuon  sense :  they 
imed  by  such  a  latitude  of  philology,  and  sanction  such  a 

*  *  Ualtf  of  Worldi;  p<  47S, 
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total  vagueness  in  the  use  of  words,  as,  if  only  applied  generally, 
would  readily  enable  us  to  explain  away  any  given  statement 
in  the  Bible  or  in  any  other  book.'  ^ 

Such  is  the  ingenuous  confidence  of  this  Oxford  professor  in 
the  power  of  truth  that  he  characterises  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  as '  a  substantial  position  gained  and  retained, 
from  which  the  advancing  enquirer  cannot  be  dislodged  .  .  . 
the  commencement  of  a  great  revolution  in  theological  views/  ' 
It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  take  much  broader  ground. 
*  In  the  opinion  of  some  acute  critics,'  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tive, '  so  far  from  being  a  continuous  historical  account  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  institutions,'  is  'a  compilation  of  frag- 
mentary documents  of  various  ages,  put  together  without  much 
regard  to  their  historical  connexion  or  authenticity,  but  with 
a  religious  design.'  ^    By  adopting  their  conclusions,  the  libera- 
tion of  Christianity  from  Judaism  would  be  much  more  summarily 
effected ;  but  the  essayist  deems  it  more  advisable,  in  6kddressing 
the  general  reader,  to  assert  no  more  than  is  generally  admitted.^ 
'  Christianity  without  Judaism '  helps  us  to  understand  the 
aggressive  tone  of  English  rationalism  in  the  fifties.    With  our 
national  character,  the  love  of  truth  for  its  ovm  sake  is  im- 
happily  a  passion  not  strong  enough  to  justify  the  destruction 
of  error  where  error  is  entwined  with  the  interests  and  affections 
even  of  a  minority,  at  least  when  that  minority  happens  to  be 
united  and  unscrupulous.     But  fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
reason,  false  religious  beUefs  are  apt  to  connect  themselves  with 
practical  abuses.  In  this  instance  the  abuse  was  Sabbatarianism, 
not  perhaps  in  itself  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  still  one 
well  fitted  to  arouse  general  hostility  from  the  irritating  fre- 
quency and  ubiquitousness  of  the  privations  involved,  as  well 
as  from  the  provoking  airs  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  assumed  by  its  supporters.    And  if  the  whole  result 
of  modem  criticism  and  modem  science  might  seem  a  dispro- 
portionately heavy  park  of  artillery  to  direct  against  the  petty 
restrictions  of  the  English  Sunday,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
overthrow  of  a  great  Minister  would  not  have  been  thought  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  by  the  puritan  leaders. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  champions  of 
»  Op.  cU.,  p.  68.  »  iWd.  »  P.  97.  ♦  P.  98. 
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ty  had,  as  a  rule,  but  one  reply  to  their  opponents,  wlietlier 

Broad  Church,  Unitarian,  or  theistia     They  contended  that 

lioepticisttu  once  admitted  within  the  stronghold  of  faith,  woidd 

[ultiiiiately  lead  to  its  complete  destruction.     And  certainly 

PowbU's  next  workj  *The  Oixier  of  N^ature/  was  of  a 

to  justify  their  prognostication.     Nothing  so  revolutionary 

10  yet  been  published  by  a  clei^gyman ;  and  even  now  not 

nstiy  of  the  clergy  would  be  foujid  openly  professing  such 

opjniotta,  although  many  hold  them  in  private,  and  occasionally 

fngjntiare  them  in  their  books  and  sermons.     The  ^Titer's  object 

it  to  reconaider  the  whole  question  of  religious  belief  in  its 

ndttUoQ  to  phjrsical  science,  and  more  especially  to  examine 

ttie  dliins  of  miracles  on  onr  credence.     Pirst  comes  a  rapid 

Aelch  of  the  prepress  of  physical  gcienco  from  the  earliest 

to  his  own  day,  chiefly  as  exhibited  by  the  advances 

IB  astronomy,  geology,  and  natural  hbtory,  studied  in  its 

on  theology.     We  know  already  what  the  conclusion 

will  be.    Natural  philosophy  proves  the  existence  of  au  im- 

unliable  onier  in  the  material  universe,  and  thereby  places  the 

tinth  of  theism  on  an  irrefragable  basis. 

At  this  point  considerations  of  another  kind  intervene.  If 
tie  order  of  nature  proves  tlie  existence  of  God,  intenuptions 
¥>  dial  order  would  tetid,  so  far  as  they  went^  to  prove  the 
f,  to  ahake  our  lielief  in  a  Supreme  Mind.  But  miracles 
•Qcb  intemiptinns^ — or  at  least  until  lately  have  been 
!  mch.  At  the  same  time  much  stress  has  been 
hid  OB  thetr  evidential  value.  The  tnith  of  Christianity  is 
often  nid  lo  have  l»een  attested  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Kar  TatemmL  But  with  the  advEnce  of  physical  science 
then  bM  been  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  theologians 
I  to  noode  from  this  position.  Miracles  are  now  defended  not  as 
[ins  of  natural  law,  but  as  exemplifications  of  a  higher 
\)tm  mcrting  iU^elf  in  accordance  with  some  predetermined 
me  at  a  particular  moment  in  history.  According  to  tliis 
I  ikeonr*  nitMlea  are  not  the  fo\mdation  of  roligious  belief,  but 
Ihonaelvtsa  an  object  of  faith,  a  mystery  like  another,  not 
|imm  why  mysEteries  should  \m  accepted. 

Ji  m  mathomatician  acciistomcd  to  deal  with  definite  eon- 
lHoiMi,  Biden  Powell  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  vague  phrases 
|aba«t  higher  Isw.    To  him  the  order  of  nature   meant  au 
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unbroken  chain  of  physical  causation,  not  interrupted  even  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  human  species  into  the  world.  And 
in  his  last  volume  of  essays  he  seems  prepared  to  welcome  what 
we  call  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  forces,  as  the  ultimate  formula  of 
causation.  Now  if,  as  he  says,  all  varieties  of  physical  agency 
are  but  disguises  for  the  '  same  primary  and  unalterable  amount 
of  mechanical  energy,'  ^  events  involving  a  creation  or  destruction 
of  energy  cannot  occur.  And  that  miracles  are  such  events  no 
careful  thinker  can  doubt. 

K  a  clergyman  may  now  openly  express  his  disbelief  in 
miracles,  and  yet  remain  in  the  Church,  he  owes  that  liberty 
very  largely  to  Baden  PowelL  But  the  liberator  himself  had 
to  wrap  up  his  meaning  in  various  more  or  less  transparent 
disguises.  One  of  his  artifices  is  to  pass  in  review  the  various 
rationalistic  attempts  to  explain  away  the  (Gospel  miracles, 
pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  each,  but  at  the  same  time 
conceding  so  much  as  to  leave  an  impression  that  by  combining 
what  is  best  in  Strauss,  Ewald,  and  the  rest  a  fairly  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  might  be  made  out,  in  which 
no  place  would  be  left  for  supernatural  occurrences.  And 
whatever  becomes  of  the  facts,  the  comforting  assurance  remains 
that  '  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gk)spel  may  be  received 
for  the  divine  instruction  they  were  designed  to  convey  without 
prejudice  to  the  invariable  laws  of  physiology,  of  gravitation,  or 
of  the  constitution  of  matter.'  * 

Finally,  it  is  shown  by  copious  quotations  from  the  Tractarian 
writers  that  there  is  at  least  as  good  evidence  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical as  for  the  Gk)spel  miracles.  Newman  and  his  school  had 
argued  from  the  credibility  of  the  one  to  the  credibility  of  the 
other.  Their  reasoning  is  now  reversed,  and  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  Evangelists  is  inferred  from  the  imtrustworthiness 
of  the  Fathers. 

The  successive  manifestoes  of  Oxford  liberalism  called  forth 
angry  protests  from  conservative  Churchmen,  and  applauding 
notices  from  more  advanced  freethinkers;  but  outside  clerical 
or  anti-clerical  circles  they  seem  to  have  excited  little,  if 
any,  attention.     A  series  of  great  military  and  political  events 

»  •  The  Order  of  Nature,'  p.  202.  «  Qp.  c«.,  p.  377. 
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Abroad^  aoeompanied  by  industrial  crises  and  terrible  erimefl 
at  bome^  left  the  mass  of  the  EngllBh  people  little  interest 
to  spfttt!  for  theological  iligputes;  while  remlers  of  a  more 
lti0i|ghtfal  oast  found  themselves  fully  occupied  on  the  one 
huid  by  the  splendid  stream  of  literary  production  kept  up 
almost  without  intermission  from  the  early  forties  by  the  ^cfreat 
lufttJortAns,  eesayifits,  noireUsts,  and  poets  of  the  age,  and  on  Uie 
olher  by  the  new  philosophic  and  scientific  movement  to  which 
EogUod,  under  French  and  German  stimulus,  had  at  last  given 
Ufth.  In  strict  chronological  propriet}^  tliis  latter  phenomenon 
would  already  have  presented  itself  for  discussion,  dating  back 
aa  tl  does  to  the  early  fiftieSj  but  for  clearness'  sake  it  has  been 
WMcry&d  for  a  fature  cliapter. 

Tlib  itidifferenoe  of  the  lay  public  t^  theological  controversy 
iiad  a  miscliievouB  efiect  on  the  methods  by  which  conservative 
apotogints  defended  their  cause*  It  will  be  remembered  that 
CSoQgh,  in  the  terrible  poem  where  he  makes  Llie  shade  of 
Chriet  himself  rise  up  in  judgment  against  his  followei*s,  brings 
cm  die  scene  certain  Anglican  dignitaries,  loth  to  abandon  their 
fOTfajnents,  who  try  to  silence  the  apparition  by  telling  him 
lliai  Chriatianity  had  been 

'  proved  by  BuUer  In  one  WAy, 
Bj  Plaley  better  tn  a  lat^r  day,* 

Daley's  way  was,  in  fact,  the  reasonable  straightforward  course 
fif  aimwing,  or  trjnng  to  show,  that  natural  and  revealoil  religion 
leauri  oti  II  e^tisfactory  \^ms  of  scieotlfic  and  Mst4>rica]  evidence ; 
atid  he  diose  tliis  course  because,  writing  during  the  French 
Bevoltilioii,  when  the  i:»eoplo  at  large  had  l^ecome  profoundly 
in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religious  belief^  and  dkposeil 
Ibring  all  itn  statements  up  for  examination  before  the  bar  of 
lia^no  other  appeal  would  have  been  tolerated.  But 
f  onridaatiaty  methiTHi  involves  more  trouble  llian  an  indifferent 
fttUie,  or  a  pnblic  ab^rtrbed  in  other  studies,  will  readily  submit 
low  AcMnlitigly^  Butler's  way  once  more  came  into  fashion,  or 
wikm  a  debased  vereion  of  his  analogical  method,  in  which 
asdnntre  aotpfaasiB  was  laid  on  the  inconsistency  of  retaining 
msf  fonsEi  of  idigion  when  the  antlioritative  tradition  of  the 
jMMttwitj  had  been  rejected  in  any  particular.  He  who 
donbtod  we  Biblical  miracle  was  in\nted  to  deny  all.     If  he 
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accepted  the  consequence,  he  was  asked  how  he  could  defend 
the  creation.  If  he  surrendered  that  also,  he  was  expected 
to  declare  himself  an  atheist.  If  he  took  this  last  step,  there 
was  no  valid  reason  for  not  becoming  a  debauchee  and  a  swindler. 
Strangely  enough  the  orthodox  Protestant  controversialists 
failed  to  see  that  they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Boman 
Catholic  logicians ;  while  the  Boman  Catholics  failed  to  see  that 
they  in  turn  ought  to  seek  for  salvation  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  A  half-century's  experience  has  shown  that  extreme 
rationalism  has  come  out  as  the  chief  winner  from  this  game  of 
consequences. 

From  the  whole  mass  of  apologetic  literature  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  crush  the  new  movement  by  an  application  of 
Butler's  supposed  method  one  name  alone  survives.  Mansel  is 
still  remembered,  although  no  one  now  reads  his  once  famous 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  '  Limits  of  Beligious  Thought.'  He 
was  a  strong  Oxford  Tory,  bitterly  opposed  to  University  reform, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  also  because  he  feared — as  the  event  proved,  not  altogether 
without  reason — that  to  throw  open  close  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  to  endow  new  professorships  with  a  part 
of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  their  support,  would  somehow 
encourage  the  study  of  Hegel  at  Oxford.  Hegel,  Schelling,  and 
the  German  pantheists  generally  were,  in  fact,  his  chief  aversion. 
Perhaps  he  over-estimated  the  connexion  between  their  philosophy 
and  the  redistribution  of  corporate  property. 

Mansel  was  a  disciple  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  through 
Hamilton  to  some  extent  of  Kant  also,  with  whom,  as  well  as 
with  modem  Oerman  thought  in  general,  he  was  more  accurately 
acquainted  than  his  master  had  been.  Both  partly  anticipated 
the  neo-Kantian  movement  which  followed  the  break-up  of 
Hegelianism  in  modem  Germany.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  close  connexion  between  Scotland  and  France  that  Hamilton 
should  have  been  first  roused  to  critical  activity  less  by  Schelling's 
speculations,  fragments  of  which  Coleridge  was  retailing  at 
Highgate,  than  by  an  adaptation  of  Schelling  with  which  a 
brilliant  French  charlatan  was  regaling  crowded  and  fashionable 
audiences  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Sorbonne.  To  the  spurious 
pantheism  of  Victor  Cousin  Hamilton  opposed  an  argument,  not 
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h  more  gemiijie^  put  together  from  sliretls  and  patches  of 
I^nfi  *  Critique.'  Kant  had  restricted  all  knowledge  to  ex* 
;  and  experience  itself  to  the  objects  and  occurrences 
leti  in  space  and  lime.  The  mw  material  of  knowledge 
gtwtm  ihvoxigh  sense  is  first  presented  to  the  outwaiii  and  inwfurd 
ey©  as  two  indefinite  massesj  the  one  compared  of  coexiBtent, 
iho  nthiLT  ijf  successive  parts.  Then  comes  the  underatan*ling, 
And  reduces  this  shifting  clmos  to  order  by  the  application  of 
iiadi  catifigories  as  num1»er,  causation^  and  mutual  dependence. 
BctI  Hm  unity  and  regularity  which  meet  us  everywhere  in 
ikature  are  not  really  given  by  experience ;  they  are  imposed  on 
esperieiice  by  onr  intelligence ;  and  what  seems  certainly  true  is 
BD  otiljr  because  we  liave  made  it  true  to  begin  wnth.  There  may 
he  m  reality  existing  independently  of  all  appearance :  indeed 
tbe  very  notion  of  appeai'ance  seems  to  imply  something  that 
ftppottfs.  But  if  there  be  such  a  tranacendent  reality  we  know 
atid  can  know  nothing  about  it — except  indeed  the  negative  fact 
ibat  it  neither  exists  in  space  nor  in  time,  Oui-  acquaintance 
with  tlie  pHJperties  of  these  two  forms  is  so  absolute,  otn 
itktitoMCf  BO  complete,  tliat  we  caimot  explain  tliem  except  aa  part 
of  ocmielvesr  as  spjntaneous,  albeit  unconscious  enei^es  of  mind. 

Holdiiig  these  view^s,  Kant  looked  on  the  failure  of  all 
ipMii]ati%'a  theology  and  metaphysics  as  a  convincing  verifica- 
of  tlieir  soundness.  Try  to  conceive  a  world  existing  in 
and  time,  independent  of  our  thoughts^  and  reason  finds 
itJelf  enUngled  in  hupeless  contradictions.  Is  matter  infinitely 
dnrisible  or  0om{)osect  of  atoms  ?  Is  its  existence  necessary  or 
cootiiigeill^  alemal  or  due  to  a  Fii-st  Cause  ?  Equally  strong 
afmiieELts  are  fortbconiing  for  either  alternative ;  and  the  one 

an  m  ftitile  as  the  other. 

Hamilloii  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  logical  con- 
mpaArme§B  to  adopt  Kant'a  criticism  as  a  whole.  He  never 
ffW  btrij  fiMsed  the  problem  of  space  and  time,  how  they  exist 
«r  wba  thsy  mean.  On  the  whole  he  seems  to  have  agreed 
vith  Beid  that  we  know  things  as  they  are,  but  only  within 
eoKiaa  iiam>w  limits;.  But  Kant's  antithetic  distinction  between 
labjeet  and  object  took  a  stmng  hold  on  him,  and  seemed  to 
dear  op  much  thai  was  before  obscure  in  the  history  of  speeu- 
klkfli,  Eap&ciatly  it  could  l*e  turned  with  effect  a^inst  Cousin's 
which   seemed   to  involve  the  identification   of 
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subject  and  object  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  and 
therefore  the  annihilation  of  all  thought.  As  against  snch 
pretensions,  Hamilton  insisted  on  what  he  called  the  relativity 
of  all  knowledge.  To  think,  he  said,  is  to  condition.  And  the 
first  condition  of  all  is  the  distinction  between  the  thinking 
subject  and  the  object  thought  of.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every 
single  object  of  consciousness  is  known  only  as  related  to  other 
objects,  as  connected  with,  opposed  to,  and  limited  by  them. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  infinite  any  more  than 
of  the  absolute,  being,  as  it  is,  the  negation  of  a  limit.  Space  with- 
out a  boimd  and  time  without  a  beginning  are  alike  inconceiv- 
able ;  but  neither  can  they  be  conceived  as  finite.  We  can  only 
say  that  of  the  two  inconceivable  alternatives  one  must  be  true. 

In  this  way  Hamilton  vindicates,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  a 
province  for  belief  as  distinguished  from  knowledge.  For  since, 
in  all  speculation  where  the  element  of  infinity  comes  in,  we 
01*0  driven  by  the  logic  of  alternatives  to  admit  the  necessit}'  of 
something  that  we  cannot  understand,  the  principle  may  receive 
a  wider  extension;  and  theology  as  well  as  philosophy  is 
justified  in  an  appeal  to  faith  on  behalf  of  mysteries  which 
reason  cannot  comprehend. 

Hamilton  knew  very  little  about  Hegel;  nor  probably 
would  he  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  method  by 
which  his  difficulties  are  overcome  in  Hegel's  *  Logic'  But  the 
rising  popularity  of  Hegelian  studies  at  Oxford  provoked 
Mansel,  and  induced  him  to  encounter  the  new  pantheism 
with  the  same  weapons  that  had  seemed  so  successful  in 
Hamilton's  controversy  with  Cousin  and  Schelling.  Hegel 
had  ostentatiously  repudiated  the  first  principles  of  the  old 
logic ;  so  this  outrage  on  common  sense  was  duly  quoted  as  a 
warning  example  of  the  shifts  to  which  heterodox  philosophy 
might  be  driven.  And  as  Strauss  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Hegelian  school,  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  history,  although 
entirely  based  on  the  common  logic,  seemed  to  come  in  for 
some  of  the  ridicule  incurred  by  their  rejection  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  Hegel  was  a  useful  bugbear  to  shake  in  the  faces  of 
those  who,  like  Francis  Newman,  continued  to  believe  in  a 
personal  God  after  they  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Christianity. 

So  much   being    premised,   we  may  now  proceed  to   an 
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rxAmi nation  of  MaDBeFs  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Limits  of 
Bdi^otiB  Tliought,  delivered  and  publishetl  iii  1858,  The 
book  ta  avowedly  based  on  Hamilton*s  Philosophj  of  the 
Ocmditioiied,  applied  to  theology  according  to  the  method  of 
Bailer »  Analogy.  It  has  for  one  of  its  mottoes  Hamiltoa'a 
sajring,  'no  difficulty  emerges  in  theology  which  had  not 
jirevionsly  emerged  in  philosophy/  The  lectm^r  goes  through 
tbe  fondamental  couceptionB  of  what  he  calls  Batiooal  Theology, 
md  diQWs  that  they  are  self -destructive,  that  is  to  say,  we  cau 
neither  understand  how  this  world  can  ha  the  work  of  an 
mfin^  and  absolute  Being,  nor  how  the  w^orld  can  itself 
aoottltnte  such  a  Being.  That  which  is  infinite  includes  in 
tlself  the  sum  of  all  existence,  and  therefore  cannot  become  the 
omethiug  distinct  from  itself.  Neither  can  such  a 
ioscious,  for  its  perfect  unity  excludes  the  duality 
implied  by  personal  intelligence.  If,  mnouncing  the  belief  in 
m  poaonal  God,  we  take  refuge  in  pantheism,  we  find  ourselves 
to  explain  how  the  multiplicity  revealed  in  experience 
.  have  been  evolved  from  a  primordial  unity.  If  the  diversity 
be  cmly  api>arent,  we  have  still  to  explain  how  such  a  delusion 
origiii&ted,  and  what  right  we  have  to  reason  at  all  when  our 
individuality  is  merged  in  the  All-One.  There  remains  the 
•Uefiuittire  of  atheism ;  but  this  also  is  untenable.  For  '  while  it 
\m  impomble  to  represent  in  thought  any  object,  except  as  finite, 
it  tt  eqtiaUy  impossible  to  represent  any  finite  object,  or  any 
»te  of  finite*  ohjecte,  as  exhanating  the  universe  of  being/  ^ 
It  must  be  a*lmitted  that,  of  the  three  arguments,  that 
Ibeisn  is  incomparably  the  strongest,  and  indeed  the 
mif  one  deeeriing  the  name.  Yet  even  this  loses  much  of  its 
pQisii  i0  igainst  a  religious  believer  who  refuses  to  let  himself 
be  bonnti  by  ManseVs  definitions  and  axioms  in  framing  the 
CMKMspdoft  of  a  God.  A  personality  spiritually  akin  to  man, 
tal  fi0tly  exceeding  him  in  p4Jwer,  wisdom^  and  goodness,  can 
Jy  be  thought  of  without  a  logical  contradiction.  Of 
I  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  Being  cannot  be  inferred 
fcoB  any  amount  of  meilitation  on  the  nature  of  being  in  itself; 
tat  rach  m  warning  was  hardly  needed  aftei*  Kant's  criticism, 
leHI  of  all  in  England,  where  abstract  demonstrations  had 
wwr  been  in  favour.    Whether  the  existence  of  such  a  Go4 
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can  be  inferred  from  the  facts  of  experience  is  another  question, 
and  one  with  which  Mansel  never  cared  to  grapple.  But  his 
dialectic  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  difiBculties  ignored  by  the 
popular  arguments  from  nature  to  an  intelligent  first  cause. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  very  narrow  limitations  under  which 
intelligence  and  will,  as  known  by  experience,  are  foimd  to 
exist,  and  of  their  strict  dependence  on  material  conditions. 
The  more  we  abstract  from  those  limitations  and  conditions,  the 
more  difficult  of  conception  does  consciousness  become;  and 
with  their  disappearance  it  tends  to  vanish  altogether. 

The  case  against  pantheism  is  considerably  weaker,  and 
only  gains  a  certain  plausibility  from  the  audacious  assump- 
tion by  which  it  is  identified  with  Alexandrian  Platonism. 
According  to  that  philosophy,  the  Absolute  dwindles  into  a 
mere  abstract  imity  whence  even  being  is  excluded,  for  if  the 
One  existed  it  would  no  longer  be  one  but  two.  Modem 
pantheism,  on  the  contrary,  conceives  the  world  as  a  concrete 
whole,  constituted  by  an  organic  principle ;  possessing  through 
that  principle  the  qualities  of  life  without  the  implication  of  an 
environment,  the  necessity  of  nutriment,  or  the  fatalities  of 
decay  and  dissolution ;  possessing  also  the  qualities  of  mind  in 
an  unconscious  form,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself  in  the 
personality  of  man.  Whether  nature  does  actually  form  such 
an  organic  whole  is  a  question  for  experience  to  answer.  The 
notion  is,  at  any  rate,  not  self-contradictory;  nor  has  Mansel 
finally  disposed  of  it. 

As  to  the  case  against  atheism,  it  is  so  inept  as  rather  to 
reinforce  than  to  counterbalance  the  refutation  of  rational 
theology.  'Atheism  involves,'  we  are  told,  'the  self-contra- 
dictory assumption  of  a  limited  Universe.'  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  such  an  assumption  is  not  self-contradictory ;  for  a  finite 
world  might  exist  in  infinite  space,  nor  is  the  infinity  of  space 
itself  axiomatic ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  universe 
be  finite  or  infinite,  it  is  logically  possible,  on  either  alternative, 
to  be  an  atheist,  that  is  to  deny  the  existence  both  of  a  personal 
God  and  of  an  impersonal  organic  unity  of  things.  Mansel,  it 
is  true,  calls  atheism  a  denial  of  the  Infinite  (with  a  capital  I), 
but  this  is  a  scandalous  abuse  of  words.  Whether,  apart  from 
space  and  time,  infinity  has  any  meaning  may  well  be  doubted ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  only  in  i*eference  to  space  and  time  is  there 
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any  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  maintaining  lliai  its  denial  involves 
a  cantrailictiou,  A  matarial  universe  containing  no  more  than 
A  qiiuitilUon  of  atoms  would  certainly  be  botii  limitetl  and 
ccmoeet'vable.  Of  mmxm  i^^e  could  not  tell  how  it  c^uno  to  be 
exactly  that  size.     But  there  would  be  no  aenae  in  submitting 

to   the  alternative  of  being   either  limited  by  something 

ond  itself,  or  containing  the  limit  in  itself,  and  tberefoi^ 
both  limiting  and  limited.  To  insist  on  the  dilemma 
wmdd  be  to  confound  quantity  of  matter  with  blank  extension. 

Even  admitting  pan  theism  and  atlieism  to  be  what  they  are 

HOC,  seirHXiutradiciory,  the  denial  of  theism  still  leaves  open 

•POlbiSfr  alternative,  dnce  become  famous  under  the  name  of 

'  Icism.     Agnostics  simply  take  Hamilton  and  Maiisel  at 

ihdr  w^ord,  as  regards  the  incapacity  of  human  i^eaaou  to  deal 

problems  involving  couceptious  of  absoluteness  and  infinity, 

y  refuse  to  speculate  at  all  about  the  origin,  extent,  duration, 
destitiy  of  the  world.  In  the  words  of  Leslie  Stephen,  they 
hold  timt  there  are  limits  to  the  sphere  of  human  intelligence, 
a&d  that  theology  lies  outside  those  limits,*  Mansel  saw  the 
pomMlily  of  such  abstinence,  and  by  another  scandalous  abuse 
of  Cerma  denounced  it  aa  Pyn'honism,  wiiich  he  calls  '  the  suicide 
of  Baaaon  itself/  *  He  ought  to  have  kiiow^n,  and  in  fact  he  did 
know,  that  PjTrhonism  means  denying  that  w*e  can  know  any- 
tiiing ;  which,  besides  being  the  suicide  of  reason,  is  likely  to 
leail  io  suicide  in  the  liteml  sense  as  well.  It  is  true  that,  with 
man  candour  than  prudence,  he  supplies  the  corrective  to  his 
dun  mis^atements  by  explaining  that  *the  contradictions  in 
Badonai  Theology  (including  atheism)  belong  not  to  the  use  of 
iMSGD,  Imt  oidy  to  ita  exercise  on  one  particular  object  of 
ttwwighi;'' — that  object  being  the  Absolute  and  Infinite.  So 
iiji  tlie  agnoiitie  also.  And  he  finds  himself  confirmed  in  his 
il  rescdution  to  abstain  from  speculating  on  such  themes 
lie  leanaa  that  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  are  not,  properly 
objeda  of  thought  at  all^  being  in  fact  unintelligible 
and  ympaanfog  absttactiona. 


Baliaal  Ibenlogy  having  brokeD  down,  irrational  theology 
in  ta  save  the  situation,     Altliough  a  personal  infinite  is 

I  el  BtUgJoDi  Tbauiflii;  p.  lid.  «  Qp.  dl.,  p*  99, 
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inconceivable,  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in  it.  The  method  of 
scepticism,  instead  of  throwing  us  forward  on  ophelism,  throws 
us  back  on  mysticism  under  the  form  of  intuition.  Beligious 
intuition  has  two  principal  modes,  the  feeling  of  dependence, 
and  the  conviction  of  moral  obligation.  In  reference  to  the 
former  we  are  told  that  man  learns  to  pray  before  he  learns  to 
reason.^  No  statement  could  be  more  audaciously  untrue. 
Prayer  implies  reasoning,  implies  an  inference  based  on  experi- 
ence that  certain  words  and  gestures  will  secure  certain  desirable 
objects.  Nor  does  the  feeling  of  dependence  necessarily  lead  to 
prayer.  Great  numbers  of  people  observe  that  their  arrange- 
ments depend  for  success  on  the  weather,  the  tide,  their 
own  or  their  friends*  health,  and  fifty  other  circumstances, 
without  asking  or  wishing  the  course  of  nature  to  be  altered 
for  their  benefit.  Prayer,  in  the  religious  sense,  implies  belief, 
not  in  the  least  intuitive  but  reasoned  out,  whether  correctly  or 
otherwise  is  not  the  question,  that  there  is  a  conscious  Being 
behind  phenomena  able  and  willing  to  alter  them  at  our  request. 
In  fact,  it  implies  the  belief  in  superhuman  causation. 

So  also  with  the  other  mode  of  intuition  to  which  Mansel 
appeals,  the  conviction  of  moral  obligation.  The  obligation  is 
first  experienced,  and  then  referred  for  its  source  to  a  super- 
human cause  in  the  will  of  God.  To  call  this  inference  intuitive 
was  a  survival  of  Newman's  teaching  *  not  likely  to  carry  any 
weight  with  a  whole  generation  of  Oxford  men  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Mill  and  Comte.  It  was  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
lecturer's  marvellous  audacity,  to  set  at  naught  all  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  psychology  and  anthropology,  by  putting  forward 
as  self-evident  this  mystical  derivation  of  conscience.  And 
assuming  moral  apriorism  as  proved,  it  involved  an  equally 
insolent  disregard  of  Kant's  teaching  to  infer,  as  Mansel  does, 
without  ceremony,  the  existence  of  a  superhuman  lawgiver  from 
the  confession  of  a  moral  law.  The  Bible  itself  excludes  such 
a  derivation  when  its  prophets  plead  with  lahveh  in  the  name 
of  a  covenant  which  is  recognised  as  binding,  and  equally  bind- 
ing, on  him  and  his  people. 

Anyhow,   this  mode  of  religious  consciousness,  like  the 

»  Op,  cU.,  p.  68. 

*  Or  rather,  as  Mansers  acqusuntanoe  with  Newman's  writings  was  very 
slight,  of  the  traditional  teaching  received  unqnestioningly  hy  both. 
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feeling  uf  dependence,  involves  the  notion  of  a  cause.  Neither 
of  tbem  is  a  consciousness  of  the  Infinite.  '  Yet  the  Infinite  is 
Moogiltaed  bj  the  religions  consciousness,  though  not  ajipre- 
as  such ;  for  the  consciousness  of  limitation  oamea  with 
it  mi  indirect  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  beyond 
*  Pcweitig  over  the  illegitimacy  of  this  assertion, 
f  femeuibcr  tliat  elsewhci'e  the  Infinite  is  described  as 
'a  feeble  and  negative  impotence  of  thought/  to  identify  GckI 
wilib  vhteh  would  be  to  dislionoiir  him,  *  a  ban^n,  vague,  mean- 
ii^IiAa  abstraction  '  ;*  and  again  m  *  a  pretentious  pei^ersion  of 
ihe  finite/" 


I 


Such  nelf-contradictions  as  tlic*se  I  have  set  forth  might  leail 

nil  10  look  on  Mansel  as  a  rather  pujszle-heatled  sort  of  apologist 

fer  n'lijrfan.    Tltat,  however,  wtiuld  1m?  a  mistake.     It  was  not 

ID  mtich  that  Ms  own  mind  was  in  a  confused  state  as  that  he 

wtti  tSTfmg  to  l>ewilder  the  minds  of  others,  and  under  cover 

of  the  confuHiaii  thus  cremated  to  rescue  those  religious  beliefs 

wludi  had  suftcnrd  moat  sevei^ely  from  the  combined  assaults 

of  ibeiitoi  Unitarians,  and  Eroad  Chiu'ch  theologians,  kept  up 

intennission  during  the  previous   ten  years.     In  the 

of  opinion  it  would  have  l>een  impossible  to  maintain 

tliBl  the  tlistinctioDB  of  right  and  wrong  had  no  existence  for 

God  Mmaelf,  but  were  merely  imposed   by  him  for  his  u\n\ 

pmpoica  on  ua,    Tlieitj  was  no  ea€aping  from  the  argument  that 

A  rarebtion  waa  without  authority  for  men,  unless  they  bad 

Inn  previously  convinced  that  the  God  from  whom  it  professed 

to  eame  esdsted,  and  could  l>c  trusted  to  speak  the  truth ;  while 

Ui  Vfsimcity,  again,  could  only  be  vouched  for  as  one  part  of  a 

duuvcter  Itelieved  to  be  perfect  in  every  way  ;  while  this 

in  its  tuni,  could  ouly  be  Rmched  by  conceiving  his 

■koimlily  to  lie  like  ours,  although  on  an  immeasurably  greater 

vala    It  aeemed,  thpnefore,  to  follow  that  an  allegetl  revelation 

Mldcmly  l»e  accepted  suljjc*ct  to  the  comlition  of  contradicting 

ftadniig  that  is  believed  to  be  perfectly  just  in  tlie  dealings 

kifevwi  ouui  and  man. 

Us  attaljrsia  iHll  make  it  clear  how  completely  the  methods 
^  religiowi  ihoiiglit  and  the  issues  of  religious  controversy  had 
*«n  trmifiiniied  since  Butler  ^rrote.  In  opposing  natural  to 
ol  Lecmra  rv.,  p.  xlviil.  >  P.  fiT,  *  P.  132. 
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revealed  religion  the  English  deists  were  opposing  a  deity  whose 
existence  was  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  external 
world  to  the  theology  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  tradition.  Butler 
accordingly  tried  to  show  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  such  oppo- 
sition between  the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkably  close  analogy ;  and  that  any 
argument  against  the  one  might  be  urged  with  equal  relevancy 
against  the  other.  But  such  a  method  of  recrimination,  though 
freely  employed  by  Butler's  successors  against  the  new  school 
of  theism  and  its  allies  among  the  Unitarians  and  the  Broad 
Church,  was  soon  felt  to  be  inadequate  when  the  appeal  to 
nature  was  superseded  or  supplemented  by  the  appeal  to  con- 
science, to  the  evidence  of  an  infinite  divine  goodness  implied 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  soul.  Moreover,  the  danger  of 
pla}ring  into  the  hands  of  extreme  rationalism,  already  evident 
in  Butler's  time,  had  become  greatly  aggravated  by  the  new 
developments  of  French  and  German  philosophy,  by  the  spread 
of  positivism  and  pantheism  over  England  generally,  and  even 
within  the  cloisters  of  Oxford  itself.  At  the  same  time  the 
di£&culty  of  the  old  apologists^  that  in  undermining  natural 
religion  they  were  endangering  revelation  to  an  equal  extent 
while  leaving  the  objections  peculiar  to  it  unanswered,  recurred 
with  equal  force  when  the  intuitions  of  conscience  were  called 
in  question.  For  the  guidance  of  those  intuitions  was  recognised 
as  authoritative  by  all  shades  of  theists  alike,  from  the  school  of 
the  elder  to  the  school  of  the  younger  Newman. 

In  this  dilemma  Mansel  had  recourse  to  that  bewildering 
equivocation,  that  incessant  and  shameless  substitution  of  one 
value  for  another  in  talking  about  the  Infinite  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention.  When  his  object  is  to  prove  the  existence  of 
transcendental  certainties  against  agnostics,  and  the  truth  of 
religion  against  atheists,  then  infinity  stands  for  a  distinctly 
positive  notion.  When  the  divine  personality  has  to  be  insisted 
on  against  the  German  pantheists,  it  is  compatible  with  infinite 
being;  when  the  theism  of  Francis  Newman  and  Theodore 
Parker  is  to  be  discredited,  the  two  conceptions  are  mutually 
exclusive.  When  external  evidence  of  revelation  is  wanted,  we 
know  enough  about  the  absolute  and  infinite  Being  to  affirm 
with  confidence  that  certain  occurrences,  taken  on  trust  from 
the  reports  of  others,  are  due  to  his  direct  interference  with  the 
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00111*80  of  nature.  When  the  supposed  mtnesscs  of  tlit^se  events 
make  eontmdictoiy  statements  about  the  divine  nature,  they 
are  to  be  lieltevedj  because,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  infinite  and 
ibsoltite,  the  stranger  a  statement  about  God,  the  more  likely 
U  it  to  be  tme.  Having  let  pass  the  inconceivable,  we  may 
irwrnllow  the  flelf-eontradictory  without  a  murmur. 


I 


According  to  Maosel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  exhibited 
in  tbii  Atbanasiati  Creed,  is  not  more  iucredible  than  the  co- 
gsriatepce  of  unity  and  plurality  iu  ourselvee  or  in  any  other 
object  €if  experience,*  Thus  what,  for  a  Hamiltouian,  alone 
aiakes  tliought  possible  is  use<l  to  illustrate  what  excludes  the 
pOBsibQity  of  thought*  Similarly  tho  Incarnation  is  descrilied 
as  110  more  inconceivable  than  the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite 
and  the  Finite.^  It  woidd  be  more  to  the  point  if  an  instance 
could  he  imxlnoed  where  the  two  are  identified.  It  is  one  thing 
Ibr  a  divine  person  to  become  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  it  is  quite 
aiiollier  Cor  a  complete  human  being,  body  and  soul,  to  be  made 
cme  Willi  a  God,  To  suppose  the  realisation  of  such  a  union  is 
liks  talking,  not  of  a  circle  surrounded  by  intiuite  space,  but  of 
a  dbclc  with  a  measurable  radius  filling  infinite  space, 

80  far  from  iiudicating  Catholic  theology,  MauseVs  apolo- 

faril^  out  with  great  viviilness  the  evidence  of  its  human 

mg^     That  a  system  stiould  exliibit  all  and  more  than  all  the 

alffonlitiefi  and  contradictions  of  metaphysical  speculation,  goes 

ta  pwre  Ibat  it  is  not  revealed^  not  an  illuminating  message 

tba  imacun,  but  a  clumsy  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting 

or  later  with   earlier  points    of  view.     The    Christian 

'rarataticNi'  was  really  an  accommodation  of  tribil  monotheism 

la  Oraaoo-Bciman  conceptions  of  the  hcra  as  an  incarnate  Gwl 

In  pQiJii  of  fact,  when  Hansel  wrote,  rationalist  critics  hail 

to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity, 

m[y  interested  in  showing  how  they  had  come  to  Ije 

And  English  rationalism  in  particular  was  occupying 

B«lf  mnclt  more  with  the  moml  than  with  the  nietaphysical 

rf  Catliolic  dogma.    Hie  lecturer  probably  knew  this  ; 

M  be  began  with  the  speculative  side  less  because  of  its  con- 

^wtedal  tiDpOTtanoe  than  in  order  to  give  a  favoumble  imprea- 

*■*  of  wluii  ootild  be  done  in  defence  of  orthodoxy  by  hia 

ol  Btl%k»tiB  Tbottgbt/  p.  lli.  ^  Op,  cU.,  p.  IIB. 
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jargon  about  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  So  far  he  had  been 
merely  reproducing  and  expounding  Hamilton's  philosophical 
scepticism,  with  Hegel  instefiid  of  Cousin  and  Schelling  for  its 
victim.  But  his  real  object  throughout  had  been  to  employ  the 
same  method  in  defence  of  what  was  called  the  scheme  of 
salvation,  but  might  more  appropriately  have  been  called  the 
scheme  of  damnation;  a  point  on  which  Hamilton  had  never 
touched. 

Nothing  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the  attack  better  than 
the  character  of  the  new  defence.  Formerly  theologians  had 
spoken  of  inherited  guilt,  vicarious  suffering,  and  endless 
torments  for  the  wicked,  as  self-evidently  reasonable  and 
just  arrangements,  naturally  resulting  from  the  constitution 
of  things  in  themselves — as  indeed  they  still  appear  to  the 
more  ignorant  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  England, 
and  to  Eoman  Catholic  priests  in  France.  Mansel,  on  the 
other  hand,  deprecates  criticism  on  the  ground  that  we  know 
nothing  of  things  in  themselves.  God,  no  doubt,  is  righteous ; 
but  our  standards  of  righteousness  are  not  applicable  to  an 
infinite  Being.  Human  morality  is  relative  to  human  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  does  not  hold  of  an  absolute  Being.  He 
fails  to  see  that  such  a  line  of  argument  destroys  the  moral 
proof,  on  which  he  had  laid  such  stress,  of  Grod's  existence. 
Precisely  because  morality  is  relative  we  cannot  erect  it  into 
a  law  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  appeal  to  conscience  as  a 
revelation  of  eternal  truth. 

From  a  sense,  perhaps,  of  its  hollowness,  Mansel  tries  to 
eke  out  this  general  plea  by  some  considerations  bearing  more 
particularly  on  the  incriminated  dogmas.  But  here  he  does 
little  more  than  repeat,  as  an  'unanswerable  argument,'  the 
well-worn  fallacies  of  Butler.*  Original  sin  finds  its  justification 
in  the  fact  that  moral  dispositions  often  descend  from  father  to 
son,  and  that  '  the  child  of  sinful  parents  is  depraved  by  evil 
example;'* — a  fact  which,  in  human  morality,  so  far  from 
furnishing  a  ground  for  condemnation  before  offences  have 
been  conmiitted,  is  recognised  as  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
or  even  as  a  plea  for  complete  exculpation,  when  the  victim  of 
hereditary  depravity  is  put  on  his  trial  for  an  actual  offence. 

A  man  who  falls  over  a  precipice  is  crippled  or  killed ;  and 

»  » Limits,'  p.  149.  «  P.  148. 
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perhaps  by   natural   n^seasitj,  ai^icss  tlie  author  of   the 
I*  jVjialogy/  A  moral  farm  pas  may  land  a  soul  in  everltUHting 
aenta.     Eefiides,  adtis  Manselj  improving  on  Biitler*s  cynical 
ictiori,  the  wicked  may  go  on  sinning  for  ever  and  ever** 
1  would  think  that  such  a  hypothesis  left  open  the  possihility 
L  of  their  ullimato  repentance.     Bat  this  he  does  not  contemplate, 
BAb  to  the  Atonement,  no  defence  whatever  is  offered  for  the 
^^Kpory  of  vicarious  suffering,  which  thia  High  Clnu'ch  di\'ine 
P^ndently  accepts,  beyond  a  rather  ii-relevant  complaint  about 
thm  variety  of  objections  brought  against  it ;  *  and  a  still  more 
[Tfdevant  digression  into  the  reasons  why  foi^veneaa  should  bo 
L  A  viittii!  in  man  and  not  a  virtue  in  God,* 
I        Like  Butler,  Mausel  ultimately  rests  the  belief  in  Christianity 
■  cm  external  evidence  alone.     The  chamcter  of  its  Founder  and 
P  the  distinction  of  his  teaching  are  included  in  the  proof,  but 
only  as  plienomena  which  are  inexplicable  except  as  the  result 
of  divino  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     But, 
as  wia  {pointed  out  at  the  time  of  its  first  appeamnce,  the  whole 
u^pmuent  of  the  Ijook  is  such  as  to  cut  this  one  remaining 
Bttpport    from    under   its    author's  feet.     A  French    teiTorist 
L  ohwnred  that  the  only  duty  society  owes  to  kings  is  identifica* 
I  tioii.    That  duty  cannot  be  performed  for  Mansers  God,  of 
'      whnm,  At  the  utmost,  we  can  only  tell  that  he  is,  not  what  he 
ia.    In  our  ignoranoe  of  things  in  themselves  we  cannot  atftrm 
llial    sueh    events   as   the  Yirgin-birth  or  the  Besurrection, 
tvippostng  them  to  have  occurred,  were  the  effects  of  auper- 
m^ural  oaiiAes,  still  less  that  they  were  the  effects  of  an  infinite 
aad    abiolute    cause.    Indeed^  we  are  even  precluded    from 
ittributing  them    to  any  cause  at   all.     Nor,  granting  them 
to  bo  miracles  in  the  full  theological  sense  of  the  word,  does 
h  lo^caUy  follow  that  the  moml  statements  made  in  connexion 
wWi  tboae  event4i  were  a  declaration  of  God*s  will.    Finally,  if 
tbqr  iie0Qch  ft  declaration,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  declaration 
ii  Ihml    like  Che  religious  belief  founded  on  authority  or  on 
WLj^ddgm^  tho  religions  belief  founded  on  scepticism  falls  to 
fioaBi  ai  a  touch. 


Both  at   Oxford  and  in   the  country  Mansel   gained  an 
ifiuiittiae  fepnlatioQ  by  his  Bampton  Lectuies.    He  was  haUed 

I,'  p.  147-  '  Pp*  138-a  •  P-  110. 
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as  a  second  Butler.    Even  the  gyps  crowded  to  St.  Mary's  to 
hear  him.    His  book  reached  a  fourth  edition  the  year  after  its 
publication,  and  was  read  by  many  who  knew  as  little  about 
philosophy  as  a  gyp  could  know.    But  the  applause  came  not 
unmingled  with   earnest   protests   even   from  the  friends   of 
orthodoxy,  from  such  a  theologian  as  Maurice,  and  from  such 
religious    laymen    as  Professor  (joldwin   Smith  and  Bichard 
Hutton.    An  old  don  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  surprise 
at  having  lived  to  hear  atheism  preached  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Mary's.     In  fact,  Mr.  John  Morley  tells  us  that  the  '  Limits 
of  Beligious  Thought'  helped  to  shake  the  fabric  of  belief  in 
some  of  the  most  active  minds  then  at  Oxford ;  ^  and  not  long 
afterwards  its  destructive  criticism  of  rational  theology  was 
developed  into  the  dogmatic  agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
'First  Principles.'    That  was  its  only  historical  result;  for  a 
little  later  still  the  whole  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  went 
to  pieces  under  Mill's  attack  on  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and 
the  dreaded  dialectic  of  Hegel  for  a  time  took  its  place  as  a 
logical   justification    of   belief.     But  even   apart   fh)m   such 
developments,  Mansel's  quibbling  scholasticism  could  not  long 
have  held  its  ground  amid  the  storm  which  was  now  about  to 
burst  over  public  opinion  in  England,  revolutionising  the  methods 
of  theological  controversy,  transforming  religious  beliefs,  and  for 
the  first  time  winning  full  freedom  of  speculation  and  speech 
not  only  for  the  English  clergy,  but,  through   them,  for  the 
intellectual  classes  of  the  community  at  large,  for  the  Non- 
conformist ministers,  and  eventually,  to  some  small  extent, 
even  for  the  Eoman  priesthood  itself. 

'  « Critical  MisceUanies,'  Vol.  HI.,  p.  342. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  DELIVERAKCE  OF  CRITICISM 

As  the  sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  neared  its  close 
the  position  of  the  liberal  clergy  was  becoming  yearly  more 
unpleasant,  if  not  more  untenable.    The  tactics  of  their  oppo- 
nents were  annoying  and  even  discreditable.    An  article  in  the 
'  Qoarterly  Eeview/  entitled  '  The  Neology  of  the  Cloister/  *  had 
for  its  object  to  assimilate  Jowett  and  Bowland  Williams  with 
the  Hegelian  and  Comtist  assailants  of  Christianity.     Mansel 
pursued  the  same  system  in  the  notes  to  his  Bampton  Lectures. 
Favourable  reviews  of  Jowett's  *  St  Paul  *  were  not  allowed  to 
appear.'    When  the  daring  commentator  himself  was  appointed 
Ilegius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  a  bigoted  clique,  using  the 
Vice-Chancellor  as  their  tool,  obliged  him  to  sign  the  Thirty- 
uine  Articles  anew.     The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Atonement 
submitted  with  a  graceful  affectation  of  indifference,  but  with 
tleep  inward  resentment  at  what  he  considered  a  degradation.^ 
Another  and  even  meaner  kind  of  persecution,  was  the  refusal 
of  Christ  Church  Chapter  to  raise  the  endowment  of  the  Greek 
chair  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  other  professorships ;  although 
funds  existed  which  would  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  had 
il«?  professor^s  orthodoxy  been  unsuspected.     During  ten  years 
Jowett  continued  to  do  for  forty  pounds  a  year  all  and  more 
than  all  the  work  that  should  have  been  rewarded  with  five 
lundred ;  and  when  at  last  the  Chapter  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  his  supporters,  it  was  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
rather  than  from  a  sense  of  justice.* 


1 


'  Attributed,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  to  Conybeare. 
'  'life  of  Benjamin  Jowett,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  236-6. 

•  Op.  eit,  p.  889. 

•  Pp.  au.  ff. 
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In  these  circumstances  young  men  of  ability  showed  in- 
creasing reluctance  to  enter  the  ministry.  Among  the  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  the  number  of  those  who  had  taken  University 
honours  fell  off  conspicuously,  and  even  the  supply  of  those  who 
had  taken  a  mere  ordinary  degree  showed  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion.^ Their  place  was  supplied  by  literates  trained  in  ecclesias- 
tical collies  where  the  verbal  inspiration  and  infallibility  of 
the  Bible  were  dogmatically  taught.  A  great  writer  of  the  time 
declared  that  if  a  boy  showed  exceptional  stupidity  he  was 
either  sent  into  the  Army  or  hidden  in  the  Church. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Broad  Church  party  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  their  own  right  to 
free  enquiry,  and  also  of  doing  something  to  heal  the  widening 
breach  between  religious  belief  and  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  coimtry.  In  pursuance  of  this  double  object  they  resolved 
to  issue  a  joint  manifesto  of  the  new  views  which  had  been 
gathering  strength  ever  since  the  collapse  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  or  rather  which  had  begun  with  the  importation  of 
German  criticism  into  England  after  the  great  war,  but  had 
been  temporarily  denied  utterance  by  Keble  and  Newman's 
attempted  revival  of  obsolete  sacerdotal  claims,  and  had  resumed 
their  course  when  those  claims  had  been  defeated.  This  collec- 
tive manifesto  took  the  form  of  a  volume  entitled  '  Essays  and 
Eeviews.* 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  this  celebrated 
publication  as  a  mediocre  performance,  which  by  some  incom- 
prehensible misimderstanding  created  a  panic  in  the  Church  of 
England,  attained  a  brief  notoriety,  and  then  passed  into  swift 
oblivion.     In  reality  its  appearance  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  and  certainly  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  English  rationalism  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  saying  so  much  I  am  not  claiming  any  novelty  for  the 
opinions  put  forward  by  the  contributors,  nor  any  high  intel- 
lectual distinction  for  the  manner  in  which  those  opinions  were 
expressed.     Courage,  opportuneness,  and  suflScient  literary  skill 
to  get  the  book  read,  were  the  qualities  needed,  and  these  were 
present  to  the  required  extent.     What  the  writers  wanted  was 
^  See  the  Pretaoe  to  Part  I.  of  Colenso'a  work  on  the  Pentateuch. 
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not  Id  bra&k  new  ground  in  speculative  theology,  but  to  gain 
a  liMring  for  an  interpretation  of  religion  such  as  had  not 
ptevionsly  been  pnt  forward  by  any  body  of  English  Chore limen 
holding  their  position ;  and  also  to  gain  for  themselves  and 
Iheir  mcoesflors  tlie  liberty  of  carrying  on  the  same  method  to 
eoiscltuiioiis  still  unforeseen,  To  say  that  the  essayists  wanted, 
like  Hnttell  Fronde  and  !ii3  friends,  to  '  make  a  row '  would 
perhaps  be  naing  mmecessarily  strong  language.  But  it  would 
not  be  nnfair  to  conjecture  that  something  of  the  sort  passed 
tlmmgh  the  thoughts  of  the  more  ardent  among  their  niiml>er> 
Jowett,  writing  to  Arthur  Stanley,  explains  that  he  and  his 
iiimriiitfin  '  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  rash  or  irritating  to  the 
ptiblie  or  the  Universities,  bnt  are  determined  not  to  submit  to 
thia  abomi&able  system  of  terrorism,  which  prevents  the  state- 
ment of  the  plaineat  fact,  and  makes  true  theology  or  theological 
edqofttioD  impossible/  ^ 

The  manifesto  was  not  planned  by  Jowett  himself,  but  by 
&a  older  majt,  Henry  Bristow  WOson,  who  in  his  earlier  days^  as 
mn  Oxfoid  tutor,  bad  been  a  conspicnous  opponent  of  the  Roman- 
img  TractarianSp  had  'exercised  the  most  powerful  iuflueuce 
vpon  ibe  intellect  of  Oxford/*  and  as  Bamptoo  Lecturer  in 
1851  bad  advocated  free  enquiry  in  theology.  Since  1850  he 
bad  lield  a  college  living  in  Huntingdonshire,  His,  if  not  the 
abkel,  wis  the  most  distinctive  contribution  to  the  volume; 
«ad  tl  hiB  been  said  of  him  personally  that  he  did  more  by  bis 
tadiyidiud  efforta  towards  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  free 
Mqitiry  within  the  Church  of  England  than  any  other  single 
man.*  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  there  is  no  real  freedom 
vitbOQi  the  Chmdi  unless  there  is  freedom  within  it ;  so  that 
^  deify  owe  to  Wilson,  the  laity  owe  him  as  mucli 
Second  only  to  Wibon,  if  second  indeed,  was  Dr. 
Bipvtaiid  Williama,  already  mentioned  ns  one  of  the  '  neologists  * 
■iMated  with  Jowett  in  the  denunciations  of  the  '  Quarterly 
Btrisw/  He  was  at  that  time  Vice-Pl^sident  and  Professor  of 
H»tiew  at  Lampeter,  and  had  been  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  at; 
Kiojfi  GoUege,  Cambridge.  Among  the  six  clerical  coutii- 
^■bm  ha  was  the  only  Cambridge  essayist*     Downrightaeaa 

'  *  Life  of  Jwett,*  Vol.  I*,  p.  275. 

»  *  Watmiiittef  Review;  Vol.  XVin.,  p.  299. 

»  '  Lito  of  Jowett,'  Vol  1.,  p.  aoi* 
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and  plain  speaking  are  perhaps  a  litfcle  more  encouraged  at 
Cambridge  than  at  Oxford.  At  any  rate,  they  are  more  oon- 
spicuous  in  Bowland  Williams  than  in  any  of  his  colleagues, 
except  Charles  Coodwin,  also  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  only 
lay  contributor  to  the  volume.  Williams  was  also  distinguished 
by  a  certain  Celtic  impetuosity,  spoken  of  as  '  dangerous ' ;  ^  but 
this  was  not  an  enterprise  in  which  any  one  who  dreaded  danger 
should  have  embarked,  or  could  have  been  of  much  use. 

The  other  contributors  were  Baden  Powell,  Mark  Fattison, 
and  Frederick  Temple,  at  that  time  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Baden  Powell,  whose 
place  in  the  Broad  Church  movement  has  been  already  described, 
held,  or  at  least  put  forward,  the  most  advanced  views  of  the 
whole  band.  Pattison  had  been  a  Newmanite,  and  ended  as  an 
agnostic.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  merely  as  a  historian  of 
early  eighteenth-century  rationalism  in  England,  without  com- 
mitting himself  to  more  than  a  general  denunciation  of  the 
'  godless  orthodoxy '  which  now,  as  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
threatening  to  extinguish  religious  thought  altogether.'  Temple 
showed  his  liberality  afterwards  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  rather  sooner  than  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  but 
for  the  rest  left  theology  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
very  much  as  he  found  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  He 
was  a  hard  worker,  but  his  work  never  took  the  form  of  deep 
thought  His  Essay  on  the  *  Education  of  the  World '  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  distinguished  schoolmaster. 
It  would  seem  that  the  nations,  like  English  public  schoolboys, 
have  been  left  to  do  a  good  deal  for  themselves.  Among  other 
things  they  discovered  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without 
having  received  any  special  revelation  on  the  subject.  The 
Jews,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  enjoyed  the  special  tuition 
of  a  sort  of  higher  Arnold.  Newman  had  managed  to  combine 
much  the  same  view  of  history  with  unimpeachable  orthodoxy ; 
but,  according  to  his  interpretation,  the  Church  occasionally 
intervenes  to  save  supematuralism  by  adjudicating  with  in- 
fallible authority  on  the  confused  or  uncertain  results  of  mere 
human  speculation. 

For  the  rest  Temple's  essay  was  but  a  mediocre  performance, 

^  Op,c%t.t  p.  274 :  *  genius  somewhat  dangerously  blent  vrith  Oeltio  fire.' 
*  *  Essays  and  Beviews,'  p.  297. 


m  it  it  had  Vmjbd  placetl  first  in  the  series  to  disarm 
criticiBm  by  its  mfe  actd  respectable  tone.  If  so,  the  attempt 
very  nearly  sucoaeded.  But  it  came  too  late.  A  force  Iiad 
been  lei  loose  which  could  neither  be  mcalled  nor  con- 
trolled 

If  ever  one  were  t-empted  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  as 

us   overruling   power,  an  impersonal  principle  of  choice  and 

■  dinsetion,  tising  individual  volitions  almost  against  their  own 

Hlttention  for  the  fartherance  of  great  general  ends,  snch  an  idea 

HH%ht  well  be  suggested  by  the  history  of '  Essays  and  Reviews/ 

B  It  WIS,  as   I  have  said,  uriginally  designed  to  free  liberal 

H.liliOlogy  from  Uie  yoke  under  which  it  had  hitherto  snflbred 

PiB  dmca     But  the  insurgents  cannot  be  said  to  have  disposed 

tbeir  forces  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  that  result. 

To  bogin  with,  they  should  not  have  associated  even  a  single 

layman   with  their  enterprise,  whereas^  besides  Goodwin,  two 

were  innted,  and  promised  to  help,  but  fortunately  failed  to  tto 

wOk    Goodwin  sent  a  paper  on  the  '  Mosaic  Cosmogony/  showing 

eoedoiively  Uiat  the  story  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  cannot  on 

any  iaterpi^tation  be  reconciled  with  the  facts  of  geology,  and 

tncideptally  pointing  ouc  that  fjenesis  gives  not  one  but  two 

mitttiaUy  oontradictury  accounts  of  how  the  world  was  made, 

Bui  hiM  argument  attnuited  little  attention,  eb  it  did  not  come 

fhim  a  clersrman,   nor  even   from   a  professional  geologist; 

wiMsttai  tlie  public  whose  sympathies  it  was  desired  to  enlist 

I      eonld  only  be  won  by  a  show  of  combined  authority  and 

eodDiga     Temple  s  essay  ndght  have  made  a  sensation  had  it 

apftned  thirty  years  earlier,  but  was  too  vague  and  colourless 

far  the  ertsis  of  I860.     Mark  Pattison  wTot«  about  the  English 

deiili  in  a  purely  historical  spirit,  holding  aloof  almost  con- 

KlpUioqwly  from  tlie  conflict  actually  in  progress.     Jowett*s 

keg  sUidy  on  the  *  Interpretation  of  Scripture/  wldch   filled 

■avif  a  fotntli  of  the  volume,  waa  originally  destined  for  a  new 

of  bis  *  St.  Paul/  but  seemed  decidedly  tame  as  com* 

|md  with   mme  of  the  dissertations   contained  in  the  first 

For  litenuy  grace,  for  adroitness  of  suggestion,  for 

n%ioai  UDOtkriia  it  ranks  with  hm  best   work;    but,   unlike 

Ti  Eseays  or  the  author's  own  essay  on  the  Atonement, 

k  Mdlier  anftirU  a  hero's  banner  nor  peals  with  an  oracular 

v^    What  really  counted,  what  made  tlie  volume  a  rcligiou!i 
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fire-ship,  were  Eowland  Williams'  review  of  Bunsen's  *  Biblical 
Eesearches/  Wilson's  paper  on  the  'National  Church,'  and 
Baden  Powell's  '  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.' 

This  last  was  with  perfect  justice  described  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  '  Essays  and  Seviews '  as  the  Tract  XC.  of  the 
new  Oxford  Movement.  In  substance  it  is  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  already  put  forward  in  the  Savilian  Professor's 
work  on  the  *  Order  of  Nature.'  The  object  of  that  treatise 
was  to  show  that  miracles  are  impossible,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  say  that  an  uncaused  event  is  impossible.  But  if  this  be 
indeed  the  teaching  of  modem  science,  then  miracles  cannot 
be  included  among  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  For  how  can 
faith  in  any  doctrine  or  body  of  doctrine  be  justified  by  what, 
were  it  accepted,  would  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  doctrines, 
the  notion  that  Grod,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  invariable 
order  of  nature,  occasionally  thinks  fit  to  interrupt  that  order  ? 
For  himself,  Baden  Powell  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  alter- 
native that  miracles  may  be  taken  on  faith  like  any  other 
unintelligible  mystery.  But  his  decorous  evasion  need  not  be 
treated  more  seriously  than  the  transparent  irony  of  Hume  and 
Bentham.  The  suggestion  of  a  '  mythic  or  parabolic  sense '  in 
the  Grospel  narratives,  agrees  better  with  the  constant  tenour 
of  his  teaching.  In  his  previous  publications,  Powell  had  always 
presented  the  unreality  of  miracles  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  evolution — a  doctrine  then  maintained  among 
English  Churchmen  by  himself  alone,  and  by  few  besides  him 
in  the  world.  He  had  always  insisted  that  the  fixity  of  species 
was  not  a  true  theory,  because  it  would  necessitate  an  isolated 
act  of  creation  for  every  species ;  that  is  to  say,  as  many  miracles 
as  there  were  species,  which  is  a  scientific  impossibility.  And 
now  in  his  philosophical  testament — for  he  died  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  'Essays  and  Reviews' — ^he  has  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  appealing  on  behalf  of  his  favourite 
principle  to  a  work  which  had  just  appeared,  by  a  '  naturalist 
of  the  most  acknowledged  authority,  Mr.  Darwin's  masterly 
volume  on  "The  Origin  of  Species"  by  the  law  of  "natural 
selection" — which  now  substantiates  on  undeniable  grounds 
the  very  principle  so  long  denounced  by  the  first  naturalists, 
iht  origination  of  new  species  hy  natural  causes :  a  work  which 
must  soon  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in 
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fiivour  of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers  of 

Nor  was  Darwm*s  the  only  scientific  generalisation,  or  the 
widest,  that  could  be  invoked  on  that  aide,  Powell  refers  also 
to  *  Urn  simple  hut  gtand  truth  of  the  law  of  conservation '  as 
bai  the  type  of  '  the  universal  self-containing  and  self-evolving 
powers  which  pen^ade  all  nature/'  What  place  this  grand 
truLli  leaves  for  the  fieraonality  of  God  or  the  freeilora  of  man 
d€»es  not  appear ;  and  it  can  hardly  siu-prise  us  if  conclusions 
nnfai'ourable  to  the  essayist's  theism  suggested  themselves  to 
of  all  schools.  Oddly  enough  his  argument  about 
eles  was  described  by  Arthur  Stanley  in  a  private  letter 
'  representing  the  common  view  of  the  religions  world  much 
nearly  than  they  %vould  like  to  admit/*  The  religious 
St  that  time  looked  on  human  life,  and  by  coni!^equence 
hxAm  of  nature,  as  a  theatre  of  perpetual  interventions, 
known  in  their  dialect  as  *  special  providences/ 

Baden  Powell  nowhere  mentions  Hansel  by  name ;  but  his 
exclusion  of  miracles  from  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity,  if 
aooepleil  by  the  religions  world,  would  have  been  niinons  to 
tlw  wbole  ar)gument  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1858.  If 
sUigid  communications  from  an  unknowable  Absolute  and 
Infinite  Being  were  not  guaranteed  by  displays  of  superhuman 
power,  thay  hod  no  guamntee  whatever;  and  revelation  must 
be  fiubmitted  to  the  repudiated  moral  criticism  of  Kant. 


Pkufiliecyp  in  the  sense  of  supernatural  prediction,  appeals 
iCitiQgly  lo  the  imagination  of  pietists,  at  least  among 
Ivw,  than  accounts  of  miracles,  always  imverifiablet  related 
wriofts  discrepancies  in  the  tindition,  unpleasantly  like 
tiickSp  and  still  more  unpleasantly  assfjeiated  with 
>  pafarmiuioes  of  Roman  Catholic  saints.  Scriptural  miracles 
talccn  on  trust  from  tlie  Bible^  and  the  Bible  is  taken  on 
trost  from  ita  accurate  anticipations  of  the  papal  apostasy, 
rf  dm  tsmptfies  built  up  by  such  foreign  potentates  as  are 
fMbokrly  disliked  in  this  country ;  and,  during  the  pauses 
ii  prfiticil  excitement,  by  the  sufierings  or  the  prosperity  of 

^  'Emfi  ftod  B«vlewB/  p*  199. 

*  Op,  cii.,  p.  134. 

•  ♦  Ltio  Qi  SUaleyp'  Vol.  EL,  p*  94. 
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the  Jews,  whatever  happens  to  this  remarkable  people  being 
equally  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  faith  which  they  reject. 
All  this  phantasmagoria  melted  away  like  morning  mist  before 
the  impetuous  and  uncompromising  scholarship  of  Bowland 
Williams.  His  '  Celtic  fire '  proved  dangerous  indeed  to  super- 
stition, if  not  to  the  timid  spectators  who  shrank  back  appalled 
from  the  roar  and  blaze  of  its  conflagration.  Such  craven  souls 
found  no  sympathy  in  him.  '  The  attitude  of  too  many  English 
scholars/  he  exclauns,  'is  that  of  the  degenerate  senators  before 
Tiberius.  They  stand  balancing  terror  against  shame.  Even 
with  those  in  our  universities  who  no  longer  repeat  fully  the 
required  Shibboleths,  the  explicitness  of  truth  is  rare.  He  who 
assents  most,  committing  himself  least  to  baseness,  is  reckoned 
wisest.'  ^ 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  more  effectual  course  could  have 
been  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  this  ignoble  silence  than 
that  chosen  by  Dr.  Williams.  He  opens  his  review  of  Bunsen's 
researches  with  the  very  just  observation  that  no  living  author^s 
works  could  furnish  so  pregnant  a  text  for  a  discourse  on 
Biblical  criticism.  Baron  von  Bimsen  was  married  to  an 
Englishwoman,  had  served  as  Prussian  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  from  1841  to  1854,  and  was  therefore 
a  well-known  figure  in  the  best  English  society.  The  veriest 
bigot  could  hardly  speak  of  him  as  an  unpractical  dreamer, 
a  neologiBt  of  the  cloister;  his  studies  had  the  wide  range 
which  secures  sanity  and  mental  balance,  and  his  piety  was 
as  genuine  as  his  scholarship.^  At  that  period,  and  long  after- 
wards, a  notion  was  sedulously  propagated  among  the  English 
clergy  that  a  great  reaction  had  taken  place  in  German  theology 
since  Bose  delivered  his  warning  discourses  &om  the  Cambridge 
pulpit,  and  that  the  truth  of  every  statement  in  the  Bible  had 
been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  scholars  as  Hengstenberg  and 
Tholuck.  These  men,  it  was  said,  studied  the  facts  instead  of 
accommodating  facts  to  theories,  like  the  Hegelians,  Vatke, 
Strauss,  and  Baur.     The  truth  is  that  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 

*  '  Essays  and  Beviews/  p.  68. 

'  BmiBen  was  *  looked  on  as  a  Pietist  by  the  intelleotual  classes  of*  (Germany. 
*  When  he  first  oame  to  England  Exeter  HaU  received  him  with  open  arms  * 
(Professor  E.  B.  Tylor  in  the  <  Fortnightly  Beview,*  New  Series,  Vol.  m.,  p.  716). 
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ilbmm  bud  bmn  a  pietistic  revival  consequent  on  the  romantic 
moTement^  which  had  called  into  oxiBtence  a  school  of  retro- 
gi«de  tlieology,  occupying  very  much  the  same  position  that 
Iteotfttianism  occupied  in  England^  but  associated  with  even 
more  reactionary  political  ideas,  Many  worthless  productions 
CkC  thA%  school  wore  tmnslated  into  English,  and  still  cumber 
ibe  sbdves  of  our  public  libraries  with  the  weight  of  their 
mtaoQiiiled  dulness.  Ent  there  was  no  real  retrogression  among 
tiia  Ifiiditig  minds  of  Germany,  only  perhaps  to  some  extent  a 
lempoiBiy  slackening  in  the  rate  of  progress.  And  no  better 
Ijrpe  of  Ihis  continuously  liberal  tradition  could  have  been 
than  Bunsen,  if  only  because  he,  like  Ewald,  would 
noUiing  to  do  with  the  extreme  tendencies  represented 
by  ftbmgen. 

Ib  eniimefating  the  results  reached  by  Bunsen,  the  reviewer 
does  not  pledge  himself  to  their  accuracy ;  nor  indeed  was  it 
that  he  should   endorse   them.     His  object  was  to 
bow  ver)^  widely  a  respected  foreign  scholar  could  depart 
ftvfxxk  what  in  England  passed  for  the  sole  saving  faith,  while 
jTift  bolding  fast  to  Christian  belief.     At  the  same  time  hi:^ 
sympathy  with  the  new  views  is  unconcealed.     He 
with  Bunsen  in  claiming  for  mankind  a  vastly  greater 
iiiiquity  than  that  commonly  admitted,  and  mentions  20.000 
|Wis  as  a  not  improbable  figure.     Three  years  later  even  Sir 
Ghtlles  Lyell  was  afraid  to  speak  out  plainly  on  this  alarm- 
ing snlf^oet.     The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  are  drawn  from 
tmiitiiwig  of  no  historical  value.     Tlie  Pentateuch  is  a  com- 
feaching  down  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah,     The  slaying  of 
the  fint-bom  in  F^gypt  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  Bedouin 
iMMl^  tfid  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  '  may  be  interpreted  witti 
Oft  klEtiide  of  poetry/ > 

If  cbe  Bible  does  not  always  give  the  history  of  the  past 
lith  Utenl  acctiracy,  it  does  not  give  the  history  of  the  future 
iltIL  Pftrpbeey  means  moral  and  spiritual  teaching,  not  secular 
jia.  In  this  connexion  the  composite  character  of 
soil  the  evident  reference  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
in  Da^l,  arc?  briefly  indicated,  A  number  of  minor 
■Uataipretetiotia  are  summarily  disposed  of,  and  the  reviewer 
by  pointing  out  that  '  when  so  vast  an  induction  on 
<  *  Ewiya  und  Reviews/  p.  fi9^ 
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the  destructive  side  has  been  gone  through  it  avails  little  that 
some  passages  may  be  doubtful,  one  perhaps  in  Zechariah,  and 
one  in  Isaiah,  being  capable  of  a  direct  Messianic  application, 
and  a  chapter  in  Deuteronomy  possibly  foreshadowing  the  final 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Even  these  few  cases,  the  remnant  of  so 
much  confident  rhetoric,  tend  to  melt,  if  they  are  not  already 
melted,  in  the  crucible  of  searching  enquiry/  * 

Of  all  these  alleged  predictions  the  dearest  to  English 
hearts,  and,  as  seemed  to  popular  English  theology,  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  miraculous  foresight,  was  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  with  its  touching  account  of  lahveh's  servant 
led  to  death  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  for  the  sins  of  his 
people.  And  in  a  sense  it  is  predictive,  though  not  originally 
uttered  as  a  prophecy,  for  beyond  doubt  it  suggested  the 
notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  mystical  interpretation 
of  the  Crucifixion  as  an  expiation  of  man's  guilt.  But  Bunsen 
explains  it  as  a  tribute  to  Jeremiah,  and  Williams  more 
generally,  with  Ewald,  as  the  delineation  of  an  idealised  Israel, 
the  prophetic  remnant  of  whom  Jeremiah  was  one. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  Inspiration  ?  It  remains,  but  with- 
out its  earlier  limitations.  'The  Bible  is  before  all  things 
the  written  voice  of  the  congregation,'  *  and  the  Church  is 
the  successor  of  the  congregation,  like  it  composed  of  fallible 
members,  but  like  it  promised  illumination  from  an  indwelling 
Spirit. 

Naturally  this  mode  of  treatment  extends  itself  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  But  here  the  reviewer,  feeling 
himself  on  more  slippery  ground,  is  more  careful  to  emphasise 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  his  guide.  Bunsen  finds  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  divergent  forms  of  an  Apostolic  tradition.* 
As  for  the  fourth,  it  was  composed  so  late  as  to  give  time  enough 
for  '  the  passing  of  the  symbol  into  the  story.'  *  Interpreted  in 
reference  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apocalypse  *  ceases  to  be 
a  riddle.'  ^  *  The  second  Petrine  Epistle,  having  alike  external 
and  internal  evidence  against  its  genuineness,  is  necessarily 
surrendered  as  a  whole;' ^  and  Williams  seems  more  than 
willing  to  surrender  the  parts  also. 

Catholic  dogma  fares  considerably  worse  than  the  canonical 

»  Ov  at,  pp.  69-70.  «  p.  78.  •  p.  sa 

<  p.  84.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid, 
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booka.  By  the  account  giTen  of  him  hare,  Btiq^ti  seems  to 
have  been  a  Sabellian  ;  and  bis  Welsh  admirer  aeems  to  think 
oooe  the  worse  of  him  for  his  heresy.  '  The  incarnation  becomes 
with  om*  anthor  sb  purely  spiritual  as  it  was  with  St,  Paul'  * — 
who  ptBsamably  knew  nothing  of  a  Virgiu-ljirth.  Our  reviewer's 
style  Ijears  a  close  resemblance  to  James  Marfcineau's  ;  antl  for 
the  thougbt,  there  is  nothing  Martineaa  could  not  have  subscribed 
10  the  following  sentences  :— 

•Though  the  true  substance  of  Deity  took  body  in  the  Son 

of   Man,  they  who   know  the  Divine  Substance  to  be  Spirit 

will  ooiioeive  of  sticb  eml>odiment  of  the  Eternal  Mind  very 

diflbieBtly  from  those  wlxo  abstract  all  Divine  attributes,  sucli 

as  ooiiflcionsness,  forethought,   and  love,  and  then  imagine  a 

mmtertal  redduum  on  which  they  confer  the  Holiest  name.    The 

^  IVtvioe  attributes  are  consubstantial  with  the  Divine  Essence. 

B  He  who  abides  in  love  abides  in  God  and  God  in  him/  ^    'The 

Haiiiiy  of  Ciod  as  the  eternal  Father  is  the  fundamental  doctrine 

Hof  Christianity'  (Bunsen).     '  But  the  Divine  Consciousness  or 

H  Wijrio(Bi»  consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  WiU,  becoming  per> 

■  •oaal  in  the  8ou  of  Man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father, 

Pmd  Jesita  actnally,  but  also  mankind  ideally,  is  the  Son  of 

Slidi  phrases  vividly  recall  similar  expressions  used  by 
Coi»i%Bp  and  quoted  in  a  former  chapter.  Nor  is  the  resem- 
aecidentaL  Coleridge  s  pantheism  reached  its  final  shape 
i>chelling*s  influence,  and  Bnnsen  had  been  a  friend 
■Qd  admirer  of  that  philosopher,  with  whose  romanticism  he 
fjapadiiaed.  His  interpretation  of  dogma,  w  hataver  its  origin, 
ttikss  the  reviewer  as  having  '  a  Sabellian  or  almost  a  Brahma- 
akal  toond.'  ^  At  the  same  time  certain  Fathers — themselves  of 
teihlM  oirthodoxy — are  mentioned  as  authorities  in  its  favour, 
like  Coleridge  again,  Bunsen  expMns  the  Fall  as  'ideally 
lipimmlilig  ihe  etreumscription  of  our  spirits  in  limits  of  ilesb 
mk  tinie,  aad  piaetically  the  selfish  nature  with  which  we  faU 
hm  the  ttkeiiewi  of  God,  wMch  should  be  fulfilled  in  man.'^ 
*lhe  AtDoeoieEit' — still  according  to  Bunsen — implies  'salva* 
tiBQ  Craii  evil  through  sharing  the  Sa\iour*s  spirit '  rather  than 
t  '  pmthase  from  God  through  the  price  of  his  liodily  pangs/  * 


*  P.  88. 


•  Pp.  sa-9, 

'  l\  87. 
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Why  may  not  St.  FanVs  '  jastification  by  faith  have  meant  the 
peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  Divine  approval  which  comes  of 
trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by 
transfer  ?  .  .  .  Faith  would  be  opposed  not  to  good  deeds  which 
conscience  requires,  but  to  works  of  appeasement  by  ritual. 
Justification  would  be  neither  an  arbitrary  ground  of  confidence, 
nor  a  reward  upon  condition  of  our  disclaiming  merits  but  rather 
a  verdict  of  forgiveness  upon  our  repentance,  and  of  acceptance 
upon  the  offering  of  our  hearts.'  ^  Regeneration  is  '  an  awakening 
of  the  forces  of  the  soul  .  .  .  propitiation  the  recovery  of  that 
peace  which  cannot  be  while  sin  divides  us  &om  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.'  Under  this  treatment  the  fires  of  hell  are  spiritualised 
into  *  images  of  distracted  lemorse ; '  while  heaven  becomes  '  not 
so  much  a  place  as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  Grod.' ' 

Advanced  Broad  Churchmen  in  the  fifties  evidently  looked 
on  sacerdotalism  as  a  lost  cause,  and  they  sometimes  show  a 
tendency  to  discredit  their  conservative  Opponents  by  identi- 
fying the  popular  theology  with  its  seemingly  lobsolete  pre- 
tensions. And  the  imputation  of  sacerdotalism  was  one  that 
Mansel  or  Conybeare  would  have  relished  no  more  than  Henry 
Sogers  or  Isaac  Taylor.  At  any  rate,  orthodox  Churchmen 
would  no  more  have  rested  the  claims  of  what  they  called 
Bevelation  on  ecclesiastical  authority  than  would  orthodox 
Dissenters.  External  evidence  and  a  balance  of  di£5culties, 
with  some  Protestant  Via  Media  as  the  resultant  line  of  belief, 
made  the  substance  of  their  apologetics.  Hence  the  almost 
complete  identification  of  religion  with  the  Bible  in  '  Essays 
and  Beviews' — or  at  least  with  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by 
or  accommodated  to  individual  reason  and  conscience. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  exception  to  this  practice. 
One  of  the  contributors,  already  described  as  the  organiser  of 
the  whole  manifesto,  H.  B.  Wilson,  rises  to  a  more  commanding 
view  of  the  situation.  Except  Baden  Powell,  he  was  the  oldest 
of  the  band,  yet  his  essay  is  the  most  modem-minded  of  the 
seven,  and  sometimes  gives  the  illusion  of  having  been  written 
for  our  own  day ;  as  when  he  refers  to  the  '  statistical  proof 
that  millions  of  English  people  attend  no  place  of  worship,' 

»  Pp.  80-1.  «  Pp.  81-2. 

'  '  Essays  and  Reviews,*  p.  160. 
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or  agldci,  when  be  en  target  00  the  impre^ioD  produced  by  tbe 
diaoOTery,  or  rather  the  realisation,  that  thei^  are,  and  long 
hsTe  been,  great  nations  with  ancient  religions  of  their  own 
whom  the  Christian  revelation  has  u^v^  reached,  nor  is  in  the 
leuii  likely  to  penetrate.*  Wilson  had  been  a  contemporary 
mod  opponent  of  tbe  Tractarian  movement;  but  he  seems  to 
hare  received  a  eort  of  induction  current  from  its  energy.  Or 
pexliaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that,  like  Edward  Irving  and 
I>r*  Arnold^  he  had  drawn  inspiration  from  the  same  source 
•8  Kawman,  from  the  Continental  imperialism  of  Xapoleon, 
Mifiiliimd  into  the  thought  of  a  Divine  Kingdom  And  just  as 
Kinpoleon  narrowed,  perverted,  literaUy  speaking  Eomanised, 
Hift  eigbtaenth-oentury  idea  of  a  world-wide  humanity,  so  also 
BoQilil,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Lamennais,  and  their  EngUsh 
imilalora  narrowed^  perverted,  and  Bomanised  it  into  the  idea 
of  %  Catholic  Church  founded  on  theological  dogmas,  and 
administoied  by  clerical  bigots.  Coleridge  took  a  far  wider 
view  liolli  of  ^e  invisible  Church,  embracing  all  mankind, 
md  of  the  National  Church,  which  is  simply  the  nation  con- 
niider  its  religious  aspect,  But  his  violent  English 
combined  with  his  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  the 
Biibops^  prevented  his  theory  of  Church  and  State  from 
i1titill*ng  perfect  Ic^ml  development  and  adequate  clearness 

Wilsoii  builds  on  Coleridge's  foundation  in  respect  to  the 
ooutilllioEi  of  a  religious  society,  just  as  the  other  essayists 
bvild  on  Coleridge's  mubaphysical  and  critical  principles  in 
diflr  theology  and  their  exegetics.  And  this  high  social  point 
rf  view  gives  a  comprehensive  character  to  his  rationalism 
vliieli  tlieirs  does  not  possess*  The  old  argument  from  the 
ipreid  of  Cbmtianity  to  its  supernatural  origin  vanishes  directly 
lAn  examined  in  the  light  of  the  religiaus  history  of  the  East. 
ftifluly  with  the  a  priori  argument  that  the  hopelessly 
Mmpt  itate  of  the  Koman  empire  demanded  a  new  revelation, 
JM  «i  the  time  when  Christianity  appeared.  If  so,  India  and 
Chiiia  demanded  it  much  more.  If  salvation  is  determined 
\ff  bdief,  either  in  the  Calvinist  or  the  Catholic  sense,  it  is 
that  the  oonditions  of  salvation  should  have  been 
liiMled  to  eo  fiiw.    Ko(r  does  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
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go  to  prove  that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  parity 
of  faith  and  parity  of  morals.  And,  in  CBu^t,  the  genoine  teaching 
of  Jesos  seems  to  have  been  ethical  rather  than  doctrinaL  In 
this  connexion  Wilson  gives  his  opinion  pretty  plainly  about 
the  aathenticity  of  the  Fourth  (jospel.  '  It  cannot  by  external 
evidence  be  attached  to  the  person  of  St.  John  as  its  author: 
that  is,  there  is  no  proof  that  St.  John  gives  his  voucher  as 
an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  all  which  is  related  in  it.'  ^  Now, 
it  is  just  in  this  Gospel  that  the  discourses  cease  to  have  a 
direct  moral  bearing. 

Again  the  effacement  of  the  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
Jews  and  other  nations,  which  Milman  had  b^un  by  calling 
Abraham  a  Sheikh,  is  here  carried  out  with  a  bolder  hand. 
'  Heathendom  had  its  original  Churches ; '  and  '  the  priesthood 
was  by  no  means  supreme  in  the  Hebrew  State.' '  Such  a 
statement  implies  that  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
anachronistic  fictions;  and  Wilson  does  not  shrink  firom 
assuming  as  much.  'It  seems  probable  that  the  priesthood 
with  its  distinct  offices  and  charges  was  constituted  by  Boyalty, 
and  that  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  priests  were  not  advanced 
till  the  reign  of  Josiah.'  More  generally  '  Jewish  history  pre- 
sents little  which  is  thoroughly  reliable  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  "  Shishak." '  ^ 

Wilson,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  the  lawyer  about  \\\m^  tries 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  obligations 
assumed  by  an  English  clergyman  in  the  public  expression 
of  these  and  similar  opinions ;  and  here  the  event  proved  that 
he  was  right.  But  in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  made 
coextensive  with  the  nation,  and  that  candidates  of  the  highest 
culture  may  not  be  excluded  from  its  ministry,  he  demands  the 
complete  abolition  of  clerical  subscription.  The  object  of  this 
and  of  all  other  reforms  must  be  to  make  the  Church  a  more 
perfect  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  the  moral  law.  But  the  realisation  of  that  will  must 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  her  activity,  however  widely  drawn. 
In  a  passage  full  of  dignity  and  pathos,  the  noblest  indeed  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  volume,  our  essayist  conceives  the 
training  of  human  souls  as  a  process  continued  after  death  in 

*  *  Essays  and  Reviews/  p.  161. 
«  Op.  ciL,  p.  169.  »  P.  170. 
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worlds  until '  all,  both  small  and  graat,  shall  find  a  refuge 
'the  bosoui  of  Uie  uniTOrsal  Parent,  to  repose  or  be  quickened 
into  higher  life  in  the  ages  to  come  according  to  His  WilL* 
This  passage  alone  in  the  esaay  came  weU  within  the  eom- 
sion  of  the   ordinary  English  understanding  as    then 
P defined;   and   this  accordingly  wa9  singled  out  for  quotation 
and  denimdation,  until  eternal  hope  was  absolved  from  the 
dwtge  Qf  being  heretical  by  the  memorable  judgment  which 
,  tibeniled  the  Church  from  bondage  to  a  barbaious  superstition. 
I 

For  several  months  the  Broad  Church  manifesto  hung  fire. 
Il  iraa^  b3  I  have  said*  imperfectly  organised,  the  effect  of 
the  Ihree  eentral  and  militant  essays  being  damped  by  their 
iitocfeation  witli  four  others  of  a  milder  or  more  neutral 
duncler.  And  it  seems  probable  that  Baden  Powells  death, 
which  oocorred  almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
voliiiiie,  somewhat  diminished  the  authority  of  his  attack  on 
Even  at  Oxford  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  con- 
connected  with  Darwin*s  *  Origin  of  Species '  to  the 
eielitsoD  of  every  other  philosophical  issue ;  and  the  reviews 
Wife  filUy  occupied  by  the  same  exciting  topic.  As  for  the 
ootmtry  at  large,  it  was  chiefly  interested  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bmlget,  Garibaldi's  Sicilian  expedition,  the  Volunteers,  and 
'llMiHill  on  the  Floss/ 

At  length  what  the  disunited  band  of  liberals  had  aimed  at 
but  had  failed  to  do  for  the  cause  of  light  and  freedom 
ons  for  it  by  a  more  advanced  mtionalist  tlian  themselves, 
Iht  •Weatmiaster  Review/  which  had  long  been  the  leading 
a]|ui  wi  ppigresaive  thought,  opened  in  October,  1860,  with  an 
udde  mi  '£aaaja  and  Reviews/  entitled  '  Neo-Cbristianity/ 
Qui  ajtiele  has  never  been  acknowledged,  but  was  reported  at 
the  Itniie  to  oome  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Oxford  Comtist;* 
and  it  is  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be  at  aay  rate  the  work 
tf  oou  who  mwB  more  or  less  an  adherent  of  the  Fositivist 
lehooL    Sharing^  to  all  appearance,  the  convnction  of  his  great 

'  I  ni^  gwartiop  Iti&t  the  auihorsMp  oi  tbe  oitlck  b^  Mr.  Fredcrio 
HsifMQ  hm  hma  ptmtieaMy  acknowledged  by  th&  pubHo^tion  of  iwo  Ifitiem 
Cn^  la>— It  to  blm  on  t^m  siibject  ('  Jowotl*8  Letbeci/  pp.  14  md  16).  At 
i  Mr.  Bkcrbon  socms  to  tt&v«  disclaimed  tbe  name  of  posltivijt ;  hut 
il    lo    him    pabUe    opinion    was    only    anlicipating    subsequent 
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master  that  Christianity  as  the  tiltimate  form  of  theology  is 
rapidly  approaching  its  extinction,  he  welcomes  and  proclaims 
the  unexpected  help  supplied  by  its  accredited  teachers  toward 
the  work  of  demolition.  All  their  reticences  are  forced,  and  all 
their  evasions  cut  ofiT.  The  central  essays  furnish,  as  I  have 
shown,  ample  materials  for  crediting  t^eir  authors  with  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  popular  religion ;  and  subsequent 
disclosures  have  shown  that  not  these  writers  only,  but  Pattison 
and  Jowett  also,  thought  of  it  much  as  Euripides  and  Plato 
thought  of  the  mythology  of  Greece.  But  the  Westminster 
reviewer  lays  himself  open  to  the  chaige  of  reading  heresies 
into  the  essay  on  the  ' Interpi^tation  of  Scripture'  for  which 
Jowett  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  make  himself  publicly 
responsible,  and  of  drawing  consequences  from  the  essay  on  the 
'Education  of  the  World'  which  Temple  would  at  all  times 
have  repudiated  with  horror.  In  fact,  he  appears  as  a  brilliant 
rhetorician  with  a  tendency  to  extreme  exaggeration,  very 
characteristic  of  his  subsequent  contributions  to  journalism, 
although  never  since  associated  with  such  literary  skill  as  is 
here  displayed. 

The  tide  'Neo-Ghristianity'  was  intended  to  suggest  a 
parallel  between  the  reconstituted  theology  of  the  essayists — 
which  has  continued  to  be  the  theology  of  the  whole  advanced 
Broad  Chui-ch  school  ever  since — and  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  to  rehabilitate  the  mythology  of  early  Hellas 
by  interpreting  its  unedifying  legends  as  allegories  conveying 
sublime  metaphysical   and    ethical    truths.     lamblichus   and 
Julian  had  failed  miserably  in  their  effort  to  adapt  an  effete 
Paganism  to  the  philosophy  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  so,  it 
is  predicted,  will  the  Neo-Ghristians  fail  to  gain  acceptance  for 
their  new-fangled  interpretation  of  Catholic  mysteries,  or  to 
win  popularity  for  a  Bible  stripped  of  its  claims  to  divine 
authority  and  historical  truth.     Reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
Apocrypha,  it  will  be  read  as  little  as  the  Apocrypha  is  read 
now.     A    critic   with    a  leaning    towards    positivism   would 
naturally  look    on    the   religion  of   Humanity  as    the   true 
successor  of  Ghristianity,  and  would  feel  a  certain  jealousy 
towards  the  modified  theology  which  is  threatening  to  seize  the 
vacant  place. 

Like  Wilson's  Essay,  the  Westminster  article  has  preserved 
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VI  extimonlinaTy  vitality  through  the  years,  apprcmcbing  half  a 
ttKi^Qiy,  which  have  elapsed  since  its  appearaBce.  Indeed 
smell  of  the  reviewer's  pasaionate  pjrotest  against  the  Broad 
Church  compromise  seems  more  apposite  now  tlmn  when  it  was 
fif9t  Uttered  \  for  the  breaches  then  made  in  the  old  faith  were 
fu-  leas  extensive  than  he  imagined,  or  were  subsequently  filled 
up  with  a  sncoesa  on  which  he  did  not  count.  But  with  the 
final  victory,  nithin  the  Church,  of  the  principles  euuuciated 
in  *  Eisayi  and  Renews '  the  question  of  their  adequacy  for  the 
edodited  laity  has  returned.  And  so  far,  there  seem  no  grounds 
for  tliinking  tliat  a  modified  version  of  Christianity,  such  as 
iHmX  advocatad  by  the  essayists,  will  not  satisfy  those  witli 
irtKMD  th6  need  foir  religion  exists.  Their  method  may  not  he 
logtc&l ;  hnt  when  did  logic  and  the  religions  instinct  go  together  ? 
At  any  mte, '  Keo> Christianity  *  has,  so  far,  proved  conspiciioudy 
^e  bith  of  the  educated  classes  in  England,  and  seems  more 
fikely  to  aljsorb  the  religion  of  Humanity  than  to  he  absorbed 
\ff  iL  And  evolution,  if  it  is  a  dangerous  ally  for  the  Broad 
Ghnrdi,  appears  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  pretensions  of 
{Moliyttni,  whose  local  and  temporar}^  character  cornea  out  veiy 
dtlriy  on  taldng  broad  views  of  historical  development. 

Meanwhile  the  attempt  to  extinguish  I^eo-Christianity  blew 
it  into  a  flame.  Up  till  then  the  liberating  eflect  of  '  Essays 
iod  Reviews '  had  l^sn  retarded  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
CQuenratlYe  alementa  with  which  their  destructive  criticism 
«!•  ■wodited.  What  excite  no  opposition  wins  no  way,  and 
tbi  nntvtexsi^  authorities  had  wisely  'issued  an  order  of  the 
day  ••  lo  tgnote  so  painful  a  subject/* '  *  But  the  Westminster 
Bsviewar,  by  dmwing  tlieir  extreme  consequences  from  the 
motti  advanced  contributions,  and  by  making  all  the  contributora 
I  Joinlly  ivpotistble  for  the  general  tone  and  tendency  of  the 
iM/t  volmoar  directly  reversed  the  relation  which  had  hitherto 
iibintcd  between  them.  Wliat  had  before  acted  as  a  dmg  now 
Mivad  to  incmMie  the  momentum  of  the  critical  onslaught,  and 
mda  It  loo  painful  to  be  ignored.  T^'o  months  after  its 
ippeuanoa,   the   Westminster    article    was    widely    discussed 

i%«iri«ir'   for  October,   1B6D,  p.  330.      I  do    not    know 
fn  qQoUtiot]  marks  are  to  be  litcraUjr  or  figurativ^^r 
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among  the  country  clergymen  who  had  come  up  to  vote  against 
the  appointment  of  Max  Miiller  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
nniversity  of  Oxford.  Then  came  a  denunciatory  article  on 
'Essays  and  Kevie¥r8'  in  the  'Quarterly  Eeview,'  expressing 
full  agreement  with  the  Westminster  critic  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  volume,  but  naturally  &om  an  opposite  point  of  view.  It 
was  written  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  who,  if  we  may  trust  the 
most  penetrating  observer  of  the  age,  privately  held  opinions 
even  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  clergymen  whom  he  was 
publicly  making  a  mark  for  obloquy  and  persecution.  Strangely 
enough — or  not  strangely  if  we  remember  the  attraction  of  high 
social  position  for  a  peasant,  and  of  courtly  manners  for  a 
studious  recluse — Carlyle  struck  up  an  intimacy  with  one  whom 
he  must  have  looked  on  as  a  shovel-hatted  windbag,  and  dis- 
covered that  'on  serious  subjects  they  thought  at  bottom  very 
much  alike'; — 'he  thought,'  Froude  is  told,  'in  secret,  in 
spite  of  his  bishophood,  very  much  in  regard  to  religion  as  we 
do.'  ^  In  other  words,  he  thought  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
and  had  the  vaguest  ideas  about  the  personality  of  Gk)d.  In  Mb 
private  journal  he  quoted  Carlyle  as  being '  against  the  Essayists 
on  dishonesty  ground  and  atheistic'  Carlyle  had  probably 
never  read  their  book,  and  was  taking  the  Bishop's  word  for  its 
dnfb.  If  so,  he  was  taking  the  word  of  one  whom  he  knew  to 
be  acting  a  lie  against  men  who  at  least  had  the  courage  of 
their  opinions.^  Others  with  more  excuse  believed  the  chaige 
when  it  was  insinuated  more  delicately  through  the  pages  of 
the  '  Quarterly  Eeview.' 

Not  content  with  his  anonymous  attack,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  induced  the  whole  episcopal  bench,  including  Thirlwall 
and  Hampden,  to  join  in  a  collective  denunciation  of  '  Essays 
and  Reviews,'  besides  preaching  against  it  at  Oxford.  No 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  dififerent  contributors,  and 
even  Temple  ran  some  risk  of  being  forced  to  resign  the  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby. 

At  this  juncture  Arthur  Stanley  stepped  in  to  the  rescue  of 
his  personal  friends,  Temple  and  Jowett.    This  picturesque  and 

»  Fpoude'8  *  Life  of  Carlyle/  Vol.  IV.,  p.  419. 

*  <  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce/  Vol.  IH,  p.  8.  Wilberforoe,  who  had  raid 
the  book,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  set  Oarlyle  ri^t, 
supposing  the  error  to  have  originated  with  the  latter. 
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writer  belonged  to  a  noble  Whig  family,  and  bad  a 
good  deal  in  Ms  compoaition  of  those  old  Whig  statesman 
wboae  policy  was  determined  by  their  Io\re  of  popularity,  com- 
biaed  with  their  dread  of  democmcy,  and  their  persuasion  that 
Ihe  intaxests  of  the  multitude  were  best  served  by  keeping  a 
Qfxtupt  oligarchy  in  power.  In  theology  he  never  spoke  out ; 
InH  a  friend  numbers  him  among  the  high  ecclesiaatios  who 
tigreod  with  Matthew  Arnold/  although  they  would  have  said 
Iba  tune  thing  in  a  different  way.  In  other  words,  he  believed 
inpea  len  than  Bishop  Wilherforce.  But  be  bated  revolutionary 
ntthodSi  and  failed  to  see  that  freedom*  whether  within  or 
witbonl  the  Church,  could  be  obtcuned  by  nothing  less  than 
i«fTolt  and  defiance, 

Stanley  had  refused  to  contribute  to  '  Essays  and  Beviews/ 
moA  Ikfid  even  advised  bis  fnend  Jowett,  who  appealed  to  him 
tor  help,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme,  which  in  his 
Q|iiii]0ti  was  a  blunder.  But  when  the  storm  broke  be  came,  as 
I  hvf^  iKid«  to  the  rescue,  not  indeed  of  the  whole  band,  but  of 
Temple  and  Jowett,  Writing  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  for 
Aprils  ISfil,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  circumstunces  leading 
wf  lo  die  publication  of  the  incriminated  volume,  which, 
what  he  knew  of  the  real  facts,  can  scarcely  be 
as  anything  but  a  disingennous  attempt  to  mislead 
pabHc  opimoiL  The  'Westminster'  and  'Quarteriy  Keviews,' 
while  tiiey  are  justly  made  responsible  for  the  outcry  raised 
i(W0t  ita  authoT9,  are  most  unjustly  and  even  aljsurdly  accused 
of  •  displaying,  or  affecting,  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  of 
iO  ibat  had  passed  in  theological  literature  in  this  and  other 
linee  the  beginning  of  the  century/  *  They  did  not 
forsooth,  that  Herder,  Scbleiermacher,  and  Ewald  had 
wmA  aboQi  aa  strong  things,  and  yet  Christianity  bad  not  been 
touuyed-  As  if  conservative  divines  did  not  look  on  German 
merely  the  latest  form  of  infidelity,  and  as  if  their 
obyect  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  not  been  to  keep  it 


MfQtf  Lb  'CofimopollB/  Vol.  Y.,  p.  649.     In  'Aiild  Lang  Sjne/ 
I  f^  Ui^  Ifci  ^mm^  Is  tligbUf  ftltarud  m  m  not  to  oompromiae  8tonk)%    But 
Ite  orlfbittl  fvrfoii  mmm  to  me  the  more  imstwortby. 

•  « MtoWn^  B«Ti«ir  *  for  April,  1861,  p.  466.    In  the  reprlDL  this  19 
4owB  to  •oreriooked'  (Stanley's  'Ebwjb  on  Churcb   snd  State,* 
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out  of  England.  Coleridge,  Thirlwall,  Arnold,  and  Mil  man  are 
cited  as  having  each  to  some  extent  called  in  question  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible.  But  Coleridge  was  a  layman ;  Thirl- 
wall  translated  Schleiermacher's  St.  Luke  before  his  ordination ; 
Arnold  and  Milman  were  notoriously  spoken  of  as  infidels  by 
Dr.  Newman.  Some  unspecified  concessions  to  modem  criticism 
on  the  part  of  more  recent  writers  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible '  and  elsewhere,  are  also  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sweep- 
ing negations  of  the  Essayists,  in  a  way  which  Stanley  would 
not  have  been  slow  to  denounce  as  gross  misrepresentation  had 
the  parallel  been  drawn  in  an  opposite  interest  by  another  pen. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  individual  contributors.  Temple 
and  Jowett  are  carefully  separated  from  their  colleagues  and 
placed  far  above  them  in  merit  Stanley  had  no  knowledge 
even  of  the  most  elementary  science,  and  no  intelligence  of  the 
simplest  philosophical  reasoning.  In  private  he  admitted  that 
he  could  not  understand  Baden  Powell's  argument  against 
miracles.^  Possibly  his  views  on  that  subject  became  more 
developed  in  later  life  under  Matthew  Arnold's  influence. 
Gk)odwin  is  'needlessly  offensive  and  irritating.'  Bowland 
Williams,  besides  being  taunted  for  his  Welsh  blood,  is  severely 
censured  for  the '  flippant,  contemptuous,  and  most  unbecoming ' 
tone  of  his  remarks,  as  well  as  for  the  way  in  which  Bunsen's 
conclusions  are  '  pitchforked  into  the  face  of  the  English  public 
who  never  heard  of  them  before.'*  As  if  the  English  public 
could  have  their  attention  drawn  to  scientific  conclusions  by  any 
other  process,  as  if  sweet  reasonableness  had  not  long  been  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain !  Wilson's  power  is  acknowledged,  but  the  whole 
point  of  his  essay — the  dissociation  of  the  ideal  church  from 
dogma  and  sacerdotalism — is  missed,  and  therefore  the  bearing 
of  the  Biblical  criticism  with  which  it  is  interwoven  is  mis- 
conceived. Mark  Pattison,  so  much  Stanley's  superior  in 
scholarship  and  force  of  thought,  escapes  with  some  rather 
supercilious  patronage. 

*  We  are  stepping  on  fast  and  far.'  So  Buckle  wrote  at  this 
time  in  view  of  a  crisis  whose  development  he  was  not  long 
permitted    to    watch    and   stimulate.    Freethought   was  best 

»  *  Life,»  Vol.  n.,  p.  84. 

'  *  Edmburgh  Review/  ut  Sffpra,  p.  474. 
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Ptenred  by  its  bitterest  enemies.     In  tbe  course  of  tbe  following 

Tear  (18G2)  the  two  essayists  who  held  beaetioes  were  prosecuted 

fbr  heresy.  Bowknd  Williams  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  H,  B, 

WiJaon  by  a  brother  clerg}miaQ  named  SendaL     The  two  cases 

WW*  liied  together  in  the  Court  of  Arches  before  Dr.  Luahington. 

Wibcm  defended  himaalf ;  Williams  was  defended  by  a  rising 

yoQng  barroter  of  tmnscendent  literary  ability  named  Fitzjames 

Sleiitten,  at  that  time  mther  orthodox  than  otherwise,  but 

tiwtinftfi  hareaiter  to  figure  as  a  champion  of  the  freest  discussion 

p     ill  yheoIogy»  and  of  the  most   advanced  rationalistic  opinions, 

B  Oq   TarioQs  pointa   of  first-rate  importance   Dr.  Lushington's 

Bjtt^pM^^  ^^  in  favour  of  the  defendants.     What  was  most 

^WportAQt  of  atl.  it  declaimed  that  'it  is  open   for  the  clergy 

10  m&tDtain  that  any  book  in  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  another 

nttlior  tliftii  hitn  whose  name  it  bears  * — words  interpreted  by 

tilt  Jii4g9  to  mean  *  that  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  reject  parts 

of  Scripture,  upon  their  o^^n  opinion   that  the  narrative  is 

incredible ;    to   disregard   pi^cepts    in    Holy   Writ 

they  tliink  them  evidently  wrong/ 

On  Ihree  points,  however,  the  two  divines  were  condemned 

Dr.  Washington,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  suspension  from 

thatr  Imni^.     They  aii^iealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  by  whose 

InU  judgment,  delivered  through  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury, 

the  wAvmm  sentence  waa  reversed  in  all  particulars*     On  this 

ieeifliiMi  llie  eternity  of  future  punishment  was  ruled  to  be  an 

opn  quMtJon,    *  Hell  dismissed  with  costs '  was  the  comment 

of  %  witty  banister  on  this  momentous  decision  by  which  the 

Chmcb  of  England  was  set  free  from  mediaeval  superstition. 

Bw  Ajditdsbops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  sat  on  the 

lididAl  Otnnmittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  dissented.^     On  a 

^Qostiioii  of  dogma  their  opinion   probably    represented    the 

^Qtttolk  tradition  Ijetter  than  that  of  their  lay  assessors;  and 

it  ti  noi  michaiitable  to  assume  that  a  foix^ed  interpretation  was 

|«t  on  llm  !sw  by  tlie  majority  of  its  highest  interpreters  in 

Mavaoe  to  the  rationalisttc  spirit  of  the  age.    As  often  happens 

in  Bnglanfl,  the  judges  were  virtually  acting  as   legislators, 

Wi  bora  and  in  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and  the  applause  with 

*  iiidi  their  sentence  was  received  showed  that  the  feeling  of  the 

taiHy  was  with   them.     All   for  which  the  Broad   Church 

'  *  Life  of  Stanley;  Vol  H,,  p.  13. 
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cleigy  had  been  contending  for  the  last  ten  yean  was  conceded. 
Carlyle  had  called  them  sentries  who  ought  to  be  shot  for 
deserting  their  post.  They  were  really  pioneers  in  front  of  an 
advancing  army;  and  to  shoot  them  would  have  been  the 
stupidest  of  blunders.  But  Carlyle  never  quite  understood 
either  the  age  or  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 

Within  the  Church  a  large  party  would  willingly  have  abjured 
the  liberty  forced  on  them  by  the  State.  Dr.  Pusey,  the  head 
of  the  High  Church  party,  drew  up,  with  the  full  adhesion  of 
the  Low  Church,  a  declaration  expressing  belief  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture  and  in  everlasting  torments,  which  was 
'  sent  round  to  every  clergyman  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  entreating  him  to  sign  it  "  for  the  love 
of  6od."'^  It  obtained  11,000  signatures— won  perhaps  less 
by  the  love  of  God  than  by  the  fear  of  mem.  Numerous, 
however,  as  were  the  signatories,  the  balance  of  authority,  as 
measured  by  position  and  learning,  went  heavily  against  them. 
Out  of  thirty  Deans  only  eight  adhered  to  Fusey's  declaration ; 
out  of  forty  Oxford  Professors  only  nine ;  out  of  twenty-nine 
Cambridge  Professors  only  one.^ 

What  Froude,  with  evident  reference  to  the  controversies  of 
bis  own  time,  had  just  been  writing  about  the  Catholicism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  eminently  applicable  to  the  creed 
of  Pusey  and  his  Low  Church  allies.  '  Credible  to  the  student 
in  the  cloister,  credible  to  those  whose  thoughts  were  but  echoes 
of  tradition,  it  was  not  credible  any  more  to  men  of  active  and 
original  vigour  of  understcmding.  Credible  to  the  uneducated, 
the  eccentric,  the  imaginative,  the  superstitious;  credible  to 
those  who  reasoned  by  sentiment  and  made  syllogisms  of  their 
passions ;  it  was  incredible  then  and  evermore  to  the  sane  and 
healthy  intelligence  which  in  the  long  run  commands  the  mind 
of  the  world.'  ^  Before  the  declaration  had  been  drawn  up  a 
much  stronger  force  than  that  of  the  Essayists  and  a  more 
irreversible  judgment  than  that  of  the  Court  of  Arches  or  the 
Privy  Council  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of 

*  Op  ciL,  p.  168. 

>  *  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice/  Vol.  11.,  p.  470.    I  have  seen  it  stated  elsewhere 
tliat  not  one  Cambridge  Professor  signed. 

»  •  History  of  England,'  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  118-14. 
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Biblical  infallibility.  Towards  the  end  of  1862,  John  Williara 
OalansOi  BMiop  of  Natal,  published  the  first  part  of  his 
'  Critical  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
JfMibua/  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession.  Here  tliere 
was  no  ambiguity,  no  reserve,  no  conspiracy  of  silence.  From 
the  be^nning  Colenso'a  object  was  apparent,  and  had  been 
reoogxii&ed  by  the  whole  world  for  what  it  really  was,  if  not 
with  eijuml  unanimity  for  what  it  was  worth.  Opinions  might 
difier  as  to  whether  the  Bishop  had  proved  his  case,  but  not,  at 
leftst  tben,  aa  to  the  revolution  in  religious  thought  which  must 
fidUow  were  it  proved.  In  fact,  it  was  proved,  and  in  fact  a 
revolotion  did  come  to  pass  ;  but  hia  own  share  in  the  work  has 
besn  flurrounded  by  sncli  persistent  misrepresentatioiiSi  still 
nrriTiiig  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  present  day,  that 
beni  alsOj  as  with  'Essays  and  Beviews/  some  explanations 
iro  naoeasaiy  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  case. 

A  Otmbridgu   mathematician   of   the    Evangelical   school, 

Oolepao   bad   become   acquainted,   rather  early    in   life,   with 

tlie  writings  of  Coleridge  and  Maurice,  and  had  formed  an 

fidendship  with  the  latter,  whose  doctrinal  views  he 

to  hmve  gradually  adopted.      In   1853   he  was  made 

of  Katal,  notwithstanding  a  violent  attack  occasioned 

hf  Ui  counexioti   with   Maurice.      A   'Commentary  on   the 

Kpfatk  to  the  Bomaos,*  published  in  1861,  ranged  him  definitely 

im  the  side  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  so  far  as  the  inter- 

pmriuM  of  Christian  doctrine  was  concerned.     But  hitherto 

hi  lad  not  allowed   his   thoughts   to  dwell  on  questions  of 

ditii^sm.    He    bad   occasionally    felt    difficulties   in 

with  various  points  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative, 

bH  Ittd  not  kt  them  interfere  with  his  pastoral  labours.    As  it 

Iqpecied^  howev^,  bis  occupation  as  a  missionary  made  it 

to  take  up  a  more  definite  attitude.     An  intelligent 

koo&vert^  who  was  helping  him  to  tmnslate  the  Pentateuch 

bU)  ZnlUf  asked  the  Bishop  point-blank  '  did  he  really  believe 

ibi  tbi  itory  of  the  Delnge  was  all  true — that  aU  the  beasts 

od  fands  and  creeping  things  upon  the  earth,  large  and  small, 

Guse  Uitit  by  pairs  and  entered  into  the  ark  with  Koah?' 

'hsA  did  Nosh  gather  food  for  them  all,  for  the  beasts  and 

^Mi  of  prey  «8  well  as  for  the  rest  ? '  ^ 
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Great  store  is  commonly  set  on  the  ethical  value  of  religious 
belief;  and  although  religious  people,  as  such,  are  habitually 
less  scrupulous  about  truth-telling  than  about  any  other  virtue, 
they  cannot  altogether  exclude  it  &om  morality.  Golenso's 
heart  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  Shall  a  man  speak 
lies  in  the  name  of  the  LOBD  ?  His  knowledge  of  geology 
made  him  quite  sure  that  the  things  related  in  Genesis  had  not 
really  happened;  there  never  had  been  such  a  deluge  as  is 
there  described.  What  he  told  the  Zulu  is  not  recorded ;  but 
their  conversation  led  him  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  (which  really  form  a 
single  whole),  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  historical  value. 
His  business  was  not,  primarily,  to  discover  when  or  by  whom 
these  documents  were  written,  whether,  as  most  religious 
Englishmen  believed,  the  '  books  of  Moses '  were  the  work  of  a 
single  author,  or  whether,  as  the  best  Continental  scholars  since 
Sichard  Simon  had  taught,  they  were  a  gradual  accretion  whose 
composition  had  extended  over  many  hundreds  of  years.  That 
was  a  question  he  was  fidly  prepared  to  discuss  when  the 
proper  time  for  its  consideration  should  arrive ;  but  any  views 
he  might  form  on  the  subject  could  hardly  hope  for  a  fedr 
hearing  so  long  as  enquiry  was  blocked  by  the  prevailing 
prejudice  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Pentateuch  came  firom  the 
hand  of  Moses,  writing  not  only  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
narrated  from  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  to  the  last  of  Deute- 
ronomy, but  also  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  Almighty  God, 
with  a  gu£u:antee  against  any,  even  the  slightest,  inaccuracy. 
Now,  when  a  narrative  contains  precise  numerical  statements, 
there  can  be  no  readier  or  surer  negative  test  of  its  trust- 
worthiness than  what  is  supplied  by  comparing  these  with  one 
another  and  with  the  acknowledged  laws  of  existence.  It  need 
not  necessarily  be  true,  even  should  no  manifest  inconsistency 
result  from  the  confrontation,  although  this  would  justify  a 
certain  presumption  in  its  favour;  but  in  the  event  of  its 
breaking  down  omder  that  test,  all  claim  to  infallibility  must 
disappear ;  while  if  contradictions  and  impossibilities  should  be 
multiplied  to  any  serious  extent,  the  credit  of  the  documents 
under  examination  may  be  brought  down  to  a  vanishing  point 
As  it  happens,  the  Hexateuch  swarms  with  numerical  state- 
ments, set  out  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  in  the  most 
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important  cases  gaamnteed  against  textual  error  by  being 
repeftted  in  different  combinations  which  practically  work  out 
to  Ibe  flame  result.  As  the  first  of  living  arithmeticians, 
ColeDao  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems 
ftg^ftg  from  this  network  of  statistical  relations.  Accordingly 
Urn  first  |mrt  of  his  critical  examination  is  exclusively  davoted 
td  this  aspect  of  the  Biblical  question. 

As  is  well  known,  the  result  of  applying  thia  method  was 
lo  co&iriiice  the  Bishop  of  '  the  unhistorical  character  of  very 
ounsiderable  portions  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.'  According  to 
the  band  of  Hebrews  who  went  down  into  Egjrpt  with 

'  Jaeob  numbered  only  seventy  souls.  According  to  Exodns,  in 
a  tittle  over  a  century  their  descendants  had  grown  into  a 
naliooi  numbering  600,000  fighting  men,  that  is  to  say,  amount* 
ing  to  bom  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions  of  bnman  heings. 
Fiopiilalion  doea  not  multiply  at  this  rate,  and  the  sequel  proves 
lbs  figuTO  to  be  fabulous.     That  such  a  vast  multitude  should 

JjavB  had  the  leAst  difficulty  in  resisting  the  oppression  of  the 
and  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  subsist  for 
yeaiB  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  are  assertions  in  the  highest 
dtgiee  improbable.  That  they  should  have  been  able  in  the 
otnttse  of  their  wanderings  to  caiTy  out  various  specified  pre- 
•Gripdiuis  of  the  Levitical  law  is  shown  by  certain  citiious 
tahmktiODB,  which  Colenso  waa  the  first  to  make,  to  have  b^n 
ahtolittely  impossible. 


There  is  by  thia  time  no  temerity  in  saying  that  the  Bishop 
W  perfectly  succasafnL  If  he  did  not  prove  his  case,  there  is 
10  mch  thing  as  negative  bistorical  criticism  in  the  world 
Iniy  attempt  to  meet  his  arguments  involved  assumptions 
wA  is  DO  court  of  justice  outside  a  French  court-martial 
votld  listen  to  for  a  moment —assumptions  such  as  might 
tqvUy  well  be  used  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  religion  in  the 
•odd,  or  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  Bible  itself.  Among 
thou  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  there  is  no  longer  any 
_fi9nte  about  the  unhistorical  chaiucter  of  the  so-called  Mosaic 
live  as  it  stands.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  Hexatauch 
of  vaiious  distinct  documeuts,  due  to  various  hands^ 
Dposad  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  at  such  a 
!  in  time  from  the  events  they  profess  to  relate  as  to 
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deprive  their  statements  of  all  historical  value,  except  what 
belongs  to  an  uncertain  oral  tradition.  Beligious  believers  may 
hold,  if  they  like,  that  these  late  writers  were  put  in  possession 
of  the  facts  by  supernatural  communication ;  but  for  all  who 
use  their  reason  such  a  hypothesis  is  at  once  excluded  by  the 
disagreement  of  the  writers  with  one  another,  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  determining,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence, 
which  of  them,  if  any,  was  favoured  with  this  peculiar  kind  of 
information. 

For  general  purposes  it  might  be  enough  to  know  that 
Colenso  proved  hiis  case,  and  that  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  to  fix  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of 
rationalism  something  more  is  required.  We  have  to  ask 
whether  this  great  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  due  in  any 
way,  great  or  small,  to  his  work.  And  Uiere  are  many,  from 
the  accomplished  Biblical  scholar  down  to  the  ordinary  curate 
or  journalist,  who  would  say  with  easy  confidence  that  it  was 
not.  They  would  say  that  our  present  unanimity  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  convergent  authority  of  various  profound 
Biblical  critics,  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
carrying  on  their  enquiries  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  spirit ; 
while  the  Bishop's  rash  and  ignorant  onslaught  had  rather 
created  a  prejudice  against  the  cause  for  which  he  contended 
by  playing  into  the  hands  of  men  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
ruthless  hostility  towards  all  that  is  associated  with  the  holiest 
aspirations  of  humanity. 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  present  state  of  opinion 
as  regards  Old  Testament  literature  is  primarily  due  to  the 
great  Continental  critics,  with  Wellhausen  at  their  head,  who 
have  poured  such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Pentateuchal  problem, 
and  to  the  very  able  Hebrew  scholars  among  ourselves  who 
have  done  so  much  to  popularise  their  discoveries.  Here,  as 
in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  the  agreement  of  experts 
among  themselves  has  done  wonders.  Within  a  very  few  years 
from  the  time  when  a  single  lucid  self-consistent  theory  of  the 
Biblical  origins,  sustained  at  every  point  by  solid  arguments, 
had  been  substituted  for  the  arbitrary  and  conflicting  guesses  of 
earlier  enquirers,  it  was  accepted  almost  without  a  murmur  by 
educated  people  of  all  creeds,  as  the  conclusions  of  geology 
and   biology  had  been  accepted  before  it;  and  to  reject  the 
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hitler  cntieism  became  as  mucli  a  mark  of  eccentricity  as  to 
ad^^ocate  it  had  been  not  very  long  before* 

If,  however,  we  take  the  trouble  to  go  behind  this  great 
mov^meat  of  opinioti,  we  shall  find  that  Colenso  had  not  a  little 
to  do  vri^i  its  preparation^  both  in  the  way  of  diffusing  what 
vai  already  known,  and  also,  even  more,  in  the  way  of  original 
iiiYwtigatioD. 

To  b^in  with,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  work  of  which 

Dtauy  thonsancl  copies  were  sold  and  eagerly  studied  left  no 

permanent  impression  on  the  beliefs  of  its  readers.      Of  course 

weiy  effort  was  made  by  bis  opponents  to  transfer  the  debate 

Crom  the  ground  of  reason  to  the  ground  of  authority ;  and  in 

itself  this  procedure  was  not  wholly  unjustifiable,  when  we 

take  into  acca -t  for  how  much  authority  counted  on  tlie 

Bkhop'B  own  bt^^.*    People  argued  that  a  high  ecclesiastical 

dignitary  would  not  have  given  up  Moses  without  the  very 

strongest  grounds  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  old  beliefs,     Aud 

as  ef«rf body  who  could  work  a  sum  had  been  brought  up  on 

Caleoao's  *  Arithmetic/  his  calculations  about  the  number  of 

pigeons  that  each  priest  was  daily  bound  by  the  Levitical  law 

ecmaitme,  were  passed  without  exan^ination. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colenso  by  his  ingenuous  simplicity 

himself  oi»cn  to  an  extent  of  which  his  opponents  were 

not  alow   to   take   advantage.     We   have  seen   how   a   plain 

ipei&iEi  put  by  a  Zulu  convert  tirst  turned  his  thoughts  in  the 

dmeUoii  of  rationalistic  criticism.     It  is  probable  that  many 

Inides  htm  might  have  traced  the  beginning  of  a  momentous 

Eifolutton  in  their  conduct  or  their  convictions  to  some  such 

ifasQit  soeUental  awakeniug.    When  it  takes  the  form  of  a 

mifsniQii  from  doubt  to  faith,  scoffs  are  not  heard,  and  would 

not  be  tokmted.     In  this  instance  the  reverse  happened ;  and 

»  pan|ile  tbought  it  very  witty  to  taunt  the  missionary  Bishop 

vilh  Ikiving  been  converted  by  the  savages  whom  he  went  out 

to  aOQvert,     Matthew  Arnold,  who  for  the  moment  was  not 

lAmed  to  place  himself  on  the  level  of  Br,  Gumming,  talked 

Ami  •  liM»  titter  of  educated  Europe/    As  it  happened,  educated 

^fppe,  ontside  England,  saw  nothing  ridiculous  in  what  its 

li^Mt  rejiresetitative,  Ernest  Renan,  called  an  act  of  honesty 

vttlMtt  psfnUel  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.     If 

OmlEBettlsl  ecltolars  saw  anytlung  to  laugh  at  it  was  the 
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extraordinary  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  the  English  Episcopate. 
And  amongst  the  English  laity  at  least,  there  were  many  who 
liked  Colenso  none  the  worse  for  his  straightforward  simplicity 
and  plain  speaking.  At  Harrow,  where  he  had  once  been  a 
master,  the  boys  greeted  his  appearance  with  a  hearty  double 
set  of  cheers ;  ^  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
the  evangelical  city  of  Bath  a  speech  made  by  him  was  received 
with  peals  of  applause.^ 

Another  point,  also  pressed  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  even 
hinted  by  Maurice,  was  that  the  critic  of  the  Pentateuch  still 
retained  his  bishopric  after  publicly  professing  views  generally 
held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Ordination  Service.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Colenso  thought  of  resigning  his  see,  until  the 
Lushington  judgment  set  his  scruples  at  rest.  Few  will  regret 
that  he  adopted  a  course  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
heroic  championship  of  the  Zulus  against  the  oppression  of 
such  religionists  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

These,  however,  were  quite  irrelevant  issues.  It  was  more 
serious  when  his  opponents  charged  Colenso  with  want  of 
breadth  and  scholarship,  with  repeating  worn-out  cavils,  with 
ignomnce  of  Hebrew,  with  knowing  nothing  of  German  criticism. 
The  last  accusation  must  have  been  found  rather  effective, 
for  it  has  survived  down  to  the  present  day,  and  has  very 
recently  been  repeated  by  a  liberal  writer  in  a  popular  history  of 
modem  England.^  Such  statements  show  the  depths  to  which 
theological  animosity  will  descend ;  Colenso  knew  more  Hebrew 

>  *  Life  of  Colenso,*  Vol.  I.,  p.  241.  «  Op.  c«.,  p.  267. 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  Colenso  *  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Biblical  research  in  Germany  *  (*  A  History  of  Modem  England/  Vol.  II., 
p.  400).  The  ignorance  and  rashness  betrayed  by  that  short  sentence  is  nearly 
inconceivable  on  the  part  of  a  serious  historian.  Mr.  Paul  can  never  have 
read  Colenso's  *  Examination/  can  never  have  glanced  at  the  preface  to  his 
First  Part,  can  never  even  have  looked  at  the  Bishop's  Life  by  Sir  George 
Cox.  Before  Colenso  began  to  write  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  German  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  as 
his  work  proceeded  he  kept  abreast  of  the  new  criticism  in  Holland  as  weU  as 
in  Germany.  I  wish  to  express  aU  respect  for  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  as  a  political 
historian ;  but  as  a  historian  of  opinion  his  inaccuracy  is  astounding.  He  tells 
us  that  *  Pusey,  not  Newman,  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Oxford  Movement ' 
(Vol.  IL,  p.  88).  That  he  should  never  have  read  Newman's  <  Apologia,*  or 
that,  having  read  it,  he  should  make  such  a  blunder,  are  alternatives  almoet 
equally  incredible.  According  to  him  the  Essayists  '  were  all  but  one  Oxford 
men  *  (p.  890).  *  An  article  in  the  «  Westminster  Beview  "  claimed  "  Essays  uid 
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ihati  iiio$t  of  the  Bisliops,  and  quite  as  much  as  his  '  Eximii- 
natioii '  required.  He  was  also  familiar  with  the  best  German 
aod  Dateh  litei^ture  of  the  aubject.  lucLeed  we  are  told  ou 
llie  very  highest  authority  that  he  'reopened  the  auspended 
intercourse  between  the  stuilenta  of  England  and  the  Continent/  ^ 
But  in  his  first  part,  which  was  pwxely  aod  avowedly  destructive, 
Itere  waa  no  call  for  any  display  of  acquaintance  either  with 
the  Hebrew  language  or  with  any  of  the  previous  attempts  to 
explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  England 
^  leaac  it  was  necesaary  to  clear  tlie  ground  for  auch  enquiries 
bj  flhowing  that  the  so-called  five  books  of  Moses  had  not 
dropped  like  manna  from  the  skies.  Subsequent  parts  of 
Ooleoeo'i  '  Examination  *  went  very  deeply  into  queations 
leUtiog  to  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch,  together 
with  Ibe  age  and  authorship  of  its  component  parts;  and  in 
tbeoe  the  n^ults  of  Continental  criticism  were  fuUy  utilised. 

Writing  as  an  amateur  who  bad  begun  these  studies  late  in 
life,  tlie  Bishop  could  not  compete  on  equal  tarms  with  the 
tmined  scholars  of  Germany  and  Holland.  Nevertheless^  it  ao 
bippaied  that  his  researches  Intervened  at  a  decisive  moment 
to  chmge  the  course  of  Old  Teatament  criticism ;  and,  what  is 
very  cufious,  this  new  impulse  came  not  from  his  more  erudite 
bboitiv,  but  from  those  minute  arithmetical  analyses  which  had 
aioiiied  the  merriment  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  pious  indignation 
of  Uattrice,  and  the  ignorant  contempt  of  Bishop  Wilb^rforce. 

In  order  to  explain  how  this  momentous  result  was  brought 
About  I  muAt  ask  leave  to  lay  before  the  reader,  as  briefly  as 
Bsy  be^  some  cardinal  points  of  the  higher  criticism  in  its 
ippliefttioii  to  Old  Testament  literature. 


^^Tcretiiiy 


When  Colenso  b^gan  to  write  about  the  Hexateuch  a  careful 
of  its  contents  had  led  to  their  decomposition  into 
Llii«e  gr«at  documents,  of  equal  importance  but  Unequal  extent 
Of  Iheit  (he  eeiiest  to  isolate,  the  mast  readily  recogniaahlo  as 
ma  incfependeot  whole,  is  Deuteronomy,  or  mther  that  portion 

Wm^mn**  m  m  tsontrikilioa  lo  niAicH&liBm  '  (p.  S89).  Aod  ^n&Lly.  Buokls  \% 
mtmmtA  ^  InrtfiTBg  lluit  *  Ilie  Anqtikiiion  of  soleDti£o  truth  h&fi  been  the  dole 
«Man  dk  kmiMli  f  ropeii  by  redeeming  the  mind  from  error,  wbicb  he  gou- 
lo  bg  sxBlm&Telj  lli«ciLogic»l '  (p.  4Cfr).  Did  Buckle  oaII  economical 
I  ft  llieobgicftl  error  ? 
•  Cbi7iMr*fl'Foiitiderft  of  Old  Tcfitjuneiil  Cntki«m;  p.  1D6. 


iiki^ 
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of  Deuteronomy  which  consists  of  a  long  address  supposed  to 
be  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  assembled  Israelites  at  the  end  of 
their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  sjrmbolic 
notation  now  employed  by  critics  this  document  is  distin^guished 
asD. 

Another  division  is  supplied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
mass  of  laws  and  ritualistic  prescriptions  which  fill  the  latter 
part  of  Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Numbers.  These  enactments  are  accompanied  by  a  nanative, 
evidently  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer  (or  school  of  writers), 
and  presenting  certain  peculiarities  of  style  which  the  Hebrew 
scholar  recognises  at  a  glance,  and  which  even  those  who  are 
not  Hebraists  can  be  taught  to  recognise  without  any  difficulty 
in  a  good  translation.  A  further  examination  reveals  the  very 
interesting  fact  that  various  portions  of  Grenesis,  beginning  with 
the  account  of  the  creation  in  six  days,  come  firom  the  same 
hand.  When  extracted  and  pieced  together  these  sections  form 
a  complete  narrative,  famishing  a  historical  introduction  to  the 
Levitical  legislation,  and  continued,  with  large  interpolations^ 
through  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Taken  together,  the  narrative 
and  the  laws  form  the  backbone  of  the  Hexateuch  as  we  have 
it.  Hence  this  portion  used  to  be  known  among  critics  as  the 
Grundschrift,  or  fundamental  document,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  of  all,  the  framework  into  which  later  additions 
were  inserted.  From  its  connexion  with  the  priestly  legislation 
it  is  now  designated  as  P. 

A  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  earlier  or  prae-Mosaic 
narratives  of  the  Grundschrift,  is  that  they  always  express  the 
divine  name  by  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim,  translated  in  our 
version  as  God,  never  by  the  word  Jehovah,  or,  as  we  now  write 
it,  lahveh,  under  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  unknown  to  the 
patriarchs  and  was  first  revealed  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 
Other  parts  of  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  mention  lahveh  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  and  one  passage  even  states  that  Grod  was 
invoked  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Seth  the  son  of  Adam. 
Ever  since  this  distinction  was  pointed  out  by  Astruc  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  been  reasonably  inferred 
that  these  sections  are  due  to  another  writer,  formerly  known 
as  the  Jehovist,  who  did  not  know,  or  did  not  accept,  the  story 
of  the  burning  bush.    Many  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  are 
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from  biB  haad,  and  it  may  al^o  be  troted  in  the  later  books.  In 
Iho  eiirlier  stages  erf  BibUail  criticism  he  was  supposed  to  have 
ooBifi  after  the  EloMst  or  author  of  the '  fundamental  docttmeBt/ 
and  this  waa  the  theory  adopted  by  Colenao  in  particular. 

The  whole  critical  school  agreed  in  identifying  D  with  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  alleged  to  have  been  diBcovered,  and  certainly 
fiist  put  in  practice,  under  Josiah.  Opinions  differed  as  to 
wbedaer  it  was  composed  for  the  occasion ,  or  had  been  In 
fiziflteiice  for  some  time  previously  \  but  none  placed  it  earlier 
tbaii  Hexekiah.  From  cousideratioas  of  style*  Colenso  ascribed 
il  with  confidence  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  \  but  this  opinion 
lua  not  found  favour  with  subsequent  critics*  On  far  less 
plausible  grounds  he  sought  to  identify  the  Elohist  with  Samuet 
\  of  his  contemporaries  put  the  Elohist  later,  but  not  later 
Solomon,  and  in  any  case  before  the  Jehovist.  Thus  the 
reoogniaed  ord^  of  stratification  was,  first  the  Elohistic  docn- 
mml  or  Gmudschrift,  second  the  Jehovist,  and  last  the 
DeulenKiomic  legislation  \  or  in  sjonbols,  £,  J,  D. 

Socli  was  the  atate  of  critical  opinion  when  Colenso's  first 
pati  appaaraL  His  arithmetical  arguments  were  pooh-poohed 
bf  Bilhop  Wilberforce  as  containing  no  more  than  what  eveij 
ooa  knew  to  be  false,  and  by  Matthew  Arnold,  as  containing  no 
more  tlian  what  every  one — who  counted— knew  to  be  true. 
Far  different  was  their  effect  on  Prof.  Euenen  of  Leydeu,  a  scholar 
aiooDd  to  none  among  the  Biblical  critics  of  the  age.  He  knew, 
of  gsomae,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  partly  unhistorical,  that  it 
dioasjded  in  merely  legendary  or  exaggerated  stories.  But  he 
b«iiaf«d  that  it  embodied  a  certain  amount  of  historical  truth, 
■ad  thai  Ihis  was  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  the  Grundscbrift 
ia  (be  oldeat  and  therefore  presumably  the  most  trustworthy 
portion  of  all  To  his  great  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
CblMto'a  oritiebm^ — which  he  calls  '  simply  annihilating ' — bore 
aeEfibwivafy  on  tMs  portion,  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable 
bflomae  it  waa  quite  undesigned,  the  attack  having  been  made 
williofil  ajiy  ocmsciouaness  that  it  told  against  one  document 
in  Ibe  Pentalenoh  more  than  against  another. 

Whal  ky  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty,  or  rather 
inpoaribility,  was  the  statement  that  the  Israelites  whom 
Mmm  kd  out  of  %rpt  numbered  60O.0Q0  fighting  men.  The 
Igird  had  Icnig  bean  looked   on   as  highly  improbable,  but 
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Kuenen  bad  been  disposed  to  pass  it  over  as  a  mere  hyperbole, 
a  legendary  exaggeration.  But  this  evasion  seemed  no  longer 
possible  in  face  of  the  fact,  to  which  Colenso  drew  attention, 
that  it  works  out  as  the  sum-total  of  two  distinct  census-lists, 
giving  the  numbers  of  each  tribe  in  exact  detail  and  with 
almost  precise  agreement  between  their  results.  In  this  instance 
we  have  to  deal  not  with  exaggeration  but  with  downright 
fiction.  And  the  responsibility  for  that  fiction  falls  on  the 
writer  who  laid  especial  claim  to  our  belief  by  the  precision  and 
apparent  authenticity  of  his  information.  Aided  by  suggestions 
from  other  quarters,  Kuenen  began  to  follow  up  the  line  of 
thought  thus  opened ;  and  not  many  years  were  over  before  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  whole  Levitical  Code  is  of  post- 
exilian  origin,  accepting  also  the  inevitable  corollary  that  the 
introductory  narrative  in  (Genesis  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
vast  fabrication.^  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  remained  relatively 
fixed,  and  served  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  whole  investigation 
revolved,  the  moot-point  being  solely  whether  it  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  the  composition  of  the  Elohistic  document  whose 
credibility  had  been  destroyed  by  Colenso.  And  the  great 
majority  of  competent  authorities,  with  Wellhausen  at  their 
head,  are  now  agreed  in  assigning  it  to  the  later  date,  a  date 
which  at  once  accounts  for  the  total  ignorance  of  history  and 
disregard  of  verisimilitude  displayed  by  its  author — qualities 
displayed  also,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent,  by  the  priestly 
Chronicler  of  a  still  later  date. 

In  the  attack  on  Colenso,  already  more  than  once  referred 
to,  Matthew  Arnold  laid  down  the  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  that 
no  such  work  as  the  Bishop's  should  be  written  unless  it  were 
calculated  either  to  'inform  the  instructed  or  to  edify  the 
uninstructed.'  We  have  seen  how  in  this  instance  even  the 
most  highly  instructed  had  something  to  leam  &om  the  fresh 
treatment  of  an  old  theme.  As  to  edification,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  or  not  so  imdefinable  a  boon  has  been 
conferred.  But  if,  as  we  may  suppose,  it  is  promoted  by  the 
removal  of  a  crying  scandal,  then  the  religious  public  must  have 
been  edified  to  leam  that  the  wholesale  massacres  by  which  the 

^  Golenso's  *  Examination/  Part  VI.,  p.  xzxii. ;  Bleek,  *  Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,*  edited  by  Wellhausen,  pp.  158  ff. ;  Cheyne's  *  Founders  o! 
Old  Testament  Criticism,'  pp.  201-2. 
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IsmelitiBh  ooDquest  of  Palestine  was  formerly  Imlieved  to  have 
been  ftooompamed,  were  certalol j  not  commanded  by  the  Author 
of  the  Decalpgue,  and  were  pix)bal>ly  imagined  by  a  sanguinary 
{meatbood  aa  a  peculiar  exercise  of  that  idealisiDg  faculty  with 
which  it  is  now  the  fS^hion  among  theologians  to  credit  them, 

■  An  attempt  to  oust  Colenso  from  the  bishopric  which  he  bad 
Bu  noUy  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  helpless  natives, 
HvBB  defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the  lay  autlioritiea  at  home. 
In  this  instance  the  failure  of  persecuting  bigots  to  suppress  the 
696  axercise  of  reason  was  due  to  legal  technicalities,  of  which 
the  eeeleoiafftics  at  Capetown  were  ignorant,  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  *  Seoaya  and  Reviawa/  to  an  unexpected  reinterpretation  of 
Ae  oUigations  imposed  on  clergymen  by  their  ordination  vows. 
9lill«  bat  (or  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Aj-ches  granting 
tinltmited  liberty  to  Biblical  criticism,  Colenso  might  have  felt 
tiflfia^f  aUiged  to  resign  hia  see  before  publishing  his  Examina- 
ttaiL  Nothing  could  well  have  given  more  immediate  emphasis 
Id  ]>r,  Loshington's  decision  than  the  appearance  of  that  work. 
Si  oottitttg  could  more  thoroughly  discredit  Fusey's  protest  in 
fiiYOfir  of  Biblical  infallibility  than  what  Knenen  called  the 
iffiperturhable  tranquillity  with  which  its  annitiilating  demon - 
itiBikiiia  were  put  forth,  and  the  applause  with  which  they 
vara  greeted  by  the  laity  of  England.  That  applause  was 
imply  merited  by  the  Bishop's  own  honesty  and  courage*  But 
at  Uh9  same  time  the  laity  must  have  felt  that  bis  cause,  and 
the  ouise  of  the  Essayists,  was  theirs  also ;  and  that  the  great 
tMrpemaiit  in  secular  philosophy  and  science  which  had  succeeded 
lo  ttie  apathy  of  a  former  generation,  could  not  be  caiTted  to  a 
nooeiBful  issue  until  the  paralysing  weight  of  popular  super- 
ilitio&  had  been  removed  or  lightened*  And  this  movement  in 
hs  tan  bad  no  doubt  been  lie!  ping  to  create  a  new  public 
<Hiliinn,  officially  expressed  in  the  legal  decisions,  equivalent  to 
I  lepriilive  enactments,  by  which  enquhy  within  tlie  Chim^h 
i  b«0D  enabled  to  enter  on  a  new  career. 
We  liSTO  now  to  i^ss  in  review  the  series  of  extraordinary 
aooompauyiDg  and  sustaining  the  religious  revolt,  by 
wUeii  England^  after  her  long  abdication  of  the  proud  position 
von  Ibr  her  under  the  Btnart  dynasty,  was  raised  once  more  to 
Ike  infellecttial  leadership  of  Europe. 

f  ou  fU  li 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHT 

Continental  critics  have  sometimes  taunted  Englishmen  with 
their  neglect  of  general  ideas ;  and  some  English  vrriters  have 
accepted  the  charge  as  a  thing  to  be  rather  proud  of  than  other- 
wise, as  a  homage  to  the  practical  tendencies,  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation,  its  desire  to  cultivate  knowledge  only  in  so  far  as 
knowledge  subserves  the  ends  of  life,  those  ends  being  under- 
stood as  material  progress  and  moral  improvement.  Now  there 
certainly  are  large  sections  of  English  society  in  which  this 
view  prevails,  and  there  may  have  been  times  when  public 
opinion  at  large  received  its  tone  from  them.  But  the  same 
might  be  said  of  France  and  Grermany :  it  might  even  have  been 
said  of  ancient  Athens  with  more  plausibility  than  is  generally 
supposed.  And  some  observers,  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
our  country,  have  at  various  times  expressed  themselves  in  an 
opposite  sense.  It  is  an  often  quoted  saying  of  Hegel's  that  in 
!&igland  barometers  and  thermometers  are  called  philosophical 
instruments  ;  and  the  remark  is  invariably  referred  to  as  if  it 
were  intended  for  nothing  but  a  contemptuous  sarcasm.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  humorous  side  to  such  nomenclature,  which 
Hegel,  with  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  is  not  likely  to  have 
missed.  But  on  reading  the  whole  passage  where  the  reference 
occurs  we  find  that,  so  far  from  disparaging  England,  he  iB 
quoting  the  English  use  of  terms  as  highly  complimentary  to 
philosophy,  and  indirectly  as  a  wholesome  lesson  to  Grermany. 
According  to  him,  philosophy  cannot  but  gain  by  being 
associated,  if  only  in  name,  with  so  esteemed  a  pursuit  as 
physical  science.  And  he  mentions  with  still  more  satisfaction 
how  Canning  had  recently  congratulated  his  countiymen  for 
applying  philosophical  principles  to  the  administration  of  the 
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)phy  is  not  a  nickname' — os  it 
Germany,^ 

Other  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  fixjm  La  Fontaine  to 
■  Gyp/  and  from  Schopenhaner  to  Odysse  Barot,  might  be  quoted. 
But  for  the  present  Hegel  may  suffice,  and  the  more  30  that  his 
refeiraeei  suggest  an  important  observation,  which  is  the  cloae 
wainexion  obtaining  in  England  of  philosophy  both  with  science 
■ad  with  practical  politica.  The  greatest  English  scientific 
disoovereina  and  statesmen  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
blMdth  of  view,  the  greatest  English  thinkers  have  been 
iftitingittBhed  for  their  keen  interest  in  the  application  of  ideas 
to  Itfa.  As  there  are  not,  relatively  speaking,  any  closed  circles 
in  mir  society,  so  in  the  intellectiial  sphere  onr  aims  and 
itudies  tend  to  overlap,  intermix,  and  fertilise  each  other  by 
die  tnotnal  communication  of  their  peculiar  principles  and 
aietbods.  Nowhere  else  has  amateur  work  been  so  abundant 
•r  «f  inch  admirable  quality,  its  excellence  beiog  due  precisely 
lo  Ibe  ftmhness  and  ori|;inality  of  those  who  bring  new  points 
of  mw  with  them  from  their  former  studies,  and  start  on  their 
ttiw  eoquiries  untrammelled  by  professional  routine. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  entirely  fanciful  if  we  bring  this  fact 
of  free  exchange,  reciprocity,  correlation,  and  circulation,  so 
daoBMSleristic  of  English  habits,  and  indeed  the  ftindamental 
fioRB  of  English  life,  into  connexion  with  the  leading  discoveries 
sad  ideas  of  English  science.  At  its  very  beginning  with 
Gflbof;  Ibere  is  the  conception  of  ma^etism  as  a  reciprocal 
isSiMtfcMi  between  the  poles  of  the  needle  and  the  poles  of  the 
«rlh,  S8  also  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  His  greater 
■oatamporafy,  Harvey,  carries  the  notion  of  circulation  from 
Mlfqpoiiiical  to  physiological  phenomena,  ^id  the  notion  of 
fBimt  from  an  egg,  from  some  orders  to  all  orders  of  living 
taiqgi**  Both  in  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  and  in  his  law 
tf  gmvitalion  we  find  the  double  note  of  reciprocity  and 
nivvmlity*  Tbea  when  English  science,  after  a  long  pause, 
ff^BiMS  its  aetiTily,  we  find  the  characteristic  note  struck  once 
man  im  Dalton's  theory  of  chemical  equivalents ;  while  Davy 
iKimi  deetricity  into  fruitful  contact  with  chemistry,  and 
Tung  elnmdatee  the  laws  of  light  by  the  laws  of  sound. 


bto  daf  Phtiosophie;  Vol.  I.,  p.  73  (first  &d.}, 
■  (tea*  Tlmoi  ex  otq/ 
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Davy's  successor,  Faraday,  establishes  the  perfect  reciprocity 
of  electricity  and  magnetiBm,  before  him  only  known  to  be 
related  as  cause  and  efiTect,  and  discovers  the  magnetisation  of 
light,  being  led  to  seek  for  it  by  philosophical  principles. 
Finally,  on  the  basis  of  his  enquiries.  Joule  and  Grove  bmld 
up  the  supreme  generalisation  of  the  conservation  of  eneigy, 
originally  formulated  by  Grove — ^himself,  be  it  observed,  a 
scientific  amateur — ^imder  the  characteristically  FiUgliah  title  of 
the  '  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces/  That  eneigy  never 
comes  into  existence  and  never  perishes  was  a  truth  first 
formulated  in  Germany ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  glory  of  its  original  discoverers.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  same  truth  was  independently  reached  by  English  philo- 
sophers ^ — we  may  be  permitted  on  Hegel's  authority  to  call 
them  so  this  once — and  my  point  is  that  by  whatever  train  of 
thought  Mohr  and  Mayer  may  have  been  guided,  in  this 
country  it  falls  into  line  with  the  habitual  direction  of  the 
national  genius. 

Of  all  scientific  truths  none  is  so  intrinsically  adverse  to 
theology  as  the  conservation  of  eneigy ;  and  no  carefal  theo- 
logian has  ever  consented  to  allow  it  more  than  a  strictly 
limited  and  provisional  validity.  But  the  hostility  has  never 
assumed  an  acute  or  popular  form.  Grove's  lectures,  which 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the  *  Vestiges,'  excited  no 
scandal  in  religious  circles,  and  indeed  remained  long  unnoticed 
by  the  general  public.  To  recognise  force  as  a  conception 
distinct  from  matter,  and  equally  capable  of  quantitative 
estimation,  required  a  considerable  efibrt  of  thought ;  but  when 
this  conception  had  been  mastered  the  indestructibility  of 
force  was  at  once  classed  with  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
and  seemed  not  more  incompatible  with  the  existence  or  the 
recognised  attributes  of  God.  A  Power  capable  of  creating  or 
destroying  the  one  would  be  equally  capable  of  creating  or 
destroying  the  other ;  and  indeed  Joule  himself  attributed  the 

*  *  Humanly  speftking  neither  matter  nor  force  can  be  created  *  (Groye'a 
*  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,'  p.  60,  first  ed.).  *  When  we  coUect  the 
dissipated  and  changed  forces,  and  reconvert  them,  the  initial  motion,  affecting 
the  same  amount  of  matter  with  the  same  velocity  should  be  reproduced '  (ib. 
p.  47).  *  The  same  principles  and  modes  of  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  the 
organic,  as  well  as  to  the  inorganic  world '  (i6.  p.  49). 
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imtefitractibility  of  the  grand  ^ents  of  nature  to  the  Creator's 

dfficnltiea  first  arose  when  the  new  law  was  extended  from 
uncoQBcioua  to  conscious  eaei^ea,  or,  io  more  popular  language, 
from  matter  to  mind.  It  waa  ascertained  first  of  all  that  the 
discluifg^  of  Tital  funotioos  necessitated  a  corresponding  ex- 
penditHTO  of  force,  represented  by  the  consumptioti  of  ao  much 
muciilar  and  nervous  taasue,  auswering  to  the  burning  of  fuel 
in  a  steam*engin6  \  and  the  exercise  of  thought  and  feeling  was 
mem  made  similarly  dependent  on  the  liberation  of  energy 
stored  up  in  the  highly  unstable  molecules  of  the  brain.  All 
thlai  however,  only  amounted  to  a  restatement  in  more  precise 
lacmi  of  what  had  long  been  admitted,  namelyj  that  in  our 
pnsemt  life  mental  manifestations  somehow  and  to  some  extent 
dqiemled  on  physical  activities.  It  still  remained  possible  to 
nsoine  that  in  other  lives  the  soul  would  be  provided  with 
A  different  substratum,  or  would  be  euabled  to  preserve  the 
OGiiicioKisiieds  of  its  identity  without  any  such  extraneous 
ffoppoti.  1 1  waA  alflo  possible  to  maintain,  and  difficult  to 
dispiove,  that  even  in  this  Ufe  the  highest  faculties  worked 
^de|ieadently  of  physical  enei^ies. 

Bmkk  evasions  ware  no  longer  possible  when  the  question  of 
bMwill  came  up  for  reconsideration  in  the  Ught  of  the  new 
theories.  Moral  determinations  ultimately  manifest 
I  under  the  form  of  particular  muscular  contractions ; 
«od  Id  say  that  these  are  started  by  a  firee  voUtion,  underatand- 
mg  freedom  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  is  to  imply  that  energy 
en  be  eilher  created  or  destroyed.  Careless  or  ill-informed 
thmkera  might  attempt  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  explaining 
tfast  wtiat  the  will  did  was  not  to  create  energy  but  to  change 
tlift  dilwtioD  in  which  euergy  was  applied.  Such  a  reconciliation 
tHweeii  Bcbiioa  and  the  common  belief  had  in  fact  been  adopted 
by  Tkmcmetm,  but  has  become  untenable  since  Leibniz  showed 
l^ftt  tlie  direction  of  motion  cannot  be  altered  without  the 
ipp|i€fttio&  of  a  new  force  to  the  moving  body.  Speaking 
gBUflnUy*  Ibe  traiisformations  of  energy  are  no  less  inevitably 
dilKiiitiidd  than  the  course  run  by  each  of  its  partioular  phases* 

Some  feeble  folk  next  suggested  the  idea  of  an  infinitesimal 
ae  practically  sufficient  for  the  claims  of  moral 

•  <  Dielkmafy  df  Nation^  Biof  mph>%*  VoL  XXK.,  p.  SIO. 
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freedom ;  thus  laying  themselves  open  to  a  facetious  reminder 
of  the  excuse  ofiTered  for  an  unauthorised  baby  by  its  mother  in 
one  of  Marryat's  novels.  The  bolder  spirits  took  a  different 
course.  Frankly  acknowledging,  or  rather  insisting  on  the 
miraculous  character  of  freewill,  they  argued  from  its  reality 
to  the  creative  power  of  volition,  and  to  the  priority  of  volition 
over  material  energy.  As  this  can  be  produced  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  human  will,  the  inference — according  to  them — 
was  irresistible  that  the  whole  energy  of  nature  owed  its  origin 
to  an  infinite  WilL  And  on  this  point  they  could  appeal  to  the 
high  scientific  authority  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  after  doing  more 
than  any  other  physiologist  to  establish  the  correlation  of 
mental  and  physical  energy,  still  remained  a  convinced  and 
even  vehement  supporter  of  freewill. 

Later  developments  of  scientific  thought  introduced  an 
additional  complication  into  the  question  by  starting  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  called  human  automatism.  But  this  must  be  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  exposition.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  general  aspects  of  conservation  in  its 
bearing  on  religious  belief.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  particular  applications  of  a  new 
doctrine  to  this  or  that  religious  belief,  and  the  general  pressure, 
vague  but  voluminous,  exercised  by  it  on  the  minds  of  men. 
Many  who  would  have  found  themselves  hard  set  to  distinguish 
and  define  the  various  conceptions  involved  in  such  phrases  as 
the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  or  the  conservation  of 
energy,  still  carried  away  with  them  from  the  lecture-room 
or  the  popular  scientific  article  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the 
universe  as  something  self- existent  and  self-supporting,  in 
which  nothing  was  created  and  nothing  lost,  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  The  law  of  universal  causation,  made  so 
familiar  to  the  educated  classes  by  Mill's  '  Logic,'  acquii^  a 
new  precision  when  translated  into  the  language  of  a  more 
exact  philosophy,  which  represented  each  successive  state  of  the 
universe  as  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  the  state  which  had 
preceded  and  of  the  state  which  would  follow  it.  This  new 
interpretation  also  went  to  discredit  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause, 
In  point  of  fact  that  idea  had  never  been  a  necessity  of  thought, 
or  at  least  not  since  Galileo  had  shown  that  movement  may  go 
on  for  ever  without  the  help  of  an  eternal  motor.     But  in  the 
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popular  LmBgJmtLDn  it  had  long  survived  the  fall  of  AFiatotle's 
phjalcs,  aiid  still  continued  Ui  do  duty  among  the  sbanding 
tiguments  for  the  mm,  until  the  rise  of  the  new  doctrine,  accord- 
ing to  which  nothing  is  first  or  last  in  the  endless  tran^formatitm 
of  energy. 

Anothei*  aspect  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  raference  to 
ibe  older  view  remains  to  be  considered.  With  the  aeoeptance 
of  foit^  and  matter  as  practically  eternal,  other  eternities 
disappeared.  Until  then  it  had  been  believed  that  the  sun  was 
■21  ioedi&ugtible  source  of  light  and  heat,  that  his  power  of 
iltuminating  and  warming  the  planets,  liko  his  power  of  holding 
Urnrn  in  their  orbits,  was  inherent  and  unfailing.  A  popular 
lecturer  oould  speak  of  the  stellar  radiance  as  a  wondrous  bla/.e 
which  would  burn  on  for  ever.     Such  dreams  were  now  irre- 

nbly  dissipated  \  for  solar  energy  tximed  out  to  be  not  less 
though  of  longer  duration  than  any  earthly  lamp  or 
fifB,  Just  as  the  attribute  of  indestructibility  had  long  before 
been  timusferred  by  Greek  thought  from  the  great  visible  miisses 
of  matter^  from  the  '  everlasting  lulls '  to  the  minutest  particles 
of  which  they  are  composed,  so  now  the  same  attribute  passed 
from  the  h^ge  cosmic  sources  of  accumulated  energy  to  the 
iofinitedimal  \ibrations  of  which  that  energy  coaaists.  Such  a 
ehusge  must  have  struck  at  least  a  few  thinking  minds  as 
dosely  akin  to  the  democratic  revolution  by  which  political 
aalhority  was  being  simultaneously  transferred  from  kings  aud 
to  fluctuating  masses  of  public  opinion*     The  sun 

,  slafS  had  once  been  worshipped  as  immortal  gods*  When 
from  that  dignity  they  had  still  furnished  standing 
lusifuttons  for  the  eternal  power  and  splendom-  of  the  absolute 
Spirit  who  had  succeeded  to  their  honours.  How  if  they  were 
alio  dealitied  to  illustrate  his  fall,  and  the  devolution  of  Ids 
OM^iesty  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  living  enei^es  whose 
Mili^  alone  is  immortal  and  supreme  ? 

^^^  SflSfeative  m  was  the  doctrine  of  conservation,  its  full 
^^HbiOIiluc  import  did  not  win  recognition  until  it  hail  been 
bmmlil  into  fertilising  contact  with  the  theory  of  organic 
erdatioQ.  Sir  William  Grove,  the  author  of  the  '  Correlation 
of  the  Physical  Forces/  happily  combined  the  two  idea,s  under 
tbi  category  of  Continuity — the  title  of  his  Presidential  Address 
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to  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham  in  1866.  Continuity 
indeed  expresses  far  more  perfectly  than  evolution  the  guiding 
idea  of  modem  speculation,  and  enables  us  to  grasp  with  more 
thoroughness  the  links  by  which  its  varied  and  widely  divergent 
activities  are  mutually  sustained  and  completed.  For  evolution, 
after  all,  cannot  be  freed  from  a  certain  teleological  implication. 
We  think  of  it  as  moving  towards  a  predetermined  end,  as 
constantly  directed  from  without.  And  even  those  who  succeed 
in  eliminating  such  associations  are  met  by  the  fact  that,  on  any 
d^nition,  evolution  as  a  cosmic  process  is  neither  universal, 
nor  uninterrupted,  nor  imending.  There  are  aggregates  whose 
condition,  within  the  limits  of  our  observation,  remains  un- 
changed; there  are  others  in  a  state  of  retrograde  metamorphosis 
or  dissolution ;  and  there  are  periods  in  the  life  of  a  developing 
organism  when  such  phases  seem  for  a  time  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  processes  of  growth.  But  always  and  everywhere 
there  is  continuity  between  the  successive  states ;  and  even  the 
coexistent  states  of  distinct  aggregates,  although  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  form  such  an  unbroken  chain  as  Leibniz  supposed, 
are  still  connected  by  more  links  than  would  appear  to  a 
superficial  observer.  And  while  there  is  room  for  very  wide 
disagreement  between  thinkers  of  different  schools  as  to  what 
constitutes  evolution,  one  denouncing  as  symptomatic  of  decay 
and  death  what  another  hails  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era, 
all  who  are  imbued  with  the  philosophical  spirit  will  unite  in 
recommending  a  vigilant  study  of  small  beginnings  and  almost 
imperceptible  transitions,  as  the  very  method  of  nature,  and 
the  key  to  her  most  momentous  transformations. 

Evolution  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  solvent  of  theology. 
Nevertheless,  theologians  who  wish  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
the  scientific  spirit  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt  the  language  of 
evolutionary  philosophy,  and  to  apply  it  for  their  own  purposes. 
They  would  find  continuity  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  except 
just  in  so  far  as  evolution  is  a  particvdar  application  of  its 
methods  to  the  criticism  of  their  pretensions.  For  the  hard 
and  fast  divisions,  abrupt  contrasts,  and  summary  alternatives 
of  theology,  or  at  least  of  Christian  and  Catholic  theology,  are 
essentially  incompatible  with  a  philosophy  which  is  ever 
refining  on  differences  and  resemblances ;  connecting  points  the 
remotest    in  space    and  time;    softening    down    antithetical 
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quidi^es,  or  filling  up  the  mter?al  between  tliem  by  a  series  of 
JBfleitaibk  traositions ;  interpolating  more  and  more  links  in 
tbe  eimn  of  causal  seqiieooa;  building  up  enormous  forces 
fiom  ftn  aocumuIatioE  of  infimtesimal  momenta,  and  dissolving 
theni  again  into  their  minute  component  part^.  Such  impass- 
mble,  or  all  but  impassable  distinctions  as  the  Church  draws 
lie^ween  herself  and  the  world,  Bpirit  and  matter,  God  and 
BAtiue,  Emradea  and  law,  thig  life  and  the  next,  the  saved  and 
the  Io0t,  the  state  of  grace  and  the  state  of  sin,  cannot  live  in 
the  mental  condition  engendered  by  such  habits.  Continuity 
will  be  invoked  to  disguise  the  retreat  it  has  imposed ;  but  the 
fact  will  remain  that  the  positions  it  has  undermined  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  mention  of  Leibniz  may  ser^^e  to  remind  us  that  the 
idM  of  continuity  is  more  German,  and  we  may  perhaps  add 
Scoleb,  than  English.  At  any  rate,  it  chiefly  impressed  itself 
on  the  EngUab  mind  under  the  form  of  evolution,  and  came 
into  oonflict  with  religious  belief  as  an  evolutionary  philosophy^ 
to  iba  study  of  which,  in  so  far  as  it  beai^s  on  the  history  of 
nlidtitlism,  we  have  now  to  turn  our  attention. 


Il  is  a  familiar  fact,  made   known   to   us  by  the  great 

nslanltst   himself^  that  Dar^vin's    explanation    of   the    origin 

of  qiecieit   by  natural   selection   thi^ngh  the   competition  of 

difltovnt  Tiirieties  for  the  means  of   existence,  was  suggested 

by  Ibe  Halthnaian  law  of  population.     Malthus  had   taught 

tkmi    more    huimin    beings    are    bom    into   the  world    than 

Is  food  to   maintain,  and  tliat  however  much  may  be 

lo  the   produce  of  the  soil,  the  multiplication  of  tlie 

I  will  go  on  at  a  still  higher  rate  of  increase.     How  far 

lUt  ii  true,  or  will  always  remain  true  of  reasonable  beings 

wA  i  certain  power  of  self-restraint,  may  be  doubtei     But  it 

b  true  lo  a  great  extent  of  the  human  race,  and  true  mthont 

iffltptmi  of    all   other  living    species,   animal   and   vegetal. 

Dinrb  gave  the  law  this  wide  extension,  inferring  at  the  same 

tioM  thM  the  law  of  competition,  rightly  or  wrongly  assumed 

Vf  die  M*!gy*h   |]olitical  economists    to    be    the    regulating 

i  in  €omiiierci[il  transactions  between  man  and  man,  is 

L  vUdi  haa  ultimately  detennined  the  survival  or  extinction 

t  tftfividitili,  varieties,  and  species  in  the  battle-fields  of  nature. 
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through  the  whole  extent  of  geological  time.  Whatever  may 
happen  in  higher  spheres,  there  at  least  the  race  is  to  the  swift 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Finally,  from  these  unquestion- 
able facts  he  drew  the  momentous  inference  that  any  accidental 
variation  conferring  an  advantage  on  its  possessor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  may  be  so  increased  in  successive 
generations  of  favoured  individuals  as  to  result  at  last  in  the 
constitution  of  a  new  species. 

Such  in  its  barest  outline  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  natural 
selection,  the  relation  of  which  to  religious  belief  will  duly 
come  up  for  examination  hereafter.  So  far  we  are  on  familiar 
ground ;  and  therefore  a  very  summary  indication  of  the  facts 
will  suffice.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  same  theory  was 
struck  out  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  simultaneously  with  Darwin, 
and  in  complete  independence  of  his  researches.  But  now 
comes  the  very  interesting  and,  so  far,  rather  neglected  fact  that 
Mr.  Wallace,  like  his  great  compeer,  was  led  to  this  vein  of 
thought  by  studying  the  Malthusian  law  of  population,  the  most 
striking  difference  between  their  intellectual  antecedents  being 
that  the  notion  of  evolution  came  to  him  in  a  literary  way  by 
reading  the  '  Vestiges,'  whereas  it  had  been  suggested  to  Darwin 
by  direct  observation  of  nature,  by  noticing  the  striking  generic 
resemblance  between  the  living  flora  and  fauna  of  South 
Ameiica  and  the  fossil  remains  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  pre- 
ceding geological  period.  * 

Nor  is  this  aU.  The  philosopher  who  more  than  any  other 
has  identified  his  name  with  evolution,  and  has  applied  its 
methods  with  the  greatest  breadth  of  view  and  fulness  of  detail 
to  all  orders  of  phenomena — I  mean,  of  course,  Herbert  Spencer 
— also  took  the  law  of  population  as  the  starting-point  of  his 
enquiries.  It  seemed  to  him  incredible  that  the  primaiy 
instinct  of  reproduction  should  so  operate  as  to  defeat  man's 
obvious  destiny  on  earth,  the  attainment  of  perfection  and 
happiness  by^complete  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  existence. 
But  what  if  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence should  turn  out  to  be  itself  the  chief  means  to  that 
end  ?  Hunger  and  love  are,  as  Schiller  says,  the  springs  by 
which  the  machinery  of  life  is  driven  round,  and  they  are  also, 
according  to  Spencer,  the  springs  of  progress.  Man's  intellectual 
and  practical  energies  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  the 


ity  of  providing  for  his  ever-iuctBasiog  numbers;  the 
inborn  powers  of  the  brain  are  coEtiaually  developed  by  the 
eicertioiia  thus  imposed ;  and  as  the  power  and  size  of  the  brain 
go  on  increasing,  the  power  of  reproduction  is  diminished  to  an 
equal  extent*  Now,  this  process  is  bound  to  continue  until  an 
efiuilibnum  has  been  established,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  race 
re^bes  a  point  at  which  the  reproductive  power  shall  be  just 
sufficient  to  keep  up  its  numbera  without  a  surplus  and  without 
a  deficit.  Intellectual  and  industrial  progress  will  cea^  with 
the  wiliidrawal  of  the  stimulus  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  ; 
but  also  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  further  improvement 
when  perfect  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  life  has  been 
acliiayed^ 

Herbert  Spencer  saw  in  the  pressure  of  population  on  the 

of  subsistence  an  agency  for  the  progressive  develop- 

of  the  human  race^  and  even  got  so  far  as  to  point  out^ 

liefom  Darwin^  that  it  works  in  part  by  securing  the  survival  of 

the  finest    '  For  as  those  who  are  prematurely  carried  ofl'  must 

in  the  AT^sge  of  cases  be  those  in  whom  the  power  of  self- 

^^BMTfation  is  the  least,  it  imavoidably  follows   that  those 

VEh  behind  to  continue  the  race  must  be  those  in  whom  the 

^  fomm  of  self-preservation  is  greatest — must  be  tlie  select  of 

thetr  generatJon.     So  that  whether  the  dangers  to  existence  be 

of  the  kind  produced  by  excess  of  fertility  or  of  any  other  kind, 

it  is  deer  that  by  the  ceaseless  exercise  of  the  faculties  needed 

lo  cetHend  with  them  successfullyi  there  is  ensured  a  constant 

towmrd  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  self- 

a  better  oo-ordination  of  actions— a  more  complete 

fife.'' 

ThiSi  AS  Spencer  himself   has   pointed   out,   cornea  very 

Denriii's  generalisation  without  reaching  it.     Fur,  to  use 

lit  tmn  words,  Hhougb  the  process  of  natural  selection  is 

fsoogntsed  *  p  ,  there  is  no  implication  that  it  has  anything 

te  de  with  the  origin  of  species/     There  is  no  '  suspicion  of  tlie 

neraons  Jtmg^  of  its  effects,  or  of  the  conditions  under  which 

»  Inie  pert  of  its  effects  are  produced;  *    Spencer,  as  a  moral 

■UoMpherp  was  indeed  so  absorbed  in  questions  relating  to 

tbi  ir^&ie  of  the  human  race,  that  we  can  well  understand 

*  *  PritaotplM  ol  Biokgx,*  VoL  11.,  pp.  538-9. 
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his  overlooking  what  to  Darwin  and  Wallace,  as  naturalist 
was  particularly  obvious.  We  shall  see,  when  the  time  come 
to  review  it,  that  in  his  general  theory  of  evolution  ah 
the  ideas  of  the  English  economists,  and  more  especially  < 
Bentham's  school,  were  throughout  the  determining  factor 
And  the  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  t 
Buckle's  philosophy  of  history.  After  having  been  drive 
into  the  background  for  a  time  by  the  religious  reviva 
Benthamite  ideas  were  again  coming  to  the  front  with  tl 
decline  of  religious  influences,  and,  in  full  accordance  with  tl 
trend  of  English  genius,  were  entering  into  fruitful  combinatio 
with  the  physical  and  historical  studies  of  the  new  age. 

After  long  passing  for  a  powerful  solvent  of  theologies 
beliefs,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  now  come  to  be  celebrate 
as  theology's  best  Mend.  Spiritual-mindedness  is  not  incon 
patible  with  devotion  to  the  powers  that  be;  and  success 
worshipped  as  sedulously  in  the  churches  as  anywhere  els 
In  studying  history,  however,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  tb 
the  alleged  love  was  long  dissembled  or  left  to  dwell  amoi 
the  rocks;  and  that  evolutionary  ideas  could  only  gain 
hearing  when  rationalistic  criticism,  joined  to  internal  di 
sensions,  had  largely  sapped  the  energies  of  their  future  all; 
but  formerly,  to  all  appearances,  their  irreconcilable  enem; 
In  the  historical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  h 
*  Origin  of  Species  *  Darwin  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirty 
fom*  authors  who,  independently  of  his  teaching,  '  believed  i 
the  modification  of  species,  or  at  least  disbelieved  in  separat 
acts  of  creation,' — some  of  them  even  holding  that  the  modifier 
tion  was  eflfected  by  natural  selection.^  Yet  transformisi 
seems  to  have  made  no'  way  since  the  end  of  the  eighteent 
century.  It  may  be  admitted  that  some  very  eminent  persoDf 
otherwise  fairly  emancipated  from  theological  prejudices 
cherished  an  insuperable  dislike  for  the  doctrine  of  maii'5 
simian  descent.  Carlyle,  Max  Mtiller,  and  even  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,   may  be  mentioned    among    the   number.      But  it  is 

*  Darwin  erroneoasly  counts  Aristotle  among  the  latter.  Aristotle  only 
quotes,  in  order  to  show  its  absurdity,  a  certain  very  crude  theory  of  natural 
selection,  originally  derived  from  Empedocles  and  subsequently  repeated  by 
Lucretius. 
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oertam  tliat  in  nearly  every  InstaEce  tJieoIogical  pTejudice  was 
tnaible  for  the  prejudice  against  evolutioji.     The  outcry 
,t  the  '  Vestiges '  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  this  state 
of  feelmg.     At  least  oue  distinguished  naturalist,  who    in 
privtta  made  uo  secret  of  his  adhesion  to  the  new  views »  was 
prevented  from  declaring  himself  openly  in  their  favour  by 
disad  of  what  he  thought  was  the  state  of  public  opioion. 
Eichard  Owen  had  '  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  of  the  upward 
developnient  of  all  species ; '  but  thought  it  *  not  yet  capable 
of  bebg  seieutifically   proved  j  *  and   was  very  angry   with 
Darwin  for  '  rushing  prematurely  in  the  face  of  the  bigoted  and 
Bnpfipared   public/     Natural   selection,  dthough  at  present 
m  more  than  a  guess,  in  his  opinion  '  deserved  a  thorough 
investigation/    Spontaneous  generation  he  regarded  as  *  morally 
oeitaiti,  though  hardly  yet  sufficiently  proved/     Yet  ho  who 
80  expressed  himself  had  just  been  attacking  the  '  Origin  of 
^^mm'  in  the  *Edinbm^h/  and  was  believed  by  Darwin  to 
^^pie  inspired   the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  hostile  notice  in  the 
'Qmrtoly/ 

Owen  reaped  no  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
diieredit  from  his  tinie-serving  treachery-  But  if  his  official 
ittitiide  does  not  show  what  people  then  believed,  it  shows 
*lnt  they  were  believed  to  believe,  and  would  have  really 
Uieffd  had  not  the  attack  on  supeniaturalism  then  in  progress 
fcr  iome  tirenty  years  bean  steadily  undermining  their  theo- 
lopcal  oonviclions. 

Farther  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  of  the  antagonism 
i^biitaiig  between  religious  orthodoxy,  as  then  conatitated, 
•ftd  eroluttonary  views,  will  be  found  in  the  religious  opinions 
rfthe  pioneers  themselves  and  of  their  opponents,  Dai-win, 
Spmcer,  and  Huxley  were  avowed  agnostics,  Wallace  apparently 
•ol  i  believer  in  the  Christian  revelation,  Baden  Powell  an 
Umpiring  critic  of  miracles ;  while  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  accept- 
•ace  of  Barwin*8  views  is  descrii>ed  as  'somewhat  limited 
•«d  i^ierved/  was  a  Unitarian.^  On  the  other  hand,  some 
iftinl  Chttrehmen  refused  them  even  this  grudging  adhesion. 
VestOQlt  oould  see  no  facts  which  supported  natural  selection — 
^  ippttn^tly   any  other   theory  of    otgantc  evolution — and 


<  'DkliiNiaf?  or  Kailonml  Biogn^hy/ Vol.  IX.,  p, 
W  }mm  to  tomt  czteai  »  UQitari»i). 


I6S,    Lyell  Also  seems  to 
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hoped  that  Owen  was  of  the  same  opinion.^  Sedgwick  did  not 
use  such  very  strong  language  about  the  '  Origin  of  Species '  as 
about  the  'Vestiges/  but  evidently  did  not  hate  it  any  the 
less ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  liberal  Presbyterian,  pursued 
Darwinism  through  life  with  unscrupulous  animosity. 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  founders  of  evolutionism 
were  placed  by  their  social  position  above  or  outside  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  popular  favour.  Darwin  was  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  means,  living  in  studious  retirement. 
Herbert  Spencer  possessed  small  but  sufficient  private  means, 
and  was  always  quite  indifferent  to  what  people  thought  about 
his  opinions  or  himself.*  To  all  appearance  Mr.  Wallace  has 
been  equally  unfettered.  Huxley  had  a  safe  tenure  of  his 
London  professorship.  Tet,  as  it  was,  Darwin  kept  back  his 
special  views  about  the  descent  of  man  for  twelve  years 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  first  great  work,  from 
regard,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  English 
public;  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  was  equally  safe  from 
persecution,  showed  a  somewhat  similar  reticence  where  there 
was  any  risk  of  offending  theological  prejudices.  I  may  here 
be  permitted  to  repeat  more  folly  what  has  been  already 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  In  his  work  on  'The 
Antiquity  of  Man '  the  great  geologist  brings  together  all  the 
evidence  available  at  the  time  (1863)  for  proving  that  our  race 
has  inhabited  the  earth  for  a  period  considerably  longer  than 
even  the  most  adroit  manipulation  of  Biblical  chronology 
would  permit.  'But,'  says  Alexander  Bain,  'knowing  the 
dangers  of  his  footing,  he  abstained  from  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  extension  of  time  required  by  his  evidences  of  human 
remains.  Society  in  London,  however,  would  not  put  up  with 
that  reticence,  and  he  had  to  disclose  at  dinner-parties  what  he 
had  withheld  from  the  public — namely, — that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  duration  of  man  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  thousand 
years.'  ® 

Both  questions,  that  which  related  to  mem's  origin,  and 
that  which  related  to  his  antiquity,  were  chiefly  looked  at 

»  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Fenton  Hort,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  481-2. 
'  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  extreme  sensitiveness  to  argomentative 
attacks  on  his  philosophy. 

*  Bain*s  <  Practical  Essays/  p.  275. 
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b  refereoce  to  the  narratives  in  Genesis,  and  the  danger 
qtpfBfaended  was  fironi  the  upholders  of  Biblical  infallibLlity* 
la  reaUtj  they  struck  much  deeper ;  but  the  wider  bearings 
rf  the  new  vie  wb  on  all  religion  were  hardly  appreciated  by 
thfi  general  public  then,  and  perhaps  are  not  fully  appreciated 
ireii  now.  What  the  facts  just  related  prove  is  that  while  a 
putly  increased  measure  of  freedom  was  already  granted 
to  scientific  speculation  in  the  early  sixties,  still  that  freedom 
fill  considerably  short  of  what  it  became  in  the  next  decade. 
Afifl  if  this  be  admitted,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  the 
ia^etfiing  emancipation  was  effected. 

In  my  opinion  so  great  a  change  cannot  be  explained  as 
rating  from  the  irresistible  grawth  of  science  itself,  seeing 
that  the  facts  already  known  wei'e  amply  sufficient  to  warrant 
tte  extreme  inferences  privately  put  upon  them  by  Darwin  and 
IjfiU,  while  it  can  be  very  largely  explained  by  the  libemting 
iOfeton  of  ratioualistic  criticism  as  exhibited  in  the  foregoing 
eklpletB.  To  any  one  who  compares  the  lingering  timidity  of 
tlwse  two  eminent  diecoverera  with  the  aggressive  and  outspoken 
tofie  taketi  by  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Clifford  not  many  years 
Irter,  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that  the  judgments  of  the 
CcBil  of  Arches  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  followed  up  by 
QdaoaoTs  destructive  attack  on  the  Pentateuch,  effected  no  less 
fit  iha  idftiicipation  of  the  laity  than  for  that  of  the  clergy — 
iltiji  with  the  reservation  that  Dr.  Lushington  and  Lord 
W^rtbttiT,  in  creating  those  decisive  precedents,  were  them- 
«ltw  oarr^ii^  out  Uie  mandate  of  a  vast  constituency  who 
^ubod  tf>  be  rid  of  superstition,  but  hesitated  to  throw  it  off 
vttont  the  sanction  of  the  constituted  authorities.  In  such 
9a|ilex  iQavements,  where  the  forces  engaged  are  continually 
Htfiig  and  reacting  on  one  another,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
tht  «nci  thare  due  to  each  element ;  and  others  of  a  still 
*xkr  denomination  may  have  to  be  counted  in  as  we  proceed, 
Ktt  is  a  mattar  of  justice,  it  is  important  that  the  services 
•fciek  are  habitually  slighted  or  forgotten  should  for  once 
<i«iTO  tlui  full  credit  they  deserve. 

If  ihe  hunuui  race  was  evolved  from  some  lower  species  of 
dmian   or  otherwise^  then   the  story  of  its  origin, 
toeepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  reigning  religions 
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belief,  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous.  As  we  know,  it  is 
possible,  in  terms,  to  hold  both  views  at  the  same  time,  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  admitting  that  theological  terms,  at  any 
rate,  have  no  meaning  in  particular,  and  may  be  so  stretched  as 
to  tolerate  mutually  contradictory  interpretations  with  equal 
facility.  But  Darwinism  is  much  more  than  a  destructive 
criticism  on  Biblical  religion;  its  corrosive  action  extends  to 
the  natural  religion  on  which  Christianity,  since  the  second 
century,  has  been  based  by  its  apologists.  I  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  theory  under  this  other  and  more  important  aspect 
of  its  philosophical  significance. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  every  one  is  supposed  to 
know,  but  what  many  are  apt  to  forget,  I  must  recall  the  fact 
that  Darwin  neither  founded  evolution  nor  gave  the  principle  a 
wider  application  than  it  had  previously  possessed.  Among  all 
the  century's  great  thinkers  his  intellect  seems  to  have  had  the 
narrowest  range.  He  wrote  as  a  naturalist,  wisely  limiting 
himself  to  the  field  of  natural  history  where  he  reigned  supreme. 
Now,  it  was  just  in  this  domain,  since  become  their  most 
triumphant  theatre,  that  evolutionary  ideas  encountered  the 
most  obstinate  resistance.  The  planetary  system,  the  earth's 
crust,  the  mind  of  man,  universal  history,  religions,  philosophies, 
arts,  institutions — all  were  believed  to  be  subjects  of  develop- 
ment, and  were  treated  with  more  or  less  success  on  the  genetic 
method.  But  with  the  exception  of  embryology,  where  of 
course  method  and  subject  were  identical,  the  biological  sciences 
proved  absolutely  refractory.  That  one  animal  or  vegetal 
species  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  evolved  out  of  another 
seemed  as  much  a  dream  as  the  transmutation  of  the  chemical 
elements.  History  presented  no  example  of  such  an  event; 
and  those  who  maintained  that  what  had  not  occurred  during 
the  relatively  brief  period  of  man's  recorded  existence  on  earth 
might  still  have  been  efiTected  in  the  countless  ages  of  geological 
time,  were  met  by  the  triumphant  challenge  to  produce  the 
links  between  living  and  extinct  species,  some  relics  of  which 
one  must  suppose  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  more  recent 
fossiliferous  strata.  There  was  a  gap  in  the  chain  of  universal 
causation  which  Laplace  and  Mill  had  ignored. 

On  this  one  field  the  usual  relations  between  theology  and 
what  the  theologians  called  materialism  seemed  exactly  reversed. 


I 
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While  those  who  dung  to  their  belief  in  uuinterrapted  causa- 
tion  could  only  cherieh  the  tinshakea  faith  and  hope  that  the 
all-sufBciency  of  natural  law  woiald  yet  he  vindicated  by  Bome 
new  and  unimagiued  scientific  revelation,  the  advocates  of 
snpentatnral  intervention  were  claiming  the  whole  range  of 
dgMle  icieiioe  m  supplying  vast  and  varied  evidence,  amount^ 
iqg  to  complete  demonstratioUj  that  organised  bodies  were  the 
work  of  an  omnipotent  intelligence,  and  could  not  possibly 
huve  originated  in  any  other  way.  Every  single  species  was 
tbe  tmoh  of  a  separate  creative  act,  of  a  distinct  miradei  and 
comld  not  be  conceived  as  anything  else.  Those  who  held  this 
▼lew  claimed  to  be  the  true  inductive  philosophers^  the  modern 
BMODians.  Their  opponents  wei^  the  fanatical  theorists,  the 
raviveis  of  pagan  superstition. 

Tkm  e^entlal  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  had  long  before  been 
exposed  by  Hume;  and  already  before  Darwin,  Baden  Powell 
mod  Jowett  had  begun  to  point  out  that  teleology  was  but  a 
itvllia  support  for  theism.  Such  abstract  considerations,  how- 
Iwd  little  weight  with  the  vulgar,  whose  faith,  when  it 
shaken  at  all,  was  only  shaken  by  the  existence  of  so 
otiidi  evil  in  the  world.  The  argument  from  final  causes  must 
tadead  have  extraordinary  plausibility  since  so  vigorous  a 
thinker  aa  Mill  oould  uphold  it  to  the  last  But  for  less  biassed 
undefstandinga  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  taken  in  con* 
junaion  with  Hume's  'Dialogues  on  Natural  Keligion,'  has 
completed  its  overthrow, 

Darwin's  contrihntions  to  evolutionism  fall  into  two  quite 

ifiitiiiot  parts,  but  in  his  own  exposition  they  are  so  interwoven 

tue  attention  is  needed  to  keep  tliem  logically  asunder,    A 

[practised  writer,  a  controversialist  by  training  or  instinct 

rrbcrt  Spencer,  Baden  Powell,  or  Huxley,  would  probably 

egun  by  putting   forward    the   arguments   for   organic 

r,   ia  general     After  estabUshing   this  as  a  fact,  he 

'  gpue  on  to  the  consideration  of  its  possible  cause, 

natural  selection  as  either  suiBcieut  in  itselfj  or  else 

..^.,*^;Ation  with  other  agencies^  for  the  creation  of  n^w 

l^ede*.    And  he  would  have  concluded  by  marshalling  what- 

••tr  evideooe  was  then  afailable  for  this  alleged  discovery,  and 

^oadng  the  lines  along  which  fresh  evidence  of  its  reality 

nn  be  aoQgbt     Or  he  might  have  treated  the  question 

TOL  n.  It 
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historically,  describing  the  various  attempts  at  its  solution 
already  made  in  their  order,  fixing  the  point  at  which,  it  had 
arrived  when  he  began  to  write,  and  finally  detailing  his  own 
theory  of  how  species  originated. 

Darwin  follows  neither  course.  Assuming,  one  would  say, 
that  organic  evolution  was  a  generally  recognised  fisM^t,  he  begins 
by  showing  how  artificial  selection  has  created  varieties  of 
pigeons  almost  indistinguishable  from  natural  species.  Then 
follow  those  immortal  diapters  in  which  it  is  argued  that  the 
struggle  for  existence,  as  an  a  priori  necessity  of  nature,  must 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  in  picking  out  the  individuals 
best  adapted  to  their  environment  for  the  exclusive  propagation 
of  the  race,  repeating  the  process  in  each  successive  generation, 
and  thus  accumulating  minute  accidental  variations  until  they 
amount  to  a  new  specific  character.  After  that  the  exposition 
proceeds  without  any  particular  method,  meeting  supposed 
objections,  suggesting  fresh  aiguments  for  natural  selection, 
and  winding  up  with  a  summary  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  evolution  in  general  and  against  the  theory  of  special 
creation — the  only  theory  contemplated  as  likely  to  be  put 
into  competition  with  his  own. 

I  It  may  be  urged  that,  whether  logically  good  or  bad, 
Darwin's  method  had  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  success.  But 
we  must  remember  that  many  circumstances  combined  in  his 

/  favour.  The  educated  public  were  longing,  I  will  not  say  for 
evolution — it  was  there-^ut  for  the  removal  of  the  one 
apparent  exception  to  its  universality,|just  as  they  were  long- 
ing for  the  unification  of  Italy  affd  of  Germany,  for  the 
abolition  of  North  American  slavery,  for  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  for  complete  free  trade,  for  symmetry  and  simplicity 
all  round.    Men  of  business  liked  the  new  theory  because  it 

^  harmonised  with  their  old  theory  of  open  competition  as  the 
best  guarantee  for  good  workmanship,  of  prizes  for  efilciency, 
of  the  wall  for  the  weakest.  Men  and  women  of  advanced 
religious  opinions  welcomed  what  seemed  to  promise  the 
greatest  victory  ever  yet  won  by  science  over  theology.  And 
finally,  if  Darwin  was  no  rhetorician  himself,  he  found  very 
lucid  and  powerful  exponents  of  his  views  in  Huxley,  Spencer, 
and  Haeckel;  who  also,  from  their  vast  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  carried  an  authority  nearly  equal  to  his  own.     Haeckel 
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too  bPQUgbt  with  him  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Germany, 
ftlw&ys  a  factor  of  first-rate  importance**!  laay  even  say  a 
deciaiTe  factor — in  fixing  the  speculative  opinions  of  England, 

All  this  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  went  to 
Ideate  a  misapprehension  which,  in  spite  of  many  attempts  to 
twtify  it,  stiU  survives  for  the  confusion  of  historj^*     Darwin 
paaaes  with  many  not  only  for  the  discoverer  of  natural  selec* 
liOQ,  which  he  practically  was,  but  also  for  what  he  certainly 
was  not,  for  the  discoverer  of  evolution   in  geneinl.      And 
although  the  most  candid  and  modest  of  men^  he  is,  to  some 
exteot,  responsible  tor  this  misapprehension  through  his  most 
unmethodical  style  of    Gxposition.     Nor  was  that  the  only 
reason.    Distinct  as  were  the  two  ideas,  it  w^as  natural  enough 
that  be  and  others  should  identify  the  geneml  theoiy  of  trans- 
formiini  with  the  new  explanation  of  it  offered  in  the  *  Origin 
of  Species,*     For  no  other  explanation  worthy  of  the  name  had 
sa  yet  appeared;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  cbii^f  n?asou  >^'by 
men  of  science  on  whom  theological  prejudices  had  no  infiuence 
wtiSX  maintaitied  a  sceptical  attitude  towards  the  hypothesis  of 
Ofgaaic  development.     Since   then  a  more   rational   point  of 
?few  has  been  attained;   and  the  logical  coiTectness  is   now 
gSBiiniUy  recognised  of  believing  that  different  species,  or  even 
,  ordei9»  and  so  forth,  may  have  sprang  fi'om  a  common 
stock,  without  our  undertaking  to  assign  a  physical 
for  their  modification   in   the  lapse  of  ages;  just  as 
ikyiica^   aoeept    gravitation    without    troubling   themselves 
iiboiii  fiBdii^  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  it  on    mechanical 
|riiie%lefl^    At  the  same  time  no  one  doubts  that  there  is 
a  mxam ;   and  most  persons  who   think  scientifically  would 
ateit  that  it  must  be  a  natttral  cause,  that  is,  one  not  necessi- 
the  iBtenrention  of  a  higher  intelligence.     In  this  de- 
the   triumph   of  rationalism   is   complete;    and   its 
Mini|i)l  is  chiefiy  due  to  Darwin's  labours. 

II  is  perfectly  possible,  aa  the  '  Vestiges  *  had  shown,  to  be 
«  mlittiatiiat  and  a  good  theist  at  the  same  time ;  nay  more, 
tiM  eTolntion  as  a  freah  alignment  in  favour  of  theism.  But 
*fc«t  is  only  when  the  cause  assigned  for  the  production  of  new 
^/Him  \b  itself  an  evidence  of  cmative  intelligence.  Eobert 
dBBban  wished  his  hypothesis  to  he  considered  as  supplying 
■ch  ffvideiloSt  as  being  in  fact  what  it  was  in  name,  a  natural 
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history  of  creation.  According  to  him,  the  Creator  had  so 
arranged  the  laws  of  organised  matter  that  at  a  certain  foreseen 
period  a  reptile  (let  us  say)  would  give  birth  to  a  mammal,  or 
an  ape  to  a  baby. .  Theologians  disliked  the  idea  of  such  an 
ancestress,  especially  as  her  intervention  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  in  Genesis;  but  if  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects  and  of  amphibians  counted  among  the  evidences  of 
design,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  this  simian  prodigy 
should  not  be  turned  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  writings  of 
some  future  Paley  or  Chalmers. 

No  careful  reasoner  could  make  that  use  of  natural  selection. 
Darwin  struck  at  the  root  of  all  teleology  as  a  theistic  argument 
by  reducing  it  to  a  particular  case  of  mechanical  causation. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  manifold  utilities  of  which 
oiganised  structures  are  made  up  had  their  origin  iu  chance. 
Under  the  free  play  of  natural  affinities  all  sorts  of  combinations 
are  set  up,  but  only  those  survive  which  are  useful  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  race.  In  order  to  be  transmitted  they 
must  either  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  possessors,  or 
help  them  to  propagate  their  kind.  Thus  a  false  appearance  of 
design  is  produced  where  nothing  but  blind  mechanism  exists. 

This  idea  of  selective  preservation  had  already  been  turned 
to  account  in  the  warfare  between  science  and  theology.  Some 
Greek  philosophers,  who  held  that  all  things  resulted  from  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  tried  to  explain  the  apparent  pur- 
posefulness  of  living  organisms  by  a  similar  method  applied  in 
a  much  cruder  manner.  Infinite  atoms  coming  together  through 
infinite  time  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  must,  they  thought, 
at  last  hit  off  such  a  world  as  that  in  which  we  live.  If  we  do 
not  see  the  failures,  that  is  just  because  they  were  failures, 
because  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  against  the 
destructive  agencies  of  nature.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  did  once  exist  in  the  shape,  say,  of  bodies  without  heads, 
and  heads  without  bodies,  or  with  the  wrong  sort  of  bodies,  as, 
for  instance,  a  man's  head  with  a  bull's  body.  Mythology 
preserves  the  tradition  of  this  and  the  like  monstrosities  under 
the  form  of  minotaurs,  centaurs,  and  the  like. 

Darwin,  too,  has  his  system  of  lucky  throws  among  a 
number  of  unlucky  ones ;  but  he  vastly  reduces  the  necessaiy 
proportion  of  misses  to  hits  by  assuming,  to  begin  with,  a 
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planet  whei^  all  the  conditions  of  life  remam  combined  tlutitigb 
himdr&d9  of  millions  of  years,  and  the  presence  on  its  surface, 
£rom  aomo  unknown  cause,  of  living  organisms,  with  the  power 
of  aslf'support,  aelf-reproduetioti,  and  spontaneous  variation, 
And  of  these  assumptions  the  firat,  though  since  disputed^ 
witsmsA  at  tlmt  time  to  rest  on  satisfactory  geological  evidence  * 
while  the  second  was  a  fact  behind  which  he,  as  a  naturalist, 
was  not  obliged  to  go.  His  theory  avowedly  left  the  origin  of 
life  as  maeh  a  mystery  as  before  ;  it  has  remained  so  ever  since ; 
and  some  theologians  still  appeal  to  our  ignorance  on  the  subject 
BM  Mk  albumen t  in  favour  of  their  own  snpernaturalist  solution* 
Boi  tbe  weakness  of  arguments  baaed  on  ignorance  is  becoming 
more  cumifest  every  day.  They  are  liable  to  be  overthrown  at 
any  taoanent  by  a  new  discovery  in  science ;  and  meanwhile 
tbej  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  equally  available  on 
boUl  Mdee  of  the  question.  We  know  so  little  about  the 
ponibtlittes  of  chemical  combination,  and  about  the  atmo- 
aphitie  and  other  conditions  prevailing  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
tamslrU  evolution^  tlmt  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
ipontaineoits  generation  of  living  matter  from  the  nimiber  would 
be  no  le»  rash  than  to  include  it  among  theui, 

IfotWTerj  the   theory   of  natural  selection,  among  other 

faicidenfial  oonaeqnences,  hM  bad  tlie  effect  of  greatly  extending 

mi  bopea  <*f  what   may  be  done   in  the  way  of  scientific 

ezplaiialkiL     For  here  was  a  method  of  hitherto  unsuspected 

power,  which,  when  once  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 

biology,  exUbited  them  in  an  entirely  new  light,  suggesting  an 

ihematiTe  explanation  of  what  had  hitherto  been  attributed  to 

Mgn,  utterly  fatal  to  the  eoufident  inferences  of  Piiley  and  his 

vhooL    Birwiii  might  be  right  or  wrong;  but  all  felt  that  he 

iw  warklsg  on  truly  scientific  lines,  while  the  method  of  his 

ikiological  opponents  appeareil  by  comparison  utterly  obsolete 

ittl  iUlBOty*    Ho  had  won  a  breathing-space  for  the  develops 

■iBi  bypolbesis,  during  which  it  silently  passed  from  a  mere 

iinatie  to  the  rank  of  an  acknowledged  certainty.     And  in  the 

circles  of  philosophy  he  won  a  similar  breatbing*space, 

which  the  almost  fot^gotten  criticism  of  Hume  has  once 

revived  and  reasserted  as  against  the  chimerical 

of  physical  theology, 

Al  titb  point,  however,  the  issues  have  not  remained  so 
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clear  as  a  rationalist  might  wish.  When  the  'Origin  of 
Species '  first  appeared,  it  was  met  by  criticisms  in  which  the 
general  theory  of  development  wa&  carefully  distinguished  from 
Darwin's  particular  solution  of  its  difficulties.  The  blow  which 
natural  selection,  if  established,  would  inflict  on  teleology  was 
also  recognised ;  and  some  biologists  were  so  ingenuous  as  to 
refuse  their  assent  to  it  for  that  reason,  thus  suppljring  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  I  have  called  intellectual 
ophelism.  Final  causes  are  a  useful  evidence  of  God's  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  we  must  make  believe  to  find  them  where 
the  phenomena  would  be  better  explained  as  products  of 
mechanical  necessity.  In  course  of  time,  however,  as  popular 
interest  became  more  and  more  concentrated  on  evolution 
itself  as  an  all-pervading  process,  the  question  of  its  cause 
receded  into  the  background,  and  theologians  eventually 
persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  not  only  reconcilable  with 
the  existence  of  God,  but  even  made  that  existence  more 
probable  than  ever,  if  indeed  it  did  not  confirm  the  Biblical 
account  of  man's  creation. 

Beligious  belief  involves  a  fancied  exchange  of  attributes 
between  man  and  the  world.  It  animates  that  which  is  not 
ourselves  with  a  human  intelligence  and  will.  It  exalts  our 
consciousness  to  the  eternal  duration  of  nature.  A  consistent 
theory  of  evolution  threatens  both  sides  of  the  fundamental 
equation.  What  seemed  to  betoken  such  purpose  and  skill  in 
the  structure  of  things  need  mean  no  more  than  the  wearing 
down  of  a  sea-cliif,  or  the  silting  of  mud  from  running  water, 
and  its  subsequent  solidification  into  stratified  rock.  What 
claimed  a  higher  origin  and  destiny  than  the  objects  of  its  own 
speculation  owes  its  development  to  the  very  laws  of  birth  and 
death  which  it  would  defy,  and  is  unintelligible  apart  from  the 
environment  whence  it  would  escape.  In  England  the  second 
aspect  of  the  new  philosophy  excited  more  interest  and  alarm 
than  the  first.  A  truly  religious  genius,  as  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Francis  Kewman,  cares  infinitely  more  about  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  than  about  its  own  chances  of 
survival  in  happiness  or  misery  hereafter.  But  the  great 
majority  of  professed  religious  believers  care  infinitely  less. 
For  them  to  be  told  that  they  were  descended  from  a  brute 
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tnaani  that  they  would  perish  like  the  brutes.  So  they  listened 
gladly  when  able  apologtsta  asHured  them  that  they  were 
dasoanded  from  no  such  discreditable  ancestor.  That  men 
spoke  and  apes  did  not  was  supposed  to  settle  the  question. 
jADguage,  BEid  Max  Miiller,  was  the  impassable  Bubicon 
between  brutes  and  men — a  rather  unfortunate  illustration^  by 
tlie  way,  as  the  Bubioon  was  never  more  than  a  conventional 
fionlier,  and  is  chiefly  known  to  history  fiHijm  the  circumatance 
of  its  having  been  passed  by  a  soldier  of  original  genius.  A 
imxre  serious  objection  to  thoroughgoing  evolutionism  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  joint  discoverer  of  natural  selection. 
Tim  fioniewhat  eecentric  thinker  has  declared  that  the  human 
wmd  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  accumulation  of  minute 
wialiana  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Hence  there  has 
ariaen  a  tendency  to  limit  the  animal  descent  of  man  to  \m 
body^  reserving  his  mind  for  a  special  act  of  creatioa  or  other 
mjsbBiioiis  origin,  bringing  it  into  direct  relation  with  the 
,  divine  Author  of  the  universe. 

Darwin  was  no  great  psychologist  \  and  his  replies  to  the 
on  derived  from  man's  mental  constitution  are  among 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  writings.  But  already, 
teme  yea^  before  the  publication  of  his  theory,  this  branch  of 
tlie  subject  had  been  taken  up  by  two  younger  contemporaries, 
b  whom  the  traditions  of  Benthamism,  or  rather  of  James 
MDl,  weie  brilliantly  revived  and  extended.  These  were 
Bain  and  Hert^ert  Spencer,  whose  epoch-makiDg 
on  *  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect  *  and  the  *  Principles 
ef  Fl^ebology '  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  1855. 

About  t!ie  school  to  which  Bain  belonged  tfiere  never  has 
been  any  duubu  ThroMiQ  at  an  early  age  into  close  association 
viib  J.  S.  Mill  and  George  Grote,  he  assisted  in  preparing  the 
*8]ritefii0f  Lc^ic/  and  hi.i  conversion  to  positivism  is  announced 

i  letter  froui  Mill  to  Comte,  datetl  1842.  But  Kb  adhesion 
to  have  meant  no  more  than  Miirs,  if  as  much.  It  would 
f,  above  all,  the  complete  abandonment  of  religious  belief, 
complete  incoiporation  of  modem  science  with  the 
pliilQSophy  of  ejcperience.  The  young  Scotchman's  deepest 
^illw«tl»a  were  wiUi  James  Mill,  to  whose  '  Analysis '  his  atten- 
tion was  dimwn  by  the  younger  Mill.  Bain  agreed  with  him 
m  Heasitig  Ibe  principle  of  Association  as  the  key  to  all 
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composite  mental  phenomena.  But  he  used  it  with  incomparably 
greater  success.  James  Mill  was,  above  all  things,  a  practical 
reformer ;  and  the  study  of  mind  interested  him  chiefly  through 
its  bearing  on  educational  methods.  Now,  among  the  different 
kinds  of  association  the  most  useful  for  educational  purposes  is 
what  psychologists  call  association  by  contiguity.  For  instance, 
languages  are  learned  by  associating  the  new  word  with  a 
familiar  idea  or  with  some  other  word  already  used  by  the 
pupil  to  denote  that  idea.  History  is  learned  by  bringing  its 
events,  whether  successive  or  simultaneous,  into  connexion,  so 
that  when  one  is  revived  in  memory  the  others  are  revived 
along  with  it.  Good  habits  are  acquired  and  bad  habits  are 
unlearned  by  associating  them  respectively  with  pleasurable 
and  painful  ideas.  And  some,  of  whom  Hume  was  one,  have 
held — what  is  far  more  doubtful — that  belief  consists  in  the 
linking  together  of  two  conceptions,  so  that  each  irresistibly 
recalls  the  other.  If  so,  truth  would  be  inculcated  and  error 
dispelled  by  making  or  breaking  the  associative  bonds  in  which 
they  consist. 

With  such  interests  in  view,  James  Mill  gave  Contiguous 
Association  far  too  prominent  a  place  in  his  analysis  of  mental 
phenomena,  to  the  neglect  of  the  much  more  important  process 
known  as  Association  by  Resemblance,  which,  indeed,  he  tried 
to  resolve  into  a  particular  case  of  contiguity.  In  reality  it 
is  a  more  fundamental  process  than  Contiguous  Association, 
which,  indeed,  can  only  be  brought  into  play  by  its  aid.  That 
one  state  of  consciousness  may  recall  another  with  which  it  has 
been  formerly  connected,  it  must  first  be  revived ;  and  this  is 
only  possible  when  we  are  reminded  of  it  by  its  likeness  to 
some  present  perception  or  idea ;  and  that  is  a  case  of  what  is 
called  Association  by  Eesemblance,  or,  more  briefly,  Identifica- 
tion. For  example,  if  on  seeing  a  friend  I  recall  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  last  met,  these  are  not  resuscitated  by  his 
present  appearance,  but  by  the  memory-image  of  him  wliich 
that  appearance  has  revived. 

From  his  neglect  of  this  other  and  more  important  mental 
law,  James  Mill  totally  failed  to  explain  man's  reasoning 
faculty,  in  which  the  power  of  identification  plays  a  foremost 
part.  This  great  achievement  was  reserved  for  his  successor, 
Bain,  to  whose  work  on  'the  Senses  and  the  Intellect'  it 
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the  mo8t  interesting  and  brilliant  chapter.  His 
piychology  alao  exliibits  mental  phenomena  in  tlieir  tlioroiigh- 
gotng  coanexion  \rith  the  iier\"ous  system,  of  whose  structure 
and  functions  it  givea  a  full  account.  That  such  a  connexion 
exiflled  had  long  been  admitted  in  a  vi^ue  and  general  way, 
Mgh  mental  activity  being  popularly  identified  with  power  of 
Ivain ;  and  Hartley  m  particular  had  looked  for  a  physiological 
foajidation  for  the  assoclatiye  processes  in  the  vibrations  of 
WBS\*imB  threade.  But  Bain  firat  worked  out  this  idea  to 
qnteaatic  csompleteness  by  showing  bow  the  two  kinds  of 
awociitioOy  contiguity  and  reseniblance,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  Ibeir  basis  in  the  vast  structui-e  of  cells  and  conducting 
fibres  which  make  up  the  brain  and  its  appendages.  As  these 
{kbjaiological  elements  go  on  accumulating  more  itKim  is  pro- 
vided for  stonxUnp  impressions ;  as  the  channels  between  them 
are  multiplied,  impi*essions  formerly  associated  revive  each 
ollnr  with  incr^ksing  facility ;  as  the  same  channel  is  more  often 
&mf«aedj  the  a^ne  or  similar  impressions  are  more  speedily 
leeogDised  oi  such  on  being  repeated. 

Kor  waa  this  all  Modern  physiology  has  shown  that  the 
system  constitutes  a  sensori-motor  apparatus  in  which 
is  an  exact  balance  of  impressions  and  reactions,  so  that 
aflcRmt  current  carried  inward  through  the  organs  of 
msom  to  the  nerve*e«ntres  must  ultimately  diaohai^ge  itself  by 
n  oBbrenl  current  thixjugh  the  muscles  with  which  they  are 
camMCted;  the  motor  current  no  less  than  the  sensory  being 
ioeoQipaitied  by  a  distinct  mode  of  consciousness  known  as  the 
Qase^olar  sense,  or  reeling  of  central  innervation.  Tliis  fact  had 
leai  leeogtiisdd  by  Thomas  Brown  and  James  Mill,  who  used 
It  to  «xplato  the  origin  of  our  perception  of  space,  as  against 
tiM»  who  inli'rpreted  the  latter  as  an  indivisible  and  nnac- 
fWiiltsble  act  of  intuition.  Bain  accepted  this  derivation  of 
the  ipaeS'^peroeption  from  muscular  expenenees  coniljined  with 
and  lactual  sensations,  placing  the  whole  pmcess  in  a 
dam*r  light  than  Ms  predecessors;  but  he  went  far 
thsEEii  by  extemling  the  same  principle  to  the  whole 
Q^s  of  me&tal  phenumena,  thus  doing  much  to  break  down 
tfe  old  disltoction  between  intellect  and  will,  although  he 
tmmSij  reocipised  it  by  treating  of  tliem  separately  in  two 
Tolttnies  of  Ills  systematic  work.     But  in  fact  intellect 
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and  will  as  analysed  by  Bain  are  seen  to  be  very  composite 
structures,  variously  made  up  of  sensory  and  motor  experiences ; 
— an  advance  in  psychology  comparable  to  the  great  anatomical 
revolution  effected  by  Bichat  when  he  analysed  organs  into 
tissues,  or,  better  still,  to  the  decomposition  of  tissues  into  cells 
by  Schleiden  and  Schwann. 

The  applications  of  this  theory  to  metaphysics  are  obvious, 
and  no  doubt  were  made  by  its  author,  although  his  position 
first  as  an  aspirant  to  academical  promotion,  and  afterwards  as 
a  professor  at  Aberdeen,  would  alone  have  debarred  him  from 
drawing  attention  to  them  in  print.    As  the  highest  operations 
of  reason  are  resolvable  into  retention,   discrimination,  and 
identification,  and  as  these  faculties  are  possessed  by  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  if  not  by  all,  evidently  the  difference  between 
their  mind  and  the  human  mind  is  not  one  of  kind  but  of 
degree.     Therefore  man's  claim  to  an  existence  after  death 
cannot  be  intrinsically  superior  to  theirs.    Again,  the  analysis 
of  all  mental  operations,  whether  human  or  merely  animal,  into 
sensory  and  motor  experiences,  variously  accumulated  and  com- 
bined, brought  home  their  dependence  on  nervous  structure  and 
function  as  it  never  had  been  brought  home  befora     In  the 
case  of  special  sense-energies,  such  as  sight  and  hearing,  their 
dependence  had  long  been  recognised,  and  the  life  of  a  dis- 
embodied spirit  had  come  to  be  associated  with  pure  thought 
and  emotion  without  any  intermixture  of  visual  and  auditory 
sensations.     But — apart  from  the  necessary  presence  of  such 
sensations  in  an  idealised  form  as  the  basis  of  thought  and 
emotion  themselves — the  dependence  of  these  higher  mentalities 
on   nervous  energy  now   seemed  no  less  manifest  than  the 
dependence  of  sight  and  hearing  on  the  bodily  eye  and  ear. 
More  than  this,  the  discovery  of  the  muscular  sense  as  au 
element  common  to  the  simplest  outward  perceptions  and  the 
highest  processes  of  thought  made  their  essential  unity  of  com- 
position still  more  apparent.^     Finally,  if  the  subjective  side 
of  religion,  as  hitherto  understood,  was  seriously  compromised 
by  representing  human   i-eason   as  a  simple   prolongation  of 
animal  intelligence,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  both  in  their 
parallelism  with  more  or  less  complicated  nervous  structure 

*  I  presume  that  this  remains  true  whether  the  muscular  sense  is  or  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  feeling  of  central  innervation. 
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and  fimction,  the  objective  aide  of  religion,  or  theology  in  the 
strict  sense,  seemed  to  mii  an  equal  danger.  Wlien  reason  and 
T*ill  were  interpreted  as  simple  and  absolute  energies,  there  was 
nothing  paradoxical  in  conceiving  them  aa  the  attributes  of  an 
Vernal  Being  who  had  existed  before  there  was  a  universe,  and 
had  created  it  out  of  his  thoughta.  But  reason  and  will  inter* 
|>rete<l  as  complex  and  derivative  structures,  piinmrily  destined 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  living  organism,  occupied  a 
lly  different  poaition.  To  abstract  them  frura  their  biological 
tions,  tw  divorce  tliem  from  their  material  environmetit, 
aud  to  endow  them  with  an  infinite  capacity ^  was  an  anthi^po- 
BKuphism  differing  only  frc*ra  the  itiolatiy  of  savages  by  the 
ooliwaal  ecale  of  the  credulity  it  implied. 

Herbert  Spencer's  '  Principles  of  Psychology  *  appealed,  aa  I 
liare  said,  almost  simultaneously  with  Bain's  first  ^^at  work ; 
md  with  regard  to  the  all-important  question  of  reason  it 
ttmm  aubilantifilly  to  the  same  conclusion.  Attacking  the 
ftotileei  from  a  different  side,  that  is,  by  the  direct  analysis 
of  a  Qfpieal  process  of  inference^  Spencer  also  i-educes  it  to  a 
pegoeptton  of  resemblance.  And  he  further  shows  that  this 
poorer  of  perceiving  resemblances,  or  the  faculty  of  identifica- 
tion, together  with  the  correlative  faculty  of  discrimination,  is 
labeiBfit  in  the  very  nature  of  consciousness  itself.  Were 
ny  OM  state  of  feeling  to  be  kept  up  for  ever  it  would  cease  to 
\ti  feeling;  without  the  shock  of  change  there  would  be  no 
mlinQoe^  no  consciousness  whatever.  And  tliis  law  applies  to 
ihe  ADilhig  of  change  itself;  to  esist  it  must  be  contrasted  with 
the  feeling  of  sameness  or  identity.  But  to  admit  so  much  is 
lo  adllit  tlt&t  there  is  a  unity  of  composition  through  the  whole 
nap  of  mental  phenomena.  They  are  eBsentially  homogeneous 
itt  all  theif  manirestationa  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  higliest 
iiiteUigence. 

said  openly  what  Bain  had  only  implied  j  and  in 
%Sm  nalrmmmelled  position  it  cost  much  less  to  speak  out  But 
d«  be  bail  a  lefison  which  Bain  had  not  for  identifying  human 
wtlh  animal  mtalligence,  Ab  already  mentioned^he  had  become 
n  uileitt  evolutionist  long  before  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
rfBafrhr»L  iUid  was  the  most  strenuous?  advocate  of  the  develop* 
aMBl  bypollieiis  m  the  early  fifties.     His  work  on  psychology 
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is  memorable  as  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  intellectual 
functions  on  evolutionary  principles,  the  explanation  itself 
being  used  to  verify  those  principles  in  their  application  to 
life  in  general.  For,  according  to  Spencer,  mind  is  no  more 
than  a  particular  aspect  of  life,  the  vital  function  which  has  to 
bring  the  activities  of  living  beings  into  harmony  with  their 
environment.  And  if  mind,  which  is  a  part  of  life,  has  been 
evolved,  this  furnishes  a  presumption  that  all  life  has  been 
similarly  built  up. 

In  this  way  the  great  objection  to  Darwin's  derivation  of 
man  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  had  already  been  anticipated 
and  removed  by  the  psychological  method.  But  its  services 
were  not  limited  to  analysing  reason  into  elements  already 
implicit  in  the  consciousness  of  a  jelly-fish.  The  philosophers 
who  strove  to  raise  an  impassable  banier  between  human  and 
animal  intelligence,  did  not  rest  their  case  on  the  prerogative  of 
language  alone.  To  use  a  scholastic  distinction,  they  appealed 
to  the  matter  no  less  than  to  the  form  of  reason  as  constituting 
an  essential  difference  between  the  two.  There  are,  they  said, 
certain  necessary  truths,  recognised  as  such  by  an  intuition  of 
the  pure  reason,  which  alone  make  knowledge  possible,  which 
no  mere  animal  possesses,  and  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  adjustment  of  actions  to  external  impressions,  or  what- 
ever else  goes  by  the  name  of  intelligence  in  brutes.  Among 
these  are  the  axioms  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  the  first 
principles  of  physics,  and  the  first  principles  of  morals.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mill  had  warmly  disputed  the  existence 
of  any  such  difference  between  one  class  of  truths  and  another, 
holding  that  the  wider  basis  of  experience  on  which  these 
alleged  intuitions  rested  suflBciently  explained  the  superior 
certainty  with  which  they  were  held  and  the  supposed  uni- 
versality of  their  application.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents 
argued  that  no  experience,  however  wide,  would  justify  us  in 
affrming  the  absolute  universality  and  necessity  of  geometrical 
axioms ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those  axioms  were  accepted 
l)y  the  learner  with  an  assurance  quite  disproportionate  to  his 
very  limited  experience  of  their  validity. 

So  the  question  stood  when  Herbert  Spencer  intervened  in 
its  discussion.  He  could  not  entirely  agree  with  either  party 
to  the  dispute.    Each,  he  said,  saw  one  side  of  the  trutl^  but 
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only  one.  All  knowledge  comes  from  experience,  and  has  no 
other  conceivable  soiii-ce»  So  far  Mill  and  the  empiricists  ane 
right.  But  experience  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  experienca 
of  the  individual  to  which  he  owes  tniich  ;  but  there  is  also  the 
CKpetienoe  of  the  race  to  which  he  owes  more— H>wes,  indeed, 
dte  poesihility  of  learning  anything  for  himself.  Organised 
in  the  brdiL  by  a  process  of  gradual  deposition  and  accretion, 
tbn  expedence  constitutes  an  iDheritance  transmitted  through 
suooomve  generations  and  receiving  fresh  contributions  from 
eftoh  m  its  turn.  It  is  thus,  and  by  no  transcendental  process, 
that  what  we  rightly  call  innate  principles  and  truths  are 
aoc|iiirodp  their  permstence  and  stability  being  a  giiamntee  for 
their  obfective  validity.  Inseparable  associations  have  their 
€figtii  otid  justification  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  phono- 

given  to  the  senses  from  ^rithout.  They  resemble  the 
left  by  the  self-registering  instruments  of  a  scientific 
ofanrvitory;  or,  better  stOl,  the  stellar  con£gurations  stamped 
on  %  ioiisitive  plate  by  repeated  impacts  of  light  conveyed 
tliraiq^  the  lenses  of  an  equatoriaUy  mounted  telescope. 

Herbert  Spencer  believed  that  by  his  theory  of  inherited 
tBoaslral  experience  he  had  reconciled  the  opposing  views  of 
Kant  And  Mill  In  reality  he  had  done  notliiug  of  the  kind. 
He  bad  considerably  extetided  the  ^ound  occupied  by  the 
eoipiiteal  Bchool,  and  fumisbed  them  vA\\\  a  plausible  reply  to 
mm  of  the  objeotions  previously  miged  against  their  explanation 
of  mMJjHftry  truths ;  but  he  had  done  no  moi'e.  The  main  con- 
toaSioii  of  Kant  and  his  followers,  which  is  that  no  amount  of 
experieDca  can  give  universality  and  necessity  to  a  proposition, 
itOl  ivmAiiied  unanswered,  or  answered  only  by  such  arguments 
Bi  IQl  bad  used.  Moreover,  the  new  theory,  like  every  other 
phjriisological  theoty  of  knowledge,  assumed  experience  as  some* 
diiiig  quite  intelligible,  whose  possibility  needed  no  explanation. 
In  fjther  wotds,  it  assumed  a  ready-mmle  external  world,  cou- 
jlilQled,  in  the  absence  of  any  unifying  consciousness^  as  an 
cfganiaed  wf^msi  of  relaUouB  printing  tliemaclves  off  on  a  mind 

eqnally  reatiy  to  receive  them.    That  was  a  \iew  wliich 
ooald  possibly  accept* 
obtervations  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that 
llwicHi  had  aaything  to  gain  by  the  success  of  the  criticisma 
diiwled  i^aiuc  Spencer's  psychology ;  or  Uiat  i^eligion  in  any 
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form  was  interested  in  the  issue  between  the  opposing  schools 
of  thought.  All  thought  tends  to  discredit  authority.  A 
profounder  study  of  the  great  metaphysical  problems  only 
brought  into  clearer  view  the  radical  incompatibility  of  any 
solution  with  the  figments  of  our  traditional  mythology.  In 
Germany  a  cry  of  'Back  to  Kant'  was  raised  as  a  protest 
against  the  bfiwikrupt  absolutism  of  Hegel  and  the  new 
materialism  of  Bdchner.  But  only  Slant's  rationalism  was 
revived.  While  the  'Critique  of  Pure  Eeason'  enlisted  a 
whole  army  of  eager  commentators,  the  '  Critique  of  Practical 
Eeason,'  with  its  restored  theology,  was  silently  dropped  out  of 
sight.  For  the  neo-Kantians  there  are  no  supernatural  means 
of  communication  with  realities  beyond  experience.  All  know- 
ledge is  of  phenomena,  and  there  is  no  room  for  faith.  Such  a 
philosophy  might  overcome  materialism,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
reducing  not  matter  only,  but  also  space,  time,  and  causation  to 
subjective  appearances — in  other  words,  at  the  cost  of  every 
element  from  which  the  idea  of  a  personal  Grod  and  a  future 
life  could  be  constructed.  In  England,  or  rather  in  Scotland, 
the  cry  was  not  back  to  Kant,  but  on  to  H^el.  His  philosophy 
promised  a  way  of  deliverance  from  the  various  forms  of 
agnosticism,  critical  and  empirical — perhaps  even  a  rehabilita- 
tion of  orthodox  religion.  It  achieved  the  first  of  these  ends  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  adepts,  but  proved  even  more  destructive 
to  orthodoxy  than  English  empiricism  had  been.  What  Mansel 
had  foretold  came  to  pass;  and,  indeed,  with  the  example  of 
Strauss  and  Feuerbach  before  his  eyes,  no  great  sagacity  was 
implied  by  the  prediction. 

While  the  new  psychology  reasserted  and  confirmed  that 
derivation  of  all  knowledge  from  experience  which  had  long 
been  the  tradition  of  English  philosophy  when  unaffected  by 
Continental  influences,  it  also  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
parallel  doctrine  of  determinism.  Bain  treats  freewill  as  a 
notion  hardly  capable  of  being  even  represented  in  thought. 
To  Herbert  Spencer  it  means  the  liberty  to  desire  or  not  to 
desire,  and  as  such  is  negatived  by  'the  universal  law  that, 
other  things  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical  states  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  followed  one 
another  in  experience.*    For  it  is  an  inevitable  corollary  from 
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iliis  law  *  that  all  actions  wlmtever  must  be  determined  by  those 

{Mychical  connexions  which  experience  has  generated — either  in 

the  life  of  the  individual  or  in  the  geneial  antecedent  Ufe  of 

which  the  accumulated  results  are  oiganiaed  in  his  constitution/  * 

The  ilhisoiy  belief  in  ourselves  as  a  free  cause  of  action  arises 

from  the  notion  of  our  ego  as  something  distinct  ft-om  '  the  entire 

griHip  of  psychical  states  wliich  constituted  the  antecedent  of 

tlie  action ' — whei'eAs  in  reality  the  ego  or  self  is  at  any  moment 

00  more  than  that  aggr^ate  of  feelings  and  ideas. ^ 

■.       It  will  be  notLoad  that  physical  sdencaj  now  sometimes 

^httvularly  represented   as    the    sole    enemy   of    freewill,   has 

PHBhiiig  to  do   with  the  destructive  criticism   of    Bain   and 

Sfimcer.    Both   were,  no   doubt,   keen    students    of   modern 

pbjrsioi  and  physiology  i  hut  in  this  instance  tlieii*  conclusions 

aie  based  on  introspection,  combined  with  observation  of  man- 

kmd,  and  might  be  made  clear  to  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of 

Dtsteriftl  dynamics.     To  which   it  may  be  added   that  their 

contemporaries,  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Li^iil  Kelvin,  who  occupied 

tlvetnselves  exclusively  with  phyaical  science,  were  strenuous 

offeeewilL 


Tlie  great  ^i^atiaes  on  mind,  whose  relation  to  modern 
f^kmilism  haa  been  Iter©  exhibited,  were— Spencer's  especially 
*Hittle  r^  on  their  first  appeamnce,  and  their  influence  on 
p^llic  opinion  did  not  become  manifest  until  much  later,  A 
^  deeper  and  mder  impression  was  created  by  the  celebi-ated 
'^  vi  Buckle,  whose  fii-st  volume  came  out  in  1857. 
I'uliliihed  aa  part  of  an  'Introduction  to  a  Histoiy  of 
Civihiitlon  in  England,'  wMch  history  unliappily  the  writer 
^  QOi  Ui?«  even  to  begin,  it  still  amounteil  to  a  complete 
l«liilf«ophy  of  human  progreas.  For  sheer  intell^tual  power 
B^b  probably  stirpassed  all  his  contemporaries ;  l)ut  in  him 
ttit  disproportionate  development  of  memory  both  impeded  the 
development  of  his  other  faculties,  and  stood  In  the  way  of  his 
"foemag  full  recognition  for  what  he  actually  achieved  in  those 
MtpantiTely  diBadvantageous  circumstances.  His  ideation, 
^fiom,  brilliAnt,  and  suggestive,  seems  not  to  have  been  more 

*  'Pilii£lpl«t  ol  Fi^olog^r,'  VoL  I.,  p,  50O. 

*  C^  cit,  P«  dOi.     M7  refemoQ^a  &re  to  the  socond  edition,  bmt  tboie 
ft  art  tttto^tj'  fwprtnted  from  the  edition  of  lSfi5. 
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unsound  than  that  of  some  other  writers  who  passed  at  the  time 
for  far  safer  guides.  His  critical  attitude  towards  men  and 
things  was  independent,  robust,  and  sincere.  His  style,  while 
lacking  refinement^  was  strong,  lucid,  interesting,  and  some- 
times rose  to  heights  of  moving  eloquence  not  easily  matched 
in  modem  philosophic  literature.  These  qualities  at  once 
secured  him  a  large  popular  audience  both  in  England  and 
abroad ;  nor,  to  judge  by  the  constant  reprints  of  his  unfinished 
work,  has  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  exhausted  their 
fascination  for  the  young. 

A   great   critic,  Thomas   De   Quincey,  has    distinguished 
between  the  literature  of   knowledge  and    the  literature  of 
power.^    A  scientific  treatise  would  ofier  a  type  of  the  one, 
a  poem,  especially  a  lyric  poem,  of  the  other.     But,  as  De 
Quincey  also  observes,  there  is  a  large  neutral  zone  in  which 
the  two  are  inextricably  blended.    Most  imaginative  works,  if 
they  have  any  merit  at  all,  not  only  stimulate  but  instruct; 
they  tell  us  something  new  about  nature  or  human  life.    A 
history  or  a  philosophical  treatise  has  no  permanent  value 
unless  it  is  to  some  extent  a  work  of  art,  giving  us,  together 
with  new  facts  and  ideas,  an  exalted  sense  of  intellectual  energy 
and  curiosity,  of  capacity  to  cope  with  the  materials  of  thought 
for  ourselves.     Buckle's  work  performed  both  services  in  a  very 
eminent  degree.     Quite  apart  from  his  own  particular  theories, 
it  opened  out  an  enormous  range  of  facts  gathered  from  every 
department  of  learning;  it  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
English  reading  public  an  array  of  great  figures,  especially  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  France,  whom  they  hardly  knew  even 
by  name  before;  it  associated  with  precise  achievements  the 
names  of  others  who  before  had^been  merely  the  objects  of  a 
vague  traditional  admiration ;  doing  in  this  way  for  Uie  heroes 
of  science  and  pliilosophy  what  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  had  done 
for  the  heroes  of  literature.     At  the  same  time  this  extended 
knowledge  became  a  source  of  ideal  power  from  being  presented 
in  every  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the  vast  general  move- 
ment by  which  the  fortunes  of  nations  are  determined,  the 
conquests  of  civilisation  pushed  forward,  and  the  victories  oi 
genius  made  available  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  race. 

>  *  Works,'  Vol.  Vni.,  p.  11.  The  distinotion  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
to  him  by  Wordsworth. 
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Buckle  interacted  his  readei-s  first  of  all  through  his  attitude 
[^<»w&rds  religion ;  and  that  is  also  the  point  of  view  from  which 
have  to  consider  him  here.     It  is  peifectly  clear,  though 
perhapa  not  very  logical,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  misunder- 
tftmiding  at  the  time.     He  held  with  passionate  oonviction  to 
^m  immort^ty  of  the  soul^not  without  a  strong  bias  from 
tJks  eattraordinary  intensity  of  filial  affection  which  made  his 
lev©  for  an  adored  and  lost  mother  the  one  romance  of  his  life, 
He  also  accepted  the  existence  of  a  personal   God,  more,  aa 
would  seem,  from  its  traditional  association  with  human  im- 
mortality than  from  any  direct  evidence  of  its  reality.     With 
Mm  theism  rested  on  'purely  tranacendentar  grounds;   but 
iriiAl  tlit%s6  were  he  never  explained.     Final  causes  should  l)e 
ilt(^gethar  Imnished  from  the  study  of  the  organic,  as  they  had 
ilmdy  been  banished  from  the  study  of  the  inorganic  world ; 
I  the  Darwinian  theory  found  him  already  converted  at  least 
\  the  gene^l  doctrine  of  transformism.     He  rejected  all  super- 
l&iCund  inteifeience  with  the  course  of  nature,  whether  it  toc^k 
the  form  of  miracles,  special  providence,  or  particular  creations, 
with  unconiproniiaing  decision.     His  God,  Like  Carlyle's,  never 
did  mything,  and  indeed  woidd  have  fallen  in  the  opinion  of 
fcii  Worshipjier  by  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  such  a  perfect 
piwe  of  tneehanism  as  the  universe.* 

Holding  such  views,  it  never  seema  to  have  occurred  to 
Bidde  that  they  were  destructive  of  Christianity ;  nor  could 
hfteigily  forgive  any  attempt  to  destroy  it.  He  speaks  in  terms 
rfitmng  reprolmtion  alwut  the  anti-Christian  French  writers, 
wb  am  only  to  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  w^hat  he  calls  the 
*  truths  of  religion  *  ha^l  become  associated  with  the  maintenance 
rf  i  tyrannical  government  in  Church  and  State.  With  us 
E^^iah  tlie  association  does  not  exist,  and  thei-efore  *in  our 
<a9Btiy  the  Imtha  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked  except  by 
*vqitrfcud  Lhiftkera*'*  One  wonders  by  what  circumstances, 
thn^iie  Ibo  contnweraial  writings  of  Middleton,  Hume,  and 
QiUm  lo  be  excused.  Yet  Buckle  refers  to  them  \\ithout 
^iome  ifid  e?en  with  admimtion.^  It  seemB  very  much  as 
tf  la  Rp^iihinjtii  might  steal  a  horse  when  a  Frenchman  might 
^  bok  ova-  the  liediga 

'  'Hkiloffjol  Cii:!Usitlofi  In  EngUiid/  Vol  IL*  p.  599. 

*  0)^  oii^  V<a.  1*.  p.  6W.  *  im.,  p.  390i 
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After  having  been  identified  with  Christianity,  '  the  fui 
mental  truths  of  religion '  are  subsequently,  in  a  manner  i 
consonant  with  Buckle's  own  opinions,  reduced  to  '  the  exists 
of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL'  ^  These  docti 
had  certainly  not  been  attacked  by  the  deistical  school,  but  1 
were  attacked  by  D'Holbach  and  his  friends — ^much  to  the  dii^ 
of  our  historian.  Befernng  to  atheism,  his  language  becc 
positively  violent.  It  is  'a  cold  and  gloomy  dogma,  a  sing 
error,  an  eccentric  taint  which  those  affected  by  it '  are  genei 
'  willing  to  conceal,' '  a  contagion '  which,  strange  to  say,  se\ 
even  of  the  higher  intellects  in  France  ^  were  unable  to  esca] 

To  qualify  any  opinion  by  such  terms  is  a  species  oi 
tolerance.  Sensitive  persons  will  be  rather  shy  of  te] 
what  they  think  when  its  profession  makes  them  liable  t 
denounced  by  one  whom  they  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fri 
as  more  or  less  mentally  diseased,  and  not  ashamed  to  let 
public  into  the  secret  of  their  lamentable  condition.  To  a 
such  a  system  in  reference  to  plain  speaking  in  theology  is 
distinguishable  in  principle  from  the  coarser  method  of  put 
down  atheism  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  disqualification 
office.  Yet  only  two  years  later  (1859)  Buckle  joined  heai 
with  Mill  in  calling  for  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  to 
public  discussion  of  what  he  looked  on  as  the  fundame 
truths  of  religion.  And  his  second  volume,  published  two  j 
later  still,  exhibits  a  still  more  marked  change  of  tone, 
not  think  that  it  contains  a  word  of  censure  on  those  wh 
farther  in  negation  than  the  author  does ;  while  its  conclu 
pages  emphasise  his  own  hostility  to  the  popular  creed  ' 
a  fearlessness  and  vigour  not  exliibited  in  the  first  voli 
although  that  had  won  the  admiration  of  at  least  one  criti 
the  example  it  set  of  intellectual  courage  to  a  nation  of  ii 
lectual  cowards.^ 

It  seems,  then,  impossible  to  avoid   the   conclusion 
Buckle,  when  he  first  appeared  before  the  public,  had  folio 
the  ancient  advice  to  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold.     He  certa 
had  not  let  it  be  known  how  complete  was  his  agreement  t 
the  French  deistical  writers  for  whom  he  offers  a  sort  of  r^[re 

»  Op,  cU.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  786.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  787-8. 

^  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  an  article  on  Buckle  in  the  '  Edinburgh  BeTi 
April,  1868  (Vol.  CVH.). 
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ipologj.  And  in  denouncing  their  atheistic  successors  be  leba 
himself  go  with  the  exuberance  of  an  omtor  who  partly  canies 
his  &udietioe  with  liim,  but  is  partly  Ixjrne  along  by  tlie  stress 
€(  their  sympathetic  emotion.  In  the  great  peroration  of  the 
ABconcI  volume  there  is  also  a  certain  regrettable  violence ;  but 
it  is  the  violence  of  a  protest  against  the  excess,  not  sgainst  the 
deficiency  of  theological  belief 

It  seems  to  me  that  Buckle's  altered  attitude  aSbrds  a 
i^markable  proof  of  the  great  revolution  wrought  in  public 
opimon  by  tiie  steady  stream  of  rationalistic  criticism,  which, 
banning  witb  the  advent  of  Strauss  and  Comte,  had  reached 
%  int  crisis  in  the  Oxford  revolutionary  movement  of  1849, 
and  which  then,  under  the  form  of  Unitarian  and  Broad  Church 
Uieology,  continued  through  tlie  fifties  until  it  reached  a  second 
crisis  in  the  publication  of  *  Essays  and  Ee views/  Buckle  ilid 
not  live  to  hear  those  legal  decisions  by  wliich  the  clergy  were 
«l  free,  and  with  the  clergy  the  laity  as  well  But  there  can 
be  tu>  doubt  that  he  would  have  hailed  them  with  satisfaction ; 
tud  die  feeling  of  approaching  emancipation  vibrates  though 
\m  kit  pftgeSt  together,  it  may  l>e,  with  a  certain  just  conscious- 
^nm  that  hia  own  first  volume  had  largely  contributed  to  that 
^^■lat  wave  of  public  opinion  before  which  the  bulwarks  of 
^■Mflniaca  and  superstition  were  at  last  giving  way. 

Buckle's  main  contention  is  easetttially  the  same  as  that 
put  farward  fifteen  years  earlier  by  Comte  and  Mill,  His  work 
kn  lb?  its  object  to  show,  first  of  all,  that  social  phenomena,  or^ 
ill  other  words,  the  behaviour  of  men  acting  together  in  masses, 
«n  like  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  subject  to 
W,  cff,  mote  precisely,  that  they  enter  into  the  unbroken  chain 
^  aoifoisal  causation*  And  in  the  second  place  he  undertakes 
to  Mtabliflh  the  most  general  laws  on  which  the  history  of 
AivfliMtioii  depends.  The  first  thesis  was,  in  his  opinion, 
^foiad  to  theology  but  not  to  religion.  The  distinction  is  not 
m  tliat  need  delay  us  heret  It  wiU,  at  any  rate,  be  admitted 
tkil  the  0iibjeetion  of  human  action  to  the  law  of  universal 
Ciuiatiim  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  for  which 
iftinin  imibtialistA  contend,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  a 
Iritaf  eilbor  in  fipeeial  provi«leuce  or  in  freewill. 

Till*  ilo^ntia  of  providential  interference  with  the  course  of 
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history  is  summarily  dismissed  as  being  without  evidence.  As 
for  freewill,  without  expressly  denying  its  possibility.  Buckle 
maintains  that  '  when  we  perform  an  action  we  perform  it  in 
consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives ;  that  these  motives  are 
the  results  of  some  antecedents ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the 
laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring  certainty 
predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results/  ^ 

So  far,  then,  his  position  is  substantially  identical  with  that 
of  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer.  What  distinguishes  him  from 
these  and  all  other  English  philosophers  who  had  previously 
discussed  the  question  is  that  he  rests  determinism  not  on 
metaphysical  or  psychological  arguments,  but,  inductively,  on 
statistics,  and  especially  on  the  statistics  of  suicide.  His  case 
is  that  as  this  of  all  actions  is  the  least  liable  to  be  prevented 
by  external  causes,  it  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  freewill,  if 
such  a  thing  existed,  to  disturb  the  operation  of  circumstances 
and  character  acting  in  orderly  sequence  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
predetermined  result.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case 
that  even  in  so  comparatively  circumscribed  an  area  as  that  of 
London  the  number  of  suicides  remains  remarkably  constant 
from  year  to  year,  the  variations  being  no  greater  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  oscillation  of  temporary  causes. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  answer  to  Buckle's  argument  that 
freewill,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would,  in  reference  to  our  know- 
ledge, come  under  the  category  of  chance ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the  same  number  of  accidental  events 
must  constantly  repeat  themselves  if  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  throws  be  taken,  as  happens,  for  instance,  at  the  gaming- 
table, where  red  and  black  turn  up  on  the  average  with  equal 
frequency.     This  is  true,  but  the  parallel  is  not  exact.     For  the 
shuffling  of  cards  is  an  act  whose  result  depends  on  certain 
physical  antecedents  strictly  subject  to  the  law  of  causation, 
and  on  certain  psychical  antecedents  which,  according  to  deter- 
minists,  are  equally  regular  in  their  operation.     In  calculating 
the  chances  that  a  particular  card  or  a  particular  colour  will 
turn  up  at  the  next  deal  or  at  any  future  deal,  we  are  guided 
by  our  experience  of  this  regularity,  as  well  as  limited  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  forces  which  nevertheless  are  known  to  be 
»  *  History  of  OiviUzotion/  VoL  I.,  p.  17. 
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at  n^ork.  But  if  a  considerable  class  of  human  actions  were 
aljgolutely  uncaused — as,  on  the  theory  of  freewill,  determinista 
hold  that  they  would  be — our  expectation  of  future  events, 
m  far  as  tliey  depend  on  human  volition,  would  be  based  on 
ignomnc^  alone ;  for  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
ejtperience  of  the  past  woidd  }ye  marked  by  that  regular 
i^tun  of  oertain  numbei^  now  exhibited  in  statistical  tables. 
And  even  if  the  same,  or  approximately  tlie  same,  numbers  were 
to  repeat  themselves  for  a  term  of  years,  the  chances  of  their 
ftiture  recurrence  would  not  on  that  account  be  any  greater. 

Nor  would  this  capriciouaness  be  limited  to  purely  voluntary 
idioius,  such  as  the  various  categories  of  crime  are  supposed  to 
fVpmifKit*  For  by  oontinnally  interfering  with  the  conditions 
niider  which  purely  involuntary  actions  am  performed,  they 
wotiM  spread  the  same  irregularity  like  a  contagious  disease 
Uitotigli  llio  whole  range  of  human  transactions,  and  even,  to  a 
Qonriflrauble  extent,  into  the  ojieration  of  lifeleas  phyaical  forces. 
Pflr  ixample»  we  may  fairly  describe  the  act  of  posting  an 
QBidxIrasiied  letter  as  al)solutely  involuntary,  except  in  those 
niMi  if  any,  when  it  contains  explosive  matter  intended  to 
Wow  open  the  letter-lxix.  Yet  the  person  who  drops  his  blank 
mmve  into  the  box  has  almost  certainly  been  reduced  to  this 
itofii  of  foi^getfiilness  by  a  series  of  actions  on  the  part  of  Iiira- 
«df  or  others  which  were  consciously  performed,  w^hich  m  onld 
be  eommotily  callfsd  free,  and  by  which,  on  occasion,  legal 
n^KBtftUU^  would  be  incurred.  Yet,  according  to  Buckle, 
'IM tfter  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter  writers  forget"  to 
•ilitow  their  letters.*  Thus,  from  their  capability  of  being 
qprtgcd,  a  very  small  class  of  involuntary  actions  not  only 
httMf  Uietr  own  regidarity,  but  become  the  exponent  of 
ft  ttneqiDtiding  regularity  in  the  whole  mass  of  imrecorded 
I'vliiataiy  ftctiana. 
I  may  add  that  the  argument  for  determinism  derived  from 
mtrnvBi  the  full  adhesion  of  Mill,  who  hailed  it  as  '  a 
ireiifioation  a  po^eru^ti  of  the  law  of  causation  in  its 
to  human  conduct ; '  inserting  a  wliole  chapter  on 
^  lubjeci  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  '  Logic/  where  it  is 
Wirtid  and  cimrod  from  the  misapprehensions  of  those  who 
tecU  tlisft  the  dootrine  of  averages  would  in  some  way  provo 
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fatal  to  morality,  and  even  destroy  the  possibility  of  making  a 
rational  choice. 

Such  was  Buckle's  position  in  the  rationalistic  controversy, 
and  such  was  his  most  indubitable  contribution  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  he  called  theology  as  opposed  to  religion,  but 
which  in  the  judgment  of  many  able  thinkers  both  was  and  is 
a  vital  point  of  religious  belief.  It  occupied  a  very  small  part 
of 'his  work,  being  merely  introductory  to  the  vast  enterprise  oi 
reducing  human  history  to  a  science,  after  the  possibility  of 
reducing  its  phenomena  to  law  had  been  established.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  this  enterprise  Buckle  did  not  succeed. 
Auguste  Comte  at  an  earlier,  and  Herbert  Spencer  at  a  later 
period,  with  less  knowledge  of  history  than  his,  have  done 
much  more  to  disentangle  its  general  tendencies  and  to  present 
them  in  a  systematised  form.  His  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  original,  has  gained  few  or  no  adherents,  and  therefore 
would  not  call  for  a  detailed  examination,  even  if  its  truth  oi 
error  were  more  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
Some  points,  however,  are  sufhciently  connected  with  the  general 
development  of  rationalism  to  justify  a  passing  notice. 

Buckle's  early  manhood  coincides  with  the  rise  and  triumpli 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League ;  and  he  is  known  to  have 
followed  the  struggle  for  free-trade  with  passionate  sympathy 
In  all  his  enormous  range  of  studies  political  economy  seems  tc 
have  been  that  which  interested  him  most ;  and  in  his  opinion 
deliberately  expressed,  Adam  Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  was 
the  most  important  book  ever  written.  His  own  views,  however 
were  not  derived  from  it,  but  frx)m  the  English  school,  from 
Malthus  and  Eicardo.  Under  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill,  whom 
he  admired  most  of  all  contemporary  thinkers,  the  study  oi 
logic  was  combined  with  economics,  and  the  two  were  fused,  oi 
rather  forced,  into  a  new  method  for  imlocking  the  secrets  ol 
history.  Still  more  personal  influences  helped  to  determine 
this  special  point  of  view.  The  elder  Buckle  had  accumulated  a 
fortune  in  business,  and  this  gave  his  son,  who  had  no  taste  for 
business,  the  leisure  required  for  accumulating  knowledge. 
Elements  of  well-being  so  important  to  himself  seemed  o{ 
necessarily  equal  importance  to  the  whole  human  race.  He 
concluded  that  the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  knowledge 
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wcie  tho  two  great  springs  of  action.  The  totality  of  human 
ions  is  determined  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge, 
.hematically  speaking,  it  is  a  ftmction  of  two  vaiiables,  the 
iliscaliito  ftmoimt  of  knowledge  possessed  at  any  time,  and  the 
i*3Etent  to  wiiich  knowledge  is  diffuseti  through  tlie  coiimmnity. 
Mil  1*8  luminouB  metliod  of  studying  the  laws  of  wealth  under 
the  separate  heads  of  production  and  distribution  suggested  a 
[Minillel  treatment  of  intellectual  economics,  in  the  elaboration 
r^f  which  Miirs  treatment  of  logic  under  the  heads  of  deduction 
iwd  induction  was  also  found  valuable. 

Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here.  An ti -Corn -Law  agitation 
familiarised  the  young  student's  thoughts  with  the  idea  of 
ion  m  the  great  obstacle  both  to  the  acciunulation  of 
"iealth  and  to  its  more  general  diffusion.  It  had  familiarised 
hsx-  0veu  more  with  the  idea  of  government  as  at  best  a 
evil,  needing  constant  vigilance  in  ortler  that  it  may 
1»eTiiniteil  to  its  proper  function  of  merely  keeping  the  peace. 
Bit  tht*  mwcliievous  interference  of  government  has  not  been 
reRtrict^d  to  fostering  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another. 
It  W  canml  the  piiitectionist  spirit  into  the  sphere  of 
inuwledge  also,  pre^ribing  to  its  subjects  what  opinions  they 
«ic  to  hoId»  and  sniotliering  criticism  on  its  own  actions  by  a 
kTidi  distribution  of  pensions  among  litemry  men — who  had 
BHidi  belter  be  left  to  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  their 
I^Oob — or  fiileDeing  it  by  imprisonment  and  exile.  In  this 
Hue  cburchea  are  organised  instruments  of  intellectual  protec- 
tia,  uid  natttral  objects  of  hostility  to  a  young  man  who  bad 
l^sen  brought  up  by  a  Calvinist  mother  at  the  very  time  when 
^  Oxfovd  movement  seemed  to  be  threatening  England  with  a 
t^etam  lo  priestcrallt  and  superstition. 

Thm  Buckle  came  to  tliink  of  history  as  a  sort  of  vast  anti- 
«in»*lftw  citation,  with  the  substitution  of  know^ledge  for 
eiwp  bveadi  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  for  the  landlord-ring 
^  wlucli  protection  was  maintained,  and  of  theological  dogmas 
fcrlii©  inferior  article  forced  by  them  on  the  public.  Or  again, 
^  may  my  tlmt  he  looked  on  theology^  oa  the  pestilent  system  of 
pvremitiental  interference  with  industry  and  trade,  raised  U\  a 
tanaoeodieiitat  value  and  ]>erBonified  in  a  false  n*presentation 
4  elm  Ildty*  Hi«  original  intention  had  not  l>een  to  dwell  so 
ocloiivety  oti  what  imj^edes  the  gi*owth  cjf  knowledge,  but  rather 
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to  trace  the  laws  of  its  acquisition ;  jost  as  economists,  b^inning 
with  the  agencies  by  which  wealth  is  created,  that  is  land, 
capital,  and  labour,  pass  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  distributed,  as  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  reserving  the 
practical  questions  of  taxation  and  of  state-direction  for  a  sort  of 
appendix.  But  the  instincts  of  the  political  orator  so  disturbed 
the  speculations  of  the  systematic  thinker  that  every  other  topic 
in  the  history  of  civilisation  was  pushed  aside  to  make  room 
for  scathing  denunciations  of  oppression  and  superstition,  or 
eloquent  summaries  of  the  conquests  made  by  reason,  whether 
under  the  form  of  sceptical  criticism,  of  emancipating  philosophy, 
or  of  positive  scientific  discoveries. 

Hence  arises  a  surprising  uniformity  in  the  introductory 
sketches  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Scotch  history, 
originally  intended  to  serve  as  so  many  distinct  and  contrasted 
studies  of  the  different  factors  involved  in  human  progress.  In 
reality  these  chapters  are  but  so  many  accounts  of  the  efforts 
made,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  the  civil  and  religious  rulers 
of  mankind  to  put  down  liberty  of  thought  and  action  among 
their  subjects.  There  is  about  as  much  said  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  the  history  of  Scotland  as  in  the  history  of  Spain ; 
about  as  much  against  protection  in  the  history  of  Spain  as  in 
the  history  of  France;  as  fierce  attacks  on  reactionists  in  the 
history  of  England  as  anywhere  else. 

Nor  was  this  change  of  front  by  any  means  a  misfortune  for 
Buckle's  book.  For,  so  far  as  it  goes,  his  views  about  the' 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  seem  to  be  hopelessly 
mistaken.  The  unfortunate  suggestiveness  of  Mill's  'Logic' 
had  led  him  to  associate  those  processes  with  the  prevalence 
respectively  of  the  deductive  and  the  inductive  methods  in 
scientific  research.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  such  connexion  ; 
or,  if  any,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Buckle  thought,  the 
truths  reached  by  deduction  being  rather  more  easy  of  appre- 
hension by  the  unlearned  than  those  resulting  from  a  laboiions 
comparison  of  minute  facts.  At  any  rate,  Scotland  supplies  a 
singularly  infelicitous  example  of  the  effect  attributed  to  the 
deductive  method  in  retarding  the  difi^ion  of  knowledge,  since 
the  common  people  in  that  country  are  the  best  educated  in 
Europe.  Buckle  would  of  course  object  that  the  only  real 
measure  of  knowledge  is  the  absence  of  superstition,  and  that, 
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judged  by  this  statidard,  the  Scotch  are  a  Tery  ignorant  people^ 
But  by  \m  own  admisBion  the  Fi'eBcli  are  remarkal>ly  free  from 
tupersiition  \  and  he  does  not  pretend  that  their  intellect  is  les3 
ifediiGtive  than  the  Scotch  intellect.  In  reality  it  is  mnch 
nore  detlticlive,  A  closer  or  a  less  prejudiced  investigation 
irowld  have  shoirn  him  that  tlie  accumulation  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  depend  on  the  organisation  of  teaching,  not  on  the 
methods  of  research  adopted  by  sciontific  discoverers. 

Had  Buckle  lived  to  write  the  promised  sectious  on  Germany 

and  America^  his  failure,  so  far,  to  disentangle  the  economics  of 

faKTwladge  from  its  history  might  have  been  partially  redeemed. 

Ah  it  van,  he  found  himself  almost  unconsciously  drawn  into  a 

tliisme  more  congenial  to  his  proper  powers,  and  as  things  then 

stoorl  in   the  world  of  thought,  more  ripe   for  liis  peculiar 

tnsfttment.     What  England  wanted  was,  not  theories  more  or 

btt  contestable  about  the  laws  and  causes  of  civilisation,  but 

to  be  liberated  fn)m  the  religious  terrorism  whicli  had   been 

rag^ung  on  her  since  the  Peace  of  1814.    It  was  necessary 

ttit  a  man  should  stand  up  and  teach  her  p^)ple  the  very 

wimm  ot  what  Eeble  and  Kewmau  had  taught ;  tliat  religious 

intolttizioL^  and  exclueiveuess,  instead  of  lieing  Idxjught  back, 

i\m\i  be  much  more  thoroughly  expelled  from  our  political  and 

SQoial  irnuigementa ;  that  superstitious  gloom,  instead  of  being 

Qkocnoag^d,  should   be  dispelled  by  education;   that  priestly 

•tthority  is  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse ;  tliat  the  Middle  Agee« 

br  from  offering  a  picture  of  ideal  justice  and  romantic 

Uty,  were  really  what  Voltaire  had  sliown  them  to  bo,  a 

^  of  barbamm*  delusion,  profligacy,  and  oppression. 

tins  enough.  The  temporary  discredit  of  the  High 
,  movement,  although  largely  due  to  Oxford  rationalism, 
led  to  the  immediate  ascendency  of  a  particularly  odious 
f  filctioQi  whose  pretensions  were  hanlly  less  dangerous 
than  the  Ttactarian  claims  liad  been.  For  degi-aded 
ition  and  intolerant  fanaticism  there  was  little  to  chooa© 
them  religioniats  and  those  whom  they  denouncetl  as 
while  they  gave  greater  scandal  to  historical 
by  insolenily  appropriating  the  victories  of  modem 
I  ao  many  witnesses  to  tlie  beneficence  of  their  narrow 
ind  mg^Dittl  deed  Such  illusions  found  in  Buckle  a  rc^^solute 
UA  ttofpsrittg  emmj,    Aa  a  social  factor^  be  seems  to  think 
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that  religion  may  do  harm,  but  cannot  do  good.  According  to 
him,  the  religious  opinions  of  a  people  are  not  a  cause  but  a 
symptom  of  its  civilisation.  Conversions  to  a  more  enlightened 
creed  remain  merely  formal  and  ineflfective  until  the  converts 
have  been  educated  up  to  it,  and  then  their  improvement  is  due, 
not  to  the  new  faith,  but  to  the  new  knowledge. 

Protestantism  is  an  example  of  such  a  religion.  It  sprang 
up  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  form  of  Christianity  more 
suitable  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  that  age  than  the 
Catholicism  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  Protestantism  is  not  in 
itself  a  cause  of  superior  enlightenment,  as  can  easily  be  proved 
by  compeuriLng  the  superstition  and  intolerance  of  the  Scotch  and 
the  Swedes  with  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  French.  Henry 
of  Navarre  showed  his  statesmanlike  character  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  changed  his  religion  to  suit  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  his  age ;  and  Richelieu  performed  a  signal  service  to 
the  civilisation  of  his  country  in  saving  it  from  the  domination 
of  such  gloomy  fanatics  as  the  French  Protestants  had  become 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  Church  of  England  persecuted 
when  it  had  the  power,  and  '  the  first  and  only  time  when  it 
made  war  upon  the  crown  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its 
intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  of  protecting  the 
rival  religions  of  the  country.'  *  Scotland  pairs  oflf  with  Spain 
as  an  evil  example  of  the  misery  wrought  by  a  priesthood  as  such 
when  circumstances  enable  it  to  carry  its  natural  inclinations 
into  practice. 

Buckle  has  been  called  an  adherent  of  Comte.  He  certainly 
admired  Comte  greatly,  and  he  may  have  learned  something 
from  the  *  Philosophic  Positive.'  But  their  views  about  the 
unseen  world  and  about  the  past  and  future  of  mankind  differed 
widely.  The  French  thinker  stood  for  government,  the  English 
thinker  for  liberty ;  the  one  was  for  a  Church  without  a  God, 
the  other  for  a  God  without  a  Church.  In  Comte  there  is  still 
a  large  element  of  romanticism ;  in  Buckle  there  is  none ;  and 
therefore  for  the  history  of  rationalism  he  marks  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  return  to  eighteenth-century  traditions  being  with 
him  more  complete.  At  the  same  time  his  religious  opinions 
are  a  curious  anticipation  of  ideas  which  have  since  become 
»  ♦  History  of  CiviUzatiou/  Vol.  I.,  p.  366. 
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widely  difl^ised  among  the  educated  classes  in  this  cotmtry.  Of 
these  practically  the  most  important  is  the  belief  that  science 
and  religion  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another :  there  is  not 
mm  ftny  superaatiiral  interference  with  the  coui*se  of  nature, 
nor,  80  far  as  we  can  look  back,  has  there  ever  been  any  since 
the  world  exist^^d.  Men  of  science  are  no  longer  expecteil  to  find 
ajgniuents  for  the  existence  of  Goil ;  but  neither  have  they  any 
right  to  deny,  or  any  means  of  disproving  it*  On  the  other 
band,  our  hopes  of  a  futm-e  life  perhaps  admit  of  expeximental 
ferification*  Had  Buckle  survived  long  enough,  he  would 
proliably  have  become  an  active  member  of  tlie  Society  for 
Pliychjcal  Besearch. 

■  So  for  as  rationalism  goes,  the  net  result  of  Buckle's  labours 
H  WM  m  eodistderable  addition  to  the  lK>dy  of  opinion  which  made 
B  for  l^w  against  miracle,  inolucling  under  law  the  doctrine  of 
determinism  m  opposed  tol  freewill,  and  a  considerably  greater 
•ooeasion  of  strenf^th  to  the  demand  for  complete  libeity  of 
fpeculatiun,  whatever  its  consequences  to  theology  might  be. 
In  upholding  tiie  law  of  universal  causation  he  comes  into  line 
witli  Mill,  &iin,  and  Spencer,  more  ramot^ly  a1si»  with  Grove 
and  Darwin*     In  |deading  for  liberty  he  joins  hands  with  tlic 

»  Broad  Churcli  leaders,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Baden  Powell, 
ieemfl  lo  have  read  his  hmk  with  considerable  Bympathy.     In 
Ihia  direction  also  he  brings  to  a  head  the  manifest  tendency  of 
the  whole  historical  literature  which  was  then  doing  so  much  to 
lom  the  minds  of  the  new  generation.     It  was  no  douht  a 
I     paitiflui  literature,  the  work  of  pamphleteers  who  valued  the 
Bismtigstion  of  past  events  chiefly  for  the  light  it  tlirew  on 
Hoonlmporftty  interests.    All  fought  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
^^■ppQKive  side,  or  at  least  on  the  side  of  emancipation  from 
iaciept  pitjudioes,  as  Protestants  in  the  negative  sense,  if  not 
ahmjs  aa  Whigs,     Grote  looked  on  Greek  democracy  as  the 
I     MfSlig  nwrther  of  intellectual  freedom  ;  Macaulay  and  Carlyle, 
H  with  Tery  conflicting  ideas  of  good  government,  foumd  themselves 
Heiieiilialty  unitiMi  in  their  detestation  of  the  reactionary  Stuarts, 
Htandl  aa  of  those  who  would  revive  Stuart  principles  in  modem 
England ;  Fronde  justified  Tudor  aU^tdutism  simply  because  it 
tkm  best  methrxi  available  for  delivering  England   fram 
t  tjffanuy ;  Milman  tnicetl  ihe  fortunes  of  Ijitin  Christianity 
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with,  an  appearance  of  artistic  detachment  which  only  half 
concealed  his  deep-seated  contempt  for  Catholic  dogma,  and  his 
sympathy  for  those  who  in  all  ages  had  cast  it  off;  Motley,  who, 
though  an  American,  belongs  to  the  English  group,  related  with 
passionate  enthusiasm  the  struggle  of  a  heroic  Protestant  people 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  against  Bome's  chief  champion, 
Spain.  Buckle,  as  I  have  said,  freed  the  great  controversy  from 
its  accidental  association  with  one  particular  form  of  creed  and 
worship,  representing  it  purely  as  a  struggle  between  science 
and  armed  superstition ;  but  in  so  doing  he  merely  pushed  to 
their  logical  conclusion  principles  inherited  by  the  Beformers 
from  the  Benaissance. 

Still,  even  Buckle  had  not  presented  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  religion  as  an  absolute  and  universal  principle  for 
the  direction  of  public  opinion.  For  one  thing  he  and  his 
Protestant  contemporaries  occupied  themselves  exclusively  with 
the  denunciation  of  certain  governments  or  churches  which  had 
with  more  or  less  success  tried  to  put  down  certain  heretics 
or  philosophers  by  main  force.  They  had  not  looked  on  the 
obnoxious  kings  or  priests  as  the  mere  agents  of  an  intolerant 
public  opinion ;  still  less  had  they  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  public  opinion  might  be  able  to  execute  its  decrees  without 
the  intervention  of  such  agents,  by  the  simple  method  of  social 
excommunication.  Nay,  Buckle  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
indirectly  countenanced  this  method  of  dealing  with  atheism 
by  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  Diderot  and  D'Holbach  as  an 
'  eccentric  taint '  which  those  infected  with  it  did  well  to 
conceal.  That  it  might  be  a  duty  for  atheists  to  promulgate 
their  convictions  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  imagination 
for  a  single  moment. 

The  vindication  of  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent  was  an  ofBce 
reserved  for  John  Stuart  MiU,  whose  '  Essay  on  Liberty '  is  still 
gratefully  remembered  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  has  even 
been  called  the  gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  much 
of  Mill's  aigument  rationalism  as  such  is  not  concerned,  for  it 
relates  not  to  freedom  of  opinion  but  to  freedom  of  action,  and 
would  still  remain  a  matter  of  controversy  even  were  religion 
to  be  universally  abandoned,  or  to  excite  no  more  animosity 
than  a  difference  of  taste  about  tobacco  excites  among  smokers. 
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^lod  Ibere  are  probably  not  a  few  who,  like  FiUjames  StephsEi 
would  go  all  leiigtlm  in  pennitting  the  open  diacussion  of 
tbeological  questions,  while  iiegarding  private  immorality — m- 
what  they  consider  to  be  such — aa  a  fit  subject  for  prohibitive 
li|giala£ion.  At  the  same  time  it  seem^  likely  that  Mill's 
doqiiant  pleading  for  individuality  in  character,  and  for  letting 
people  alone  when  their  conduct  leaves  the  happiness  of  others 
ttlSAflbeted,  gave  a  greatly  increased  momentum  to  the  argu- 
1110OI0  for  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  with  which  it  is 
ssaoGiAted.  In  England  there  had  long  been  exceptional 
lolemtioQ,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive  kindliness,  towards 
aoeentricity  of  behaviour ;  and  religious  unbelief  actually  gained 
by  being  classed  with  singularity  of  personal  character. 

Mill  does  not  advocate  liberty  of  discussion  as  an  abstract 
rights  intnitively  reeognised  as  such ;  nor  does  he  treat  it,  like 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his  '  Social  Statics/  as  a  deduction  from  the 
geoeml  principle  of  individual  liberty,  known  independently  of 
aU  experience  as  the  justification  of  every  other  moral  law* 
Bigwding  utility  as  the  ultimate  appeal  on  all  ethical  questions^ 
lie  mbmits  this  question  also  to  its  jurisdiction.     That  society 
filK^M   snppr^s  the   discussion   of  any  doctrine  whatever  m 
the  interest  of  society  itself.     To  put  down  the  ex- 
of  opinion  by  force  is  to  assume  the  infallibility  of 
tlie  p^raeeutor,  for  nothing  less  than  such  a  pretension  could 
jiulify  his  proo^dings*     Now,  history  shows  by  such  signal 
iwfltfr^r'  as  the  execution  of  Socrates  and  the  execution  of 
Jmqs  tliat  human  tribunals  are  vary  fallible,  and  are  liable  to 
Attge  Hid  teaebers  of  new  truths  with  disseminating  mis- 
cymw  fiils^oods.     Granted  that  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life 
ve  bm^i  to  act  on  certain  principles  in  the  absolute  assurance 
of  their  truth,  even  to  the  extent  of  staking  fortune  and  life  on 
tiM  CQuriction^  still  such  conduct  does  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  our  being  mistaken.     It  is  just  because  these  beliefs 
bm  bec^n  freely  exposed  to  hostile  criticism  and  have  survived 
iti  applic&uoii,  that  we  trust  in  their  solidity.    Disallow  the 

Ieriticiftii  and  the  confidence  will  disappear. 
£v€ii  if  an  infallible  authority  existed,  free  discussion  of  the 
jggnitf  gnmiantead  by  it  would  be  desirable.     TJnqueationad 
llliifil  spoil  ceise  to  be  held  as  real  l^eliefs  by  those  who  repeat 
tkott  at  iloM^rped  forms.      Universal   acquieacenoe  breeds 
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universal  apathy.  There  is  no  genuine  conviction  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  conviction  rests.  And  these 
reasons  cannot  be  appreciated  if  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  them  are  kept  out  of  sight.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  incapable  of  following  an  argument, 
and  should  take  their  opinions  on  trust  from  the  instructed. 
But  at  the  present  day  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  instructed  and  the  uninstructed  classes.  Nor  can 
the  trained  controversialist  know  all  the  possible  objections  to 
his  creed  unless  the  books  containing  them  are  allowed  to 
circulate  freely  among  the  whole  community. 

Such  considerations  would  tell  decisively  for  liberty,  even  if 
in  the  supposed  cases  the  truth  were  all  on  one  side.  But  in 
actual  controversies  this  does  not  happen.  As  a  rule,  neither 
side  is  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong.  Each  has  something  to 
learn  from  the  other,  each  contains  some  element  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  full  view  of  reality.  Thus  the  Christian 
ethics  of  self-suppression  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  the  pagan  ethics  of  self-assertion. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  persecutor  could  be 
converted  to  toleration  by  reading  Mill's  'Liberty.'  For  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  his  arguments  one  must  already  admit 
the  supremacy  of  reason ;  and  that  is  just  what  a  persecutor 
will  not  admit.  He  will  use  reason  to  the  very  limited  extent 
required  for  arguing  that  there  must  be  an  infallible  authority 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and  for  appl3ring  its  decrees  to 
particular  cases ;  but  further  than  that  he  will  not  go.  On  the 
question  of  toleration,  as  on  all  other  moral  questions,  a  con- 
sistent Eoman  CathoUc  will  submit  to  the  ruling  of  his  Church. 
A  Protestant  of  the  old  school  will  probably  r^ard  the  in- 
junctions of  Deuteronomy  as  still  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience.  Persons  holding  the  simple  creed  of  natural  theism 
might  be  induced  to  grant  atheists  the  toleration  which  Rousseau 
had  refused  them ;  but  their  conversion  had  already  been  effected 
when  Mill  took  the  field. 

Since  then  the  question  of  religious  liberty  has  entered  on  a 
new  phase  for  which  its  theorist  made  no  provision,  and  which 
he  can  hardly  have  foreseen.  It  has  become  complicated  with 
the  question  of  public  education  in  England,  and  of  private 
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edocatiaii  itt  France,  Mill  thought  tliat  nothing  bnt  tnithB  on 
vliidi  all  were  agreed  should  be  tanght  in  8tate^upiK>rted 
iehooISk  It  was  then  not  suspected  that  religions  parent^^,  or  at 
lasil  Iheir  clerical  prompters,  would  look  on  it  as  a  kind  of 
pefsectitioia  to  have  their  children  educated  on  a  curriculum  of 
wliieh  dogmatic  theology  did  not  form  an  integral  element,  or 
even  la  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  such  a  system.  Still  less  waa 
i%  fbieieeti  that  under  a  Republican  government  religious 
aasocialiaiia  would  be  auppf^ssed  for  teaching  Catholic  priuciples 
00  au  entirely  volnntary  ayatem,  without  ajiy  help  or  encourage- 
meut  from  the  State. 

In  factj  Mill  is  so  engrossed  with  the  reasons  for  giving  full 
aoope  to  novelties  in  opinion  and  practice  that  he  ignores  the 
eqtially  important  question  how  far  the  uld-fashioned  beliefs 
and  habits  which  tliey  propose  to  supersede  should  be  allowed 
10  oo&tinne*  On  principles  of  utility  their  claim  to  toleration 
is  bj  no  means  clear,  nor  in  fact  has  it  often  been  admitted. 
Bscpemiioe  eoetns  to  show  that  where  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
00  both  sides  old  ways  and  new  cannot  get  on  together  peactn 
aUy  ;  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  decided  at  last  more  by 
force  than  by  reason.  Thus,  apart  fi-om  the  nnx«genemte 
impolae  to  attack  those  who  differ  from  us,  each  side  can  appeal 
to  llie  law  of  self-preservation.  Marcus  Aurt^lius,  whtme  perse- 
eattms  of  the  Christians  seems  to  Mill  such  a  tragic  mistake, 
hm  been  justified  on  the  plea  that  the  Chm-ch,  when  it  gained 
;  put  down  much  that  he  held  dear  ^nth  more  unsparing 
ity  than  any  exercised  by  himself  or  by  his  polytheistic 
irsw  Since  Fronde's  *  History'  we  know  that  not  only  was 
PknlmCaiiliim  esUbUshed  in  England  by  force,  but  also  that 
tliii  ocniip^ilaion  was  exercised  by  a  small  minority  of  the  people. 
Om  eaonot  then  blame  the  Catholics  in  other  countries  for 
precaution  to  protect  themselves  against  similar 
In  modem  France,  whichever  party  gains  the 
can  justify  its  intolerant  proceedings  by  the  same 
of  Moeasary  self-protection. 
^  MtU  talks  about  religious  beliefs  as  if  they  were  historical 
or  idiilosopbicat  theories  like  those  of  Grot«  and  Hamilton ;  and 
m^  00  iloub^  they  are  from  the  rationalist  point  of  \^ew.  But 
diijr  alaoi,  Cor  good  or  evil,  have  a  power  possessed  by  no 
tbdoriot  of  drawing  those  who  accept  them  into  powerful 
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corporations,  which,  once  constituted,  excite  an  enthnsiasm  and 
generate  a  ¥rill  to  live,  in  whose  presence  the  love  of  truth 
becomes  of  secondary,  if  of  any,  importance.  '  Everything  for 
the  Church  *  becomes  the  watchword  of  its  supporters,  as  *  every- 
thing for  the  Army'  becomes  the  watchword  of  soldiers,  and 
may,  as  with  them,  be  so  interpreted  as  to  cover  forgery  and 
false  witness.  Confironted  by  such  opponents,  those  to  whom 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  freedom  is  the  highest  interest 
will  also  band  themselves  together,  in  France  as  the  Bepublic, 
in  Germany  as  the  Modem  State,  in  England  as  the  Liberal 
Party,  with  a  tendency  everywhere  to  substitute  force,  more  or 
less  veiled,  for  &ee  discussion.  Nor  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
itself  can  we  say  that  they  are  wrong.  The  question  has  not 
yet  been  decided,  and  must  eventually  be  fought  out  with  a 
wider  experience  of  its  developments  and  a  subtler  appreciation 
of  its  possible  complications  than  Mill  possessed,  or,  living  when 
he  did,  could  possess. 

As  it  happened,  the  value  of  what  he  did  was  created  by  the 
limitations  of  what  he  saw.  While  appearing  to  lay  down 
maxims  of  eternal  validity  for  the  future  guidance  of  civilised 
mankind,  he  was  really  proposing  just  the  sort  of  emancipation 
then  needed  in  England,  and  supporting  it  by  just  the  sort  of 
arguments  to  which  Englishmen  would  most  willingly  listen. 
For  a  high-spirited  and  generous  people,  bred  up  in  the  traditions 
of  the  parliamentary  arena,  bred  up  also  in  the  traditions  of 
honourable  strife,  of  law  to  the  quarry  and  of  fair  hearing  to 
the  accused,  proud  too  of  their  religious  liberty,  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  be  told  that  there  were  subjects  on  which  an 
Englishman  could  not  speak  his  mind ;  and  that  too  less  from 
fear  of  legal  penalties — although  these  still  existed — than 
because  their  discussion  was  debarred  by  that  tyranny  of  the 
majority  hitherto  associated  with  the  despised  and  hated  mob- 
rule  of  American  democracy.^  The  restraints  on  liberty  were, 
in  point  of  fact,  much  weaker  than  Mill  supposed,  as  the  success 
of  Buckle  and  Darwin  sufficiently  proved.     But  imaginary 

'  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  his  article  on  Buckle,  complains  that,  *  the  sooiaI 
penalties  of  unorthodox  opinion  are  so  severe,  and  are  exacted  in  so  unsparing 
a  manner,  that  philosophy,  criticism,  and  science  itself  too  often  speak  amongst 
UB  in  ambiguous  whispers  what  ought  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops' 
(«  Edinburgh  Review,'  Vol.  CVII.,  p.  471). 
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obstacles  may  tie  tio  less  effective  than  real  ones  m  cheeking 
advmtice,  and  need  no  less  courage  to  overcama  The  difference 
is  tbttt  they  disappear  at  the  first  attack. 

Tliere  is  a  note  of  personal  pathos  in  Mill's  demand  for 
liber^  of  diBCtission  which  became  more  intelligible  when  the 
iuev^  of  his  own  religious  opinions  was  revealed.  At  the  time 
wbea  it  appeared  an  essay  on  the  *  Utility  of  BeUgion  *  lay 
finiatied  in  tiis  desk,  not  to  be  published  until  after  his  death. 
It  is  a  powerful  argument,  greatly  suj^rior  to  '  Philip  Beau- 
diftmp'8 '  oil  tlie  same  subject,  to  prove  tliat  morality  is  inde- 
pgndoDt  of  the  belief  in  God  and  immortality,  which  may  even 
isspade  its  fall  development.  The  popular  theology  is  unspar- 
iogtj  attacked  fit>m  the  ethical  side,  and  tlie  Religion  of 
fioattiiity  extolled  as  an  advantageousi  substitute.  Had  Mill 
{nUiabed  thia  very  trenchant  delivemnce  when  it  was  written, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  decade,  it  might  conceivably 
drae  even  more  for  the  emancipation  of  English  thongbt 
liis  eaaay  on  liberty ,  by  tlirowiog  on  the  progressive  side 
the  a^lbority  of  one  who  passed  for  being  the  greatest  thinker 
of  Ills  iga  On  the  other  hand,  such  extreme  rationalism  might 
Ittiro  QMrely  discredited  the  much  more  important  interests 
thi3i  at  stake — the  liberty  of  cleigymen  like  Williams  and 
Wikim  to  reject  what  had  become  incredible  in  Scripttire- 
Uftosy  or  tK^dltional  dogma,  the  liberty  of  Darwin  and  Huxley 
to  afyply  the  law  of  universal  causation  to  the  origin  of  speciea 


The  English  revolution  in  speculative  opinion  went  hand  in 
with  a  world-wide  revolution  in  politics,  each  receiving 
iupmlioii  from  the  other.  Simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
iaei  of  Buckle'd  volume  came  the  first  step  towards  emanci- 
f«SxiD  in  BoBsia,  and  the  appearance  of  his  second  volume 
ooilieidied  with  the  completion  of  that  great  work.  Among 
Iho  meinomble  events  of  1859  MilFs  *  liberty'  and  Darwin's 
•  Orjgiii  of  Species '  rank  together  with  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
fioia  LDasbaidy  and  Central  Italy.  Next  year,  within  three 
moitlba  mfter  Wilson  and  Jowett  led  their  little  band  againat 
Ibe  fortiHO  of  coitaer\'ative  theology,  Garibaldi  set  sail  with  his 
for  Marsala;  and  the  last  stand  of  the  Bourbons  at 
plsyod  a  ainlster  accompaniment  to  the  protest  of  our 
against    '  Essays  and   Reviews/     Then    the    conflict 
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between  freedom  and  slavery,  civilisation  and  barbarism,  took 
shape  on  a  scale  of  wholly  unprecedented  magnitude  in  the 
American  War  of  Secession,  to  be  fought  out  simultaneously 
with  the  war  of  opinion  in  England,  leading  to  the  same 
triumphant  issue  for  the  cause  of  reason  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  fall  of  Bichmond  in  April,  1865,  being  followed 
by  what  we  now  know  to  have  been  the  defeat  of  English 
clericalism  in  the  general  election  of  July  in  that  same  year. 
Then,  twelve  months  lat«r,  as  though  anticipating  the  new 
Atlantic  cable,  the  lightnings  of  deliverance  crossed  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia  to  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia,  where 
the  champion  of  Jesuitism,  rising  in  her  fall,  went  down  at 
Sadowa  before  the  champion  of  North  German  science  and 
culture.  And  all  this  time,  above  the  clash  of  arms  were 
heard  the  voices  of  the  French  Opposition  speakers,  reclaim- 
ing the  lost  liberties  of  their  country,  and  multiplying  their 
numbers  fivefold  at  each  election,  until  at  last  they  overthrew 
the  seemingly  solid  fabric  reared  by  the  alliance  of  brute  force 
with  obscurantism  at  the  opening  of  the  previous  decade.  A 
few  so-called  liberal  Catholics  might  be  found  in  their  ranks, 
and  a  few  freethinkers  among  the  supporters  of  the  Empire. 
But  on  the  whole  the  absolutists  sided  with  Bome  or  with 
orthodox  Protestantism,  the  rationalists  with  representative 
government  or  with  the  Bepublic. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  characteristic  of  English  feeling  at  that 
time  that  although  a  certain  amoimt  of  popular  sympathy  went 
with  causes  fundamentally  opposed  to  freedom,  this  generally 
arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  issues  involved.  Many 
of  those  who  wished  success  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
been  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  They 
had  been  told  that  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Secession 
War,  and  that  it  was  really  a  conflict  for  empire  on  the  one 
side  and  for  independence  on  the  other — or  even,  as  some  said, 
between  protection  and  free-trade.  So  also  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  a  good  deal  of  English  sympathy  was  wasted  on 
the  Danish  oppressors  of  a  subject  (Jerman  population ;  but  it 
was  given  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  went  to  swell 
the  chorus  of  liberal  opinion. 

Whether  the  vast  tide  of  feeling  in  favour  of  universal 
emancipation  from  constituted  authority  has  been  justified  by 
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Ihe  ei'ent,  or  whether  the  benefite,  if  any,  wme  worth  the 
ttemeiidoiis  sacrifice  of  human  happiness  bj  which  they  were 
bought p  are  questions  which  need  not  here  be  discussed.  What 
I  oontend  for  is  that  the  deliverance  of  human  will  everywher© 
made  for  the  deliverance  of  human  thought  in  England,  where, 
more  than  in  other  countries,  tlie  gtruggle  was  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  followed  with  breathless  interest  through  all  its  phases  from 
fiist  lo  last.  This  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  what- 
erer  its  shortcomings,  sius,  or  faOurea,  has  neither  been  disfigured 
by  a  Beign  of  Terror,  nor  has  it  brought  forth  an  aggressive 
derpotism,  nor  seen  half  its  fruits  snatched  away  by  a  new  Holy 
AiUaiio0»  Dor,  at  least  in  our  country,  has  it  left  behind  that 
fffibhing  mass  of  poverty  and  discontent  to  which  the  reactionaty 
obBCuraotism  of  the  religious  revival  wa.^  due.  Accordingly  the 
politicsal  movement,  where  it  told  at  all,  told  exclusively  in 
JATonr  of  rationalism,  by  which  in  turn  it  has  been  accelerated. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  I  have  to  mention  one  more 
indirect  contribution  made  by  contemporary  English  thought 
lorwirds  ^e  weakening  of  theological  belief.  This  was  the 
incnuljig  action  of  negative  criticism  on  ancient  history.  It 
hM  atieady  been  mentioned  that  Dr,  Arnold  desiderated  the 
ippKfltftKii*  of  Wolf's  and  Niebuhr's  methods  to  the  Old  T^ta- 
aMt;  ud  that  Jowett*3  doubts  about  the  Gospels  were  first 
Awafcened  by  hearing  a  course  of  lectures  on  Niebuhr,  In  the 
of  real  religious  liberty  nothing  could  as  yet  be  done  to 
out  Arnold's  wish ;  but  there  was  no  obstacle  to  pushing 
on  coqitiiy  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  This  was  very 
ifcetifdy  done  by  two  English  writ^^rs,  both  of  them  amateurs, 
Qaoi^  Grote  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  who  respectively  submitted 
lltt  lomtes  of  early  Greek  and  of  early  Roman  history  to  a  new 
lid  nttdiing  examination.  It  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
lliKl  their  German  predecessoi-s  had  allowed  to  pass  as 
atic.  Grote's  attitude  towards  the  Homeric  poema  was 
QSMinfy  more  oonservative  than  Wolfs,  though  equally  inde- 
of  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whoh5  mass  of 
narrative,  out  of  which  Thirlwall  still  believed  that 
\  ofdlble  information  could  be  extracted,  is  flung  aside  as 
vorthless,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  record 
rf  bdieC  Aod  the  nuthentic  narrative  made  to  begin  no  earlier 
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than  the  first  Olympiad.  Fart  of  the  Lycurgan  l^islation  in 
particular  is  shown  by  arguments  now  generally  accepted  to 
have  been  forged  for  the  purpose  of  l^timising  the  agrarian 
measures  long  afterwards  proposed  by  Spartan  kings.  In  deal- 
ing with  later  periods  of  Greek  history,  Grote  shows  much  less 
scepticism  than  would  now  be  thought  advisable;  but  the 
numerical  statements  of  Herodotus  about  the  army  of  Xerxes 
are  discussed  with  a  freedom  which  another  historian,  Sir  George 
Cox,  uses  to  justify  Colenso's  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Grote's  criticisms  occupy  a  comparatively  small  space  in  his 
'  History  of  Greece/  and  were  calculated  to  influence  opinion 
only  by  way  of  suggestion  and  analogy.    Very  difierent  and  far 
more  destructive  is  Comewall  Lewis's  celebrated  work  on  the 
'Credibility  of   Early  Eoman  History.'      Not  only  are  the 
negative  conclusions  of  Beaufort  and  other  pioneers  restated 
and  extended  with  all  the  force  of  the  author's  immense  scholar- 
ship, but  the  fancy-picture  which  Niebuhr,  in  a  truly  romanticist 
spirit,  had  substituted  for  the  old  story  on  the  strength  of 
certain  intuitions,  claimed  by  him  as  a  special  endowment,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  merciless  treatment.      In    Freeman's 
energetic  language,  '  beneath  the  Thor's  hammer  of*  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  the  edifice  of  Titus  livius  and  the  edifice  of 
Barthold  Niebuhr  fall  together  in  the  dust.'  ^    The  destructive 
criticism  of  Lewis  proceeds  on  a  twofold  method.    He  begins 
by  exhaustively  enumerating  the  written    sources   of   early 
Soman  history,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the  most  ancient 
authorities  begin  at  a  period  some  centuries  later  than  jxmij 
of   the    events    which    they  profess  to  relate,  contemporary 
evidence  not  being  available  before  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus. 
He  then  analyses  the  stories  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
shows  by  their  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  that  besides 
being  unauthenticated  they  are  untrustworthy. 

Subsequent  research  has  not  tended  to  rehabilitate  the 
credit  of  early  Roman  any  more  than  of  early  Greek  history, 
and  has  even  pushed  scepticism  beyond  the  limits  assigned  by 
Lewis.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
subject.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  connexion  between  the 
break-up  of  authority  in  profane  and  in  sacred  literature. 
Apologists  were  clearly  mistaken  when  they  accused  Biblical 
»  Freeman's  '  Essays/  Vol.  II.,  p.  242. 
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critics  of  being  animated  by  a  peculiar  hostility  towards  super- 
natural religion,  a  hostility  which,  as  was  confidently  asserted, 
prevented  them  from  treating  its  external  evidence  with  common 
fairness.  And  the  attempt  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  (jerman 
critics,  as  though  they  were  possessed  by  a  peculiar  mania  for 
destruction,  could  not  be  better  met  than  by  the  example  of  two 
such  hard-headed  Englishmen  as  Grote  and  Lewis.  That  there 
was  a  connexion,  or  at  least  a  parallelism,  between  the  two  lines 
of  investigation  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  CTolenso's 
examination  first  appeared  two  contemporary  observers,  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  one  another  in  their  religious  beliefs,  agreed 
in  associating  it  with  what  had  been  done  some  years  before  by 
Niebuhr's  illustrious  EngUsh  critic.  '  It  is  certainly  singular,' 
said  Grote, '  to  see  a  Bishop  applying  the  historical  principles  of 
Sir  Greorge  Lewis  to  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament.'  ^  '  If 
he  belongs  to  any  school  at  all,'  said  Maurice  of  Colenso,  '  it  is 
to  the  negative  school  of  Comewall  Lewis.'  * 

Pure  negation  is  assuredly  not  the  best  thing  in  the  world ; 
and  the  work  of  demolition  becomes  more  interesting,  as 
Niebuhr's  success  proved,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  at  reconstruction  ;  but  the  division  of  labour  sometimes 
requires  that  they  should  be  performed  by  different  hands.  In 
this  instance  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  had  to. 
lie  cleared  out  of  the  way,  not  only  because  it  was  fabulous, 
but  much  more  because  it  was  blocking  the  scientific  view  of 
man's  origin,  of  his  early  history,  and  of  the  history  of  religion, 
through  its  whole  development  both  early  and  late. 

»  « Life  of  George  Grote/  p.  261. 

»  •  Life  of  P.  D.  Maurice,*  Vol.  n.,  p.  210. 
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COMPROMISE  AND  CONCILIATION 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  publication  of  '  Essays  and 
Beviews '  EngUsh  scholarship,  apart  from  Colenso,  added  little 
or  nothing  to  the  direct  criticism  of  religious  belief.  Although 
the  contributors  to  that  volume  had  won  their  ^  claim  to  l^al 
freedom,  the  victory  had  been  bought  so  dear  that  they  did  not 
care  to  continue  the  fight  against  superstition,  except  by  more 
covert  methods,  nor  had  they  any  heart  left  to  attempt  again 
the  reconstruction  of  theology  on  a  new  and  broader  basis.  As 
for  their  destined  successors,  the  young  men  who  were  just 
entering  life  when  the  agitation  against  neology  was  at  its 
highest,  their  attitude  towards  theology  was  as  a  rule  marked 
by  more  or  less  contemptuous  indifference.  Physical  science, 
history,  and  literatui^  amply  satisfied  their  appetite  for  specu- 
lative truth;  and  they  had  obtained  the  right  to  study  these 
without  regard  to  the  claims  of  any  traditional  belief.  Ke- 
ligion,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  purely  personal  matter.  If  it 
really  needed  an  outward  embodiment,  no  better  form  than 
Christianity  had  as  yet  been  devised ;  with  the  silent  proviso 
that  by  Christianity  they  understood  what  each  believer  chose 
to  make  out  of  it  for  himself.  The  history  of  dogma  was  a 
fascinating  study — especially  in  the  pages  of  Milman's  '  Latin 
Christianity ' ;  and  no  doubt,  as  even  Comte  admitt-ed,  dogmatic 
theology  had  played  a  great  and  useful  part  in  presiding  over 
the  social  evolution  of  other  ages.  But  however  this  might  be, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  advance  of 
modem  science;  and  its  professors,  to  do  them  justice,  were 
rapidly  coming  to  see  how  ill-judged  their  original  attitude  of 
hostility  towards  Darwin  had  been.  At  any  rate,  aggressive 
infidelity  was  ill-bred ;  and  to  ignore  the  pretensions  of  the 
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Churches  was  wiser  as  well  a3  more  mannerly  than  to  dispiitd 
Let  delusions  alone  and  they  will  die  out  of  themselves. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  moat  highly  educated 
elueee  towards  religion  waa  at  this  time  habitual  in  Germany, 
l^anoe,  and  Italy,  where  it  went  by  the  name  of  indifferentism  ; 
md  in  England  it  had  prevailed  all  throngh  the  latter  half  of 
thjQ  eighteenth  century,  after  the  deistical  movement  had  been 
btmigbt  to  an  end,  not,  aa  is  commonly  stated,  by  its  failure,  but 
by  its  flucoess,  Wliat  marks  the  advance  made  in  a  century  is 
IhaA  the  residual  belief  of  freethinkers  was  no  longer  deistic 
but  agnoBlic*  The  word  itself  had  not  yet  been  coined,  but  so 
much  of  tlie  thing  was  already  current  that  the  present  aeems  a 
good  opportunity  for  explaining  its  significance,  more  especially 
M  a  programme  of  agnostic  philosophy  was  already  put  forward 
in  1860  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  accepted  the  name  when  it  was 
oflared  to  him  as  an  adequate  designation  for  eonvictions  which 
be  nemer  afterwards  altered.  I  may  therefore  so  far  anticipate 
em  llie  ootuse  of  events  as  to  use  it  in  the  present  connexion^ 
after  briefly  mentioning  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 


I 


A  kind  of  debating  club  called  the  Metaphysical  Society 
fonni^d  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  contro- 
remialktd  holding  widely  divergent  views  on  religious  questions, 
nitli  the  hope  of  reconciling  their  differences,  or  at  least  of 
iBdtng  aome  common  ground  on  which  they  might  meet. 
Siedbn  to  say,  no  sort  of  agreement  was  established,  nor  do 
Ibe  mde/bfn  debates  seem  to  have  enriched  English  thought  by 
ft  an^  BOW  ide^.  However,  they  had  tlie  incidental  advantage 
if  wgge<ting  to  one  of  the  members,  Professor  Qujtley,  the 
OMiion  of  A  new  word  for  the^  purpose  of  designating  his 
philosopliicAl  position,  the  word  agnostic.  He  took  it  from  a 
nCeranoe  mAde  by  St.  Paul,  or  rather  by  the  writer  of  Acts,  to 
a  Mif  wbom  the  Athenians  were  suppased  to  worship  under 
tlbe  name  of  the  Unknown  God  But  there  is  this  difference 
Huxley  and  St,  Paul,  that  whereas  the  Christian  mis- 
prnpoaed  to  give  his  audience  full  and  authentic  infor- 
sbout  the  object  of  their  ignorant  adoration,  the  modem 
thinker  held  tliat  no  such  light  ever  waa  or  ever  coidd 
Wobllilied.  If  God  means  an  infinite  and  absolut'e  Being  who 
eemXf&d  the  universe  out  of  nothing,   then  such  a  Being  has 
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never  revealed  himself  to  man,  nor  can  man  by  searching  find 
him  out.  Our  knowledge  is  of  phenomena,  not  of  a  reality 
underlying  phenomena. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  clear  away  a  misconception 
which  soon  fastened  on  the  word  agnosticism,  and  has  seriously 
perverted  its  significance  in  the  popular  apprehension  ever 
since.  Agnostics  are  commonly  supposed  to  speak  about  God 
in  the  full  Christian,  or  at  least  theistic  sense,  and,  so  speaking, 
to  profess  their  complete  ignorance,  nay  even  their  complete 
indifference,  as  to  whether  he  does  or  does  not  exist.  Thus  the 
chief  mystical  and  Catholic  poet  of  the  last  generation,  Coventiy 
Fatmore,  tells  us  in  an  autobiographical  fragment  that  until 
about  eleven  years  old  he  was  '  what  is  now  called  "  an  agnostic," 
that  is,'  he  '  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  there  is  a  God  or 
no.'^  Now,  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  persons,  both  men  and  boys,  in  the  deplorable  condition 
briefly  designated  by  Fatmore.  But  they  are  not  agnostics. 
Agnostics  absolutely  disbelieve  in  the  God  of  popular  theology ; 
and  many  of  them  hold  that  the  existence  of  such  a  ruler  would 
be  the  worst  of  calamities  to  the  universe. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  any  a  priori  or  optimistic  grounds 
that  an  agnostic  rejects  what  was,  until  lately,  the  popular  ides 
of  God.  To  say  that  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  that  represented 
by  Evangelical  or  Tractarian  Christianity  was  impossible,  would 
in  his  opinion  be  claiming  more  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
universe  than  we  can  pretend  to.  The  religion  of  Fascal  and 
Butler,  of  Wilberforce  and  Newman,  is  judged  to  be  untrue, 
not  because  its  truth  would  be  painful  to  contemplate,  but 
because,  like  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  Aristotle,  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts  of  experience.  A  wide  induction  shows 
that  supernatural  events  do  not  happen,  that  the  law  of  uni- 
versal causation  remains  unbroken,  and  that  all  assertions  tc 
the  contrary  fall  to  pieces  by  their  own  internal  disagreement. 

We  have  seen  what  powerful  aid  rationalism  receives  froi 
modem  science,  with  its  doctrines  of  development,  continuit 
and  conservation.     Agnostics  are  not  scientific  sceptics:  th 
freely  receive  these  doctrines  as  empirical  truths.     But  tb 
contend  that  such  discoveries,  after  destroying  revealed  religi 
necessitate  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  theistic   posit 

*  *  Memoirs  of  Coventry  Patmore,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  41. 
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It,  Herschel,  and  Laplace  with  theii*  nebular  hypothesis, 
!*yell  with  his  theory  of  geologieal  imiformity,  Darwin  and 
r&Uiee  vnih  their  reduction  of  teleology  to  mechanical  causa- 
tion by  oatuiBl  selection,  have  abolishe<l  the  argument  from 
final  causes;  Mayer,  Joule,  Grove,  and  Helmholtz,  with  their 
doctrine  of  the  conseiTatiou  of  energy,  have  made  the  notion  of 
m  creator  incredihle.  What  evidence  is  left  for  the  existence  of 
m  petioiial  God  ? 

Philosophers  and  i^eligious  thiuVers  had  not  waited  for  the 
Taat  scientific  movement  of  the  mid-century  to  perceive  the 
inhei^eut  weakness  of  the  argument  from  design,  Macaulay's 
tppeal  to  'every  l>east,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf,  flower,  and  shell,* 
even  if  logically  valid,  would  prove  nothing  for  the  moral  per- 
lection  or  for  the  infinity  of  God,  and  not  much  for  hia  unity. 
Accordingly,  Fiancis  Newman  and  others  sought  to  found 
religion  on  an  alleged  consciousness  of  the  infinite,  and  on 

I  the  alleged  sense  of  sin.  It  is,  above  all,  the  cogency  of  tkdr 
infeieDoes  that  the  agnostic  refuses  to  admit. 
Wo  have  seen  how  an  orthodox  apologist,  Mansel^  in  the 
mtarent  of  certain  immoral  dogmas  assailed  by  the  ethical 
dMlUB,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Broad  Chnrcli,  put  forth  a 
liiodianl  critici?^m  of  natural  religion,  regardless  of  its  fatal 
raociO  on  Ms  own  position,  English  agnosticism  owes  its 
iidmduAl  chamct^r  to  his  Bampton  Lectures;  bnt  it  also 
iQfiilled  from  a  tar  wider  movement  of  thonght,  wlilch  had 
been  in  progr^s  for  over  a  century.  Hume  and  Voltaire,  Kant 
and  Hamilkin,  Comte  and  Mill,  had  all  contributed  their  share 
to  the  diflcr^t  of  metaphyaics,  to  the  glorification  of  science 
Attd  histoiy.  If  our  knowledge  is  limited  by  our  experience, 
md  if  an  infinite  Being  necessarily  lies  outside  experience,  then 
rf  «nch  a  Being  we  can  know  nothing.  Moreover,  our  experi- 
oiee  of  evente  is  shut  up  between  very  narrow  limits  in  time. 
the  first  origin  and  final  destiny  of  the  universe — 
it  to  have  an  origin  and  a  destiny — are  equally 
inacuetirible  to  omr  observation. 

An  orthodox  apologist  like  Bishop  Wilberforce,  sincere  or 

might  hf?Te  step  in  and  claim  for  revelation  that  it 

fitm  ttiai  very  knowledge  of  transcendent  things  which  i^eason 

hid  contBMud  horaelf  impotent  to  afford.     But  the  time  for  such 

■a  iutenrmtion  bad  gone  by,    A  school  of  historical  criticism, 
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to  which  all  agnostics  adhered,  had  destroyed  the  basis  of  this 
alleged  revelation.  They  believed,  with  Darwin,  that  it  had 
never  been  given.  What  was  more,  apart  from  all  historical 
investigation,  their  philosophy  relieved  them  from  the  task  of 
examining  its  credentials  in  detail.  No  communication  can  be 
verified  as  coming  from  a  God  about  whom,  by  hypothesis,  we 
know  nothing  and  are  precluded  by  the  nature  of  our  intelli- 
gence from  ever  knowing  anything. 

Such  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  Mansel's  method.  The 
case  lay  in  a  nutshelL  He  had  rested  Christianity's  whole 
claim  on  miracles.  His  opponents  answered,  first  that  miracles 
did  not  happen,  and  secondly  that  if  the  events  described  as 
miraculous  had  happened,  such  occurrences  would  prove  no 
more  than  that  our  knowledge  of  nature  was  less  complete  than 
we  had  believed. 

Nor  was  the  full  value  of  agnosticism  as  a  controversial 
method  represented  even  by  these  triumphant  replies.  Since 
Butler,  or  rather  since  William  Law,  orthodox  apologists,  like 
other  less  dignified  disputants,  had  freely  resorted  to  recrimi- 
nation in  self-defence.  There  are  objections,  they  urged,  to 
every  belief  at  least  equal  to  the  diflBiculties  of  Christian  belief. 
Your  ethical  theist  cannot  explain  the  sin  and  suffering  of  the 
world.  Your  pantheist  cannot  explain  how  the  unity  of  the 
Absolute  is  compatible  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  universe ;  or 
how,  when  all  knowledge  presupposes  the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object,  their  identity  in  the  divine  essence  can  be  con- 
ceived. Your  atheist  cannot  explain  the  origination  of  living 
consciousness  from  dead  matter. 

Occasion  has  been  taken  in  a  former  chapter  to  point  out 
the  inherent  weakness  of  this  logic,  vhich  puts  an  end  to  the 
employment  of  reason  to  decide  the  differences  between  rival 
systems  of  theology.  What  concerns  us  here  is  to  observe  its 
impotence  as  against  the  agnostic  position.  Adherents  of  the 
new  school,  when  challenged  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
frankly  replied  that  they  could  not  explain  it  at  all,  not  having 
been  there  when  it  was  made,  or  known  any  one  else  who  was 
there,  or  seen  another  universe  like  it  being  made.  Experience 
tells  us  of  successive  transformations,  but  nothing  of  an  absolute 
beginning.  Possibly  there  never  has  been  any  beginning;  and 
it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  preach  the  past 
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[eiermty  of  God  fco  call  the  past  eternity  of  nature  inconceivabla 
*rheologiaiis  themselves  have  to  admit  an  ultimate  mystery,  and 
differ  fttim  their  opponents  only  in  pushing  it  a  little  further  off, 
xfuslliiig  thereby  the  familiar  example  of  the  elephant  and  the 
^artoiB&  There  m  a  point  at  which  we  must  all  become 
jBgnostim  or  metaphysicians ;  and  at  this  time  the  very  name  of 
j^oetaphysics  had  become  so  detested  in  England  that  the  choice 
cx>iild  not  be  druibtful. 

In  other  ways  agnosticism,  its  meaning  once  grasped  or  even 
fiimly  suspected^  seemed  well  suited  to  the  genemUy  businesslike 
mxA  sensible  character  of  tlie  English  middle-class.  After  all,  the 
leflKm  of  Socrates  has  been  better  teamed  in  England  than  in 
any  otlier  European  country^  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  special 
knowledge  and  efficiency  have  bred  the  conceit  of  omniscience 
tesi  here  than  elsewhere.  Against  this  modesty  we  must  of 
courae  set  the  delusion^  also  peculiarly  English,  that  success  in 
one  line  argues  sound  judgment  in  all,  so  that  a  popular  poet 
to  be  thought  an  authority  in  philosophy ,  and  a  popular 
an  authority  in  Greek  scholarship  or  in  theology » 
But  on  tlie  whole  the  objects  of  such  undiscriminating  confidence 
are  wise  enough  to  recognise  their  own  limitationSi  and  to  refuse 
the  emlxarmesing  position  of  universal  referees. 

Aasnming  this  judicious  habit  of  self-limitation  asa  uationai 

IdiBtseterbtie,  agnoeticism  will  easily  be  recognised  as  no  more 
tlian  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  the  human  under- 
Blanding  in  its  whole  reach  and  depth.  It  will  be  remembered 
thai  ihe  t^^tcal  English  philosopher,  Locke,  set  forth  as  the 
vety  object  of  his  great  work  to  determine  what  human  under^ 
■tanding  could  and  could  not  achieve.  like  all  first  attempts, 
Itii  Essay  went  Imt  a  little  way,  and  sometimes  wandered  from 
the  right  path.  But  the  method,  onoe  indicated ,  was  not  forgotten, 
•gnettig  well  as  it  did  with  the  popular  traditions  of  self- 
rastminl  and  avoidance  of  extremes.  Neither  the  doubt  of 
llomaigm^,  nor  the  dogmatism  of  Descartes,  nor  the  jugglerjr  by 
whidi  Kant  and  Hegel  attempted  in  different  ways  to  combine 
the  Iwo^  oonld  permanently  be  accepted  among  us.  Goethe^s 
f)ui^  flings  aside  all  learning  in  disgust  and  derision  because  be 

1€iaiioi  aUaiQ  omniscience;  Goethe's  Wagner  claims  to  know 
■mdi,  and  imtid  fain  know  everything ;  an  English  student  in 
the  laaus  position  might  say,   *  I  know  something.  I  wish  to 
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know  more,  but  there  are  things  which  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  can  ever  hope  to  know/ 

The  first  feeling  of  religious  believers  on  the  appearance  of 
this  shadowy  enemy  was  made  up  of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
In  one  of  his  very  greatest  speeches,  delivered  years  after  its  first 
advent,  Gladstone  gave  expression  to  that  early  sentiment,  which 
he  had  not  outgrown,  by  denouncing  agnosticism  as  more 
dangerous  to  religion  than  atheism.  Many  identified  the  two, 
while  others  confounded  agnosticism  with  scepticism  in  the 
Greek  sense,  that  is  with  universal  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
Since  then  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  has  been  adopted ;  and 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  agnostic  school  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  accepted  as  a  great  religious  teacher. 

Huxley,  as  I  have  said,  first  coined  the  name ;  and  although 
his  definition  of  it  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  no  other  thinker  so 
truly  represented  what  in  practice  he  used  it  to  imply.     But 
the  thing  itself  received  its  world-wide  currency  from  Herbert 
Spencer,    who    at   once    accepted    the   word    agnosticism    as 
designating  his  own  religious  position,  and  to  whom  I  have 
accordingly  referred  as  the  chief  of  the  school.     Leading  positions 
are  generally  won  by  some  sacrifice  of  principle ;  and  so,  just  as 
Luther  was  hardly  a  genuine  Protestant,  or  Eant  a  genuine 
critic  of  reason,  Spencer  fails  to  furnish  the  purest  type  of  what 
through  life  he  professed   to  be.      In  fact,  his   philosophy  of 
religion  is  an  illogical  blend  of  reason  and  faith,  which,  as  such, 
finds  its  proper  place  among  the  various  schemes  of  compromise 
and    conciliation    characteristically    put   forward    by  English 
thought  when  the  religious  revolution  had  entered  on  its  acute 
phase. 

When  we  last  met  Herbert  Spencer,  it  was  as  one  of  the 
restorers  ofiEnglish  philosophy  in  the  fifties:  like  Eobert 
Chambers  and  Baden  Powell,  an  advocate  of  development 
against  special  creation ;  like  Bain,  an  advocate  of  the  analytical 
psychology  which  resolves  human  reason  into  more  elementary 
forms  of  consciousness  against  the  scholastic  idea  of  special 
faculties ;  like  Mill  and  Buckle,  an  advocate  of  natiural  law  in 
human  actions  against  the  incalculable  capriciousness  of  free- 
will. The  total  tendency  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  these 
illustrious  thinkers,  may  be    described    as   a  return    to  the 
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Betitlmnuta  tratUtion.  It  stood  for  reason  agaioBt  authority,  for 
humap  welfare  against  class-pi^judices  and  claa^'interests,  for 
pn^ress  against  inetliaevaliBm,  for  modern  J  acience  againat 
nomumtieidt  mythology  and  sentimeutalism,  for  popular  govem- 
icent  against  oligarchy  and  despotism,  for  free- trade  against 
piotection.  To  these  chamcteristica  must  be  added  a  keen 
mVeacmt  in  education,  not  peculiar  to  any  one  party,  but 
ad&ilttiiig  the  widest  divei^gencies  in  the  views  held  about 
its  object  and  organisation, 

A  more  special  point  of  contact  between  Spencer  and 
Bentliain  was  their  common  zeal  for  law-refonn,  for  ending  that 
iniquitous  system  which,  m  a  rule,  makes  it  safer  to  submit  to 
injutiea  than  to  seek  for  their  redress  by  legal  means.  In  this 
fwpect  Dickens  alone  among  his  contemporaries  can  be  com- 
pftZBd  with  the  author  of  '  Social  Statics '  for  liis  passionate 
attacks  on  the  abuses  created  and  maintained  by  the  legal 
piofeision  in  England. 

In  Bentham,  however,  this  reforming  zeal  was  associated 
wilh  a  passion  for  the  minute  regulation  of  human  life,  aa  a 
€0llBeqiiei)ce  of  which  bis  spontaneous  aflinities  were  with 
^jstocncy  far  more  thau  with  individual  liberty.  It  has  been 
^Hbim  in  a  previous  chapter  that  otdy  under  the  influence  of 
party-oojisiderationB,  and  under  the  guidance  of  James  Mill,  did 
his  ftystem  Ijeeome  identified  with  the  economics  of  lawM^r^faire, 
tod  with  the  radical  programme  of  political  enfmnchisemant. 
Among  his  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  free  in- 
dividuality became  a  genuine  passion,  fed^  from  somces  totally 
tmconnecced  with  the  teaching  or  influence  of  their  aged  cliief 
There  was  the  pennauent  tradition  of  English  liberty  maintained 
by  Toriea  no  leas  than  by  Whigs.  Thei'e  was  the  worahip  of 
ikAtiire  fts  distinct  from  convention,  with  its  i^oots  stretcliing  far 
biflk  to  Stoic  and  Cynic  philosophies  of  self-reliance.  Tltere 
wm  litemry  mmanticiBm  under  the  form  of  originality^  variety, 
looal  colour,  release  from  rule.  Above  all,  there  was  the  Revolu- 
tiqn^  with  its  inexhaustible  su^estions  of  change,  giving  a  certain 
Aarm  of  freakish  audacity  to  the  principle  of  utility  in  Charles 
Aoilin,  m  wiall  as  to  the  pedantry  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
ia  Harrell  Fronde.  All  these  impulses  acted  on  Herbert 
Speoear,  combined  in  his  case  with  the  inheritance  of  a  stub- 
born KoDOonformity  from  both  parents,  to  make  him  the  apostle 
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of  an  individualist  philosophy.  But  to  understand  his  posi- 
tion fully  other  and  remoter  influences  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Wordsworth  told  Emerson,  much  to  the  silent  amusement 
of  the  younger  sage,  that  England  had  embodied  all  Plato's 
Bepublic/ — presumably  in  her  political  and  social  institutions. 
According  to  an  eastern  fable,  the  camel  is  everything  that  a 
discontented  horse  once  wished  to  be ;  and  perhaps  that  useful 
but  uncouth  animal  bears  a  not  more  remote  resemblance  to 
the  noblest  of  all  quadrupeds  than  our  army  and  Church  bear 
to  the  guardians  of  Plato's  ideal  State.  Anyhow,  it  remains 
true  that  England,  including  her  American  prolongation,  has 
been  more  prolific  of  literary  Utopias  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  Thus  in  one  way,  if  not  in  another,  Uiere  is  a  certain 
truth  about  Wordsworth's  boast.  And  it  so  happened  that, 
together  with  Bentham's  sober  programme  of  legal  reform,  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  Utopia  of  human 
perfectibility  first  originated  and  worked  out  by  two  "Rngliali 
philosophers,  Priestley  and  Gk)dwin. 

Priestley,  writing  in  1768,  declares  that  the  species  is 
progressing  towards  perfection,  that  'the  series  of  gradual 
changes  which  have  brought  us  to  our  present  happy  condition, 
if  supposed  to  go  on,  will  probably  carry  us  to  a  pitch  of 
happiness  of  which  we  can  as  yet  form  no  conception.'  *  Now, 
the  remarkable  thing  is  not  so  much  that  he  should  have 
anticipated  this  blissful  consummation  as  that  he,  a  Christian 
minister,  should  expect  it  to  be  realised  by  the  imaided  efTorts 
of  humanity,  by  trial,  failure,  repeated  trial,  and  eventual 
success.  Thus  the  fundamental  condition  for  its  attainment 
is  not  more  government,  or  such  a  Spartan  system  of 
education  as  was  advocated  by  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Brown, 
but  more  liberty.  'Mankind  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
self-taught.' 

Godwin's  '  Political  Justice '  also  chiefly  consisted  in  lettin 
people  alone,  in  leaving  them  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
private  judgment ;  and  this  even  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  / 

^  Emerson's  *  EngUsh  Traits,'  p.  2S0.    Emerson  himself  admits  elsewt 
{pp.  cxi.^  p.  226)  that  *  the  influence  of  Plato  tinges  the  British  genius.' 
'  '  Essay  on  the  First  Prinoiples  of  Gh)Yemment,*  p.  135. 
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punistineut  His  book  waa  written  during  the  most  violent 
period  of  the  FTench  BevolutioD,  but  in  a  spirit  opposite  to  that 
which  animated  the  Terroriata.  Everything  is  to  be  done  by  a 
peaoeftil  propaganda  of  reason,  uotMng  by  force^  nothing  even 
by  the  conca-ted  effortd  of  numbers  banded  together  as  a  party  ; 
for  to  enrol  one's  self  in  a  party  is  to  sacrifice  one's  individual 

Godwin  agreed  with  Bentham  in  making  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  the  end  of  action  and  the  test  of 
morality.  Bnt  he  held  aloof  from  the  Benthamite  school  as 
from  all  other  schools,  sympathising  even  to  some  extent  more 
with  Coleridge  than  with  the  utilitarians  and  economists. 
Malthust  one  of  their  great  oracles,  had  indeed  first  come 
fiorfpard  aa  an  opponent  of  Godwin's  philosophy  \  and  Bentham 
msk  have  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  his  arguments  against 
the  inJlictJon  of  punishment. 

KeTertbeless,  Godwin  must  be  counted,  even  more  than 
Benthamt  lunong  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Herbert  Spencer ; 
ftnd  nothing  l^etter  attests  Spencer's  marvellous  synthetic  power 
than  tibat  he  should  have  succeeded  in  welding  together  two 
idiOcioophieo  at  first  sight  so  opposed  as  the  *  Theory  of  Legisla- 
tkm '  wd  the  '  Political  Justice/  ^ 

Etqh  80,  we  have  not  exhausted  the  antecedents  of  his 
f^ltaBi.  Already  in  'Social  Statics'  he  warmly  upholds  the 
laoiml  Moae  against  utilitarian  criticism  as  an  ethical  appeal ; 
iod  thia  IS  only  a  single  instance  of  the  prominence  given 
Ikiocigbout  his  writings  to  instinct  and  feeling  as  the  safest 
|iiilei  to  action^  in  opposition  to  the  practical  rationalism  of 
tk»  «igjhteeatfa  oentury ;  or  rather  it  is  a  reinterpretation  of 
dttl  oentuxx's  nature-worship.  Similarly  he  agrees  with  the 
i  ffimi  idhool  in  aoeepting  intuition  as  an  indispensable 
rf  knowledge,  while  explaining  it  by  the  organisation 
experience  in  the  nervous  system. 
I  hara  already  mentioned  how  Spencer,  like  Darwin  and 
WiUaoe,  took  the  Malthusian  law  of  population  as  the  basis 
of  hk  tiieory  of  organic  evolution^  although,  apart  from  one 

toAj  Deirar  have  tottd  Godwin;  but  ho  mTut  h«Te  oonT&rded 
\  mh^  ket)t  up  tho  ADarchic  tradition.  His  '  AutoUogrftphy '  moat 
Ij  lelk  tsfl  nest  to  noihtug  ftbout  ihe  hitelleotual  mAuenoea  whkh 
L  Wm  opinions. 
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passing  glimpse,  it  did  not  lead  him,  as  it  led  them,  to  the 
discovery  of  natural  selection.  Brain-power  is  developed  by 
unlimited  competition,  and  in  its  turn  diminishes  fecundity, 
imtil  reproduction  falls  to  the  degree  just  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  species  in  fall  strength.  In  fact,  what  to 
them  as  naturalists  was  a  problem  in  zoology,  to  him,  as  a 
practical  philosopher,  was  a  problem  in  ethics.  If  nature  is 
always  right,  how  can  the  strongest  of  natural  instincts  be 
so  egregiously  mistaken  as  the  economists  pretend  ?  In  point 
of  fact  she  is  quite  right,  and  knows  her  business  better  than 
they  do. 

Thus  was  removed  the  one  exception  to  the  beneficent 
action  of  natural  law,  so  zealously  inculcated  by  the  English 
school  of  political  economy.  In  this  instance  popular  sentiment 
went  along  with  the  new  optimism,  however  widely  popular 
practice  might  depart  from  it.  But  no  such  support  was 
extended  to  Spencer's  way  of  dealing  with  another  outstanding 
anomaly.  Without  going  the  extreme  length  of  (xodwin's 
anarchism,  which  would  have  abolished  all  government,  or  at 
least  all  compulsion  whatever,  the  Benthamite  economists 
tended  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  state  to  the  defence  of  life 
and  property  against  foreign  enemies  and  internal  aggression. 
Such  indeed  had  been  the  tradition  of  Whiggism  ever  since 
Locke;  and  as  a  principle  it  had  been  powerfully  reinforced 
after  the  great  Beform  Act  by  the  agitation  against  commercial 
restrictions,  and  by  the  growing  impatience  of  religious  dis- 
abilities in  every  form.  But  at  the  same  time  a  sudden 
difficulty  was  raised  in  the  way  of  its  complete  application  by 
the  new  cry,  so  characteristic  of  modem  democracy,  for  such  an 
extension  of  national  education  as  only  the  national  exchequer 
could  support.  Now,  Englishmen  are  not  quite  so  illogical  as  is 
sometimes  supposed ;  and  in  this  instance,  as  also  in  the  matter 
of  factory  legislation,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the 
two  demands,  on  the  one  side  for  more  individualism,  and  on 
the  other  side  for  more  state-interference.  Macaulay,  writing  as 
a  Whig  philosopher  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  and  speaking 
as  member  of  a  Whig  administration  in  Parliament,  provided 
a  fair  working  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  pleading  that 
education  was  a  good  thing  in  itself  which  government  could 
further  without  injury  to  its  primary  end — the  protection  of 
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person  and  property — and  what  was  more,  wi\\\  advantage  tn 
that  end,  eHlucatjon  l>eiiig  conducive  to  onlerly  habits.* 

Herliert   Si>eiicer  wtmhl  admit  of  no  such  exception,  and 

mmld  tolerate  no  such  plea.     He  denied  that  a  school  education 

made  tlie   (jeople  more  moral,  and  lie  niaintaiued  that  state- 

edueftlion   was  self-defealiiig.      It   took   so  much   iVom   Belf- 

Biupportmg  parent^;  in  taxes  that  they  could  no  longer  affonl 

■  to  pay  for  the  proper  instrnction  of  their  childi^en.     Si>eaking 

genemlly,  govemraent  could  not  go  lieyond  its  priman^  object 

without  injory  to  that  object.      By  taking  money  out  of  the 

pockets  of  the  people  for  pm'poi3e8  in  which  some  of  them  were 

not  interested,  it  violated  those  very  rights  of  proijerty  which  it 

eoaU  to  uphold.     Nor  does  the  evil  end  there,     A  public  pro- 

tilioti  for  the  education  of  the  people  acts  a^  a  direct  encoiu'age- 

tseot   to    the    idle,    the  thriftlei^,   the  extravagant,   and    the 

iiicomf^etent,  by  relieving  them  to  that  extent  from  responsibility 

im  their  offspring;  while  it  lays  a  proportionate  handicap  on 

tiieir  mora  deserving  fellow-citizens*     In  other  wonls,  like  all 

tioo,  it  promotes  the  survival  of  the  unfittest. 

Tbtui  we  Km  led  baek,  or  mther  led  on,  by  another  itjad  to 

the  thcsorj^  of  organic  evolution,  which   is  again  exhibited  in 

doBB  mnnexton  witli  English  principles  of  individualisnt  and 

ponooal  freedom,  illustrating  in  this  way  the  very  process  of 

I    omtaiiiiotia  derivation  whose  universality  it  proclaims.   Evolution 

mbk  free  ccviiipetttion  genemlised ;    and   it  is  also  paid  private 

lidiKSftttciti  genemlisetl — a  cosmic  process  of  learning  exactly 

HtarliBl  tlm  pupil  wanU  to  know  that  he  may  earn  his  living  and 

git  on  in  the  world.      Eveiy  tiling  and   cell    in   the   nen^ons 

atatids  for  a  lesson  laarneti  in  that  stern  school,  where 

snd  insuterrlination,  stupidity  and   foi-getfulness,  are 

by  a  self-acting  macliineiy  with  immediate  suffering  and 

etCQtaial  expulsion. 


^ 


Tha  power  and  suggesdveness  of  what  Spencer  calls  the 
lodologieal  mettiod  ar^  not  limited  to  these  applications.  Before 
tlie  ideft  of  progreiaive  development  had  been  accepted  in  biolpgy, 


k 

H  *  I  mmif  nolioa  %hMX  TiJnOp  whose  aptUudo  for  general  ida^s  will  not  \m 
Hteikd,  h  coitlml  to  t&k«  bi«  pjnilonophj  of  govcmm^nb  from  MacfluUy'a  Esaay 
H«  OMitaM'i   'Ohufeh  uid  Sittt^*'    {H.  Taino,  'Vie  ot  CorreflpoQdftDoep* 
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as  accounting  for  the  successive  appearance  of  more  and  more 
perfect  organisms  in  the  records  of  geologic  time,  it  ahready 
reigned  in  the  sciences  of  human  nature,  and  especially  in  the 
comparative  study  of  economic  phenomena,  inaugurated  by 
Adam  Smith.  That  great  master  places  increasing  division  of 
labour  in  the  very  fix)nt  of  his  analysis,  as  the  prime  cause  of 
labour's  increasing  efficiency;  and  the  same  principle  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  firee-trade  aigument.  Most  wealth 
is  accumulated  and  the  conmiunity  is  best  served  when  each 
individual  is  set  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by 
nature  or  training,  and  when  each  country  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  what  its  inhabitants  are  relatively  best  fitted 
to  supply. 

This  law  was  recovered  rather  than  discovered  by  Adam 
Smith,  who  may  have  been  struck  by  the  prominence  given  to 
it  in  Plato's  '  Bepublic'  Plato  himself  used  the  law  chiefly  as 
a  criticism  on  the  democracies  of  his  own  time,  pointing  out 
that  the  business  of  war  and  government  could  not  be  efficiently 
performed  unless  it  were  entrusted  to  a  class  of  citizens  specially 
selected  and  trained  for  the  purpose.  But  at  a  very  early 
period  of  Greek  thought  the  same  principle  had  received  a  still 
wider  extension.  Two  prae-Socratic  philosophers,  Anaxagoras 
and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  had  already  proclaimed  progressive 
differentiation  as  the  secret  of  that  world-wide  process  by  which 
order  is  evolved  out  of  chaos.  And  Aristotle,  coming  after 
Plato,  pointed  out  with  wonderful  sagacity  that  the  higher 
animals  diJBfer  from  the  lower  by  the  more  complete  appropria- 
tion of  each  organ  to  a  single  function.  Unfortunately  Aristotle 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transformism,  and  therefore  his  brilliant 
generalisation  remained  a  mere  curiosity  of  natural  history. 
And  similarly  the  great  French  zoologist,  Milne-Edwards,  wh^ 
he  revived  the  principle  of  the  physiological  division  of  labour 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  organic  evolution  with  which  it  is  manifestly  connected. 

Herbert  Spencer  not  only  recognised  the  connexion,  but, 
unconsciously  returning  to  the  Ionian  standpoint,  declared 
increasing  differentiation  to  be  the  law  of  all  evolution,  from 
the  formation  of  stellar  systems  to  the  more  perfect  a<]yustment 
of  social  relations  to  human  needs.  For  him,  as  for  Plato,  the 
whole  theory  had  its  root  in  practical  interests.      True,  the 
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Greek  thinker's  object  had  been  to  restrict  the  interference  of 
individuiils  with  government^  while  the  English  thinker's  object 
was  to  restrict  the  interference  of  government  with  individuals. 
But  the  conviction  that  increased  efficiency  goes  with  increased 
ipecialisation  was  common  to  both.  Were  the  whole  enei^  of 
those  in  power  devoted  to  maintaining  order  and  enforcing 
rights,  we  ahoitld  not,  Spencer  thought,  see  anch  legal  abuses 
M  those  denounced  by  Bentham  and  Dickens* 

Indiistnal  progress  pointa  to  another  principle  not  less  im- 
portant  than  the  division  of  laboitr.  We  may  call  it  centralisa- 
tioii*  In  some  ways  this  is  merely  another  aide  of  differentiation. 
DiirisioD  of  labour  is  only  made  possible  by  co*operation  among 
the  workers  who  nnite  to  supply  each  other's  w^ants  by  excbang- 
li^  tim  commodities  they  respectively  produce.  But  production 
on  ft  large  scale  necessitates  in  addition  the  creation  of  a 
oootrolling  centra^  allotting  to  each  his  proper  share  of  labour 
and  its  reward.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  same  central  agency 
perform  tliis  office  as  cheaply  for  an  increased  number  of 
00  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  do  business  on  a  large 
cm  a  small  scale ;  and  the  resulting  tendency  of  industrial 
is  made  familiar  to  all  by  the  appearance  of  joint-stock 
eootpaiiieB,  trusts,  combine-s,  and  the  like. 

SpiSioer  showed  that  the  same  tendency  towards  conaolidatioti 
otiaiiit  also  in  organic  development,  as  evinced  both  by  the 
efohltioii  of  each  individual  from  the  parent  germ,  and  in  a  leas 
obvicMia  maimer  by  a  comparison  between  species  on  a  higher 
and  a  lover  grade  in  the  living  scale.  In  his  general  philosophy 
Qm  V$to  parallel  processeSj  originally  suggested  by  economic 
aeseooe,  am  distinguished  as  differentiation  and  integration, 
tenpi  born>w©tl  from  the  language  of  the  higher  mathematica. 
Slated  genemlly,  Spencer's  law  of  evolution  is  that  loose  aggre- 
galei  of  like  things  tend  to  pass  into  coherent  aggregates  of 
mlflGO  Ihiogs, 

To  aay  that  tilings  genemlly  behave  in  a  certain  manner  is 
to  giw  the  law  of  their  action.  If  they  cannot  be  conceived  as 
mtimg  oUierwiae,  no  further  question  need  be  asked.  But  if,  as 
if  fcr  mm:t  frequently  the  case,  tliey  might  with  equal  faciUty  be 
ooocaived  aa  aeting  in  some  quite  different  fashion,  philosophers 
fequin?  a  roaiion  why,  they  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  law,  or^ 
ta  wordfl  thai  oome  to  the  same  thing,  what  is  the  reason  of  it. 
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We  do  not  want  to  know  why  mass  and  eneigy  neither  come 
into  existence  nor  pass  out  of  it.  We  do  want  to  know  why 
every  particle  of  matter  gravitates  to  every  other  particle,  and 
why  gravitation  should  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  which,  if 
not  infinite,  at  any  rate  enormously  exceeds  the  velocity  of 
light. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  increasing  differ- 
entiation  and  integration  should  be  the  law  of  economic 
evolution.  The  solution  is  given  in  one  word:  it  pays. 
Labour  is  made  more  productive  by  division.  Capital  is 
made  more  productive  by  being  employed  on  a  Ico^  scale. 
And  the  same  principle  applies  to  living  organisms  in  the 
stricter  sense.  In  plants  and  animals,  as  in  human  societies, 
physiological  division  of  labour  and  unity  of  direction,  being 
favourable  to  assimilation  and  reproduction,  attack  and  defence, 
confer  a  correspondiag  benefit  on  the  species  in  which  they  are 
most  developed,  and  therefore  constitute  an  element  of  success 
in  the  universal  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  case  seems  widely  different  when 
we  turn  from  the  living  to  the  non-living,  fix)m  the  organic  to 
the  inorganic  world.  Here,  except  in  a  highly  metaphorical 
sense,  there  is  neither  birth  nor  death ;  the  machinery  is  not 
driven  round  by  hunger  and  love.  The  stars  in  their  courses, 
the  elements  in  their  elective  affinities,  the  strata  in  their 
subsidence  and  upheaval,  must  obey  other  than  economic  laws. 

Yet  evolution  is  predicated  of  these  also ;  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  subject  to  it  was  recognised  at  a  time  when  most 
naturalists  still  maintained  the  fixity  of  species.  At  this  day 
we  think  that  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence  about  the 
origin  and  transformation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  the 
earth's  crust,  their  first  causes  and  final  issues,  than  about 
phenomena  of  the  same  name  in  the  world  of  life.  Nor  is 
this  strange.  For  in  dealing  with  inorganic  nature  we  have 
to  do  with  energies  and  structures  incomparably  simpler  than 
those  involved  in  the  most  rudimentary  of  living  organisms. 
Whatever  changes  they  run  through  have  long  been  explicable 
without  an  appeal  to  supernatural  intervention.  Even  where 
direct  evidence  of  change  is  not  available,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
solar  system,  philosophers  could  safely  argue  from  general 
analogies  not  only  that  the  present  state  of  things  has  not 
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existed,  but  also  that  it  came  into  existence  by  the 
opemlion  of  mechamcal  causes. 

I  haTB  Batd  that  only  in  a  litgbly  metaphorical  sense  can 
birth  aad  death  be  attributed  to  inorganic  bodies.  The  question 
now  iugg^ts  itself  whether  we  can  speak  of  them  with  more 
propriety  as  having  been  evolved.  At  any  rate,  it  would  saem 
u  if  m  their  case  the  word  must  lose  the  peculiar  significanoe 
iMoeiated  with  it  in  biQlag}\  Let  us  x>ause  for  a  moment  to 
coimdefr  in  what  that  significance  couBists. 

As  people  commonly  talk  about  evolution  the  process  is 
stiffieiently   constituted    by    a  series   of   continuous    changes 

mplished  by  the  inherent  energies  of  the  aggregate  within 

^1  they  occur.  That  is  to  say,  there  need  be  no  defimte 
clmnges  following  one  another  in  a  certain  invariable 
Or  each  group  of  evolving  phenomena  may  have  its  own 
not  necessarily  resembling  the  caui'se  described  by  another 
gftnip.  We  can  quite  well  conceive  that  the  solar  system  while 
in  process  of  formation  may  havt5  passed  thix)iigh  a  series  of 
nhiiftffn  having  nothing  in  comnit:>ii  with  the  series  of  geological 
pKiods  marking  the  successive  stages  in  the  physical  history  of 
our  planet ;  while  these  again  may  have  had  no  sort  of  analogy 
Willi  the  development  of  plant  and  animal  life  accompanying 
ud  piwtly  determined  by  them.  On  any  theory  a  great  gulf 
fffptr^to*  the  organic  from  the  inorganic  world;  and  there 
vmld  to  nothing  wonderfid  in  the  discovery  that  this  disparity 
egptcaocd  itself  in  a  radical  difference  between  their  respective 
ttodas  of  evoltition,  Tlie  laws,  if  any,  of  inorganic  evolution 
onglil  be  «s  difficult  to  furmulate  as  the  causes  of  organic 
ev^ntioitt  asstiredly  are  to  ascertain, 

Not  very  long  aiitce  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty  lay  open  and 
iniilitig,  which  il  now  closed  to  science.  Many  believed,  and 
psiiftps  not  a  few  sttll  l»elieve,  that  the  material  universe  has 
an  6od,  none  the  less  foreseen  and  designed  for  being  worked 
001  bjr  mecliauieal  means.  That  purpose,  it  was  thought,  is  the 
ymSmiSiism  of  man.  The  scene  of  this  glorious  consummation 
BS^  be  placed  in  another  world,  as  by  Hartley,  or  in  this 
w^ridp  M  by  Priestley:  in  any  case,  the  steps  towards  it  are 
lai|^y  material,  and  as  such  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
leicncifie  reasoning*  To  become  perfect  man  must  exists  must 
hsns  a  physical  organisation,  with  an  environment  to  correspond^ 
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and  whatever  else  such  a  condition  implies.  To  serve  as  his 
dwelling-place  the  earth  must  have  passed  through  a  long  series 
of  preparatory  stages.  If  his  body  has  been  evolved  from  a 
lower  animal  body,  and  that  again  from  others  still  less  perfect, 
for  the  support  and  development  of  this  long-drawn  chain,  the 
hypothesis  presupposes  a  succession  of  appropriate  environments, 
finally,  the  earth  presupposes  a  solar  system  with  all  the  astro- 
nomical conditions  of  its  formation  and  maintenance  through 
immeasurable  ages. 

This,  which  is  what  philosophers  call  a  teleological  inter- 
pretation of  evolution,  gives  unity  to  all  its  processes,  organic 
and  inorganic,  by  referring  all  aUke  to  a  common  end.  But 
beyond  this  end  they  need  have  nothing  in  common,  any  more 
than  the  successive  processes  by  which  a  manufactured  article 
is  prepared  and  put  on  the  market  need  resemble  one  another. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  teleological  hypothesis 
fell  to  pieces  with  the  advent  of  evolutionism  in  its  modem 
form.  According  to  the  doctrine  now  in  vogue,  events  are 
always  determined  by  their  antecedents,  never  by  their  con- 
sequents. Mill's  law  of  universal  causation  has  been  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  At  any  moment  of  time  the  state  of 
the  universe  depends  neither  on  a  future  state  nor  on  the 
prevision  of  such  a  state,  but  solely  on  its  past  states.  What 
reasonable  beings  do  in  the  way  of  designing  and  providing  for 
their  future  welfare  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  What  we  call 
acting  for  an  end  is  action  prompted  by  a  remembered  pleasure 
or  pain.  This  view  is  known  as  the  theory  of  mechanical 
causation. 

Of  the  mechanical  view,  so  understood,  Herbert  Spencer  was 
an  enthusiastic  partisan,  and  none  has  worked  it  out  in  such 
minute  detail.  If,  therefore,  evolution  through  all  its  stages 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  one  and  the  same  process,  some  kind 
of  unifying  conception  had  to  be  discovered  other  than  reference 
to  a  common  end.  Notwithstanding  their  obvious  contrasts,  the 
inorganic  had  to  be  assimilated  to  the  organic  process,  or  vice 
versa. 

On  the  purely  mechanical  view,  as  Spencer  himself  reminds 
us,  evolution  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  rearrangement  of  matter 
and  motion.  Moving  masses  may  be  either  brought  together  or 
separated;  and  their  structures  and  movements  may  become 
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more  like  or  more  unlike  one  another.  There  must  be  either 
iniegtation  or  disintegration,  difTerentiation  or  assimilatioti,  Ko 
other  Alternative  is  atlmissible.  In  point  of  fact  all  four  processes 
occur  in  cTcry  variety  of  combination  through  the  whole  liistoiy 
of  evolution.  But,  unfortiiuately  for  the  interests  of  philosophy, 
Spencer's  primajy  interest  in  economic  phenomena,  coupled  with 
his  interest  in  personal  liberty,  led  him  to  aeek  for  the  lawa  of 
devifloptnent  in  the  first  instance  under  the  head  of  differentiation 
akine,  and  then  nnder  the  head  of  integration  as  merely  another 
Mpect  of  this  Now,  plants  and  animals  are  but  very  imperfectly 
ifiooonted  for  by  the  physiological  division  of  labour ;  while 
itill&r  systems,  planets,  and  teiTestrial  physiography,  apart  from 
life,  c&nnot  be  accounted  for  by  it  at  all,  seeing  that  they  have 
110  l&bonr  to  divide*  Division  of  labour  must  then  first  of  all 
be  abstracted  into  the  very  meagre  notion  of  differentiation  to 
make  it  fit  inorganic  phenomena ;  and  then  it  can  only  be 
itietelied  to  cover  them  by  ignoring  the  facts  of  assimilation,  or 
die  hf  arbitrarily  calling  them  integration, 

Jfow,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Syiithetic  Philo- 
15  the  way  in  which  it  surreptitiously  plays  on  oiu- 
;  teleological  beliefs  so  as  to  make  this  sopliistry  pass 
a&peroeiYed.  The  separation  of  a  supposed  primitive  nebula 
mto  «im*  planets,  satellites,  and  comets ;  of  the  earth  into  cmat 
lad  nocletis ;  of  the  crust  into  mountains,  plains,  ocean-lieds, 
ooQiiJients,  islands,  and  so  forth,  gets  itself  described  as  differen- 
tiatioii,  seeming  in  this  way  to  fall  into  one  unbroken  series 
with  the  proceasea  characteriBed  by  Milne-Eclwartls  and  Adam 
Sntxtfa.  And  so  long  as  wa  look  on  the  sun  as  the  source  ol' 
keil,  li^it,  and  gravitation  for  the  planets ;  on  the  planets  as 
pTfririttinrd  seat^  of  life ;  and  on  their  surface-coniigurations  as 
bound  to  aubserve  life's  various  pnrposes,  in  short  as  usefnt^ 
audi  a  description  may  pass  muster.  But  from  the  moment 
Ihai  we  put  aside  future  vital  interests  as  irrelevant,  the  incom* 
and  arbitrariness  of  such  an  interpretation  becomes 


War  example,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
the  oonrse  of  their  subsequent  evolution  has  been  sucli 
■i  In  make  them  not  more  but  less  unlike  the  sun,  by  shaping 
tbem  into  teveUHng  globes,  aecompanieil  in  many  instances  by 
a  tnin  of  aU^odant  bodies.    So  also  the  life-history  of  our  earth 
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might  with  at  least  as  much  reason  be  caUed  a  process  of 
assimilation  as  of  differentiation.  Its  diumal  and  annual 
revolutions  are  slowly  approaching  a  condition  of  equality 
which,  given  a  sufficiently  long  duration  for  the  solar  system, 
must  be  at  last  attained.  Such  an  assimilation  of  the  axial  to 
the  orbital  movements  has  been  already  reached  by  the  moon, 
and  also,  as  is  supposed,  by  Mercury  and  Venus.  Again,  as  the 
earth  cools  the  temperature  and  consistency  of  its  body  at 
different  depths  tend  to  become  more  uniform ;  while  its  super- 
ficial inequalities  tend  to  disappear  under  the  abrading  action 
of  tides  and  streams ;  and  as  with  the  loss  of  internal  enei^gy 
fewer  and  fewer  new  inequalities  are  created,  this  process  is 
bound  to  continue  until  a  dead  level  and  a  uniform  distribution 
of  water  over  the  whole  globe  is  produced.  Spencer  himself,  to 
a  certain  extent,  recognises  the  existence  of  such  assimilating 
processes,  and  even  finds  a  place  for  them  in  his  system  under 
the  name  of  equilibration,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  limit 
of  evolution.  But  the  balancing  of  opposed  forces  will  not 
account  for  every  instance  of  assimilation — ^this  being  a  law  of 
structures  as  well  as  of  movements — and,  even  if  it  did  account 
for  all  such  cases,  would  merely  go  to  prove  that  the  homo- 
geneous may  be  stable,  whereas  Spencer's  whole  system  rests  on 
a  supposed  demonstration  of  its  instability.  In  fact  nothing  is 
stable,  neither  the  homogeneous  nor  the  heterogeneous,  but  all 
things,  as  Heracleitus  said,  are  in  a  continual  fiux. 

Neither  is  it  legitimate  to  class  off  the  tendencies  to 
differentiation  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  evolution,  and  the 
tendencies  to  assimilation  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  immo- 
bility or  of  dissolution.  For  whatever  phase  of  the  w^hole 
world-process  we  may  think  fit  to  call  evolution,  it  seems 
certain  that  everywhere  these  two  operations  are  carried  on 
side  by  side,  and  are  alternately  instrumental  to  one  another. 
Whatever  comes  under  the  categories  of  diffusion  or  imitation 
might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  truth.  Individuals  and 
nations,  after  starting  from  widely  different  standpoints  and 
developing  very  diverse  forms  of  culture,  are  brought  into 
contact,  exchange  products  and  ideas,  rub  off  each  other's 
angles,  pursue  the  same  objects,  and,  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed period  of  approximation,  perhaps  end  by  developing,  each 
on  its  own  account,  some  new  form  of  originality.     We  need 
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aot  ga  far  far  an  example :  the  twofold  process  may  1d6  seen  at 
HOrk  between  Europe  and  Asia.* 

Similarly  with  integration  and  disruption,  Spencer  nam 
the  former  term  with  a  looseness  and  vagueness  astonishing 
e%*en  for  him^  employing  it  to  cover  all  the  cases  of  assimilation 
tliat  might  otlierwise  be  quoted  with  fatal  effect  against  his 
original  defiiiitioti  of  progress ;  as,  for  instance,  when  science  is 
by  bringing  apparently  divei'se  phenomena  under  a 
m  law.  And  indeed  when  we  quit  the  economic  field 
—economy  being  understood  so  as  to  include  pbysiolugical  no 
hm  ihtm  industrial  processes  of  nutriment — ^integration  will  lie 
fbtimi  a  most  difficult  word  to  connect  with  a  meaning  appli- 
csble  to  all  orders  of  phenomena.  We  may  take  aa  chamcteristic 
typeij  at  one  end  of  the  evolutionary  scale  such  a  procvess  a^  the 
condatisatioQ  of  diffuBcd  matter  into  stars  or  planets,  and  at  the 
«ither  end  such  a  one  a^  the  unification  of  Italy  or  Germany, 
In  llie  one  case,  by  liyi>othesis,  a  violent  centrifugal  movement 
WM  00I  up^  tending  towartljs  renewed  ilisruption,  and  accompanied 
bjr  loss  of  energy ;  in  the  other  theit?  was  increased  cohesion, 
md  an  enormous  accumulation  of  energy — at  least  if  military 
MiA  wealth  are  to  be  counted  as  such.  Integration,  in 
's  view,  only  amounts  to  evolution  in  the  complete  sense 
it  h  accompanied  by  increased  differentiation  in  the  parts 
.blued.  But  through  the  whole  course  of  w^Iiat  ia  called 
ic  evolution,  assimilation  has  been  shown  to  play  no  less 
t  a  part  than  differentiation,  and  the  same  holds  true 
In  politics.  The  modem  states  based  on  a  common  language, 
lafi6nil:iire»  and  tra(litioii  are  moi%  homogeneous  than  the  agglo* 
which  they  have  supeisetled ;  and  the  likeness  of  their 
parts  tends  to  liecome  still  more  markeil 
Whml  has  been  said  of  differentiation  and  assimilation  is 
inie  aifto  of  integration  (in  the  sense  of  consolidation)  and  dis- 
iitpta0tL  They  either  alternate  or  go  together  through  the  whole 
mrid-prooesi,  contributing  in  about  equal  shares  to  that  par- 
ticnlttr  '  arrangement  of  matter  and  motion '  in  which  we  now 

*  I  otid  bai^y  my  timt  the  lute  M,  Ombriel  T^dt  mode  tbU  cosmic  Uw  of 
p0O^i»i'ly  hiii  own :   but  I  tnay  mention  th&t  be  tbeoHtad  in 
o^fOiltSoD  to  Herbert  Spencer.     TbU  line  of  criticism,  however. 
I  $0  ntt  b«fore  I  knew  ftnytblng  of  Tarde'K  wrUinge.     In  my  opinloo 
Mil  Um  SngQili  ftod  the  Ffench  pbiloaopher  are  thoroughlj  ope^iiided  -,  nor 
frt  ft  complete  view  bj  merely  putting  their  theories  together. 
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find  ourselves  placed.  Each  is  a  means  to  the  other,  and  the 
same  end  may  result  equally  from  either.  Our  satellite  was 
detached  from  the  parent  globe ;  the  moons  of  other  planets 
are  supposed  to  have  originated  by  adoption,  by  the  consolidation 
of  loose  meteoric  masses,  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  what  are  now 
their  primaries,  and  assimilated  to  them,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  being  shaped  into  revolving  spheres.  The  separation  of  her 
North  American  colonies  fipom  England  brought  about  a  great 
increase  of  conmiercial  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  group.  The  consolidation  of  the  Union 
following  on  the  Secession  War  led  to  precisely  similar  conse- 
quences within  the  American  Continent. 

Spencer  described  the  primitive  nebula  and  the  primitive 
molten  globe  as  relatively  homogeneous.  In  our  ignorance  of 
what  their  actual  constitution  was  they  doubtless  seem  so  to 
the  mind's  eye;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  have  been 
enormously  more  diversified  than  the  arrangements  which 
succeeded  that  earliest  condition.  And  as  compared  with  our 
present  still  rather  picturesque  civilisation,  the  ultimate  stage 
of  human  evolution  may  present  a  uniform,  not  to  say 
monotonous,  spectacle  to  the  millennial  observer. 

Such  were  some  among  the  fatal  consequences  of  extending 
to  all  phenomena  a  formula  applicable  only  to  industrial  evolu- 
tion. But  the  mischief  did  not  end  there.  Inorganic  pheno- 
mena were  no  sooner  admitted  within  the  pale,  and  subjected  to 
cruel  distortion  by  a  false  adaptation  to  the  laws  of  life,  than 
they  revenged  themselves  by  a  similar  perversion  of  organic 
truth.  In  astronomical  and  geological  history  a  leading  fact 
is  the  consolidation  of  matter  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy, 
which  is  dissipated  into  surrounding  space  under  the  form  of 
heat.  To  us,  indeed,  with  our  persistent  teleology,  it  is  <A« 
leading  fact;  for  by  no  other  natural  process  could  the  earth 
have  become  a  fit  abode  for  living  creatures,  and  eventually  for 
man ;  while  in  all  probability  the  same  process  will  eventually 
bring,  first  civilisation  and  then  all  life  to  an  end.  As  r^ards 
vital  and  social  evolution,  however,  the  case  seems  different. 
Whenever  living  substances  are  built  up  out  of  their  inorganic 
elements  there  is  not  dissipation  but  storage  of  energy,  or  rather 
the  dissipation,  when  it  occurs,  is  an  incidental  accompaniment, 
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the  storage  aa  essential  part  of  tlie  process.  At  each  stage  of 
its  growth  the  individual  possesses  a  greater  amount  of  energy 
than  at  the  previous  stage ;  and  the  same,  I  presume,  holds 
gooti  in  compariog  higher  mth  lower  species  in  the  same  line  of 
development.  Even  if  more  be  not  actually  present,  the  amount 
possessed  is  more  economically  employed,  and  is  therefore 
ptmctically  greater.  If  this  applies  to  physiological  development, 
it  applies  still  more  closely  to  the  higher  evolution,  to  the 
profgreBs  of  ci\"ili8ation  in  all  its  forms.  Wherever  there  is 
material,  moral,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic  advance,  there  is 
eiUier  an  increase  or  a  saving  of  energy,  the  addition  of  a  plus 
or  the  9nhtraction  of  a  minus  quantity.  As  is  well  known,  we 
gain  this  augmente^l  energy  almost  entirely  from  the  sim's  rays, 
diasipfttion  in  one  part  of  the  universe  being  the  condition  of 
accumulation  in  another,  just  as  assimilation  combines  with 
differentiation,  ilisruption  with  integration,  to  keep  the  cosmic 
pfooeas  for  ever  on  foot. 

Facts  so  familiar  need  only  the  most  summary  reference,  and 
|0  none  can  they  have  been  more  familiar  than  to  Hpencer 
KlftiiMtlf  What  is  more,  their  recognition  would  have  left 
iatJlct  the  results  reached  by  him  in  each  special  field  of 
enquiry,  whatever  may  be,  in  other  respects,  the  value  of  these. 
W©  have  then  to  ask  why  his  general  systematisation  should 
bate  lieaii  so  eontrived  as  to  exclude  half  the  truth.  No  doubt 
Ibe  pMsion  for  umfication  will  account  for  much.  But  the 
•Mtmilation  of  orgatiic  to  inorganic  phenomena  is  connected 
mom  concrete  interests,  whose  influence  we  have  now  to 


I  imve  already  pointed  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
tvD  mdeis  of  evolution  are  related  to  the  idem  of  cause  and 
law.  Tlie  facts  of  life  proceed  in  an  orderly  sequence  and 
(xasslllute  a  cycle  of  changes,  easier  to  formulate  than  to  account 
br.  All  other  facts  seem  Uj  occur  by  mechanical  necessity  j  but, 
cxoipl  M  means  to  life  and  intelligence,  they  do  not  easily  lend 
Ihwitffrtywi  to  any  unifying  interpretation.  In  reference,  however, 
lo  fcbv  ooofliet  between  theology  and  science,  causation,  in  the 
wum  of  mediaiiical  necessity,  was  much  more  important  than 
Dfder  snd  law  where  the  problemj^  of  life  were  concerned 
Inoigpaic   eToIution^  or  rather  tiaosformation^  was  accepted 
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without  difficulty  by  men  of  science,  and  even  by  theologians, 
as  something  that  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of 
ordinary  physical  agencies ;  whereas  the  origin  of  species  and 
of  life  itself  could,  as  was  thought,  be  explained  by  nothing 
short  of  supernatural  intervention.  Now,  by  assimilating  the 
two  series,  which  in  reality  were  so  widely  contrasted,  our 
philosopher  hoped,  in  a  subconscious  way,  to  gain  the  same 
sort  of  ideal  control  over  the  almost  insoluble  problems  of  life 
that  science  already  exercised  over  stellar  and  terrestrial  origins. 
If  he  could  but  establish  the  same  law  for  all  changes,  then 
nothing  seemed  more  plausible  than  that  they  should  have  a 
common  cause,  and  that  this  should  be  purely  mechanical.  It 
was  as  if  in  the  exchange  between  Diomed  and  Glaucus  the 
armour  of  each  had  acquired  the  qualities  of  that  for  which  it 
was  given — as  if  the  power  of  bronze  to  insist  and  penetrate 
had  by  some  magic  art  been  combined  with  the  splendour  and 
preciousness  of  gold. 

Nor  was  the  speculative  interest  of  the  new  method  its  only 
recommendation.  There  was  a  practical  interest  also,  and  this 
had  been  at  work  at  an  even  earlier  period  than  Spencer*s 
adoption  of  the  development-hypothesis,  contributing  indeed 
very  considerably  to  his  adoption  of  that  hypothesis,  and  con- 
verting it  for  him  into  a  moral  certainty.  Brought  up  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  anti-com-law  and  anti-outdoor-relief  agitation, 
our  young  philosopher  had  been  early  imbued  with  the  gospel 
of  self-reliance  and  passionate  hostility  to  State-interference. 
His  training  as  an  engineer  familiarised  him  with  mechanical 
ideas,  with  condensed  and  potent  formulae.  We  can  see  these 
various  influences  acting  in  combination  as  the  inspirers  of  his 
first  great  work,  'Social  Statics,'  whose  very  title  betrays  the 
mechanician.  Perfected  human  society  is  there  conceived 
under  the  form  of  an  equilibrium.  It  is  to  realise  Priestley's 
dream  of  future  felicity  and  Godwin's  ideal  of  political  justice 
by  the  completest  development  of  individuality  co-existing 
with  the  most  inviolable  respect  of  all  for  the  rights  of  each 
Harmony  with  ourselves,  harmony  with  each  other,  harmony 
with  the  environment — these  were  to  be  the  great  words  of  the 
future ;  words  familiar  enough  to  all  philosophy,  but  representing 
ideals  sought  loefore  by  other  means,  by  a  religious  and  literary 
education,  by  a  more  or  less  military  discipline,  by  a  return  to 
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or  mediaeval  tradition,  by  encoumging  natural  instincts 
tmcter  the  idea  that  nature  was  perfect  Spencer  looked  to 
science  for  the  best  intellectual  training;  to  modem  industry 
rather  than  to  ancient  militarism  aa  supplying  the  beat 
standards  of  conduct,  to  nature  interpreted  by  the  idea  of 
progress,  rather  than  to  natiini  stereotyped  and  eternal^  as  the 
true  guide.  He  was  one  of  those  who  in  looking  for  their 
frlhar's  asses  find  a  kingdom — in  this  instance  the  kingdom  of 
erolution  considered  as  an  education  of  the  human  race  by 
gmdual  adaptation  to  its  environment.  We  have  seen  in 
another  connexion  how  the  conception  worked  itself  out  in  his 
•  Law  of  Population'  and  in  tlie  first  form  of  hia  *  Psychology/ 
The  latter  speaks  of  a  movement '  which  is  bearing  humanity 
onward  to  perfection/  with  an  ontliusiasm  mom  chastened  but 
not  Ices  profound  than  Shelley's.  What  we  have  to  note  here 
is  tliat  the  chain  of  evolution  hangs  from  its  future  attachment, 
from  an  ethical  ideal  nieehanically  conceived.  Now,  if  organic 
evolution  aiTords  the  l>est  and  most  promising  tj^  ^^  move- 
ment towards  an  ideal,  inorganic  steadfastness  affords  the  most 
appropiiate  type  of  its  attainment  in  the  moving  equilibrium  of 
Iht  aolar  system ;  and  that  equilibrium  had  been  attained  by 
tnlegralion  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  unbalanced 
foroe  hmng  got  rid  of  by  the  latter  proems. 

Nor  was  tliis  alL  Tlio  great  inorganic  agencies,  gravitation 
and  mdiation,  are  just  those  whose  courses,  defying  all  inter- 
fmvnc^t  ©an  be  predicted  with  the  utmost  assui-ancc,  and  give 
Ihe  fbepost  imprBssion  of  self-sufficing  cosmic  energy.  Thus 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  cosmic  guarantee  for  Shelley's  con- 
JidflDt  prediction  that  man's  *age  of  endless  pe^ace'  should 
'nidy'  if  not,  as  he  thought,  'swiftly  come/  'and  the  un- 
bomided  all  remain  without  a  flaw/  Tlie  stars  in  their  courses 
tmi0A  for  htmum  perfectiou.  Above  all,  ignorant  legislators, 
timil^  they  might  delay,  could  not  permanently  prevent  its 
adtnit  What  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  was 
iiulii^  lo  accomplish  for  tbe  people,  liberation  of  the  individual 
bgr  the  tsiltTidual  for  the  individual  would  inevitably  achieve. 


Tbuft  by  a  itipreme  effort  of  generalisation  the  philosophy  of 
I     Imamr-faim  waa  eirtended  to  the  whole  universe,  involving  the 
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of  phenomena.  Just  as  the  industrial  organisation  of  society 
had  built  itself  up  stone  by  stone,  solely  through  the  unguided 
action  of  individual  desires  in  fruitful  interplay  with  an  in- 
different or  hostile  environment,  so  by  an  analogous  process, 
and  whoUy  without  supernatural  assistance,  had  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  those  individuals  been  gradually  evolved  from  their 
inorganic  elements.  The  'Vestiges'  had  admitted,  and  even 
insisted  on,  a  divine  purpose  in  creation ;  Darwin,  while  silently 
superseding,  had  not  openly  denied  such  a  purpose;  Spencer 
formally  repudiated  it  wherever  such  a  notion  crossed  his  path. 

So  far,  then,  as  theology  was  concerned,  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
author  of  '  First  Principles '  had  merely  worked  out  in  detail 
that  destructive  action  of  reason  on  religious  belief  already 
implied  in  the  law  of  universal  causation  placed  at  the  basis  of 
induction  by  the  author  of  a  '  Sjrstem  of  Logic'  Baden  Powell, 
accepting  evolution  before  Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species  *  appeared, 
had  left  no  argument  for  the  existence  of  Grod  but  the  order  of 
nature,  which  he  professed  to  r^ard  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
superintending  mind.  Spencer  showed  that  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  this  order  was  a  corollary  from  the  conservation 
of  energy,  which  again  was  an  axiom  needing  no  other  proof 
than  the  impossibility  of  expelling  it  from  consciousness.  And 
now  that  liberty  of  speech  had  been  won  for  all  Englishmen  by 
the  heroism  of  a  few  liberal  clergymen,  nothing  seemed  to 
prevent  Mill's  successor  on  the  philosophic  throne  from  openly 
proclaiming,  as  Comte  had  done,  the  substitution  of  science  for 
theology  and  metaphysics.  He  might  even  have  taken  up  this 
position  with  more  assurance  than  Comte,  who,  by  refusing  to 
discuss  the  origin  of  species,  had  left  it  as  a  refuge  for  religious 
speculation. 

Such  an  attitude  need  not,  any  more  than  Comte's,  have 
identified  itself  with  the  dogmatic  atheism  of  D'Holbcujh  or 
of  Bentham.  While  absolutely  excluding  the  existence  of  an 
interfering  creator  like  the  God  of  Catholic  Christianity  and  of 
Islam,  the  synthetic  philosophy  might  have  refused  to  account 
for  the  ultimate  origin  and  meaning  of  mind,  matter,  and  force, 
as  lying  outside  human  experience.  This,  as  already  pointed 
out,  would  have  been  pure  agnosticism,  but  it  would  not  be 
an  adequate  description  of  Spencer's  creed.  He  neither  had 
broken,  nor  did  he  desire  to  break,  with  all  religious  belief  to 
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an  detent  as  that  Brought  up  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
iOTis  TOvivaJ,  he  had  not  escaped  its  influence.  With  all 
bis  professed  hostility  to  teleology  there  is,  I  think,  a  sm^vival  of 
teleolpgical  ideas  in  his  misguided  efforts  to  bring  inorganic 
libfitiomeim  under  a  common  law  of  evolution,  that  fatal  gift, 
3ike  the  girdle  of  Ajax,  by  which  dead  nature  h  hound  to  the 
triumphant  ehariot-wheels  of  ao  anarchic  individualism.  And 
parhapA  there  is  even  more  of  it  in  the  method  of  studying 
evolution  in  reference  to  its  supposed  final  stage  rather  than  aa 
an  exponent  of  cosmic  continuity,  mechanical  causation  being, 
.like  Hector's  sword,  the  weapon  with  which  pn)greas  commits 
foicide.^  Finally,  we  have  the  conviction  that  man  is  advancing 
to  perfection,  subsequently  modified,  but  never  falling  below 
the  expectation  of  a  state  much  surpassing  his  present  condition 
18  le^rda  virtue  and  happiness.  True,  Spencer  justifie-a  his 
expectation  on  mechanical  principles,  by  interpreting  happiness 
aa  ma  equilibrium^  and  evolution  as  a  movement  resulting  in 
e^djlibratiDn.  But  this  very  interpretation  seems  to  point 
Imisrds  an  optimistic  disposition  as  its  effective  source. 

Apart  from  this  personal  leaning  towards  theism,  8penc«r 
iMd  an  inherited  English  fondness  for  the  conciliation  of 
djVTeigent  principles  which  fell  in  admirably  with  his  own 
extnoniiBary  powers  of  synthesis  and  generalisation.  Without 
;gatiig  ao  fiv  as  to  assert  that  this  faculty  constitutes  the 
ph]]o00ph]C  in  contradistinction  to  the  scientific  chamcter, 
we  may  at  least  claim  for  it  a  large  place  therein.  More 
particularly  the  chief  philosophies  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  m  greater  degree  than  any  others  since  neo-Flatonism,  have 
Imq  atfttked  by  a  tendency  to  mediate  between  opposite  points 
rf  ^ieir*  Attention  has  ali-eady  lieen  called  to  the  presence  of 
Uu*  constructive  motive  in  the  systems  of  Hegel  and  Corate; 
tad  (he  national  characteristics  of  eaeli  thinker  might  be 
y  illustmted  by  &  comparison  of  their  methods  with 
Spencer's.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  obsen^e  that  the 
,a*«  mode  of  adjusting  differences  does  not  consist, 
Uid  QetuiMi'a,  in  a  bold  identification  of  contradictions, 
like  tlie  Frenclmmn's,  in  assigning  to  theology  and  science 
lirdiy  the  absolute  dominion  over  a  distinct  historical 
trai  agroeably  to  the  more  cautious  and  moderate  genius 
*  Sof^lioolet. '  Aj'ftx,*  1036-35. 
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of  his  people,  in  seeking  for  a  common  ground  between  opposing 
views. 

As  between  religion  and  science,  Spencer  found  such  a 
common  ground  in  their  common  confession  of  ignorance  about 
the  ultimate  conceptions  on  which  they  severally  repose.  All 
lines  of  thought,  according  to  him,  when  pushed  far  enough  back, 
lead  to  an  ultimate  mystery,  to  assumptions  at  once  necessary, 
inexplicable,  and  even  self-contradictory.  He  has  been  severely 
and  not  unjustly  criticised  for  giving  a  positive  value  to  what 
looks  like  a  purely  privative  notion.  Two  ships  out  at  sea 
would  not  be  brought  any  nearer  by  satisfying  their  crews  that 
both  were  sailing  over  an  unfathomable  ocean. 

When  a  pure  agnostic  is  taunted  by  his  theological 
opponents  with  making  a  confession  of  nescience,  he  may  fairly 
retort  that  by  their  own  admission  they  know  no  more  than  he 
does  about  past  eternity  or  actual  infinity,  either  as  independent 
realities  or  as  predicates  of  an  absolute  substance.  Their  theism 
changes  the  name  of  the  difficulty  without  removing  it.  But 
experience  shows  that  this  style  of  controversy,  so  far  from 
reconciling  the  disputants,  rather  increases  the  exasperation  of 
the  religious  believer  and  the  contempt  of  the  rationalist. 

In  point  of  fact,  Herbert  Spencer  felt  that  his  privative 
conception  was  hardly  equal  to  the  mediating  ofBce  imposed  on 
it ;  and  so,  at  any  sacrifice  of  logic,  he  tried  to  give  it  a  positive 
significance.  Philosophy  has  become  familiar  with  it  under 
the  name  of  the  Unknowable,  the  residual  entity  left  in  our 
hands  when  criticism  has  done  its  worst.  He  reaches  it  by 
various  methods.  Thought  seems  by  its  very  nature  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  an  Absolute.  To  think  is  to  condition,  to  represent 
things  as  like  or  unlike,  as  co-existent  or  as  successive,  but 
above  all,  as  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  objects  to  our  subject, 
modified  by  our  mode  of  apprehending  them,  yet  at  the  same 
time  as  independent  of  our  apprehension,  with  a  reality  of  their 
own.  This  reality,  existing  apart  from  all  thought  and  per- 
ception, is  the  Absolute  which  logic  and  psychology  oblige  us 
to  assume,  but  which  by  definition  escapes  all  knowledge. 

So  also  beyond  the  farthest  reach  of  sense  and  imagination 
there  must  still  be  an  existence  to  which  no  limit  can  be  con- 
ceived, for  the  very  idea  of  limitation  implies  something  beyond, 
by  which  the  finite  is  enclosed.     This  is  the  Infinite  ;  and,  like 
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the  Ak'iclute,  it  is  inaccessible  to  consciomneas^  but  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 

Again,  tlie  ultitnate  root-conception  of  science  is  force,  or 
what  we  now  call  energy.  Force  persists ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished— a  truth  known  a  priori ^ 
and  verified  by  our  inability  to  conceive  its  contradictorj\  In 
the  Ust  analysis^  force  is  what  resists  our  voluntary  efforts. 
Being  outside  consciousness,  we  cannot  identify  it  with  muscular 
tension  or  any  other  form  of  feeling.  Thus  we  know  that  it 
e.Tists,  hut  not  what  it  is.  In  asserting  that  it  persists  we  assert 
an  unconditioned  reality  without  beginning  or  end. 

Tleligion  adso  pi'oclaims  such  a  reality  under  the  name  of 
God ;  and  the  highast  development  of  religious  philosophy — 
represeiitcd  by  lU^nsera  Bampton  Lectures — cornea  to  the  con- 
clusion that  God  in  Ms  true  nature  cannot  be  known  or  con- 
ceived, iliisj  then,  is  the  common  ground  between  religion  and 
ience,  the  basis  of  their  future  reconciliation.  Science  takes 
enomena  for  its  field,  and  reduces  them  to  invariable  laws, 
with  Spencer's  own  pliilosophy  of  evolution  as  its  most  compre- 
lieiiaive  repi^sentative.  Eeligion  takes  the  unknowable  cause^ 
ffuhstanoai  and  container  of  all  things  as  the  object  of  its 
characteristic  emotions^  an  abiding  i^ealm  of  awe  and  mystery^ 
an  eternal  l^eyoni  This  is  the  supreme  differentiation  of 
Uunaght  into  two  distinct  masses,  which  at  the  same  time  are 
tnt^rated  into  one  complete  system  of  philosophy. 


Herbert  Spencer  was  toought  up  among  harmonies  of 
Science  and  Scripture,  which,  no  donbt,  he  learned  to  look  on 
Wlh  supreme  disdain,  Tliey  have  long  been  consigned  to 
oontempt  and  oblivion ;  but  we  may  safely  affirm  that  none 
among  them  all  could  have  been  so  audacious  in  its  assumptions, 
ao  iUogieal  in  its  reasonings,  or  ao  hopelessly  inacceptable  to  the 
p^ttim  at  issue,  as  the  scheme  of  reconciliation  supplied  by  hia 
dim  'Fiwt  Principles.'  Eveiy  argument  advanced  in  his 
of  theology,  under  its  various  forms  of  theism,  pan- 
and  atheism,  might  be  turned  with  telling  effect  against 
hia  own  dc»gniatie  agnosticism,  Kone  of  them,  indeed,  has  ever 
been  ao  ovwtly  self-contrailictory  as  to  call  the  universe  *  the 
naaUbftaliofi  of  an  Unknowable  Power/  Nor  is  the  matter 
mtmdeA  by  oalliiig  it  'mi  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  whence 
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all  things  proceed/  Nothing  can  proceed  from  an  infinite 
energy,  and  that  for  two  good  reasons.  There  is  no  place  left 
for  it  to  proceed  into,  and  if  there  were,  the  sum  of  the  infinite 
would  be  increased  by  such  procession,  which  is  absurd.  Nor 
does  the  rehabilitated  Absolute  cut  a  more  satisfactory  figure. 
An  absolute  reality  can  produce  no  states  of  consciousness  in  us, 
or  anything  in  anything,  or  anything  at  all,  without  entering 
into  relations,  that  is,  without  ceasing  to  be  absolute.  In  fact, 
neither  of  these  august  entities,  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute, 
can  appear  in  public  with  Causality  under  pain  of  instant  loss 
of  character.  Then  there  is  an  embarrassing  choice  between 
infanticide  and  suicide.  They  must  make  away  with  the  world 
of  experience  or  themselves  disappear.  That  is  why  the  in- 
determinate mass  of  feeling  lefb  behind  when  the  conditions 
imposed  by  thought  are  eliminated,  has  to  figure  alternately  and 
inconsistently  as  a  product  of  the  Absolute,  and  as  the  Absolute 
itself.  Nor  can  they  part  company  with  knowledge.  To  be 
infinite  the  Infinite  must  include  all  experienced  things,  all 
phenomena,  all  the  knowable;  where  can  we  fix  a  limit  at 
which  these  cease  and  the  Unknowable  begins?  As  to  the 
Absolute,  if  it  is  responsible  for  the  whole  universe  of  experience, 
we  know  more  about  it  than  about  any  isolated  phenomenon 
whatever,  and  in  particular  more  than  we  shall  ever  know  of 
our  best  friends,  or  even  of  ourselves. 

The  proofs  that  these  conceptions  answer  to  realities  are  as 
pitiable  as  the  conceptions  themselves.  The  relative,  we  are 
told,  implies  an  absolute  as  its  correlate.  This  is  true  in  a 
sense,  but  not  in  Spencer's  sense.  Both  are  abstractions,  and 
neither  has  more  reality  than  belongs  to  an  abstraction.  Abso- 
lute monarchs,  absolutely  pure  cocoa,  and  absolutely  straight 
lines,  are  things  which  exist,  or  may  at  any  rate  be  conceived  as 
existing.  But  nobody  except  a  Platonist — if  indeed  a  Platonist 
would  go  so  far — believes  that  there  is  an  independent  objective 
idea,  called  the  Absolute,  in  which  they  participate  and  whence 
they  derive  their  reality.  What  Gterman  philosophers  meant 
by  the  Absolute  is  something  quite  different.  It  is  the  sum  of 
all  existence,  the  absolute  whole  as  compared  with  which  all 
minor  wholes  are  only  relative  totalities.  There  is  nothing 
either  vague  or  self-contradictory  about  such  a  conception.  It 
is  readily  suggested  by  our  experience  of  minor  wholes ;  and  it 
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fulfils  Spencer's  own  conditions  of  cognoscibility  by  being  at 
once  aasimilated  k*  tbese  and  differentiated  from  them.  The 
real  question  is  whether  the  universe  ib  finite  or  infinite;  and  if 
infiiiitej  can  it  be  thought  of  as  a  totality  ?  Grant  the  sum  of 
existenoe  to  be  finite,  and  tj}«a  fa4Ao  it  becomes  an  abaoluto  all ; 
aasume  it  to  be  infinite,  and  forthwith  absoluteness  must  1j6 
reetiicted  to  Oie  purity  of  Cadbury's  cocoa,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
sbire's  political  integrity*  and  the  like.  In  any  case,  absolute- 
ness as  a  conception  remains  perfectly  comprehensible.  So  also 
do^  infinity,  when  used  in  the  only  legitimate  sense,  which  is 
th©  mathematical  sense^  With  i^gard  to  alisolute  and  infinite 
things  a  distinction  must  be  dmw*n.  An  absolute,  that  ia  to 
say,  a  finite  world  is  ideally  knowable,  although  in  actual  ex- 
]»erieiic©  we  may  never  get  to  the  end  of  it.  An  infinite  world, 
un  ilie  other  hand,  can  never  l>e  known  in  all  its  details.  But 
equally  no  one  can  ever  prove  that  thei'e  are  facts  Ijcyontl 
the  farthest  attainable  limits  of  space  and  time  essentially 
diflbrent  Arom  the  contents  of  our  actual  experience.  So  that 
ire  Gannot  say  dogmatically  whether  there  are  iinknowables 
or  not. 

So  much  for  the  unknowables  connected  with  our  ideas  of 
absoluteness  and  infinity,  or  mth  our  want  of  such  ideas*  We 
ape  certainly  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  about  the  extent 
of  the  universe;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  conflating  such 
ipunrnnoe  with  one  or  more  mysterious  entities,  survivals  of  an 
iitealtffm  which  Spencer  heartily  despised  mixed  up  with  a 
iheol^y  from  which  he  could  not  shake  himself  free.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  proofs  of  positive  agnosticism  derived 
from  a  rlirect  analysis  of  consciousness. 

Mind,  according  to  Spencer,  consists  of  feelings,  and  the 
relations  between  feelings — that  is  likeness,  unlikeneas,  co- 
wmlbmm,  and  suooession.  Deducting  the  relations,  feeling 
reraains  as  a  vague  something  of  which  we  know  that  it  is,  but 
Doi  what  it  is,  Unknow^ables,  of  course,  may  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent  by  abstracting  from  those  elements  of  experience 
which  alone  make  experience  intelligible.  At  that  rate  every 
void  in  the  language  might  be  made  the  index  to  a  fr^ 
mysloiyi  for  no  word  haa  a  teat  meaning  in  isolation  from  other 
woi^*  During  the  infency  of  dialectic  various  puzzles  were 
eon^roctod  by  a  similar  proceeding;  but  it  is  not  on  record 
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that  they  were  offered  as  a  support  or  a  substitute  for  the 
fallen  religion  of  Olympus. 

What  makes  this  abstraction  of  the  contents  of  conscious- 
ness from  its  forms  the  more  illegitimate  is  that  the  organising 
cat^ories,  likeness,  etc.,  are  themselves  feelings,  and  are 
described  as  such  by  Spencer  himself  elsewhere.  Thus  the 
unity  of  composition  between  thought  and  its  contents  forbids 
the  erection  of  either  into  an  Absolute  or  an  Unconditioned, 
even  if  the  resulting  abstraction  could  by  any  possibility 
acquire  an  objective  value. 

But  the  Unknowable  is  a  Proteus,  expelled  from  conscious- 
ness it  reappears  as  the  transcendent  cause  of  consciousness,  the 
objective  correlate  of  our  muscular  feelings,  the  hidden  cause  of 
our  fleeting  sense-perceptions.  Here  tliere  is  the  usual  confusion 
of  thought,  the  usual  self-contradiction.  From  the  physiological 
point  of  view  the  sensations,  immediate  or  revived,  out  of  which 
knowledge  is  built  up,  have  their  outward  independent  causes  or 
antecedents.  But  the  physiologist  would  be  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  that  these  antecedents,  conditions,  or  whatever  else  he 
calls  them,  are  unknowable.  He  professes  to  know  a  good  deal, 
if  not  all,  about  them ;  and  he  might  point  to  various  passages 
in  the  *  Principles  of  Psychology '  going  to  prove  that  its  author 
admitted  the  validity  of  his  pretensions.  From  the  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  reference  is  admissible. 
To  the  metaphysician  consciousness  is  a  self-evolving  whole, 
complete  in  itself,  containing,  among  other  elements,  that 
external  world  whence  it  is  alleged  to  be  derived.  Such  notions 
as  externality,  independence,  and  real  existence  cannot  be  used 
to  destroy  its  absoluteness,  being  themselves  products  of  re- 
flexion, and  no  less  part  of  ourselves  than  the  emotions  of  vanity 
or  shame.  To  set  up  an  external  cause  of  phenomena  as  the 
Absolute  implied  by  relativity,  or  as  the  infinite  and  eternal 
energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,  is  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  suicidal.  For  the  sum  of  all  existence  must 
include  consciousness,  which,  as  Descartes  observed,  most  cer- 
tainly is,  whatever  else  is  not.  And  an  infinite  enei^  has 
nothing  to  create,  or  it  would  not  be  infinite. 

Spencer  himself  habitually  viewed  consciousness  as  some- 
thing evanescent,  requiring  an  external  object,  material  or 
otherwise,  for  its  support.     Berkeleyan  idealism,  were  it  true. 
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If  he  thought,  reduce  eToIution  to  a  di^eam ;  and  the  assur- 
auces  of  thfi  idealistfl  that  they  accepted  evolution  seem  only 
to  have  impre^aed  him  as  an  incoiisiatency.  Yet  kU  own  incon- 
sistency in  laying  down  lawg  of  evolution  obtaining  at  a  timo 
when  conseiousnas^s,  as  known  to  xi%  did  not  exist,  is  at  least 
as  great  To  say  that  the  conceptions  of  time,  space,  matter, 
motion,  and  force  witli  which  he  operates  are  but  symbols  of  an 
unknowable  reality  does  not  save  the  logical  situation.  What 
unknowable  cannot  lie  symbolised.  We  only  recognise 
Appearances  as  symbols  of  realities  when  w^e  know  that  for 
which  they  stand.  And  assuming  material  objects,  the  contents 
of  spac4?  and  time,  the  carriers  of  ibrce^  to  be  mere  sjinbols,  the 
pi^e^umption  is  that  the  things  syml>olised,  if  numljer  be  pre- 
dicable  of  them  at  all,  ai«  as  numeroius  as  their  sensible  pepre- 
»entations.  Yet  the  Unknowable  always  figures  as  a  singular 
Qooii  in  Spencer's  pages ;  and  he  tries  to  find  a  reason  for  this 
conception  of  it  as  one.  in  the  supposed  unity  of  the  physical 
foroas^  which  really  is  no  more  than  a  correlation.  We  shall 
pWMontly  see  that  it  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  other  than  agnostic 
moiled  of  thought.  But  before  discussing  this  point,  the  religious 
side  of  the  synthesis  has  to  be  considered. 


Spencer  seems  to  regard  religion  as  an  attempt  to  explain 
tbe  universe,  leading,  so  far  as  e-ach  particular  explanation  goes, 
to  inevitable  failure  and  despair;  hut  leading  also  to  tlie 
inibitructible  admission  of  a  reality  beyond  experience.  Were 
Uita  a  true  reading,  his  philosopliy,  so  far  from  differentiating 
rellgUNi  and  science,  would  rather  tend  to  identify  the  two,  at 
leiit  in  respect  to  their  final  results.  On  tlie  points  where  they 
dtllkr  religion  would  cease  to  exist,  by  the  mere  fact  that  science 
Imd  disproved  and  supeneded  its  explanation  of  phenomena ; 
while  even  the  meagre  office  of  referring  phenomena  to  an 
nnkaowmble  cause  is  taken  from  faith  and  assigned  to  rmsc^n  by 
Sfieaieer  Unuielf,  Spencerians,  if  there  are  any,  may  contend 
tlM  the  contrast  lies  not  in  the  lieliefs  themselves,  but  in  the 
i  thi^  excite ;  feelings  of  awe  and  mystery  being,  on  the 
BW,  peculiarly  associated  with  religion.  But  religious 
beUeb  have  no  monopoly  in  this  msfM?ct  j  according  to  Spencer's 
Adrai^aion  such  feelings  can  l>e  equally  associated  with 
truth*    One  of  his  own  very  last  writings  contains  an 
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eloquent  page  on  space  and  its  properties,  more  particularly 
those  revealed  by  the  geometiy  of  projection,  where  the  relations 
thus  disclosed  are  described  in  language,  recalling  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  as  something  marvellous  and  astounding ;  space  itself 
being  characterised  as  a  transcendent  mystery,  not  because  we 
are  ignorant  of  its  origin,  but  because — according  to  this  singu- 
larly dogmatic  agnostic — we  are  certain  that  it  is  without 
origin  and  without  end.  Here  there  is  no  mention  of  religion ; 
and  whereas  religious  emotion  was  before  reconmiended  as  a  thing 
to  be  preserved  and  cultivated  by  mankind,  the  contemplation 
of  infinite  and  eternal  space  is  spoken  of  as  '  too  overwhelming  to 
be  dwelt  upon,'  as  generating  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  oppression.^ 

The  truth  is  that  the  emotions  of  awe  and  mysteiy,  apt  to 
be  generated  by  aU  intense  and  high  speculation,  become  asso- 
ciated with  joy  and  gladness  in  the  religious  mind  precisely 
because  it  is  not  agnostic,  because  religious  belief  is,  for  the 
believer,  a  communion  with  the  imseen,  not  a  bare  admission 
of  God's  existence  combined  with  a  hopeless  ignorance  of  his 
attributes,  but  a  bringing  of  those  attributes  themselves  within 
the  range  of  experience.  Hence  religion  is  nothing  if  not  a 
revelation,  given  to  the  simple  theist  in  the  world  and  human 
life ;  to  the  heathen  in  immemorial  traditions,  omens,  oracles, 
and  apparitions;  to  the  Catholic  Christian  in  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  ecclesiastical  authority;  to  the  Protestant 
Christian  in  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  private  judgment  or 
private  inspiration;  to  the  mystic  as  a  direct  personal  com- 
munication with  the  All-One,  the  centre  and  source  of  things. 
Spencer,  when  he  first  wrote  about  it,  only  knew  religion  imder 
the  debased  sceptical  form  of  Mansel's  apology,  or  of  the  still 
more  degraded  ophelism  which  was  its  popular  defence  against 
I'ationalistic  attacks.  A  mere  glance  at  the  more  serious  replies 
to  Mansel  would  have  taught  him  better. 

For  the  origin  of  religion  he  accepted  Hume's  theory, 
generally  current  among  freethinkers,  and  more  highly  elabo- 
rated by  Comte.  The  weak  point  of  this  view  is  that  it  ignores 
the  wide-spread  and  immemorial  belief  in  inunortality,  which 
has  always  formed  an  important  element  in  religion,  both 
directly  as  leading  to  ancestor-worship,  and  indirectly  as  lifting 
the  pretensions  of  mysticism  above  the  restrictions  of  terrestrial 
^  '  Facts  and  Comments,*  p.  205. 
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idperieao©.  In  after  years  Spencer  took  up  the  theory  of 
•ticeator-worship  with  almost  fanatical  ardour,  representing  all 
religion  as  evolved  from  the  provision  originally  made  by 
savages  for  supplying  the  wants,  averting  the  displeasure,  or 
winning  the  favour  of  departed  spirits,  more  particularly  the 
ghosts  of  powerful  chiefs.  Wide  differences  of  opinion  still 
'  liroviil  among  experts  ou  the  subject,  and  its  scientific  bearingB 
aje  at  any  rate  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion.  What 
in  tenets  ujb  here  is  to  notice  that  when  Spencer  came  to 
recogoiae  the  immense  imjiortance  of  human  survival  aa  a 
leligious  idea,  he  should  still  have  omitted  all  consideration  of 
its  claims  from  his  professed  reconciliation  between  religion 
tmd  ftciettod.  In  the  latest,  as  in  the  earliest  edition  of  *  First 
I*rinciples/  there  is  an  ominous  silence  about  this  side  of  the 
question^ — ^a  aide  which  for  many  constitutes  its  sole  importance. 
Here  there  is  no  comforting  reservation  of  an  ultimate  mystery  ; 
not  a  chance  of  truth  survives.  Until  a  year  before  the  pliilo- 
aopher*a  death  that  silence  remained  unbroken.  Even  then  the 
iaieimt  soems  to  have  been  personal  rather  than  philosophicah 
We  are  told,  as  something  not  generally  recognised,  that  agnostics 
da  not  look  on  the  approach  of  death  with  absolute  indifference,* 
This  will  hardly  mme  as  a  surprise  t^  the  general  public,  who 
seem  rather  inclined  to  think  that  agnostics  view  it  with  more 
concern  than  their  Christian  neighbours.  Tliey  will  be  quite 
pt^pfired  to  hear  that  the  leading  agnostic  did  not  like  the 
protpeot  As  might  have  been  expect^,  he  rather  sadly  rejects 
Hid  idea  of  a  future  life.  It  originated  in  nothing  better  than 
Urn  btaeless  savage  superstition  of  '  a  wandering  double  suggested 
by  dfoapiB  which  comes  hack  on  awaking  and  goes  away  for  an 
faHMnita  lime  at  death/  It  is  dispelled  by  our  experience  of 
*  the  close  connexion  between  bitiin  and  consciousneas,  and  the 
abfienoe  of  evidence  that  the  latter  can  go  on  when  the  former 
baa  become  inactive.  What,  then,  becomes  of  consciousness^ 
and  what  was  it  to  begin  with  ?  *  We  can  only  infer  that  it  is 
a^iecialiflad  and  individualised  form  of  that  InAnite  and  Eternal 
EiiiBrgy  which  tmnsoends  both  our  knowledge  and  our  imagi^ 
uatioD  I  and  tliat  at  death  its  elements  lapse  into  the  Infinite 
and  £l«mal  Energy  whence  they  were  derived/' 

This  ia  the  old  Iiindc»o  doctrine  of  absorption,  released  from 
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the  superstition  of  metempsychosis.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
agnosticism  but  pantheism.  And  just  because  of  a  certain  sub<- 
consciousness  on  Spencer's  part  that  it  meant  peuitheism  was 
the  deliverance  delayed  so  long.  But  all  who  could  read 
between  the  lines  and  disregard  misleading  phrases  must  have 
discerned  a  strong  pantheistic  element  in  the  earliest  form  of 
*  First  Principles.'  True  the  section  on  the  Unknowable  con- 
tains a  passage  in  which  pantheism  is  examined  and  rejected 
as  self-contradictory.  But  in  the  first  place  it  ofiTers  as  a 
definition  of  the  doctrine  attacked  one  that  few,  if  any,  pantheists 
would  accept ;  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  self-created.  And 
in  the  next  place  the  ultimate  disproof  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
theologies,  resolves  itself  into  the  assumption  that  self-existence 
is  inconceivable — an  assimiption  practically  negated  by  Spencer's 
own  doctrine  of  eneigy,  supplemented  by  his  assertions  about 
space.  The  principles  really  most  distinctive  of  pantheism  are, 
that  the  universe  is  constituted  as  an  absolute,  self-sufficient, 
impersonal  whole;  that  its  unity  becomes  individualised  and 
self-conscious  in  man;  that,  so  conceived,  it  is  an  object  of 
religious  reverence;  all  religions,  in  fact,  deriving  whatever 
value  they  possess  from  the  more  or  less  overt  recognition  of 
this  fundamental  unity.  So  understood,  pantheism  has  always 
offered  the  most  obvious  reconciliation  between  faith  and  reason, 
religion  and  science ;  and  this  explains  why  the  agnostic  com- 
promise, after  first  breaking  away  from  pantheism,  inevitably 
gravitated  back  into  its  sphere  of  influence. 

Herbert  Spencer  had  apparently  never  read  or  even  opened 
Spinoza.  Yet  the  points  in  common  between  their  systems 
are  numerous  and  startling.  The  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
of  *  First  Principles '  is  the  Power  of  the  *  Ethica ' ;  the  co- 
existence in  complete  distinction  of  mind  and  matter  repro- 
duces the  similar  relation  between  the  attributes  of  Thought 
and  Extension ;  the  unknowable  nature  of  the  Infinite  Energy 
recalls  the  infinite  attributes  of  Spinoza's  one  Substance,  with 
two  of  which  only  can  we  ever  be  acquainted ;  the  Persistence 
of  Force  with  its  evolutionary  corollaries  does  but  give  more 
precision  to  the  ideas  of  self-maintenance  and  of  universal 
causation  inherited  by  Spinoza  from  Stoicism.  Both  philosophers 
repudiate  final  causes ;  both  give  ethics  a  cosmic  basis,  involving 
a  delicate  balance  between  self-assertion  and  disinterestedness  ; 
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£]mlly,  both  affect  a  religious  coloiirmg,  while  the  greatly  de- 
oeased  intensifcy  of  that  colouring  in  the  more  modem  system 
betmys  the  extent  to  which  rationalism  has  gmvm  in  the  two 
centuries  interv^eiiing  bet^i'een  tlieir  eraa. 

The  two  are,  in  fact,  related  not  only  hy  analogy  but  also  by 
de-scent ;  and  to  trace  this  descent  is  to  explain  why  Spencer's 
pantheism  is  of  so  much  less  steady  and  sincere  a  t)7»e  than 
8pino;m's.  Speculating  under  the  direct  influence  of  Hamilton 
and  Mansel,  his  chief,  or  rather  his  sole  metaphysical  teachers, 
Spencer  naturally  imbibed  much  of  their  animosity  tovvartla 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  while  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  sort  of 
induction  current  from  the  objects  of  their  attack.  Falling  on 
an  Intel let^t  bo  splendidly  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  S)Titliesi3 
and  generalisation,  these  remoter  influences  woidd  inevitably 
tend  to  reairauge  ita  ideAs  in  accordacce  with  8chelling*s 
original  model,  which  was  the  philosophy  of  S]>inoza.  That 
abo  had  arisen  fit)ni  a  numljer  of  heterogeneous  sources,  of 
which  mysticism  was  one ;  but  the  training  of  the  Jewish 
optician,  like  the  txaining  of  the  English  engineer,  enabled  him 
to  pick  out  just  those  elements  of  mysticism  which  most  easily 
fit  in  with  the  lessons  of  positive  science. 

On  certain  points,  however,  Spencer  approaches  more  nearly 
to  theism  than  to  pantheism.  There  are  passages,  as  we  have 
leen,  where  he  identiBea  Grod,  or  the  Unknowable,  with  the  sum 
of  aU  existence,  including  the  individual  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  great  whole.  But  there  are  others  again  where  this 
mysterious  power  figures  rather  as  the  transcendent  cause  t>f 
thing!!  ^  titan  as  their  immanent  substance,  where  tlie  possibility 
ift  ojiened  of  its  possessing  something  much  higher  than  what  we 
call  personality,*  where  the  indi\^dnal  is  not  a  specialised  form 
of  thie  Unknowable,  but  an  agency  tlirough  wliicli  it  works.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the  Spencerian  philo- 
sophy to  which  thoae  might  api^eal  who  reganl  it  as  definitely 
deitmetive  of  alt  religiuus  Imlief.  Tlie  formula  of  evolution  ia 
10  eoDStnicted  that  the  most  determined  atheist  might  safely 


*  *  I»  fli  not  jUMt  t>o<i!itb]G  thftl  there  i»  &  mcnio  of  being  m  much  tmascend- 
iQf  InUOlgsaoe  mud  WUI  an  thofiG  tmi<u?eDd  mocbanicftl  taoUon  ? '  '  Fir^t 
PlIiKlpJc^'  8«ot.  SI,  p.  109  Ififth  ed.). 
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accept  it,  so  £Eir  as  fidelity  to  mechanical  principles  of  explana- 
tion is  concerned.  As  we  have  seen,  final  causes  are  rigidly 
excluded ;  evidence  of  benevolent  intention  in  the  structure  of 
living  creatures  is  explicitly  denied;  religious  sanctions  are 
allowed  no  place  in  that  highest  t}rpe  of  character  and  conduct 
occasionally  seen  now,  but  reserved  for  future  generations  to 
make  the  heritage  of  alL  And  since  the  residual  mystery  in  its 
ultimate  form,  which  is  the  idea  of  space,  only  suggests  painful 
reflexions,  it  seems  that  on  Spencerian  principles,  according  to 
which  pain  is  wrong,  our  duty  is,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  produces  it.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  duty  to  keep  religious  emotion  out  of  our  lives. 

To  these  indirect  considerations  of  tendency  and  congruity 
must  be  added  the  perfunctory  character  of  Spencer's  fiurgument 
against  atheism.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  inconceiva- 
bility of  self-existence.  Now,  this  diflBculty — admitting  it  to 
be  a  difficulty,  which  many  will  deny — applies  also  to  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case, 
what  becomes  of  dogmatic  agnosticism?  In  the  latter  case, 
what  prevents  the  atheist  from  accepting  the  world  and  refusing 
to  go  a  step  beyond  it  ?  If  twitted  with  not  offering  an  ex- 
planation of  what  exists,  he  may  fairly  reply  that  none  is 
needed,  and  that  according  to  his  opponent  none  can  be  con- 
ceived that  would  not  equally  require  to  be  explained.  If  asked 
by  what  right  he  denies  God's  existence,  he  may  reply  with 
equal  fairness  that  the  burden  of  proof  falls  on  the  affirmative 
side.  Divine  activity  is  the  necessary  condition  of  belief  in  a 
divine  being.  Where  no  such  activity  makes  itself  felt,  no 
such  belief  can  be  required.  Appearances  once  quoted  in 
evidence  of  it  have  been  explained  away  by  Spencer  and  others 
as  the  result  of  unconscious  physical  agencies.  Qaod  gratis 
asseritur  gratis  negatur.  A  theory  consistent  with  every  known 
fact  and  open  to  no  objections  but  what  apply  equally  to  every 
other  theory,  actual  or  conceivable,  holds  the  field. 

So  far  our  resolute  and  uncompromising  friend,  with  whom 
the  belated  Spencerian  must  be  left  to  adjust  his  differences  as 
best  he  may.  There  remains  the  element  whence  the  whole 
system  took  its  name,  that  is  the  element  of  pure  agnosticism. 
Ehetorically  the  strongest,  tliis  is  logically  the  worst  represented 
in  '  First  Principles.'     I  have  already  explained  what  is  the 
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position  of  the  pure  agnostic ;  and  the  foregoing  analyBis  will 
suffioa  to  show  how  little  sliare  it  lias  in  Spencer  s  attempted 
reconciliation  of  science  and  i-eligion.  What  it  does  most 
effectually  is  to  tlisguise  the  really  pantheistic  character  of  the 
eompromi^  both  from  the  plulosopher  himself  and  from  his 
public — ^more  especially  from  the  feminine  part,  wliich  was 
considerable,  of  that  puljlic.  Not  until  ten  years  or  more  after 
tlie  appearance  of  *  First  Priuciplea '  did  genuine  agnosticiBm 
become  a  prominent  element  in  English  rationalism,  Spencer's 
>  lilgli  authority  as  an  evolutionist  gave  increased  momentum  to 
lilia  current  whoa  it  was  once  started ;  but  hia  incoherent  and 
vacillating  treatment  also  served  to  confuse  the  logical  issues  of 
tlie  whole  contruvei-sy,  and  to  embarrass  the  position  of  moi-e 
eonststent  thinkers. 


At  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  idtimate 
tiieological  questions  had  hardly  come  up  for  discussion;  or 
rather  the  revolution  of  opinion  witlun  the  Chuif  h  had  led  to 
their  proviaional  postponement.  In  the  fifties  natural  theolog\% 
witli  as  much  metaphysics  as  its  study  involved,  had  been  very 
mucli  to  the  fn>nt.  Such  was  the  dread  of  Biblical  criticism 
nourished  by  the  then  dominant  Evangelical  party  that  the 
existence  of  God  seemed  a  safer  subject  of  discussion  than 
Hcriptnral  infallibility.  In  eight  volumes  of  essays  published 
by  distinguished  meml}er3  of  the  two  gt^at  English  Universities 
there  occurs  only  one  ver>^  cautious  reference  to  the  points 
miaect  by  Gospel  criticisni,^  while  Baden  Powell  was  permitted 

'to  indulge  in  some  very  plain  si>eaking  abc»ut  the  accepted 
arguments  for  theism,^  WilHam  Smithes  '  Thomdale/  and 
Ujuuiers  Bampton   Lectures,   widely   contrasted  in  all  other 

^fespeds,  and  proceeding  fi-om  opposite  tiieological  cam  pa, 
exhibit  the  same  curious  combination  of  timidity  and  daring. 
Tiwm  who  tried  Uj  break  down  the  taboo  were  chaige^l  witli 
iieillli;    and   the    abstract  question    whether    miracles    are 

l|KMulite  waa  invariably  raised  to  block  a  scientific  examination 

iof  tlie  iaered  documents. 

By  a  united  and  powerful  effort  the  Essayists  put  an  end 

^  II  Doetum,  chtfACieriaiioaUy  onough,  Id  H.  B»  WUson'a  *  Bebeme^  of 
gt)M«li«ii  Ooiiitir«li«Daioii '  (<  Oxford  Eiisayi,'  L&S7,  pp.  117^). 

•  *  The  Study  of  tke  Evidea^jes  ^l  Nftttinl  Tbeologf  '  (Op.  ctf.,  p,  ISl). 
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to  this  unworthy  strategy ;  and  the  path  of  future  enquiry  was 
still  further  cleared  by  the  unanswerable  criticism  of  Colenso. 
Theologians  might  sneer  at  his  arithmetical  puzzles,  or  belittle 
a  scholarship  far  exceeding  their  own;  but  they  could  hardly 
pretend  that  appeals  to  the  divine  onmipotence  were  particularly 
relevant  to  the  authorship  or  authenticity  of  the  Hexateuch. 
And  simultaneously  with  this  new  phase  of  religious  interest, 
metaphysical  interests  were  becoming  daily  more  discredited. 
The  final  submergence  of  Coleridge  and  his  school;  Buckle's 
literary  success;  the  increasing  authority  of  Comte  and  Mill; 
the  revival  of  Benthamism;  the  banloruptcy  of  Hamilton's 
pseudo-Kantian  philosophy — all  told  as  solvent  forces  on  the 
vague  spiritualism  behind  which  traditional  orthodoxy  had 
taken  refuge.  On  the  positive  side,  Grove,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Lyell  were  giving  a  speculative  and  romantic  interest  to 
physical  science  equally  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  unverifiable  but 
not  unfalsifiable  guesses.  A  noble  spirit  of  humanity  too  was 
abroad,  chiefly  animating  those  who  fought  on  the  liberal,  pro- 
gressive side,  profiting  by  the  world-wide  victories  of  the  liberal 
party,  with  Mill  for  its  prophet,  with  Mill's  *  Utilitarianism '  for 
its  gospel,  with  the  foremost  of  England's  young  statesmen  for 
Mill's  ardent  disciples. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  what  has  to  be  said  about  the 
next  attempted  compromise  between  reason  and  religion.  Tliis 
was  the  book  called  *  Ecce  Homo,'  the  most  famous  and  brilliant 
work  of  a  brilliant  writer.  Professor,  or  to  give  him  the  title  he 
received  late  in  life.  Sir  John  Seeley,  one  conspicuous  among 
the  band  of  scholars  and  thinkers  who  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century  raised  Cambridge  from  a  mere  home  of  learning 
into  a  focus  of  ideas  and  an  illuminator  of  English  opinion. 

'  Ecce  Homo,'  described  on  its  title-page  as  *  a  Survey  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,'  appeared  anonymously  in  1865, 
and,  although  its  authorship  soon  became  an  open  secret,  was 
never  publicly  acknowledged  during  Seeley's  lifetime.  It  is 
easier  to  understand  why  secrecy  should  have  been  at  first 
observed  than  why  it  was  so  long  maintained.  After  all  that 
had  been  won  by  the  Broad  Church  clergy  for  the  laity  even 
more  than  for  themselves,  religious  freedom  still  remained  very 
limited  in  England  forty  years  ago,  nor  is  it  even  now  complete. 
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A  historian  might  hold  whatever  views  he  liked  in  private ;  but 
the  reputation  of  having  written  a  dangerous  book  might  still 
be  expectett  to  interfere  with  his  chances  of  academic  promotion. 
As  it  happened,  *  Ecce  Homo/  so  far  from  having  this  effect,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  contrary  effect.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  Professor  See  ley  owed  tlie  chair  of  Modem  History  at 
Cambridge  to  Gladstone,  who  read  his  lK)ok,  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  accepted  its  general  tendency  as  highly  favourable  to 
dogmatic  orthodoxy*  But  this  wbls  hardly  the  general  opinion. 
l/ard  Shafleabury,  a  rigid  Evangelical  of  the  old  school,  described 

*  Ecce  Homo '  as  having  been  *  vomited  fi-om  the  jaws  of  hell.* 
To  read  it  gave  Pusey  the  same  sort  of  pain  that  he  received 
from  Benan's  *Vie  de  J6sns/*  Still  more  significant  was  the 
belief  widely  spread  among  young  ladies  thirty  years  ago  that 
it  was  written  by  Strauss,  English  giris  could  hardly  have 
evolved  this  grot^que  idea  from  their  owti  moral  consciousness, 

[slid  it  ia  reasonable  to  coBclude  that  they  derived  it  from  in- 
formants who  reMily  identified  the  anonymous  author  of  '  Ecce 
Homo '  with  the  one  anti-Christiau  writer  whose  name  was  most 
familiar  to  them. 

Even  in  England  there  are  extremists  to  whom  a  compromise 
ia  more  hateful  than  the  opposite  extreme.     Fitzjames  Stephen, 

r  who  afterwards  became  the  most  thoix^ugh  mtionalist  of  the  age, 
Attacked  '  Ecce  Homo/  less  \dolently  indeed  than  Loril  Shaftes- 
biirj%  but  with  more  incisive  sarcasm,  calling  its  author  *  a  sheep 
in  wolfs  clothing/  ^  and  preferring  Paley's  '  Evidences '  to  *  a 
whole  cartload  *  of  such  lKx>ks,*  The  more  onlinary  phrase,  if 
IcM  epigrammatic,  would  in  this  instance  have  been  rather  more 
appropriate.  Like  most  modem  mtionalists,  including  Stephen 
himself,  Seeley  had  l.»een  brought  up  in  an  Evangelical  family, 
and,  while  discarding  all  pietism,  retained  through  life  a  deep 

r  fdigious  feeling,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  what  he  considered 
cnlial  Cluistianity  as  its  absolute  form.     On  the  other  hand, 

jmonl  intoresta  weire  witli  him  supreme,  and  the  chief,  if  not 

[the  tole.  value  of  Christianity  lay  in  its  furtherance  of  these. 
But  for  that  purpose  its  value  is  iuestimable,  and  the  object  of 

*  Ecce  Homo '  is  to  bring  out  this  view  in  full  relief. 

*  |[orle]p*»  *  Life  of  Gladstoue/  VoU  n.,  p.  167, 
»  *  lil©  of  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen;  p,  900* 

*  ■  Horae  Sibb«tic»e/  Third  Series,  p.  m. 
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To  make  man  moral  and  to  keep  him  so  two  agencies  are 
indispensable.  Conscience  has  first  to  be  awakened  by  a  win- 
ning, commanding  personality;  it  has  then  to  be  kept  in 
operation  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  public  opinion,  by 
life  in  a  society  organised  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  pure, 
just,  and  beneficent  conduct.  Now,  of  all  known  personalities, 
the  most  winning  and  commanding  was  Christ's ;  of  all  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  goodness  the  most  efficacious  had  been  his 
Church.  His  work  was  to  redeem  mankind  from  selfishness 
and  suspicion  by  kindling  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  hitherto 
unknown.  He  kindled  it  by  the  combined  force  of  precept  and 
example,  by  showing  that  the  very  noblest  representative  of 
the  race  could  find  even  in  the  most  d^raded  some  image  and 
likeness  of  himself.  The  society  he  founded  resembled  and  sur- 
passed the  Boman  empire  in  its  world-embracing  character; 
but,  unlike  that  empire,  instead  of  destroying  the  virtues  fostered 
by  the  old  tribal  communities  based  on  ties  of  consanguinity, 
it  gave  them  a  wider  extension  and  a  more  enduring  sanction, 
while  abolishing  the  mutual  hostility  which  had  been  their 
curse.  As  an  ethical  teacher,  Christ  doubled  the  area  of  morality 
by  adding  the  duty  of  positive  beneficence  to  the  duty  of  abstin- 
ence &om  injury.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  it  a  depth  before 
unknown  by  substituting  the  obligation  of  right  feeling  for  the 
obligation  of  outward  performance. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  a  Unitarian  might  not 
accept,  or,  giving  him  the  genius,  might  not  have  written. 
Indeed,  it  early  became,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  a 
commonplace  of  culture  to  observe,  when  *Ecce  Homo'  was 
mentioned  in  conversation,  that  the  author  occupies  himself 
exclusively  with  the  human  aspect  of  Christ's  mission.  The 
narrowest  orthodoxy  wiU  of  course  allow  that  there  was  such  an 
aspect,  that  Christ  was  perfect  man  no  less  than  perfect  God, 
will  even  on  occasion,  and  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest, 
draw  attention  to  the  fatal  error  committed  by  Gnosticism  in 
denying  it.  But  there  are  no  Gnostics  nowadays;  Catholic 
faith  is  threatened  exclusively  from  the  opposite  quarter ;  and, 
as  it  happened,  the  recent  appearance  of  Benan's '  Vie  de  Jesus,' 
by  emphasising  with  far  more  picturesqueness  the  same  side  of 
their  common  subject,  threw  a  sinister  light  on  the  suspected 
drift  of  its  English  rival. 
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If  there  are  times  when  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole, 
there  are  others  when  it  is  worse  than  nothing;  and  to  critics 
like  Lord  Shaftesbury  or  Di\  Pnsey  the  publication  of  *  Ecce 
Homo'  tniist  have  seemed  to  fall  in  one  of  these.  The  very 
dcgmas  round  which  controversy  was  mging,  and  in  whoso 
defeence  Puaeyites  had  joined  hands  with  Itecorditeg — Biblical 
infallibilityj  inlierited  sin,  redemption  from  its  conaeqneuces 
Uunongh  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  Christ's  divinity  as 
Uie  nec^sary  condition  for  his  atoning  efificacy,  and  eternal 
torment  as  the  penalty  attendant  on  its  non-acceptance — these 
were  passed  over  by  the  new  inteipreter  of  the  Gospel  with  a 
silenee  which  was  equivalent  to  their  rejection.  And  this 
ailence  seemed  underlined  by  the  author's  bold  assertion  that 
aanoe  the  title  of  Christian  %vaw  not  forfeited  by  imperfect  morals, 
still  less  need  it  be  forfeited  by  imperfect  belief,  by  doctrinal 
UBsoQudneas.^  Coleridge,  with  all  \m  breadth,  had  refused  the 
of  Christian  to  such  great  and  good  men  as  Milton, 
fewton,  and  Locke ;  Seeley  would  apparently  have  allowed  it 
to  Bathbone  Greg.  Such  charity  might  seem  to  argue  a  personal 
.iioed 

So  complete  indeed  is  tho  absence  of  theology  in  'Ecce 
Homo'  that  even  a  Ubeml  Unitarian  might  have  scrupled  to 
ammand  it  as  a  manual  of  religious  edification.  Apart  from 
ae  mtlier  perfunctory  acknowledgments,  easy  to  interpret  in 
flgumtive  sense,  one  gets  an  impression  that  the  work  of 
refofnung  society  might  l)e  carried  on  without  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a  God.  And  doubtless  what  shocked  Loni  Shaffces- 
bary  so  terribly  was  just  this  divorce  of  the  higher  philanthropy 
from  the  pietism  with  which  in  his  own  life  it  had  been 
[liabituaUy  aasociated. 


Seeley'a  original  intention  had   been  to  follow  up  'Ecce 

HiitDO  *  by  another  volume,  having  for  its  subject  Christ  as  tho 

I  eieatof  of  modeni  theology  and  religion  *    That  vohime  never 

llppeind*  nor  is  any  outline  of  it  known  to  have  been  prepared. 

'Bill  001116  hints  dropped  at  the  conclusion  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  show 

lhji£,  acoordiug  to  the  author,  Christ's  principal  work  in  this 

I  was  to  ilispel  the  terrors  with  wMch  death  had  hitlierto 

klieen  itioeiated.    How  '  he  reconciled  men  to  natui^  as  well  oa 


nnt 
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tx)  each  other  by  offering  them  new  views  of  the  Power  by  which 
the  world  is  governed,  by  his  ovm  triumph  over  death,  and  by 
his  revelation  of  eternity ' — was  to  have  been  the  subject  of  that 
intended  sequeL^ 

If  we  may  take  the  mental  progress  of  any  one  man  as  a 
sign  of  how  the  most  highly  trained  academic  opinion  was 
drifting,  it  seemed  more  ominous  for  the  traditional  religion  that 
such  a  promise  should  have  been  made  and  left  unfulfilled  than 
that  Christ's  relation  to  theology  should  have  been  altogether 
ignored.  Seeley  did  indeed  subsequently  bring  out  a  volume 
called '  Natural  Beligion/  whose  contents  will  fall  to  be  described 
in  a  later  chapter.  For  the  present  I  need  only  say  that  so  far 
from  reassuring  those  whom  his  first  essay  had  alarmed,  it  was 
of  a  character  to  confirm  their  worst  suspicions.  A  good  work- 
ing religion  can,  it  seems,  dispense  with  a  personal  Grod  as  well 
as  with  a  future  life.  When  pressed  with  r^ard  to  the  latter, 
Seeley  did  indeed  declare  that  we  should  believe  in  it,  but  added 
that  we  should  think  of  it  as  little  as  possible.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  this  extremely  curt  confession  of  faith,  one  thing 
at  any  rate  seems  certain.  It  does  not  represent  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  or  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Tolstoi  may  be  right  or  he 
may  be  wrong  in  holding  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
expressly  denied  a  future  life.  But  if  he  believed  in  it,  he 
certainly  thought,  and  wished  others  to  think,  a  great  deal 
about  it.  Seele/s  ingenuity  was  marvellous,  and  might  con- 
ceivably have  got  over  the  diflBculty ;  but  we  may  infer  fix)m  his 
not  facing  it  that  it  was  too  much  for  his  historical  sincerity. 

In  *  Ecce  Homo  *  the  Gospel  miracles  are  generally  referred 
to  as  supernatural  events  whose  authenticity  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting.  A  critic  who  took  this  point  of  view  could 
hardly  fail  to  accept  the  Resurrection  as  historically  and  literally 
true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tone  of '  Natural  Eeligion ' 
seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  its  author  still  clung  to 
his  early  belief  in  the  miraculous.  And  with  the  surrender  of 
miracles  that  particular  evidence  for  a  future  life  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Such  in  brief  seems  to  have  been  the  process 
through  which  Seeley  passed;  and  in  default  of  more  certain 
information,  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  reason  why  his  promised 
undertaking  was  abandoned. 

>  Og,  du,  p.  862. 
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Bead  in  the  light  of  its  actual  sequel,  whicli>  as  we  now  see, 
'was  a  more  logical  sequel  than  the  promised  theological  treatise 
that  it  replaced, '  Ecce  Homo '  comes  out  in  its  true  character 
aa  an  attempted  reconciliation  between  posirivism  and  Chria- 
tianitjr;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  historian  of  rationalism,  as  a 
temporary  compromise  between  the  two* 

Positiviam  must  here  be  understood  not  in  the  more  general 
seme  associated  with  it  by  modern  usage,  but  in  the  strict  sense 
of  Anguste  Comte's  philosophy  and  religion.  Whether  Seeley 
had  ever  studied  these  at  first  hand  does  not  appear;  in  all 
csases  contemporary  literature  numt  have  given  liim  an  acquaint* 
ajice  with  them  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  remarkable 
tiling  ts  that  while  the  earlier  English  students  had  begim,  like 
Cotnte  himself,  with  the  scientific  side  of  positivism,  and  had 
either  neglected  its  social  applicatians^  or  had  summarily 
rejected  them  as  chimerical,  it  was  just  those  applications 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  seem  to  have  inspired  what  was 
masl  striking  in  *  Ecce  Homo  * ;  while  the  scientific  \aew  of 
nature  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  theology  first  appears  tn 
*  Natural  Religion*'  An  explanation  of  this  rather  anomalous 
course  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Seeley's  entrance 
oti  manhood  and  active  life  fell  at  a  time  when  special  attention 
wia  being  drawn  to  the  religious  side  of  Comte's  teaching  by 
hk  death,  by  the  foundation  of  a  positivist  community  in 
I^ndoQf  by  the  translation  of  hia  'Catechism,'  and  by  the 
noiioea  of  it  published  in  various  English  reviews.  Some  fifteen 
yeftiB  before,  Comte's  influence,  on  its  first  introduction  into 
English  thought,  gave  a  sudden  shock  to  one  of  the  Oxfonl 
Hi^  Churchmen,  quickening  his  movement  towards  Rome  as 
the  gtml  historic  representative  of  Christendom,  And  it  would 
QOl  be  surprising  if  a  young  Cambridge  man  of  Evangelical 
tminiiig  atid  liberal  aympatlues  should,  uuder  the  same  im* 
pulmon,  be  led  to  construct  his  '  Ideal  of  a  Cltristiau  Church ' 
oiider  forms  vetj^  different  from  Ward's,  and  approacMug  niucli 
nejirly  to  the  secularist  type,  but  still,  nominally  at 
within  the  limits  of  Christianity  and  in  avowed  udhei^nce 
to  iti  Auibor, 

Tlie  scheme  looked  well  on  paper ;  and  it  had  the  advantage 
«wer  Comte's  of  involving  a  far  less  violent  breach  of  continuity 
vilh  estUting  traditions.  At  the  same  time»  having  been 
TOL.  XL  fi 
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moulded  ander  Protestant  influences,  it  did  not  give  the  shock 
to  reason  involved  in  the  association  of  Catholic  imagery  and 
ritual  with  the  negation  of  Grod  and  of  personal  immortality. 
The  logical  weakness  of  'Ecce  Homo'  lies  elsewhere,  in  its 
unpardonable  distortion  of  history,  for  which  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  age  is  partly,  though  not  entirely,  respon- 
sible. If  the  legendary  words  attributed  to  Pilate  were  really 
uttered,  they  could  not  have  been  associated  with  much  more 
misleading  ideas  in  his  own  mind  or  the  mind  of  his  audience 
than  those  left  with  the  readers  of  the  volume  to  which  they 
have  given  so  telling  a  title.  An  almost  wholly  uncritical 
acceptance  of  documentary  material,  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
data,  a  still  more  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  passages 
selected,  an  omission  of  what,  if  included,  would  alter  the  whole 
point  of  view — ^these  are  the  most  obvious  features  of  Seeley's 
method,  and  attention  was  duly  called  to  them  by  contemporary 
critics.^  Whatever  other  virtues  may  be  favoured  by  this 
revised  version  of  the  Gospel,  veracity  cannot  profit  by  an 
attempt  to  read  the  religion  of  humanity  into  the  dreams  of 
millenarian  Communism. 

Our  modem  ethical  standards  have  their  real  root  in  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  Tet  the  author,  though 
himself  an  accomplished  Hellenist,  uses  these  chiefly  as  a  foil 
to  imaginary  Christian  perfections,  actually  degrading  them 
even  below  the  level  of  old  Hebrew  teaching.  He  does  not 
indeed  attempt  to  conceal  the  place  given  to  the  idea  of 
humanity  by  Stoicism;  but  he  seriously  represents  it  as  an 
offence  given  to  the  nationalist  conscience  of  Boman  civilisation, 
needing  to  be  made  acceptable  by  an  authoritative  edict  from 
Palestine.* 

Apart  from  such  exaggerations,  Seeley  is  of  course  perfectly 
within  his  rights  when  he  urges  that  the  question  how  far  the 
Christian  ideal  was  anticipated  by  Greek  philosophy  is  of 
secondary  importance.  Since  Aristotle,  and  even  earlier  than 
Aristotle,  moralists  have  known  that  to  tell  men  what  to 
do  is  one  thing,  to  prevail  on  them  to  do  it  another,  and  an 

>  See  especially  a  powerful  article  in  the  '  Westminster  Review,*  for  1866, 
by  Henry  Sidgwick  (reprinted  in  his  *  MisceUaneous  Essays  and  Addresses,* 
1904). 

«  •  Eooe  Homo,'  p.  151 
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iBComparaljly  haiider  tbiiig.  Wliether  Chiialianity  has  actually 
exercised  tliis  perauaaivc  power  is  a  purely  liistorical  qTu^tinn, 
quite  distiiict  fmm  the  question  of  its  truth  and  origin.  Those 
who  take  the  affirmative  side  have  to  dhow,  fh^t  that  there 
Ims  been  a  real  improvement  in  conduct,  and  secondly  that  It 
has  arisen  from  the  cause  assigned.  But  if  we  grant  their 
contention,  another  question  of  at  least  equal  importance  arisas : 
by  wliat  means  was  the  reformation  effected  ?  To  this  question 
there  are  at  least  three  possible  answera.  A  convinced  and 
earnest  believer  would  probably  ascribe  the  change  of  heart 
to  snpematural  grace,  bestowed  on  those  who  accepted  the 
measa^  of  salvation.  A  semi-rationalistic  divine,  unwilling 
td  call  in  miiBcles  where  natural  causes  are  sufficient,  would 
iorplain  the  success  of  Christianity  by  what  are  called  its 
aanctions,  in  plain  words,  by  the  hope  of  Heaven  and  the  fear 
cf  helL  All  through  the  eight^nth  century  theologians  as  a 
rule  took  no  other  ground ;  and  some  freethinkers  ahared  their 
opimon  to  the  extent  of  allowing,  like  Collins,  that  the  belief 
in  such  sanctions  was  a  useful  check  on  the  ignorant  masses ; 
or  to  the  extent  of  claiming,  like  Voltaire,  that  it  would  be 
ittociaCed  no  less  efficaciously  with  the  simpler  and  more 
mtlonal  creed  of  deism.  The  thiid  theoiy,  with  which  we 
are  principally  concerned,  is  that  the  moralising  power  of 
Christianity  was  of  purely  human  origin,  that  it  was  a  force 
of  sympathy  and  opinion,  an  appeal  to  men's  higher  nature 
Mmiied  by  the  Church  as  an  ever-present  social  agency,  or 
by  llie  life  of  its  Founder  as  an  ever-living  example,  or  by  both 
eombined 

As  all  know  by  the  famous  treatise  bearing  that  title,  the 

imitation  of  Christ  has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose  within 

the  Umitfl  of  supernatural  religion.     In  some  ways  it  cannot  be 

tued  with  full  effect  unless  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s  incarnation 

atid  atonement  are  admitted ;  for  then  the  fuU  amount  of  what 

he  underwent  for  mankind,  and  consequently  the  gratitude  of 

the  Christian  believer,  become  immeasurably  enhanced.      On 

the  0lber  hand»  the  moralising  action  of  the  Clmrch,  if  it  really 

depended  not  on  an  appeal  to  supernatural  danctions,  or  on  the 

idministration  of  divinely  instituted  sacraments  as  means  of 

tapematural  grace,  but   on  a  skilfid  organisation  of  human 

ifmpathiei,  a  judicious  employment  of  social  pri^mire  t^  an 


lik 
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independent  spiritual  power,  itself  the  product  of  unaided 
historical  evolution,  has  nothing  specifically  Christian  about  it, 
nothing  unique,  nothing  that  cannot  be  successfully  imitated 
by  a  new  spiritual  power,  based  not  on  revelation  but  on  social 
science. 

That  this  last  is  the  true  explanation  of  what  the  Church 
did  for  the  world,  and  that  such  beneficent  action  might  be 
exercised  apart  fix)m  the  Christian  mythology,  is  one  of  Auguste 
Comte's  great  original  ideas.  True  or  false,  it  has,  at  any  rate, 
the  eminently  French  qualities  of  logical  thoroughness,  of 
unembarrassed  lucidity  and  frankness. 

Now,  Comte's  idea  of  a  Church  had  by  some  channel  or 
another  surely  reached  Seeley*s  mind,  where,  mingling  with 
older  religious  traditions,  it  became  the  motive  of  his  own 
brilliant  work.  In  some  ways  that  mind  was  more  French 
than  English ;  as  a  chemist  might  say,  it  was  of  the  crystsdloid 
rather  than  of  the  colloid  type.  In  his  style  we  find  the  same 
combination  of  ingenuity  with  artistic  feeling  which  gives 
French  literature  its  character  and  charm;  the  untranslatable 
word  6dM  best  expresses  its  power  to  startle  as  well  as  to 
sparkle,  to  excite  both  pleasure  and  surprise.  But  the  funda- 
mental French  quality  of  steady  good  sense  is  wanting;  the 
English  passion  for  compromise  served  by  the  English  talent 
for  special  pleading  blinds  the  author  to  the  impossibility  of  his 
dazzling  dialectical  combinations. 

Comte's  reinterpretation  of  Catholicism,  his  adoption  of  it 
into  a  new  order  of  ideas,  was  also,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
a  compromise,  in  his  instance  between  romanticism  and  modem 
science;  but  it  was  one  of  those  compromises  made  on  the 
model  of  nature  herself,  who  habitually  adapts  old  structures 
to  new  modes  of  vital  activity;  here,  at  least,  positivism  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  historical  evolution.  Seeley,  on  the  other 
hand,  repeats  the  error  of  Mill  and  Lewes  by  compromising  on 
a  compromise;  with  the  result  of  hatching  a  whole  brood  of 
inconsistencies  which  even  his  dazzling  ingenuity  and  plausible 
rhetoric  cannot  induce  to  live  together  in  amity.  Even  an 
orthodox  believer  is  hard  set  to  reconcile  the  Johannine  with 
the  Synoptic  picture  of  Jesus ;  still  he  finds  a  way  out  of  the 
difl&culty  by  taking  one  as  a  representation  of  what  was  more 
divine,  the  other  as  a  representation  of  what  was  more  human 
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in  the  Incaruate  Son  of  God,  Seeley,  while  professedly  dis- 
d^ming  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  an  authority,  uses  tiaits  borrowed 
frora  it  without  seniple  whenever  they  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute  to  his  identification  of  the  Chmtih,  that  is  to  say  the 
Churdi  of  Enffland,  with  a  purely  humanist  ethical  society. 
Thus  the  divine  Chriat  of  St.  John  reappears  as  a  creative 
moral  genius ;  while  the  Synoptic  Jesus,  who  lived  and  moved 
in  the  expectation  of  a  divine  kingdom  not  his  tywn  but  the 
Father's,  with  a  view  to  whose  transformation-scenes  all  social 
values  were  to  be  reversed,  figures  as  the  infallible  legislator 
of  a  distant  earthly  commimity  w^here  no  such  visions  are  ta 
be  entertained.  But  supernatumlism^  relegated  into  a  shadowy 
background,  still  has  its  revenge^  Miracles  more  astounding 
thaji  the  Virgin-birth  or  tiie  Eesurrection  are  implied  by  the 
Hieor^  of  *  Ecce  Homo.'  Catholic  theology  shows  a  certain 
fe^iBCt  for  historical  continuity  by  interpreting  the  Hebrew 
Scripture*%  however  falsely,  as  a  preparation  for  the  Kedeemer's 
advent.  Modern  philosophy  reveals  another  sort  of  preparation 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  evolution  of  all  antiquity.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  incredible  than  the  sudden  appearance 
of  such  a  reformer  as  the  hero  of  'Ecce  Homo'  in  such  an 
environment  as  it  describes  ^ — except  one  tldngj  which  is 
that  hift  l^gialation  should  bo  meekly  accepted  by  a  world  so 
u&pf^pared  to  appreciate  it.  To  deduce  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  diatribes  against  tlie  rulers  of  Jerusalem  clause 
by  clause  from  the  *  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity'  was  a  logical 
eSbrt  comparable  to  Neiainan's  '  Development  of  Christian 
Doetrine.*  But  to  imply  that  their  author  foi^esaw  the  con- 
Uiinoas  growth  of  civilisation,  and  was  providing  eighteen 
hundred  years  lieforehand  for  its  spiritual  necessities,  is  but 
a  iurvivid  of  the  same  pulpit-methods  that  had  formerly 
lAterproted  die  Pope  as  Anti-Christ  or  Napoleon  as  the  Man 

nifiie  are  some  of  the  irrationalities  that  gape  beneath  the 
and  glittmng  surface  of  '  Ecce  Homo.*  To  point  them 
out  ml  Um  time  of  day  may  seem  a  barren  and  belated  office. 
No  one  of  Se^ley'a  ability  and  learning  would  now  compose  a 
work  where  such  aasutnptiona  were  associated  with  such 
laiMioils^  But  if  in  the  evolution  of  reason  hlstoiy  is  often  the 
eiitietim  of  illusion,  there  are  occasions  also  when  criticism 
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becomes  an  integral  element  of  history.  That  so  clear-headed 
a  scholar  should  fall  into  such  confusions,  anachronisms,  and 
positive  perversions  of  truth,  helps  to  elucidate  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country  and  his  age.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  won  back  for  the  laity  by  the  clergy  and  the  ecclesiastical 
lawyers,  at  first  retained  the  marks  of  its  derivation  in  a  clerical 
reticence  and  a  certain  l^al  sophistry.  Moreover,  this  freedom, 
imperfect  enough  in  reality,  was  taken  at  less  than  its  real 
value,  and,  falling  into  inexperienced  hands,  was  awkwardly 
used.  Nor  was  the  restraining  action  of  authority  merely 
external.  Even  the  most  vigorous  intellects  still  remained 
hampered  by  their  pietistic  training  and  early  associations, 
which  sometimes  struck  the  deepest  roots  in  the  most  thoughtful 
minds.  To  harmonise  this  bias  with  the  new  criticism  seemed 
a  fascinating  problem  to  the  practical  reason,  for  speculative 
reason  stands  aloof  &om  such  works  of  conciliation  and  mutual 
adjustment.  And  no  environment  could  be  more  favourable  to 
such  a  composition  of  forces.  Compromise  is  the  very  soul  of 
English  politics ;  mutual  consideration  and  forbearance  the  very 
soul  of  English  social  intercourse.  Hence  the  tendency  that 
issued  in  Herbert  Spencer*s  combination  of  Hume's  agnosticism 
with  the  old  theism  in  the  spurious  pantheism  of  his  Unknow- 
able Power,  and  in  Seeley's  Christian  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity, 
which  is  a  blend  of  Newman's  churchmanship  with  the  pure 
humanism  and  naturalism  of  Comte  and  Eenan.  With  about 
equal  want  of  logic,  the  Cambridge  scholar  had  much  more 
literary  skill  than  the  author  of  *  First  Principles,*  and,  addressing 
himself  to  a  more  popular  audience  on  a  more  popular  subject, 
had  at  first  an  enormously  greater  success.  But  the  progress  of 
positive  knowledge  soon  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  position ; 
and  the  implied  admissions  of  his  next  religious  treatise  left 
his  interpretation  of  Christianity,  so  to  specik,  in  the  air.  The 
failure  of  both  compromises  may  serve  as  a  warning  example  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  analogous  but  much  duller 
attempts  of  the  present  day.  They  tell  only  as  concessions  of 
faith  to  reason;  as  concessions  of  reason  to  faith  they  ofler 
themselves  with  forged  credentials  and  are  speedily  disowned. 

Another  work  of  the  same  general  tendency,  but  embodying 
more  advanced  views,  appeared    simultaneously  with  *Ecce 
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Homo,*  This  was  Lecky's  well-known  *  History  of  Eixropean 
Rationalism '^-or,  to  use  the  more  modest  and  cautious  title 
chosen  by  its  author,  *  A  History  of  the  Kisc  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  UatioiialiKm  in  Europe/  In  reality  the  b(M>k  is 
not  a  history,  but  a  miacallaneous  collection  of  historical  essays 
held  together  by  a  common  referance  to  such  theological  super- 
stitions as  were  then  supposed  to  he  generally  abandoned  by 
tlio  educated  classes,  or  at  least  to  be  in  process  of  irremetliable 
decay*  A  good  deal  of  rather  needless  iteration,  joined  to  a 
good  deal  of  rather  irrelevant  detail,  expanded  these  essays  to 
the  bulk  of  two  considerable  volumea,  whose  contents  it  \b 
meedless  to  describe  at  length.  What  tliis  writer  had  to  say 
nbout  mtionalissm  ia  leas  instructive  in  itself  than  as  indicating 
an  attitude  towanls  reason  and  religious  belief  which,  to  judge 
by  his  wide  popidarity,  was  shared  by  many  both  then  and 
afterwards. 

George  Eliot  very  wittily,  if  rather  unkindly,  described 
Leoky  as  one  who,  wliile  not  denying  that  in  certain  circum- 
staaoes  and  with  certain  limitations  all  the  radii  of  a  circle  are 
equal  to  one  another,  adds  that  the  spirit  of  geometry  must  not 
be  pUBhed  too  far ;  and  again  as  one  who  does  not  know  how 
far  he  goes,  but  knows  that  he  does  not  go  too  far.  Tlie  position 
90  chmi«GtariBed  is  very  appropriate  to  one  who  takes  liis 
optnionM  on  authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  a  tratlition  whicli 
is  not  immutable.  Grant  that  there  are  certain  tendencies  of 
opinion  always  pointing  in  one  direction.  stiU,  for  aught  we 
know;  Lliey  may  stop  or  be  reversed  at  any  moment.  Distinctly, 
tlien,  tjie  aife  course  is  to  await  rather  than  to  anticipate 
dordopmants.  To  swim  in  the  centre  of  the  current  is  the  lx?st 
way  to  avoid  sud<ien  shocks  and  rude  recalls.  But  to  define  the 
centre  of  tlie  current  would  involve  just  that  exercise  of  private 
judgment  wUch  was  found  too  great  an  effort  for  unaided 
individual  reason. 

Xjocky  ostentatiously  classed  himself   auiong    the  conies. 

Wlut  was  more,  he  thought  that  the  wisest  of  mankind  were 

omiiefl  alao,  mone  weatherwise  than  the  rest  of  the  warren,  but 

qoite  incapable  of  striking  out  an  independent  line.     What 

for  originality  ami  daring  raally  meant  no  more  than  a 

perception  of  how  Uie  wind  was  blowing.     '  The  way  in 

oar  leading  thinkers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  fonn 
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their  opinions  is  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  are  the  laws 
that  govern  the  successive  modifications  of  belief;  in  what 
direction,  towards  what  conceptions,  the  intellect  of  man 
advances  with  the  advance  of  civilisation ;  what  are  the  leading 
characteristics  that  mark  the  belief  of  civilised  ages  and  nations 
as  compared  with  barbarous  ones,  and  of  the  most  educated  as 
compared  with  the  most  illiterate  classes.'  ^ 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  that  complete  agreement  even 
among  the  most  educated  which  would  be  desirable  for  our  safe 
guidance.  Accordingly  '  the  lover  of  conscientious  («*c)  enquiry 
pursues  an  eclectic  course  when  party  and  sectarian  passions 
rage  fiercely  around  him.'  *  And  in  the  last  resort  our  appeal 
must  be  to  that  somewhat  vague  authority,  'the  successive 
developments  and  tendencies  manifested  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  mankind.'  ^ 

These  words  strikingly  recall  the  Augustinian  dictum  quoted 
a  year  before  by  Newman  in  his  '  Apologia,*  Securus  judical  orhis 
terrarum,  as  a  guarantee  for  accepting  doctrines  utterly  opposed 
to  Lecky's.  Catholicism  can  at  least  point  to  a  depository  of 
'collective  wisdom'  composed  of  mto  selected,  trained,  and 
organised  for  the  office  of  distinguishing  the  '  developments  and 
tendencies'  which  are  right  ifrom  those  which  are  wrong.  In 
the  secularist  parliament  of  man  devolution  is  also  a  method 
habitually  chosen  for  the  safer  or  more  rapid  expedition  of 
business.  But  the  committees  are  self-appointed,  and  sometimes 
come  to  blows  both  among  their  members  and  with  one  another. 
Lecky  himself  has  pointed  out  that  such  typical  freethinkei-s 
as  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  were  opposed  to 
popular  liberty.  Others  of  a  later  date  might  be  named  who 
have  opposed  useful  reforms  eventually  carried  by  the  popular 
vote.  Are  we  to  take  our  politics  from  the  masses  and  our 
religion  from  the  classes  ? 

In  truth  no  shift  can  exonerate  us  ifrom  the  exercise  of  our 
reason.  And  the  choice  between  rival  authorities  may  involve 
us  in  a  more  difficult  and  dangerous  exercise  of  it  than  the 
choice  between  rival  opinions. 

Lecky  habitually  talks  as  if  the  trend  of  history  were  all  in 
one  way,  the  way  of  progressive  civilisation.     And  he  habitually 

^  *  History  of  Rationalism,*  Introduotion,  pp.  xYii.-zviii. 
«  Oj},  cit,  Vol.  I.,  p.  881.  »  P.  199. 
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efcjB  to  civilisation  as  if  it  were  a  purely  impeisonal,  spon- 
taueous  process.  Kveti  as  applied  to  tlie  formatioii  of  geologioal 
stnita,  his  language  would  be  misleatliug ;  much  more  then 
when  it  relates  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  bnnian  l>eiugs. 
Cnming  from  a  professed  Ijeliever  in  freewill,  it  seems  jiar- 
licularly  strange.  His  one  original  idea  13  that  certain  theo- 
logical dogmas  are  abandoned^  not  becanse  they  are  proved  to 
be  irrational »  but  because,  to  use  a  telling  expreimion  of  his 
ottii,  intellectual  and  moral  changes  have  produced  a  climate  in 
which  they  cannot  live.  Those  changes  again  are  produced  by 
civilisation,  and  civilisation  apparently  by  nothing.  Physical 
science  creates  a  general  impression  that  there  are  no  isolated 
interferences  with  the  course  of  nature ;  a  belief  in  miracles  is 
iooompatible  with  that  impression,  and  therefore  the  belief 
ceases  to  be  entertained,  Eeligious  persecution  follows  on  the 
belief  in  endless  future  torments ;  but  that  belief  m  incompatible 
with  modem  philanthropy  and  mo<lern  theories  of  penal  dis- 
ci pi  ine»  accordingly  it  has  disappeai^  or  become  inoperative, 
camming  tbe  practice  of  persecution  along  with  it. 

Huch  considerations  went,  no  doubt,  for  a  good  deal  with 
Laoky  himself  and  wdtli  many  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
iOOPiB  bo  ignore  the  extent  to  which  most  people's  minds  are 
built  in  watertight  compartments,  which  it  is  au  oflSce,  and  an 
important  office,  of  rationalism  to  bi^ak  through.  And  apart 
from  this,  tlie  theory  seems  to  impose  unaccountable  limitations 
on  reaaon.  Scientific  discoveries  can  neither  be  made  nur  com- 
municated without  a  strenuous  exercise  of  logical  thought^ 
and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  same  proceias  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  on  religious  beliefs ;  or  rather,  as  he 
does  not  deny  the  occasional  use  of  reason  in  that  direction, 
why  wc  need  assume  that  this  so  seldom  happens.  Most  of  us 
fijid  peligion  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects;  while  the 
afasetnoe  of  sensible  evidence  is  apt  to  excite  curiosity  and 
aoeplidflm  as  to  the  validity  of  its  claims.  Moreover,  the 
enn^ent  distinction  between  true  and  false  religions  positively 
imritai  the  exercise  of  argument  on  the  natui^e  of  their  pre- 
tffW*"y>*  We  know  by  the  victories  of  science  what  reason 
tmsk  do  in  the  way  of  l>eating  down  ordinary  prejudice.  Why 
|4hoiild  it  be  denied  that  same  power  when  confronted  with  a 
theology  ? 
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Again,  even  admitting  that  science  full-grown  and  dominant 
has  the  effect  of  causing  certain  dogmas  to  be  dismissed  without 
a  hearing,  we  have  to  enquire  how  the  case  stands  with  an 
infant  science  struggling  for  existence.  Notoriously  it  finds  in 
religious  belief  a  formidable  opponent,  and  the  question  arises 
how  that  opposition  is  overcome.  At  the  very  time  when  Lecky 
was  writing,  the  most  important  scientific  theory  of  the  century 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  gaining  a  hearing  amid  the  clamours 
raised  by  religious  zealots  on  its  first  appearance  under  the 
form  given  to  it  by  Darwin,  having  been  successfully  put  down 
under  its  earlier  form  in  the  forties.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  another  chapter  that  this  opposition  to  scientific  truth 
was  overcome  less  by  the  natural  growth  of  science  itself  than 
by  the  rationalistic  criticism  which  liberal  theologians  brought 
to  bear  on  the  assumptions  of  the  reactionary  party. 

In  order  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  may  exercise  the 
papal  authority  claimed  for  it  by  our  historian,  not  only  must 
the  utterances  of  its  self-elected  pontiffs  at  any  given  moment 
be  reconciled  with  one  another,  but  it  must  also  be  shown  to 
have  followed  a  uniform  direction  through  all  the  past.  And, 
in  fact,  one  great  object  of  Lecky's  book  was  to  prove  that  there 
had  been  such  a  constant  stream  of  tendency  making  for  his 
own  personal  preferences  in  the  way  of  religious  belief.  His 
remarkable  intellectual  honesty  hampered  him  considerably  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  and  would  have  hampered  him 
still  more  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  a  still  more  remarkable 
ignorance.  In  some  departments  of  literature  his  reading  was 
certainly  immense,  and  procured  him  a  reputation  for  learning 
which  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  vogue  of  his  earlier 
writings.  But  a  very  desultory  education  had  left  him  not  only 
with  grave  deficiencies  in  some  most  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  but  even  without  the  training  which  would  have 
made  him  aware  of  those  deficiencies,  and  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  making  them  good  before  embarking  on  his  great  enterprise. 
Among  these  neglected  studies  were  classical  antiquity.  Biblical 
criticism,  physical  science  and  its  history,  German  literature, 
German  philosophy,  and  indeed  philosophy  in  general  except 
what  could  be  learned  out  of  French  handbooks.  French 
literature  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  he  was  most 
familiar  with,  and  the  superficial  eclecticism  which  dominated  it 
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during  his  youth  was  largely  responsible  for  the  limitations  of 
his  ttitellecttial  outlook. 

It  Tuay  he,  however,  that  00  amount  of  culture  would  have 
saved  Lecky  frooi  falling  into  such  extraordinary  misinterpret 
tationa  of  histoty  as  that  i^ligioua  intolerance  proceeds  from  the 
helief  in  original  sin,  or  that  tins  belief  is  destroyed  by  '  the 
triiunph  of  democmtie  principles  in  the  fiphei^  of  politics/* 
For  the  fundamental  mediocrity  of  his  inteU^ence,  combined 
witli  a  certain  superficial  and  focUe  ingenuity  iu  the  combination 
of  disparate  ideas,  naturally  fitted  him  for  the  i>ositionof  a  mediator 
between  the  extremes  of  opinion—^  position  than  which  notliing 
is  more  favourable  to  tb©  unconscious  distortion  of  realities ;  for 
Fn'hereas '  the  falseliood  erf  extremes '  only  twists  them  in  one  direc- 
tion, tlie  falsehrjod  of  compromise  twists  them  in  two  directions. 
In  tins  instance  the  nature  of  the  compromise  was  to  combine  half 
tbc  methods  of  faith  with  half  the  results  of  mtionalism. 

Lecky,  as  we  have  seen,  dismissed  certain  theological  dogmas 

|...tniraol6a,  original  siji,  and  hell — on  the  summary  ground  that 

bey   have  been    irreversibly  condemned  by   the  progressive 

intelligence  and  conscience  of  civilised  mankind.     That  he  was 

»bl«  Uy  make  out  a  case  at  all  for  this  procetlure,  proves  the 

radical  impotence  of  authority  as  a  method  of  religious  belief, 

and  supplies  one  more  illustration  of  that  dialectic  dissolution 

r  which  was  shown  in   the  first  chapter  of  this  work  to  he  its 

iievitable  fate.   Every  one  can  place  the  seat  of  authorit}'  where 

i  experience  proves  that  it  has  been  exercised,  and  in  Lecky's 

^caae  it  was  exercised  on  the  side  of  nnheUef.     Nor  was  this  the 

only  reactionary  weapon   he  was  able    to  turn  against  the 

theoiqgiftna.    The  conflict  of  authorities  necessitates  an  appeal 

to  mxm^  higher  jmisdiction.    When  reason  has  been  put  out  of 

eoQit  the  app^l  is  ultimately  carried  to  practical  consequences, 

U  ia  claimed  for  religiona  beliefs  that  they  make  for  the  good 

I  And  ltappinei«s  of  mankind,  even  apart  from  their  prospective 

Its   in  another  life.     But   this,  which  I  have  called  the 

method  of  opbelism,  leads,  like  traditionalism,  to  conflicting 

etations.     Lecky  shows  that  rationalism  has  contributed 

ly  to  human  happiness  and  virtue  by  putting  an  end  to 

rilch-biimiiig  and  to  religions  persecution.     In  this  way  much 

;  has  been  prevented.     Kindly  feeling  lias  been  allowed 

*  *Hisloff  of  lUUoimUffto/  Vol  U  p*  392. 
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to  grow,  and  the  love  of  truth  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
removal  of  penalties  on  free  enquiry.  At  the  same  time  the 
decay  of  theological  interests  has  revived  the  ancient  value  of 
patriotism,  and  contributed  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  thus 
causing  increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer 
classes;  while  science,  by  creating  new  facilities  for  mutual 
commimication,  has  diminished  the  feeling  of  international 
hostility.  Finally,  the  growth  of  industry,  accompanied  as  it 
has  been  by  a  better  understanding  of  economic  truth,  has  acted 
in  a  rationalistic  sense  by  undermining  theological  dogma,  with 
restdts  on  the  whole  favourable  to  morality.  Here,  however, 
the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  is  less  distinctly  on  the  side  of 
rationalism  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  rather 
gloomy  forecast  of  the  results  to  be  apprehended  &om  the  spread 
of  selfishness  and  materialism  in  modem  society. 

like  'Ecce  Homo,'  Lecky's  'History  of  Eationalism'  has 
very  much  in  common  with  the  modem  Unitarian  standpoint. 
Implicitly  there  is  a  more  complete  negation  of  the  supernatural 
than  Seeley  would  have  sanctioned,  at  least  in  his  earlier  period, 
but  not  more  than  that  to  which  James  Martineau  ultimately 
advanced.  Nothing  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  conscience  is  to  be  believed ;  the  test  being  evidently  so 
applied  as  to  exclude  every  distinctive  doctrine  of  Catholic 
Christianity ;  although  the  name  of  Christian  is  preserved  as  an 
attractive  title  for  a  mild  social  philosophy,  among  whose 
charewteristics  love  of  truth  figures,  oddly  enough,  as  a  specifi- 
cally Christian  virtue.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  certain  aflBnity 
with  Rousseau,  whose  intolerance,  however,  places  him  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  author's  eyes  as  compared  with  Voltaire, 
who  is  emphatically  declared  to  have  *  done  more  to  destroy  the 
greatest  of  human  curses  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men.'  ^ 

To  Lecky  also,  with  all  his  deficiencies,  we  must  assign  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  that  liberating  process 
where  Voltaire's  is  the  greatest  name.  In  this  connexion  he 
ranks  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Buckle  and  Mill.  His  depend- 
ence on  the  former  is  indeed  evident  and  notorious.  His  style 
is  an  almost  ludicrously  close  copy  of  Buckle's  in  so  far  as  that 
could  be  copied  without  the  genius  or  the  passion  with  which 
it  is  on  fire.  There  is  the  same  return  to  the  natural  religion 
»  *  History  of  Rationalism,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  78. 
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of  the  eigliteenth  century,  the  same  interest  in  political  economy, 
the  same  complete  bre^k  with  romanticism,  the  same  horror  of 
iatolemnoe  and  persecution.  But  Lcjcky  took  warning  imn\  what 
had  been  found  offensive  in  the  attitude  of  his  predecessor 
towards  received  opinions,  and,  generally  speaking,  avoided  the 
tone  of  aggressive  paradox  and  aelf-aa^ertion  to  wliich  he  cer* 
tainly  had  not  the  same  temptation  of  conscious  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  historian  of  civilisation  had 
Ijeeu  censured  for  supporting  determinism  by  statistics.  The 
historiau  of  rationalism  goes  out  of  his  way  at  the  first  start 
to  let  it  lie  known  that  he  believes  in  freewill,  although  his 
freewill  seems  to  be  sometliing  indistingiiishable  from  moral 
purpose,  and  quite  compatible  with  the  uniformity  of  human 
aetions*  The  one  bad  eliminated  moral  causes  as  a  factor  in 
pnigfess.  The  other  credits  them  with  a  Ieu^  share  in  the 
growth  of  enlightened  opinion.  Both  seem  to  have  disbelieved 
to  an  equal  extent  in  any  supernatural  revelation.  But  while  the 
one  contrived  to  give  an  impression  of  hostility  to  Christianity, 
ihe  other  misses  no  opportunity  of  complimenting  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  conciliatory  attitude,  Lecky  suc- 
ceeded in  winning — one  cannot  say  a  wider  popularity,  for  ha 
was  leai  xesA — but  at  any  rate  a  more  caressing  celebrity  than 
his  great  model. 

He  became  a  drawing-room  Buckle,  a  domesticated  positivist. 

If  be  did  little  to  strengthen  the  attack  on  reactionary  theo- 

he  did  much  to  disarm  and  enfeeble  their  defenders. 

copy  of  his  work  that  was  sold  probably  w^on  several 

adhenents  to  the  idea  that  men,  and  even  women,  have  as 

a  right  to  their  own  opinions  in  religion  as  in  politics, 

diseeminating  the  rather  startling  information  that  this 

is  of  purely  rationalistic  origin,  superstitious  and  sanguinary 

itions  having  been  only  a  little  less  rife  in  Protestant 

flliaii  in  Roman  Catholic  communities. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  anomaly  that  a  belief  in  natural 
law  should  be  recommended  as  the  will  of  the  majority;  and 
that  reason  should  be  requested  to  hold  her  tongue  while 
authority  and  utility  pleaded  her  cauaa.  But  the  important 
tiling  was  that  Bayle  and  Middleton,  Voltaire  and  Hume,  should 
bo  ligt^ued  to  onee  more  on  any  plea,  however  for-fetched ;  and 
that  a  h4!aring  shoidd  be  secured  beforehand  for  what  Huxley 
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and  Clifford,  Mr.  John  Morley  and  the  two  Stephens,  had  to 
say  ten  years  later  on  the  same  side. 

Meanwhile  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  any  fi^h 
contribution  of  importance  was  made  to  the  literature  of 
rationalism  in  England.  Colenso  continued  to  publish  fresh 
parts  of  his  Examination  without  adding  anything  of  permanent 
value  to  the  positions  he  had  already  made  good.  The  Essayists, 
although  formally  acquitted  of  heresy,  made  no  use  of  their 
newly  won  liberty,  being  apparently  afraid  of  exciting  any 
further  scandal  Apart  from  the  general  fatigue  and  languor 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  followed  on  the  uninterrupted 
and  strenuous  warfare  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  two  causes 
may  be  assigned  for  this  sudden  cessation  of  activity.  There 
was,  first  of  all,  the  diversion  given  to  innovating  energy  by 
the  resumption  of  the  agitation  for  reform  consequent  on 
Palmerston's  death  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  1830  had  a 
similarly  inhibitory  influence  on  the  liberal  theology  of  those 
times,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  same  cause  produced  the  same 
effect  in  1880,  or  even  a  little  earlier. 

It  so  happened  that  this  transference  of  energy  to  the  other 
side  of  the  reforming  movement  in  the  middle  sixties  was 
accompanied,  just  as  it  had  been  a  generation  before,  by  a 
change  of  front  and  a  new  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
actionary theologians.  I  refer  to  the  sudden  reappearance  of 
the  old  High  Church  party  under  the  name  of  Bitualists.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  Oxford  Movement  consequent  on  the  seces- 
sion of  its  chief  to  the  Boman  communion,  those  of  Newman's 
followers  who  remained  faithful  to  his  early  principles  became 
known  as  Puseyites,  and  though  of  little  account  at  the  Uni- 
versity, continued  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  throughout 
the  country.  Intellectually  their  position  had  never  been  strong, 
and  the  spread  of  rationalism  made  it  perfectly  hopeless.  But 
the  classes  to  whom  popular  religion  addresses  itself  are  not 
distinguished  either  for  learning  or  logic ;  and  the  new  criticism, 
by  discrediting  the  Low  Church  party,  had  the  incidental  effect 
of  clearing  the  groimd  for  its  old  rival,  just  as  fifteen  years 
earlier  the  same  criticism  in  its  first  beginnings  by  discrediting 
Tractarianism  had  brought  about  an  Evangelical  revival. 
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On  the  other  band,  it  might  have  been  ex|iected  that  the 
degratJatioii  and  Ibreeeen  ruin  of  the  Teiop43ral  Power,  by  stimu- 
lating the  Ptt)teetant  feeling  in  England,  would  have  brought 
increaaed  odium  on  Romanising  tendeneiea  within  the  Anglican 
Church.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Italian  revolution  seems  to 
have  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect.  For  as  the  struggle  for 
Italian  unity  tended  to  dissociate  the  Catholic  cause  in  general 
from  the  political  inte^-sts  of  Pius  IX.,  so  English  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  people  operated  still  more  powerfully  in  the 
same  direction.  High  Anglicans  were  less  and  less  suspected 
of  allying  themselves  with  a  cause  which  many  orthodox  Eomans 
did  not  support ;  and  the  cause  itaelf,  from  its  Y>olitical  weakness, 
ceased  to  inspire  any  alarm.  An  old  priest  who  could  hardly 
hold  his  own  at  St,  Peter's  seemed  little  likely  to  nourish  any 
scbemeg  for  again  reducing  a  free  and  powerful  Euitjpean 
kingdom  under  his  sway.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  the  principles  of  nationality  and  historical 
continuity  told  in  favour  of  a  Church  which  was  both  national 
and  historic 

Yet  these  influences,  potent  as  they  were,  counted  for  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  checks,  hardly  as  positive  stimulants 
to  a  new  form  of  religiosity.  The  really  determining  element  in 
Hitnalism  was  a^thetic.  An  aesthetic  motive  had  in  truth  been 
lyperative  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  witli  Keble*s 
'Christian  Tear*;  but  it  needed  the  intervention  of  a  more 
eommanding  genius  to  tell  with  full  effect.  The  English  people 
wm  not  naturally  wanting  in  love  of  beauty,  although  that  love 
has  often  been  obscured  by  false  taste,  or  crushed  by  a  perverted 
moraltty.  Their  cathedrals  are  among  the  glories  of  m^iaeval 
treliitecture,  their  poetry  is  the  first  in  modem  times,  their 
eehool  of  painting  held  for  a  century  the  primacy  in  art.  This 
ancient  inborn  ]^3aion  the  greatest  prose-w^riter  of  the  age 
nude  it  his  study  through  long  years  to  revive  and  direct 
lo««da  the  noblest  themes.  Beginning  with  a  one-sided 
«nitliiifliasm  for  landscape  painting,  the  young  critic  soon 
OMmM  his  devotion  to  the  Gothic  architecture  of  tlie  Middle 
Agm,  md  to  the  sacred  art  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance, 
afaodjring  the  result  of  his  researches  in  volume  after  volume 
rbere  the  mieroecopic  observation  of  a  Darwin  was  combined 
with   mem  than  the  eloquence  of  a  Carlyle.     In   ihis  way 
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Buskin  gave  a  fresh  start  to  the  romantic  movement  just  as  it 
was  dying  out  among  ourselves,  and  had  come  to  an  end  over 
all  the  rest  of  Western  Europe — ^with  consequences  which  once 
more  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  art  and  literature. 

No  one  could  be  more  careful  than  Buskin  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  beauty,  and  to  none  was  Puseyism  more 
distasteful.  Accustomed  to  found  his  own  beliefs  on  pure 
reason,  and  habitually  justifying  his  aesthetic  preferences  by 
elaborate  arguments,  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
converts  who  have  been  drawn  to  Bome  by  the  decorative 
charm  of  her  ritual.  But  much  as  the  master  himself  dis* 
liked  and  despised  picturesque  superstition,  his  earlier  literary 
activity  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  religious 
romanticism  among  his  followers.  The  influence  of  a  great 
teacher  is  never  limited  by  his  own  outlook ;  and  just  as  some 
of  Buskin's  too  eager  disciples  built  metropolitan  railway 
stations  on  models  suggested  by  the  '  Stones  of  Venice,'  so 
many  others  no  doubt  perceived  a  connexion  that  he  would  not 
recognise  between  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  their  wearers. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  all  that  need  be  said 
about  aesthetic  ophelism  as  a  method  of  faith  has  already  found 
its  place  in  the  general  introduction.  Here  it  will  si^ce  to 
mention  that  it  came  into  play  with  overpowering  fascination 
at  this  juncture,  and  was  so  accurately  recognised  as  such  by 
public  opinion  that  the  word  '  ritualism '  at  once  came  into  use 
as  a  designation  of  High  Church  practices  in  their  new  de- 
velopment, and  has  been  appropriated  to  sacerdotal  tendencies 
ever  since.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  divert  attention  from 
disputes  about  doctrine  to  disputes  about  what  outsiders  con- 
temptuously called  the  cut  and  colour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
petticoats.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  the  underljdng  current 
of  religious  belief  which  these  grotesque  exhibitions  merely 
symbolised  ultimately  stimulated  rationalistic  criticism  to  a 
vigour  never  before  witnessed  in  this  country.  For  the  present 
we  may  fitly  pause  to  see  how  well  the  interval  of  apparent 
apathy  was  filled  up,  and  how  the  decay  of  old  convictions  has 
left  its  mark  on  the  laws  and  literature  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


TUB  REACTION  OF  BATIONAUSM  ON   POLITICS  AND  UTEEATURE 


TuR  growth  of  toleration  is  not  always  due  to  the  decay  of 
religious  belief*  It  may  arise  fi-om  the  equilibration  of  warring 
Beels  and  parties,  from  the  discovery  that  their  strength  being 
nearly  balanced,  no  one  creed  can  hope  for  a  permanent  victory 
ovtT  ill©  rest,  so  that  a  way  of  living  peacefully  together  may 
advmitageously  be  substituted  for  an  endless  internecine  conflict. 
But  when  the  strong  are  found  voluntarily  surrendering  a 
privileged  position,  or  suddenly  withdrawing  from  it  after  a 
long  and  successful  resistance,  it  seems  likely  that  they  have 
oaoAed  to  care  so  very  much  about  the  object  of  contention,  or 
that  their  attention  has  been  diverted  by  a  more  alarming 
attack  from  another  quarter  And  if  the  attack  be  such  aa  to 
tbtmten  both  parties  equally,  there  is  an  evident  inducement  to 
stnfc  minor  differences,  and  to  combine  Uieir  forces  against  the 
new  aaaailant.  In  this  way  very  much  of  the  toleration 
gimiited  lo  one  another  by  the  various  communities  among  which 
CbiJBtendom  is  divided,  and  by  tlie  sections  into  which  each 
Church  tends  to  split  up,  may  be  tiibced  to  the  influence  of 
iham  who  stand  outside  Christianity  altcgetheir. 

By  a  somewhat  singula  exception  to  the  usual  customs  of 
war,  this  spirit  of  grijwing  concord  and  mutual  forbearance, 
ao  far  fp>m  being  dreaded  by  the  common  enemy  against  whom 
their  mnks  arc  closed^  is  eagerly  welcomed  and  fostered 
wbewsver  that  enemy  carries  the  flag  of  reason.  Alike  as  a 
loaUer  of  principte  and  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  ralionalist'i 
denio  thfti  tQ  Afl^t^Bees  about  reli^on  should  he  adjusted  by 
Myument  instead  of  by  tlneats  or  hril>es.  On  the  score  of 
laperfair  enligbteiimant,  or  of  pieturesqueness,  or  of  general 
oilttife,  thm  aympathiea  may  be  more  or  less  ardently  engaged 
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on  the  side  of  the  favoured  Church  against  its  unprivileged 
rivals.  But  none  the  less  do  they  labour  for  the  removal  of  all 
privileges  that  have  been  artificially  created  and  maintained. 
No  irgury  that  can  be  done  to  reason  by  a  temporary  coalition 
of  its  opponents  would  counterbalance  the  advantage  gained  by 
referring  all  disputes  to  its  arbitration. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  principle  here  laid  down  is 
not  universally  acted  on,  or  even  theoretically  admitted  by 
every  one  who  calls  himself  a  rationalist.  like  the  economic 
man,  the  hcm/o  rcUianalia  is  an  abstraction.  In  the  complications 
of  actual  life  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  where  persuasion 
ends  and  force  begins,  or  what  amount  of  probable  danger 
justifies  us  in  disarming  an  unscrupulous  opponent.  These,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  points  which  the  great  theorist  of  liberty 
neglected  to  take  into  account.  But  English  rationalists  at  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  their  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
legislation  of  Continental  States,  are  as  a  rule  in  favour  of 
religious  equality  at  home ;  and  the  series  of  great  measures 
directed  against  the  privileged  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
received  their  nearly  undivided  support ;  while  these  measures 
again  testify  to  a  sudden  growth  of  religious  liberalism  in  the 
country,  such  as  only  the  spread  of  rationalistic  opinions  can 
explain.  When  the  fundamental  tenets  of  dogmatic  Christianity 
were  challenged  with  impunity  even,  as  was  thought,  among 
the  clergy  themselves,  sectarian  diflferences  counted  for  less 
than  before,  and  less  reluctance  was  felt  to  sink  their  expression 
in  face  of  the  common  enemy. 

The  measures  to  which  I  have  referred  are  four  in  number ; 
the  abolition  of  Church  Bates ;  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland ;  the  Education 
Act  of  1870 ;  and  the  abolition  of  University  Tests.  I  am  not 
aware  that  their  success  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  the  rationalistic 
movement  of  the  previous  twenty  years ;  indeed  it  may  be  said 
with  perfect  truth  that  they  were  supported  by  many  earnest 
religious  believers,  and  that  their  chief  author  was  a  renowned 
champion  of  the  narrowest  traditional  orthodoxy.  And  if  it  is 
asked  why  they  passed  at  that  particular  period  of  England's 
intellectual  history,  the  conventional  answer  will  probably  be 
that  liberal  ideas  are  always  making  way,  that  a  wide  extension 
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of  the  suffrage  had  recently  been  granted,  and  that  the  j^enerons 
tmota  of  the  people  were  readily  enlisted  on  liehalf  of  juatice 
id  toleration. 

A^inat  this  facile  but  ratJier  vaguo  explanation  we  have  to 
set  the  too  often  forgotten  fact  that  liberal  ideas  ai'e  not,  any 
more  than  other  ideas,  provided  by  nature  with  hands  and  feet ; 
they  need  to  he  borne  forwaixl  ou  tlie  shoulders  of  a  multitudfj, 
which  must  not  only  accept  the  burden  but  mu^t  post|wne  to 
its  safe  delivery  every  other  hiterest  for  years  at  a  stretch.  We 
li&ve  therefore  to  ascertain  in  each  particular  iBstauce  how  the 
requiaite  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  obtained,  and  how  the 
standing  obstacles  to  progress  w*ere  removed. 

We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  as  reg)ard6  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  that  since  Queen  Anne's  time  they  have  not  been 
{larticularly  remarkable  for  religious   tolemnce,  even    towards 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  much  less  towards  Itoman  (JatlioHca. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  carried  under  an  oligarchic  govern- 
ment by  a  coalition  of  enlightened  atatesmen,  as  would  seem 
agpmst  |>opalar  opinion  ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  bill 
would  have  lieen  accepted  by  a  reformed  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  former  chapter  I  have  dwelt  on  the  histoiy  of  the  celebraled 
appropriation  Clause  as  a  proof  that  the  efforts  of  Whig  states- 
n  for  the  secularisation  of  Church  property  received  no  real 
enpport  from  the  electorate ;  whOe  the  eudo^Tnent  of  Maynooth 
College  was  the  work  of  statesmen  acting  on  their  own  con- 
victioos  rc^rdless  of  popular  clamour.    In  1852  Lord  Aberdeen 
ohoerved  that  there  was  '  more  intense  bigotry  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country  m  Europe/  ^     This  state  of  feeling  would 
not  b«  diminishai  by  the  ascendency  of  tlie  Evangelical  party 
&U  ibroQgh  the  fifties,  nor  by  the  mihtary  events  of  the  decatle, 
which  the  religious  writers  of  that  period  sedulously  employed 
to  rekindle  the  dying  fires  of  pietistic  fanaticism  among  the 
lB0fe  ignomnt  claaae&     While  engaged  on  the  composition  of 
Itia  *  Essay  on  Liberty  *  Mill  noticed  some  ominous  symptoms 
going  to  prove  tliat  intolemnce  was  on  the  increase,  and  that 
ilia  fwmplele  revival  of  the  still  unrepealed  laws  against  the 
imx  of  opinions  adverse  to  CliristiAiiity  was  not  impossible, 
Am  instuices  of  this  tendency  he  refers  to  a  very  discreditable 
prosocutiou  for  blasphemy  in  the  summer  of  1857,  followed  by 
'  Morluj'a  *  UU  ol  Gbidiitoiw;  Vol  I.,  p.  9T0. 
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a  cruelly  severe  sentence  on  a  poor  man,  subsequently  found  to 
be  insane;  and  also  to  cases  occurring  'within  a  month  of  the 
same  time,  when  two  persons  on  two  separate  occasions  were 
rejected  as  jurymen,  and  one  of  them  grossly  insulted  by  the 
judge  and  by  one  of  the  counsel,  because  they  honestly  declared 
that  they  had  no  theological  belief;  and  a  third,  a  foreigner,  for 
the  same  reason  was  denied  justice  against  a  thief.'  ^ 

The  same  spirit  was  exhibited  against  polytheists  and  non- 
Christian  monotheists.  According  to  Mill — who  as  an  India 
House  official  was  interested  in  the  subject — '  the  heads  of  the 
Evangelical  party  announced  as  their  principle,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  that  no  schools  be  supported 
by  public  money  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  taught,  and  by 
necessary  consequence  that  no  money  be  given  to  any  but  real 
or  pretended  Christians/  And  he  quotes  an  Under^cretary 
of  State  as  laying  down  in  a  public  speech  the  principle  that 
toleration  should  be  limited  to  '  Christians  who  believe  in  the 
one  mediation' ; — thus  implying  that  *all  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  are  beyond  the  pale  of  toleration.' ' 

Believers  in  the  one  mediation  who  dissented  from  the 
doctrines  or  from  the  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
were  at  that  time  still  obliged  to  contribute  their  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  churches,  if  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
thought  fit  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  purpose.  After  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  efforts,  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  this  hateful 
privilege  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  1858, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Then  came  a  decisive  proof 
that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  so  far  from  making  way 
among  the  people,  had  positively  lost  groimd.  The  general 
election  of  1859  considerably  reduced  the  Liberal  majority  in 
Parliament,  and  reduced  it  especially  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 
'Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill,  which  in  the  session  of  1858  had 
passed  by  a  majority  of  63,  in  the  session  of  1860  was  sent  to 
the  Lords  by  a  majority  only  of  9.  In  1861,  it  was  actually 
defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker;  in  1862,  it  was 
again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  17;  in  1863  by  a  majority 
of  10.' 8 

»  Qp.  ott.,  pp.  64-5.  «  Op.  dt.,  p.  68. 

»  •  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,*  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  386-7. 
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A  great  change  was  brouglit  abont  by  the  general  election 
of  1865,  This  had  the  effect  of  adding  lai^ely  to  the  Liberal 
majority  on  fundamentally  LibemI  questions.  The  new  House 
of  Commons  was  indeed  hardly  more  democratic  than  its  Palmer- 
stonian  predecessor.  It  agreed  to  a  vast  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
but  against  the  wishes  of  most  of  its  members,  who  paiily 
yielded  to  pressure  from  without,  and  partly  were  tricked  hito 
political  apostasy  by  tJie  unscrupulous  tactics  of  the  Tory  leader. 
Tills  political  conser>'atism,  liowever,  brings  out  into  stron*^'er 
relief  the  liberalism  of  the  new  assembly  on  questions  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Hei^e  it  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
its  predecessor.  In  1863  the  quarrel  about  Church-rates  was 
finally  settled  by  the  acceptance  of  Gladstone's  proposal  that 
if  any  one  refused  payment  of  the  rate  it  should  not  be  re- 
coverable by  law* 

A  still  stronger  spirit  of  seciJarism  was  shown  in  inference 
to  the  abolition  of  University  tests.  It  had  long  been  a  stand- 
ii^  article  of  the  Libeml  programme  that  Oxfi^rd  and  Cambridge 
sboold  be  thrown  open  to  all  caudidatas  for  the  higher  education 
witliout  distinction  of  creed ;  and  a  measure  to  that  effect  was 
supporteil  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1834,  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  excited  any  entliusiasm 
out-of-doors*  Even  the  barren  honour  of  a  B.A,  degree  was 
long  grudged  t*)  Dissenters.  At  Cambridge  they  coidd  lie 
emnined  tor  it,  but  could  not  graduate ;  at  Oxford  they  could 
not  even  matriculate  until  1854,  when  the  graduation  test  was 
alao  aboliahed  In  1856  Cambridge  followed  and  even  improved 
on  thi*  good  example  by  allowing  Nonconformists  to  proceed 
to  the  M.A.  degree,  *  In  1863,  1864,  and  1865  attempts  wei'e 
Djade  to  oi>en  the  universities  still  further,  by  placing  Oxford 
on  Ihe  same  tooting  as  Cambridge  with  i^ganl  to  the  admission 
of  OiBseaters  to  the  M.A.  degree,  and  for  removing  the  obstacles 
wltieh  prevented  nonconlbnniats  fmm  becoming  fellows  of 
collfiges.  The  last  of  these  measures  bad  been  introduced  by 
Mr*  Goftoheu,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  fliiLteen,  but  the  bill  was  then  droppetl  Mr.  Coleridge  (after- 
mifb  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge)  next  took  up  the  question, 
ililroducing  in  1866  a  bill  differing  in  words  but  i^reeing  in 
tubslatice  with  Mr.  Goschen's,  wliich  was  re^d  a  second  time  by 
t  oQltiidemble  mi^orityj  but  pin^^eeded  no  fuither.    In  18G7  the 
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bill  was  again  brought  forward,  passed  the  House  of  Coininoiis» 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords/  ^  Next  year  further  progress 
was  cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  however,  the  Liberal  majority 
showed  its  true  tendencies  by  a  still  more  decisive  manifestation. 
After  getting  completely  out  of  hand  on  questions  connected 
with  parliamentaiy  reform,  it  was  for  the  first  time  rallied  and 
reorganised  under  Gladstone's  leadership  by  the  introduction 
of  resolutions  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment.  These  were  passed,  very  nearly  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  party.  Hopes  which  lie  event  proved  to  be 
fallacious  had,  no  doubt,  much  to  do  with  this  enthusiastic 
unanimity.  It  was  believed  that  Irish  discontent  was  largely 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  Protestant  State  Church  on  Irish  soil, 
and  would  disappear  with  its  removal.  But  thirty  years  before, 
when  the  same  remedy  might  have  been  essayed  with  a  con- 
siderably greater  chance  of  success,  it  could  not  even  have  been 
proposed  by  a  responsible  statesman,  in  presence  of  the  prevail- 
ing Protestant  bigotry,  as  the  fate  of  a  far  less  drastic  measure, 
the  ill-starred  Appropriation  Clause,  sufficiently  proves.  On 
this  new  occasion  an  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies  showed 
that  the  country  as  well  as  the  party  was  all  for  religious 
equality  and  the  secularisation  of  Church  property. 

The  new  Parliament  did  much  more  than  disestablish  and 
disendow  the  Irish  Church.  It  passed  the  first  Act  for  the 
unsectarian  education  of  the  people.  Every  effort  hitherto 
made  in  that  direction  had  been  defeated  by  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  the  rival  religious  bodies  among  which  the  community 
was  divided.  The  bill  of  1807  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj\ 
A  project  formed  in  1840  for  'establishing  a  state  training- 
school  was  most  distasteful  to  the  bishops  and  other  authorities 
of  the  English  Church,  and  was,  owing  to  their  opposition,  most 
reluctantly  abandoned.'*  In  1842  certain  proposals  mcule  by 
Sir  James  Graham  in  connexion  with  the  Factory  Regulation 
Act,  which,  had  they  been  carried  out,  would  have  done  much 
for  the  spread  of  popular  education,  were  defeated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  feared  (apparently  not 

•  Molesworth's  *  History  of  England,'  Vol.  III.,  p.  448. 
'  '  Chambers*s  Encyclopaedia,'  Vol.  IV.,  p.  211. 
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^^tbout  reason)  that  they  *  might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Establishment/  *  That  such  a  bill  as  the  measure  of  1870 
I  iliQuld  pass,  shows  how  great  a  revohition  in  public  opinion  had 
■  besn  effected  since  then,  and  even  since  a  considembly  later 
period.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  bill  as 
first  introduced,  or  as  subsequently  amended.  What  interests 
US  here  is  the  provision,  not  originally  forming  part  of  the 
Ministerial  proposals,  that '  in  schools  provided  or  managed  by 
school  boards  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary"  distinctive  of 
ftny  particnlar  denomination  should  be  taught/  ^ 

Univei^ity  education  was  treated  by  the  same  Parliament  in 

the  same  spirit,  which  had  also  animated  its  predecessor.     The 

Bill  for  the  abolition  of  University  Tests,  unavoidably  postponed 

I  by  the  dissolution,  was  again  brought  forward  as  a  government 

I  ]iiflasure»  and  finally  passed  in  1871*     As  if  to  accentuate  the 

^^ajgDjfieance  of  this  success,  Loitl  SaUsbury,  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  ■  proposed  to  substitute  for  subscription  to  the  thirty -nine 

articdes  a  new  test  binding  those  who  held  certain  effices  in 

OOlIeges  '*  now  subsisting  *'  in  the  two  Universities,  not  to  teach 

kmnything  contrary  to  the  teaching  or  the  divine  authority  of  the 

Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament/^    After  passing 

the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  five,  this  amendment  *  being 

rejected  by  the  Commons  was  not  insisted  on  .  .  .  and  so  the 

bill  pftaaed  in  its  original  shape/  ^ 

Eqaally  or  perhaps  more  significant  was  the  Evidence 
Further  Amendment  Act  of  1869,  by  which  atheists  were  for 
tlie  firai  time  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  scandals  of  which  Mill  had 
I  eomplained.* 

Tlie  dedtmetion  of  religions   privilege  is  a  thing  widely 

different  from  the  destruction  of  religious  belief  j  and  neither 

Ibe  ^^Bftt  Minister  to  whose  initiative  or  energetic  support  all 

changes  were  due,  nor  the  majority  of  his  adhei'ents  out- 

I  tide  Parliament,  cxjuld  be  suspected  of  hostility  to  orthodox 

>  Christianity.     8tiU,  as  I  have  said,  the  state  of  feeling  which 

I*  made  such  a  revolution  possible^  seems  to  have  resultedj  directly 

^  *  Chunberi*!!  ED«jclop«edim'  Vol.  tV.,  p,  SUl. 

*  Quoted  by  Sjf  Speneer  Wftlpale,  VoL  U.,  pp.  408-9. 
■  Moti^ worth,  %i  iupra,  p.  450* 

*  Ibid. 

*  'Cbambors'a  Enojoloptedli/  Y6L  Ml,,  p.  SOS. 
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or  indirectly,  firom  the  spread  of  rationalism ;  and  this  deriva- 
tion becomes  much  more  probable  when  the  political  changes 
are  viewed  in  connexion  with  their  immediate  intellectual 
antecedents  in  the  previous  decade. 

Of  the  spread  of  rationalism  among  the  most  highly 
cultivated  classes  in  England  during  the  same  period,  more 
unequivocal  evidence  can  be  given.  In  an  earlier  part  of 
this  work  I  pointed  out  how  very  slightly  the  intellect  of  the 
coimtry  was  affected  by  the  deistic  movement  following  the 
Eevolution  of  1688.  When  Swift,  Berkeley,  and  Butler  complain 
of  the  contempt  into  which  religion  has  fallen  among  their  con- 
temporaries, they  are  either  giving  vent  to  the  usual  exaggeration 
of  alarmists,  or  else  their  remarks  only  apply  to  the  fashionable 
and  pleasure-seeking  society  of  the  period.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  men  of  altogether  higher  distinction  had  begun 
to  embrace  what  were  called  infidel  opinions ;  but  with  one 
exception  they  said  nothing  about  their  unbelief  in  print,  and 
rarely  mentioned  it  in  conversation — a  reserve  made  more 
striking  by  contrast  with  the  outspoken  language  of  contemporary 
Frenchmen ;  while  the  one  exception,  Gibbon,  is  by  his  partly 
Continental  education  and  residence  almost  an  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  imaginative  literature  and 
literary  criticism  remain  untouched  by  doubt  or  even  exhibit 
marked  traces  of  devotional  feeling. 

With  the  Eevolution  begins  a  new  era  whose  characteristics 
have  already  been  analysed  at  length,  and  here  need  only  be 
recalled  by  the  very  briefest  reference.  A  very  distinct  strain 
of  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  pietism  makes  itself  felt  in  much 
of  the  new  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism,  more  openly  in  Byron, 
Shelley,  Hazlitt,  and  the  earlier  Wordsworth,  more  guardedly  or 
even  unconsciously  in  Miss  EdgeM^orth,  Scott,  Keats,  Lamb,  and 
the '  Edinburgh  Review.'  Then  with  the  ascent  and  culmination 
of  the  religious  revival  comes  a  more  complete  extinction  of  free 
speech  than  had  been  known  since  the  Eeformation.  There  are 
things  in  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  which  would  hardly  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  age  of  Arnold  and  Newman.  We  have  seen 
how  the  deliverance  of  science  and  philosophy  was  wrought. 
We  have  now  to  trace  the  parallel  emancipation  of  literature, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  few  characteristic  indications  which  are 
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not  offered  as  having  any  pretension   to   completeiiess,   bat 
eerving,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  mark  the  drift  of  educated  opinion. 

Of  tbesBf  one  of  the  eai*liest  occurs,  rather  oddly,  in 
'  Pendenois**  It  is  reported  that  on  asking  a  fidetid  what 
struck  bim  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  Ms  novels, 
Thackeray  received  the  unexpected  answer,  *a  vein  of  weak 
religious  sentimentality ' ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  great  Bovelist^ 
who  particularly  disliked  the  charge  of  cynicism,  felt  much 
pleaaed  at  being  credited  with  auch  an  amiable  weakness.  Hia 
pietism,  however,  such  as  it  was,  left  him  able  to  sympathise 
with  the  mc^e  searching  theology  of  thinkers  like  the  two 
Kewmana,  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  following  bmUade,  put  into 
the  moutli  of  Arthur  Fendennis,  expresses  his  own  opinion : 
*  I  see  the  truth  in  this  man  who  worships  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  m  rewarded  w  ith  a  silk  apron  and  live  thousand  a  year ;  in 
that  man,  who,  driven  fatally  by  the  remorseless  logic  of  his 
ereedi  gives  up  everything,  friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  closest 
vaniti^,  the  respect  of  an  army  of  ehurchmenj  the  recognised 
posUioQ  of  a  leader,  and  passes  over,  truth-impelled,  to  the 
«aiemy,  in  whose  ranks  he  is  ready  to  serve  henceforth  as  a 
oameleBs  private  soldier :  I  see  the  truth  in  that  man  as  I  do 
in  hiB  brother,  whose  logic  drives  him  to  quite  a  different  con- 
clusion, and  who,  after  having  passed  a  life  in  vain  endeavours 
to  reconcile  an  irreconcilable  book,  flings  it  at  last  down  in 
despair,  and  declares  with  tearful  eyes  and  hands  up  to  heaven, 
his  revolt  and  recantation/ 

Thackeray,  mth  his  unsystematic  intellect,  had  little  interest 
for  theology  and  none  for  philosophy ;  nor,  I  believe,  is  there  any 
otfaw  limilar  passage  in  the  whole  range  of  his  writings,  StO], 
for  the  time,  it  offers  a  reniarkable  instance  of  plain  speaking, 
sod  wouhl  hardly  have  been  ventured  on  before  1S50;  nor 
iiidead  would  the  reference  to  Francis  Newman  have  been 
poaiible  until  the  appearance  of  '  Phases  of  Faith  *  in  that  very 


Tha  fdlowing  year  (1851)  was  marked  by  a  much  bolder 
mid  mam  ftigoificant  manifesto  of  literary  opinion,  Carlyle's 
'  Life  of  Sterling/  From  bis  youth  Carlyle  had  regarded  the 
popular  religion  as  an  exploded  superstition,  no  longer  deserving 
altention  or  refutation.  Occasional  estpression^  in  his 
aya  might  be  taken  as  indicating  that  he  eschewed 


MiLi 
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denial  on  principle,  and  looked  forward  to  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  the  old  by  the  new  faith,  after  a  more  peaceable  method 
than  that  of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon.  But  the  savage  sarcasms  in 
which  he  now  indulged  at  the  expense  even  of  the  most  liberal 
Christianity  show  that  his  previous  self-restraint  had  been  due 
to  some  other  motive.  According  to  a  profoimd  and  accurate 
observer,  Alexander  Bain,  this  was  simply  fear  of  public 
opinion.  To  tell  what  he  really  thought  'would  have  been 
fatal  to  his  success ;  yet  he  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  rank 
hypocrisy.  He  accordingly  adopted  a  studied  and  ambiguous 
phraseology,  which  for  long  imposed  on  the  religious  public, 
who  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  his  mystical  utterances/  ^ 
Bain  adds  that  when,  in  the  life  of  Sterling,  'he  threw  off  the 
mask  he  was  not  taken  at  his  word.'  This  seems  a  mistake ; 
for  at  least  one  contemporary  critic,  George  Brimley,  takes 
Carlyle  rather  sharply  to  task  for  giving  pain  to  religious 
believers.'  Certainly,  for  whatever  reason,  the  offence  was  not 
repeated,  and  Sterling's  successors  received  no  encouragement, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  from  his  biographer,  who  thenceforth 
only  showed  his  theological  leanings  by  violent  abuse  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church. 

Carlyle,  like  Thackeray,  had  in  fact  taken  advantage  of  the 
momentary  relief  given  by  Francis  Newman's  spirited  revolt 
against  the  prevalent  terrorism;  but  as  its  effect  wore  off  the 
muzzle  was  put  back  on  literature,  although  in  a  rather  easier 
form.  Not  until  six  years  later  do  we  come  on  a  decisive 
instance  of  the  progress  made  by  toleration.  This  is  supplied 
by  a  novel  called  *  Thomdale,'  published  in  1857.  The  author, 
William  Smith,  was  forty-nine  when  he  published  it,  but  till 
then  had  made  little  mark  in  literature.  He  had  been  a  friend 
of  Mill,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  spread  Comte's  fame  in 
England.  Positivism  may  have  interested  him  more  on  the 
historical  and  reconstructive  than  on  the  scientific  side.  At 
any  rate,  in  'Thomdale,'  so  far  as  it  gives  a  clue  to  his  own 
religious  opinions,  he  appears  to  take  the  side  of  philosophical 
theism.  For  us  the  significant  thing  about  the  book  is  its 
steady  ignoring  of  Christianity  as  an  element  in  what  most 
interests  the  author,  the  future  progress  of  mankind,  accompanied 

>  Baln*a  *  Practical  Essays,'  p.  274. 
'  (George  Brimley's  <  Essays/  p.  222. 
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by  a  not  ot^eure  mtimatioii  that  those  who  stili  banker  after  its 
consolationa  will  find  their  most  appropriate  baven  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Contemporaiy  criticism  on  the 
orthodox  side  touched  with  some  sonmeaa  on  this  indifference  to 
ita  claims,  and  rather  resented  the  author's  method  of  evading 
responsibility  for  the  expression  of  unbelief  by  throwing  bis 
exposition  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  dialogues  carried  on 
between  iietitious  characters.     But  no  other  way  of  giving  a 

.popular  literary  version  of  the  negative  side  would  then  have 
been  tolerated ;  and  it  was  a  long  step  in  advance  that  so  much 
aa  this  should  have  been  permitted. 

George  Eliot's  'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life'  first  appeared  in 
'Blackwood's  Magazine*  in  1857,  the  year  when  'Thomdale* 

[was  published.  Of  these  stories  the  tbiixl  and  best,  "Janet's 
Ttepentance,'  alone  has  any  reHgious  intereat*  John  Blackwood, 
who  had  not  been  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of '  Thomdale/  made 

^ionie  difficulties  about  this  api^rently  mudi  less  doubtful 
performance,  George  Eliot's  published  letters  do  not  fully 
explain  the  nature  of  his  scruples ;  nor  perhaps  could  they  have 
been  very  clearly  stated.  With  our  knowledge  of  her  reUgiims 
opinions  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this,  the  most  perfect  of 
all  her  fictions,  evinces,  more  than  any  of  its  successors,  a  com- 
plete absence  of  religious  belief.  She  had  acquired,  possibly 
under  Comte*8  influence,  a  great  dislike  for  negative  criticism— 

f  eatrying  it,  indeed,  to  much  greater  lengths  than  Comte  hiraaelf, 
who  never  concealed  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  Christianity 
suck  At  the  same  time,  her  German  studies,  combined 
with  Comte*s  own  later  teaching,  had  led  her  to  recognise  an 
indeatmctible  element  of  good  in  religion,  perpetuating  in 
Iteorge  Eliot  the  early  experiences  of  Marian  Evans.  To 
this  element  from  its  theological  husk  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  ber  permanent  objects  as  a  novelist;  and 
a  mre  combiuation  of  moral  sincerity  with  literar}^  skill  enabled 
her  to  do  this  without  eitlier  the  false  assumption  of  religious 
t«lief  or  the  scandal  of  its  direct  negation. 

In  the  story  I  Imve  named,  Janet  Dempster,  the  wife  of  a 
brutal  low-class  attorney,  wlio  has  been  led  to  seek  fi*rgetfulness 
of  her  sufferiiigH  in  intemperance,  is  redeemed  from  evil  c^ur^aa 
by  the  ministmtious  of  an  Evangelical  clei^^mou,  to  whose 
pefsecution  aba  had  formerly  been  a  party.      But  tberu  aro 
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unmistakable  intimations  that  Janet's  conveision  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  supernatural  threats  or  promises:  it  is 
effected  through  the  operation  of  purely  human  sjrmpathies, 
awakened  by  her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Tryan,  the  Evangelical 
pastor.  And  the  moral  conveyed  is  that  the  same  result  might 
be  obtained  as  well  under  the  profession  of  any  other  theological 
belief,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such  belief — ^possibly  best  of  all 
under  an  organised  religion  of  humanity. 

John  Blackwood  may  well  have  feared  that  this  sort  of 
literary  positivism,  were  it  detected  and  exposed,  might  ruin 
his  reputation  as  an  orthodox  publisher,  although  '  Thomdale ' 
had  left  it  unblemished.  And  had  the  feeling  of  the  country 
or  the  power  of  the  Churches  still  been  what  it  was  in  1830, 
when  *  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews '  excited  such  a  storm,  the 
career  of  the  great  Comtist  novelist  might  have  been  abruptly 
checked.  But  a  public  grown  more  heterodox  or  more  indifferent 
were  determined  that  no  such  considerations  should  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment  of  the  new-found  treasure,  deliberately 
shutting  their  eyes  to  any  snares  that  it  might  contain;  and 
(George  Eliot  continued  to  publish  every  year  some  new  version 
of  the  same  gospel  with  ever-increasing  success.  It  became 
more  and  more  widely  known  that  she  had  also  translated 
Strauss,  and  edited  the  '  Westminster  Eeview ' ;  but  although 
certain  critics  endeavoured  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  her  on 
that  score,  their  efforts  proved  totally  unavailing — as  unavailing 
as  the  pointed  references  of  others  to  the  circumstances  of  her 
private  life. 

Carlyle,  the  author  of  *  Thomdale,*  and  George  Eliot,  had 
been  freethinkers  bom  their  early  years ;  and  the  popularity  of 
those  late-bom  works  in  which  their  heterodox  opinions  were 
more  or  less  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  public,  has 
been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  rationalism,  or  at 
least  the  toleration  of  rationalism,  had  been  diffused.  We  have 
now  to  study  a  more  significant  and  interesting  symptom  of  the 
same  process,  the  relaxation  of  early  religious  convictions  in 
some  of  the  greatest  English  minds  under  the  influence  of  the 
time-spirit. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Buskin  as  the  greatest  intellectual 
representative  of  Evangelicalism  in  the  forties,  after  its  temporary 
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triumph  over  the  Tractarian  tnovemeut,  and  again  as  a  powerful 
though  unwilling  contributor  to  the  rituaJiBtic  development  of 
High  Chnndi  principles  twenty  years  later.  At  that  date  he 
had  aliBady  ceased  to  hold  any  dogmatic  belief  whatever. 
Whether  his  was  a  naturally  religious  natiire  may  well  be 
doubted ;  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  form  of  his  early  faith  was 
due  to  the  Puritan  teaching  of  his  mother,  whose  intense 
Sahbatarianism  brought  on  his  childhood  the  only  nnliappineas 
Uiat  it  knew*  So  deeply  ingrained,  however,  were  her  lessons 
that  not  until  his  thirtieth  year  did  the  illustrious  art-critio 
ventxu^  to  paint  a  flower  on  Sunday.  On  another  Sunday  in 
the  same  year  he  went  from  a  Waldensian  chapel  to  the  picture 
gallery  at  Turin,  a^d  found  that  no  Evangelical  hymns  he  had 
ever  listened  to  were  so  tnily  devotional  as  *  the  swells  and  falls 
of  military  music/  floating  in  from  the  courtyard  before  the 
palace.  Veronese's  colouring  completed  the  effect;  and  fi"om 
that  day  his  Evangelical  beliefs  '  were  put  away  to  be  debated 
of  no  more/  * 

In  factf  it  had  been  slowly  breaking  on  Ruskin  for  some 
jeara  past  that  the  religious  doctrines  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  w©tb  false,  Tliey  were  not  dismissed  without  a  fair 
trial.  All  hifi  earlier  writings,  including  the  greater  part  of 
•  Modem  Painters '  and  all  the  '  Stones  of  Venice/  are  essentially 
pieti0tic.  Eenaisaauce  architecture  and  the  later  renaissance 
paiiiting  are  condemned  above  all  as  pagan,  Gothic  and  prae- 
Saphoelite  art  lauded  as  Cliristian.  English  landscape  painting 
iteapefl  the  general  censure  by  virtue  of  its  Prfjte.gtaiitism  and  a 
certaiTi  mysterious  flavour  of  natural  theology.  True,  tlie  greatest 
English  landscayte  painter  had  no  raligious  belief  whatever ;  but 
bit  admirer  long  kept  the  unplejisant  fact  out  of  sight.  If  the 
wcmliip  of  beauty  could  be  combined  with  Puritanism,  so  also 
eotlld  the  worship  of  Turner, 

Classical  scholarship,  Hellenism,  Greek  ideals  of  beauty, 
have  rescued  many  from  the  Puritan  yoke.  Strangely  enough, 
Boskin  long  remained  imper\dous  to  their  cJiann  ;  Cliristchurch 
left  him  with  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Greek  Besides, 
il  waa  disagreeably  associated  with  the  BenaLssance,  whose 
ha  thought,  was  based  on  infidelity  ^ — a  statement 

*  PnwteriU,*  Vol,  ni„  p.  S8, 

\  of  Veni^/  Vol,  I.,  p.  84. 
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which  would  have  been  more  correct  had  it  been  put  the  other 
way  round.  The  inspiration  received  fix)m  antiquity  by  Dante 
and  the  early  Tuscan  artists  remained  conveniently  ignored.  It 
was  scandalous  that  Baphael  should  give  the  school  of  Athens  a 
place  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican/  but  apparently  quite  in 
order  that  the  '  Paradise '  should  be  saturated  with  ijristotelian 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that  Buskin  did  not  confound  classicalism 
with  the  classic,  nor  the  Greeks  with  their  imitators.  But  in 
his  earlier  writings  he  never  betrays  any  enthusiasm  for  the 
Greek  spirit,  and  treats  Greek  religion  widi  an  injustice  which 
he  afterwards  frankly  acknowledged.'  And,  what  deserves 
particular  attention,  he  expressly  condemns  the  classical  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  for  what  was  most  beautiful  about  them,  for 
that  enthusiasm  of  which  he  was  still  incapable,  but  which  he 
was  one  day  to  share.  The  reason  given  is  curious,  and  very 
characteristic  of  his  Evangelical  training.  According  to  his 
view, '  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  admiration  or  reverence,  and  that  which  was  given 
to  Horace  was  withdrawn  from  David.  Bdigion  is  of  ail 
subjects  that  which  wiU  least  endu/re  a  second  pla/ic  in  the  heart 
or  thoughts,  and  a  languid  and  occasional  study  of  it  was  sure  to 
lead  to  error  or  vnfidelity/  * 

I  have  italicised  the  last  sentence,  because  it  so  admirably 
expresses  the  pietistic  point  of  view,  soon  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  writer  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  Buskin  remained 
untouched  by  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  this  in  a  sense  is 
true ;  but  only  on  the  condition  of  admitting  that  he  represented 
a  different,  an  independent,  and  a  later  variety  of  the  same 
tendency.  Like  Newman,  he  came  out  of  the  Evangelical 
school;  and  like  Newman,  or  rather  like  Hurrell  Froude,  he 
brought  its  religious  fervour  into  an  unstable  alliance  with  the 
romanticist  and  mediaevalising  current  of  contemporary  art  and 
erudition.  With  both,  the  work  begun  in  England  was  completed 
in  Italy;  and  under  that  twofold  inspiration  Newman  gave 
pietism  its  most  poignant  and  sombre.  Buskin  its  most  opulent 
and  ornate,  expression.  Both  learned  to  look  on  Protestantism, 
and  especially  on  its  Anglican  form,  as  a  mere  imitative  parasite 

>  *  Leotures  on  Arohiteoture  and  Painting,*  p.  206. 
«  *  Modem  Painters,'  Vol  n.,  p.  288,  note. 
'  *  Stones  of  Venice,'  Vol.  HI.,  p.  106. 
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of  Kome,  But  the  stndent  of  Venetian  marbles,  coming  twenty 
years  later  thwi  the  preacher  of  St,  Mary's,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt what  had  once  been  the  unqueationed  religious  alternative, 
and  in  hiB  own  phrase  could  '  no  more  become  a  Catholic  than 
he  could  become  a  iire- worshipper,  or  believe  in  the  living  Pope 
than  in  the  living  Khan  of  Tartary/  * 

He  could  not,  for  the  redeeming  influence  of  HeUenism  had 
intervened^  The  last  volume  of  'The  Stones  of  Venice*  and 
the  '  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting '  were  published  in 
1853,  the  third  volume  of  '  Modern  Painters  *  in  1856*  The 
diSerence  in  their  respective  treatment  of  the  Greeks  is 
startliDg.  That  people  are  now  credited  with  a  deep  if 
limited  love  of  nature ;  their  life  is  healthy  and  in  a  certain 
degree  perfect  \  their  religion  is  not  in  the  least  what  '  the 
bitter  short-sightedness  of  Puritanism'  has  imagined.*  And 
we  are  reminded  that  'the  choico  of  Leonidas  between  the 
alternativea  granted  him  by  the  oracle  of  personal  death,  or 
ruin  to  his  countrj^'  was  not '  altogether  a  work  of  the  I>evil*s 
prompting/  ^ 

In  a  lecture  on  Pre-Baphaelitiam»  delivered  in  November, 
1853,  Leonidas  had  been  mentioned  with  precisely  the  same 
reference  to  his  performance  of  duty  from  a  religious  motive ; 
and  so  far  the  point  of  view  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered. 
Nevertheless,  on  looking  closer  we  find  a  difference.  On  the 
earlier  occasion  the  Spartan  king  had  been  introduced  to  point 
a  eontrast  with  Nelson,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  self-devotion 
equalled  the  Greek's,  but  were  not,  like  his,  inspired  by  religion. 
On  the  later  occasion  the  rebuke  is  administered  not  to  modern 
infidelity,  but  to  modem  Puritanism,  As  Huskin*3  faith  was 
flisl  nourished  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  contact  with 
mediaeyi^  Catholicism,  so  his  Christianity,  after  having  been 
ooafifmed  by  observing  the  equal  devotion  of  the  Ct  reeks  to 
llMir  goda^  is  now  a  little  shaken  by  what  seems  the  equal 
jnfllification  of  the  pagan  faith  which  it  destroyed,  and  long 

>  PfMftenU,'  VoL  m,,  p,  3L 

'  Oddly  enough,  modem  pbUosopliy  ie  olmrgGd  with  irkstimng  fAla«  viewi 
en  Mm  nibjoot,  which  '  til  the  pure  lightning  of  Cu-IjIg  cahboI  a^  yot  quite 
Imm  out  ol  ua'  (*Modoni  Fai&iers/  Vol.  tU,,  p.  ISOJ.  Only  tbfi  moel 
lB&|ilikmii  prejudloe  h/m  oftuiod  the  acme  of  ono  who  did  nothing  for  llio 
Qfttka  to  b«  luhitilalad  tor  the  iifttn«  of  Oroto,  who  did  so  muck 

»  *  Modam  F«iiitfli«i*  Vol.  IH.,  p.  ISO. 
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continued  to  denounce  aa  devil-worship.  His  own  faith  had 
originally  been  taken,  much  against  the  grain,  on  authority, 
and  then  verified  (on  ophelistic  principles)  by  its  power  to 
produce  goodness  and  beauty.  He  must  now  have  been  rather 
impressed  at  finding  the  highest  goodness  compatible  with  a 
false  religion,  or  with  the  absence  of  aU  religion.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  authority  by  its  inward  self-contradictoriness  had  begun. 

There  is  litde  reference  to  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  volume 
of '  Modem  Painters,'  but  that  little  is  to  their  praise.  We  are 
told  that  they  owe  their  intellectual  lead  to  their  half-unconscious 
perception  of  mountain  beauty — a  derivation  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  which,  coming  from  Buskin,  betokens  an  in- 
creased admiration  for  Hellenic  things. 

In  1869  this  admiration  has  got  so  far  that  the  critic 
indignantly  repels  the  charge  of  ever  having  attacked  or 
despised  Greek  work.  He  has  '  never  spoken  of  it  but  with 
a  reverence  quite  infinite,'  ^  in  proof  of  which  rather  startling 
assertion  nothing  is  quoted  but  a  single  passage  about  Pheidias 
from  Vol.  II.  of  '  Modem  Painters.'  Certainly  in  '  The  Stones 
of  Venice '  his  love  had  been  rather  successfully  dissembled. 

A  year  more  and  the  conversion  is  complete.  For  the  tone 
in  which  the  Greeks  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  and  what  some 
think  the  greatest  volume  of  'Modem  Painters,'  reverence  is 
too  weak  a  word.  Never  before  and  never  since  has  their 
conception  of  life  been  celebrated  with  such  rapturous 
adoration,  or  in  language  of  such  passionate  splendour.  And 
the  significant  thing  is  that  what  so  excites  Buskin's  enthusiasm 
is  neither  their  power  of  artistic  production,  nor  the  vastness  of 
their  garnered  knowledge,  nor  the  depth  and  divination  of  their 
thought,  but  the  disinterestedness,  the  heroic  purity  of  their 
virtue.  They  have  no  belief  in  compensation  after  death,  nor 
evidently  has  he.  'They  have  not  lifted  up  their  souls  unto 
vanity.'  'Whether  there  be  consolation  for  them  or  not, 
neither  apathy  nor  blindness  shall  be  their  saviour;  if,  for 
them  thus  knovdng  the  facts  of  the  grief  of  earth,  any  hope, 
relief,  or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem  possible, — well;  but  if 
not,  still  hopeless,  reUefless,  eternal,  the  sorrow  shall  be  met 
face  to  face.  .  .  .  With  no  better  reward,  no  brighter  hope,  we 
will  be  men  while  we  may ;  men  just  and  strong,  and  fearless, 

»  •  The  Two  Paths/  p.  98. 
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md  up  to  our  power,  perfect.  .  .  .  The  gods  have  giveii  ua  at 
least  this  glorious  body  and  this  righteous  conscience;  these 
will  we  keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end.  So  may  we  fall  to 
misery  but  not  to  baseness ;  so  may  we  sink  to  sleep  but  not  to 
shame.  And  herein  was  conquest.  Death  was  swallowed  up 
in  victory  *  ,  .  so  that  they  could  put  ofif  their  armour  and  lie 
down  to  sleep,  whether  at  the  gates  of  their  temples  or  of  their 
mountaias ;  accepting  what  they  once  thought  terrible,  as  the 
gift  of  Him  who  knew  and  granted  what  was  best/  * 

la  this  respect  the  Venetians,  with  all  their  nobQity,  fell 
below  the  Greeks.  '  In  their  inner  mind  they  are  l^s  serious ; 
in  their  superficial  temper  sadder.  ,  .  .  The  reference  to  a 
future  world  has  a  morbid  influence  on  all  their  conclusions. 
For  the  earth  and  its  natural  elements  are  despised.  Tliey  are 
tu  pass  away  like  a  scroll.  Man  the  immortal  is  alone  revered. 
.  ,  .  Nature  is  but  a  terror  or  a  temptation.  She  is  for  hermits, 
maityrs;  murderers/* 

ThB  pietistic  temper  enables  its  possessors  to  put  away  grief 
and  fear,  but  is  for  that  very  reason  to  be  deprecatecL    Its 
*  attainment  m  never  possible  without  inducing  some  form  of 
intellectual  weakness.     No   painter   belonging  to  the  purest 
religious  schools  ever  mastered  his  art.    Pemgino  nearly  did 
so ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  more  rational — ^more  a  man  of 
iha  world^ — than  the  rest."     No  literature  exists  of  a  high  class 
prodnoed  by  minds  in  the  pure  religious  temper;'  the  reason 
baisg  that  man  was  *  not  intended  to  look  away  from  the  place 
ha  lives  in  now^  and  cheer  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  plaoe 
ha  ia  to  live  in  next,  but  that  he  should '  try  to  improve  the 
placo  ha  Hvea  in  now,     *  And  tkb  kind  of  brave  but  not  very 
faopeAit  or  cheerful  faith  is  always  rewarded  by  clear  practical 
SQOoefle  and  splendid  intellectual  power ;  while  the  faith  which 
dweUi  on  the  future  fades  away  into  rosy  mist  and  emptiness  of 
air/* 
At  some  unspecified  date  previous  to  1865  Buskin,  when 
what  he  Ijelieved,  replied,  'simply  nothing.*  ^    At  a  later 

•  'Wodim  P*liite«/  Vol  V„  pp.  336^7. 

■  RsiMd  nd^t  hAve  iii«£iitloitad  Ihal  P«rugino  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
IU«. 

•  '  ModMa  Pitotera,*  Vol.  V.,  pp.  32S-9* 
\  Hmc,  *  Tlw  Story  ol  my  Ulo,"  VoL  H.,  p,  4S4. 
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period  again,  under  the  influence  of  deep  personal  sorrow,  he 
gave  some  credence  to  spiritualistic  manifestations.  But  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  never  recovered  any  practical  or  religious 
value  in  his  teaching.  And  in  the  Epilogue  to  'Modem 
Painters/  dated  1888,  he  points  out  with  satisfaction  that 
the  religious  fiedth  on  which  his  art  teaching  had  been  based 
from  the  beginning  knows  nothing  'of  any  tradition  of  Fall, 
or  of  any  scheme  of  Sedemption ;  nothing  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, nothing  of  Immortal  life/ 

We  saw  how  the  great  religious  revival  took  for  its  basis 
the  sense  of  sin ;  and  how  this  fact  was  emphasised  by  William 
Wilberforce,  by  Coleridge,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  and  even,  in  his 
believing  phase,  by  John  Sterling.  Nothing,  again,  more  clearly 
indicates  the  dissolution  of  pietism  than  the  repudiation  of  sin 
as  such  a  fundamental  fact  by  J.  A.  Froude  and  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.  On  this  point  also  Buskin's  language  is  quite  unmis- 
takable. 'The  horror  and  shame  of  the  false  Evangelical 
Beligion  is  in  its  recommending  its  souls  to  GUxl,  not  for 
their  humility,  but  their  sin.^  Sin  is  correctly  interpreted  by 
the  old  Greek  word,  '  missing  the  mark.'  Nor  will  he  coun- 
tenance that  attenuated  mystical  version  of  the  doctrine  which 
finds  the  origin  of  evil  in  selfhood.  '  As  soon  as  you  are  shut 
oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  into  a  self  you  begin  to  be 
alive/  And  he  meets  the  objection  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
in  communion,  not  separation,  by  the  just  remark  that  '  there 
can  be  no  communion  where  there  is  no  distinction/  * 

Still  less  did  he  believe  in  the  natural  depravity  of  which 
young  children  used  to  be  quoted  as  examples  by  the  Evangelicals. 
Little  girls  at  least — of  whom  he  was  very  fond — did  not  give 
him  the  impression  of  being  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked ; 
nor  did  he  like  them  to  be  taught  what  was  manifestly  false. 
A  pretty  scene  in  the  *  Ethics  of  the  Dust '  illustrates  his  way — 
a  rather  Greek  way — of  exposing  its  absurdity.  Lucilla  (aged 
fifteen),  after  confessing,  in  deference  to  religious  teaching,  that 
she  has  an  entirely  bad  heart,  is  asked  to  pull  two  hairs  out  of 
the  cat's  tail,  and  refuses,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hurt 
pussy,  offering  two  of  her  own  instead.  Then  follows  a  Socratic 
cross-examination,  too  long  for  transcription,  as  the  result  of 

>  *  Ethios  o!  the  Dust,'  pp.  46-7. 
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which  original  sin,  if  any,  turns  out  to  be  a  thing  ao  very  deep- 
•e&ted  aa  to  elude  all  but  the  moat  careful  and  long-continued 
terutiny,  while  the  habit  of  searching  for  it  ia  condemned  as 
morbid  and  misleading.  *  Never  call  yourself  merely  "  a 
sinner";  that  is  very  cheap  abuse  and  utterly  useless.  ,  .  . 
Ch^k  yourself  in  whatever  fault  you  have  ascertained  and 
justly  accused  yourself  qV  Better  still,  do  not  think  of  your 
faults  at  all,  but  tiy  to  practise  virtues,  and  if  you  fail^ '  think 
that  it  does  not  much  matter  to  the  universe  what  you  are; 
think  how  many  people  are  noble  if  you  cannot  be ;  and  rejoice 
in  their  noblenses/  ^ 

■  Like  Buskin,  Robert  Browning  came  of  a  Puritan  stock, 
and  like  him  received  a  religious  training  of  the  orthodox  type, 
which  baa  left  deep  traces  on  his  earlier  poems;  nor  are  his 
latest  altogether  free  from  its  influence.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  between  them,  that  while  Euskin's  primary 
neligions  interest  attached  itself  to  *  the  presence  and  guidance 
of  a  Personal  Deity/  leaving  immortality  as  an  open  question. 
Browning,  on  the  contrary,  was  preoccupied  by  the  latter 
problem,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  creed  which  left  it  unsolved 
could  have  had  any  religiom  value  for  him.  God  was  indeed 
much  more  certain  than  a  future  life ;  but  that  certainty,  taken 
alone,  would  hardly  have  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  the  other 
lats  dogmatic  belief.  And  his  rejection  rather  late  in  life  of,, 
Cliiistianity,  due  primarily,  like  Euskin's,  to  the  time-spirit, 
wmmB  to  have  been  more  specifically  determined  by  a  recoil 
from  the  dreadful  implications  of  immortality  in  the  ChristiaQ 
eroed  as  ordinarily  understood. 

With  most  of  his  admirers  Browning  passes  for  a  great 

Ipitiloflopber ;  but  his  intellect  had  nothing  of  the  logical  or 
•daalific  strain,  nor  was  his  reading,  though  wide,  likely  to 
faring  it  into  contact  with  the  critical  results  of  contemporary 
ibxm^  The  study  of  Greek  literature  might,  as  with  Euakin, 
have  supplied  their  place,  but  he  did  not  take  it  up  seriously 
until  his  later  years.  Pirolonged  residence  in  Italy,  and  absorp- 
tion in  the  society  of  a  wife  still  more  pietistically  educated 
than  himaelf,  mtist  also  have  helped  to  retard  tlie  natnr^ 
^velopment  of  the  poet's  theology. 

'  Op.  dt.,  pp.  92^9. 
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Of  his  faith  in  1850  we  get  a  very  distinct  idea  from 
*  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day/  This  poem  is  a  screed  of 
doggrel  verse,  containing  for  its  only  valuable  element  a  wealth 
of  imagery  alternately  grotesque  and  sublime,  which  serves  to 
illustrate  a  rather  threadbare  defence  of  orthodox  Broad  Church 
Christianity.  Browning  takes  his  views  of  the  Gospel  entirely 
from  the  Johannine  writings.  God  is  love,  and  has  reveal^ 
himself  as  such  most  of  all  through  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  showed  the  boundlessness  of  the  love  embodied  in  him  by 
giving  his  life  for  the  world.  To  regard  him  as  a  mere  moralist 
is  a  E^allow  view.  No  other  moral  teacher  has  ever  set  himself 
up  as  an  object  of  worship,  as  in  some  peculiar  sense  a  partici- 
pant in  the  divine  nature.  Nor  did  men  particularly  need  to  be 
taught  morality.  They  intuitively  recognised  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  before  his  advent.  Christ  by  his 
example  furnished  them  with  a  motive  to  mutual  love  unknown 
before.  Had  he  been  no  more  than  a  man,  as  the  Germans  with 
their  mythic  theories  pretend,  there  would  be  little  reason  for 
setting  him  up  as  an  object  of  superlative  admiration,  or  for 
calling  ourselves  Christians.  The  silliest  dissenting  rant  and 
the  blindest  Soman  superstition,  are  far  preferable  to  the 
philosophy  of  Strauss.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time  Browning  is  no  pietist ;  and  he  seems  to 
deprecate  such  a  strong  conviction  of  the  supernatural  world 
as  would  prevent  us  from  thoroughly  understanding  and  en- 
joying the  actual  world,  the  face  of  nature,  the  ideals  of  art 
(including  undraped  statues  of  beautiful  women),  the  revela- 
tions of  science,  and  the  treeisures  of  human  afifection.  These 
things  are  the  preparation  for  a  larger  life  to  coma  It  is  very 
hard  to  be  a  Christian ;  but  not  hard  for  the  reasons  commonly 
supposed.  The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  making  sacrifices 
which  would  be  found  easy  enough  if  no  more  were  demanded 
than  a  brief  endurance  of  privation  and  suffering,  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  unending  life  of  enjoyment ;  nor  yet  does  it  consist  in  the 
surrender  of  doubt,  on  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  Christian 
revelation  may  be  true.  It  consists  rather — for  Browning — in 
preserving  that  precise  equilibrium  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  which  may  best  be  defined  as  making  the  most  of  the 
present  life,  while  supplementing  its  deficiencies  with  a  hopeful 
outlook  on  the  next.     In  reality  this  attitude,  which  our  poet 
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seemed  to  regard  as  a  profoundly  philosophic  soiution  of  the 
i^ligious  problem,  amounted  to  no  mora  than  a  provisional 
and  highly  unstable  csompromise  between  the  competitive 
attractions  of  his  early  training  and  his  artistic  temp*?rament» 
destined  to  be  silently  let  drop  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  fell  several  degrees 
on  the  8cale  of  faith*     The  proposed  adjustment  of  conflicting 

I  claims  was  not  entirely  personal — indeed  it  had  been  partly 
anticipated  by  Tennyson; — ^but  it  could  not  be  permanently 
accepted  by  either  party  to  the  great  controversy » even  if  diffi- 
culties not  contemplated  by  the  poet  of  *  Easter  Day '  could  have 
been  prevented  from  intruding  on  his  optimistic  dreams, 
•-  In  'Men  and  Women/  published  five  years  later,  the 
orthodox  tone  is  still  maiotained,  *  Cleon  *  presents  the  argu- 
ment from  emotional  ophelism  with  poignant  condensation : 

'  *  .  ,  erery  dftj  m j  seneo  of  jo^ 
Grows  more  acute,  1117  muX  (intetiBiSod 
Bf  power  aad  insight)  moTB  enlarged,  more  keen ; 
Willie  every  day  my  hftirs  f&U  more  and  more. 
My  hand  ebakcs,  and  the  heavy  years  mcrettse^* 
The  horror  qmcfceoing  fttUl  from  year  %o  year, 
The  consummation  ooming  ^ast  escape 
Wlien  I  shaO  know  most  and  yet  teait  enjoy ; ' 

— Lo  be  followed  by  a  time  when  his  works  alone  shall  live  in 
men's  montha  while  he,  their  author,  shall  aleep  in  hia  urn — 

*  h  is  so  hordble, 
I  dare  at  times  Imagine  to  my  need 
Some  future  state  reveaJed  to  us  by  Zeus, 
UnlimiUMi  In  eapahiUty 
For  ]oy,  as  Ihia  Is  In  desire  for  joy, 
^  ^  seek  which  the  joy- hunger  forces  as : 

But  no  t 
Zens  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and  alas. 
He  must  haye  done  so,  wefe  it  posslhle  \  * 

deon  has  heard  of  *  one  called   Panlus/  supposed  to  have 
tiiroim  new  light  on  this  important  subject;  but  understands 
tram  what  reports   have  reached   him  that   the  Pauline  or 
Climtian  doctrine,  *  could  bo  held  by  no  sane  man/ 
_  At  the  end  of  *  Bishop  Blougrara*3  Apology/  published  in 
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of  St.  John/  as  affording  good  ground  for  accepting  Christianity ; 
and  a  third  poem, '  Karshish/  gives  a  dramatic  account  of  how 
Lazarus  may  be  supposed  to  have  talked  and  acted  in  the  later 
years  of  his  second  life.  At  this  stage  Browning  seems,  like 
Dr.  Arnold,  to  have  looked  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John  as 
an  impregnable  fortress  of  Christianity.  Here  the  first  period 
of  his  religious  life  reaches  its  final  literary  expression.  It 
probably  ended,  and  the  second  began,  with  his  wife's  death  in 
1861.  We  have  now  to  study  this  second  stage  with  such  help 
as  his  successive  publications  afford. 

*  Dramatis  Personae '  appeared  in  1864.    One  of  the  pieces 
which  that  volume  contains,  called  'A  Death  in  the  Desert,' 
clearly  refers  to  the  theological  storm  then  raging,  and  more 
especially  to  Benan's  recently  published  '  Vie  de  J&us.'    To  all 
appearances  Browning  still  remains  unshaken  in  his  old  con- 
victions.   Walter  Bagehot  exclaims  in  a  review  of  the  new 
volume,  *  he  has  battered  his  brain  against  his  creed  until  he 
believes  it.'  ^    But  on  a  closer  inspection  the  creed  seems  to  be 
giving  way  more  than  the  brain.     'A  Death  in  the  Desert' 
purports  to  supply  a  new  defence  of  Christianity,  thrown  into 
the  form  of  an  address  delivered  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist  to  a 
little  band  of  disciples  just  before  his  death.    The  authenticity 
of  his  Grospel  is  still  of  course  assumed,  but  with  certain 
incidental  concessions  to  criticism.    Miracles  were  good  evidence 
for  the  first  converts,  but  would  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  mankind,  which  the  aged  Apostle  is 
represented  as  foreseeing.     Nor  is  their  literal  reality  insisted 
on.     Perhaps  after  all  they  were  no  more  than  subjective 
appearances : 

*  Whether  a  change  were  wrought  i*  the  shows  o*  the  world, 
Whether  the  change  came  from  our  minds  which  see 
Of  shows  o*  the  world  so  much  as  and  no  more 
Than  God  wills  for  His  purpose  .  .  . 
...  I  know  not ;  such  was  the  effect.' 

Beal  or  imaginary,  miracles  served  as  a  protecting  fence 
planted  round  the  seed-plot  until  the  herbs  grew  up,  and  then 
the  tree  is  proved  by  its  fruit : 

<  this  book's  fruit  is  plain, 
Nor  miracles  need  prove  it  any  more.' 

»  *  Literary  Studies,*  Vol.  II.,  p.  876. 
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And  there  is  a  guarded  bint  that  tlie  narrative  itself  need  not 
be  taken  as  a  literal  record  of  John's  experiences : 

*  Betnember  all  t    Iti  is  not  muich  to  say. 
WbMk  if  the  truth  broke  on  me  from  abo%*e 
Ab  cmod  and  oFttimes  ? ' 

For  the  rest,  in  some  concluding  lines,  for  which  John  himself 
is  not  made  responsible^  Christ's  divinity  ia  asserted  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  as  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
fnlMment  of  his  love  towards  men.     Otherwise  he  would  not 

*  grow  incorporate  with  all/ 

Far  the  finest  piece  in  the  volume  is  '  Caliban  on  Setebos/ 
a  poem  wliich  is  said  to  have  first  convinced  the  general  public 
of  Browning's  genius.  It  was  suggested  by  a  couple  of 
references  in  the  '  Tempest '  to  a  god  worshipped  by  Caliban 
or  by  his  mother ;  and  it  works  out  in  detail  the  idea  of  such 
a  deity,  as  one  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  conceived  by  a 
half-human  monster.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  great 
didactic  poet  should  have  performed  this  feat  merely  as  an 
exercise  in  imaginative  psychology ,  without  throwing  some 
sidelights  on  contemporary  theology.  Thus  when  we  find 
Caliban  describing  the  capricious  irresi>onsible  way  in  which 
he  torments  or  pets  living  things  weaker  than  himself,  and 
imagines  Setebos  using  his  power  after  the  same  fashion,  the 
inference  seems  irresistible  that  Browning  has  the  Calvinistic 
doctriDes  of  election  and  reprobation  in  his  eye;  and  again 
when  the  uncouth  natural  tlieologian  is  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  his  speculations  by  a  tliunderstorm,  and  begins 
earnestly  protesting  his  love  for  Setebos,  with  vows  that  he 

*  will  not  eat  this  month  one  little  mess  of  whelks  so  he  may 
'soape/^ — is  not  this  an  unmistakable  satire  on  our  days  of 
national  fasting  and  humiiiationT 

Five  years  later  we  come  on  more  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  flirection  that  Bmwning's  thoughts  were  taking.  It  will  be 
rememliered  as  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  story  of  the  '  Ring 
and  the  Book*  that  Count  Guide  Franceschini  ia  put  to  the 
torture  in  onler  to  extract  from  him  a  confession  of  his  guilt 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  ev^er  Itefore  been  made  a  matter 
of  i«pit»acli  to  the  Christian  Churches  that  they  never  protested 
flgKiiit  this  cruel  and  senseless  practice,  inherited  from  the 
judicial  procedure  of  heathen  states,  and  finally  abolished  in 
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deference  to  the  arguments  of  freethinking  eighteenth-oentury 
philosophers.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  so;  and  Browning  pauses 
to  enforce  the  lesson  without  the  least  artistic  necessity  to  do 
so — rather  indeed  against  artistic  principles,  for  the  effect  is  to 
enlist  our  sjrmpathies  for  the  moment  on  Guido's  side,  and  in 
language  so  remarkably  clumsy  as  to  show  that  his  feelings 
had  got  the  better  of  his  taste : 

*  BeUgion  used  to  teU  Humanity 
She  gave  him  warrant  or  denied  him  oourse. 
And  since  the  oourse  was  muoh  to  his  own  mind, 
Of  pinching  flesh  and  pulling  hone  from  hone 
To  unhusk  truth  a-hiding  in  its  hulls, 
Nor  whisper  of  a  warning  stopped  the  way. 
He,  in  their  joint  hehalf,  the  hurly  slave. 
Bestirred  him,  mauled  and  maimed  aU  recusants, 
WhUe,  prim  in  place,  Religion  overlooked ; 
And  so  had  done  till  doomsday,  never  a  sign 
Nor  sound  of  interference  from  her  mouth. 
But  that  at  last  the  hurly  slave  wiped  hrow. 
Let  eye  give  notice  as  if  soul  were  there. 
Muttered  « 'tis  a  vUe  trick,  foolish  more  than  vile. 
Should  have  heen  counted  sin;  I  make  it  so : 
At  any  rate  no  more  of  it  for  me — 
Nay,  for  I  hreak  the  torture-engine  thus  I " 
Then  did  Religion  start  up,  stare  amain. 
Look  round  for  help  and  see  none,  smile  and  say 
**  What,  hroken  is  the  rack  ?    WeU  done  of  thee  1 
Did  I  forget  to  abrogate  its  use  ? 
Be  the  mistake  in  common  with  us  both  I 
— One  more  fault  our  blind  age  shall  answer  for, 
Down  in  my  book  denounced  though  it  must  be 
Somewhere.    Henceforth  find  truth  by  nulder  means  I " 
Ah  but,  Religion,  did  we  wait  for  thee 
To  ope  the  book,  that  serves  to  sit  upon. 
And  pick  such  place  out,  we  should  wait  indeed  I  * ' 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  better  sense  been  worse  expressed. 

On  various  occasions  Browning  has  shown  a  bitter  hostility 
to  the  Eoman  Church,  without  parallel  in  English  poetry.  It 
is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  in  this  instance,  where 
the  opportunity  almost  offered  itself,  he  has  not  made  Borne, 
nor  even  Catholicism,  responsible  for  countenancing  the  use  of 
torture.  His  satire  falls  on  Religion  in  general,  and  on  Protestant 
no  less  than  on  Catholic  Christianity.     Her  book,  where  'ifc 

»  •  The  lUng  and  the  Book,»  I.,  lines  986-1012  (*  Robert  Browmng*s  Work^^ 
Vol.  Vm.,  pp.  40-1). 


I 
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iDust  be  denounced  somewhere/  iB  the  Bible  \  and  we  certaitily 
might  wait  for  ever  before  the  text  turned  up. 

We  were  taught  by  *  A  Death  in  the  Desert '  that  the 
religion  of  love,  after  outgrowing  the  need  for  miraculous 
fttte9totion»  was  to  appeal  for  evidence  to  its  fruits.  Yet  the 
iBvelatiou  of  love  has  sJiown  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
abolish  or  even  protest  against  one  of  the  worst  manifestationa 
of  human  hate.  Sii  years  later  '  The  Inn  Album  *  (1875) 
introduces  us — again  for  the  first  time  in  English  poetry — to 
another  sncli  manifestation.  Here  Browning's  satire  is  even 
leaa  relevant  to  his  main  8ubje€t,  and  may  therefore  be 
taken,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  for  an  expression  of 
personal  feoling.  A  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  married 
to  a  country  clergyman,  complains  that  her  husl>and's  sermons 
give  undue  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation : 

*  HeU  ho  niade  oxplicil.    Alter  deatb 
LMb  :  mvi  ofioatod  new,  mgotiloualy 
Perfect  for  «  viiodictsve  purpose  now 
That  mfttt,  firit  fashioned  In  beneficenco, 
Wfta  proved  &  lailufe  »  .  * 


k  faoultj  of  immsxxm  sufletitig 
Ccmferred  on  mind  and  body, — mind  ,  .  , 

.  .  .  rovlved  by  miraele 

T^  beftr  no  end  of  burtheiD  now  that  baok 

Support«d  tortuiie  to  no  use  at  dJ| 

And  Uva  Lmperiah&bly  poteni/ 

There  \m  no  pretence  that  this  doctrine  ia  either  unscriptural  or 
QDctiriatian.    The  appeal  against  it  is  to  natural  religion : 

*  One  healthy  dew  oi  ihingi 
One  tane  sight  of  the  general  ordiuAnee^^ 
llatnrei— And  its  partigular  objoot— nuwi/ 

■  one  mere  eye-ea«t  <m  the  chofaatet 
01  Who  made  theae  and  gave  man  lenee  to  boot/ 


Nor  k  it  any  use : — 


1  Nork 

^^K  l*l«r  still  the  same  tbouglil  is  re]H>atetl  m  'Ixiou*  (I8B3), 
^^KoQ  Ibo  victim  of  Zeus  proclaims  from  his  wheel  of  torment 


'  The^  desire 
Sneh  Heaven  and  dread  such  Hell,  whom  e^ery  day 
The  alo-beiiae  tempts  from  one^  a  dog-fight  bids 
Detyihflothe^f  ■ 
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how  much  better  man  is  than  an  avenging  God  who  eternally 
tortures  the  work  of  his  own  hands  for  being  what  he  foresaw 
that  by  the  force  of  circumstances  it  needs  must  be. 

Always  hateful,  this  doctrine  of  hell  becomes  most  hate- 
ful when  suffering  after  death  is  proclaimed  as  a  penalty  for 
religious  scepticism.  The  poet  imagines  himself  as  yearning 
for  the  presence  of  an  unseen  friend  of  whose  great  actions  he 
has  heard  much,  but  who,  so  far,  has  only  communicated  with 
him  by  letter.  Then  doubts  which  he  cannot  dispel  are  thrown 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  and  the  reality  of  the  deeds. 
So  much  the  worse,  he  thinks;  but  even  so  to  have  ever 
believed  in  such  a  &iend  remains  a  sustaining  thought  through 
Ufe:— 

<  Ah,  but  there's  a  menace  some  one  utters  t ' 

namely,  that  my  &iend  has  been  playing  a  cruel  game  with 
me  all  the  time,  concealing  himself  in  order  ultimately  to 
make  me  responsible  for  not  having  seen  him — ^through  a 
brick  wall — and  to  punish  me  severely  for  my  blindness. 

*  *<  Why,  that  makes  your  friend  a  monster,**  say  you : 

"  Had  his  house  no  window  ?    At  first  nod, 
Would  you  not  have  hailed  him  ?  "    Hush,  I  pray  you  1 
What  if  this  friend  happens  to  be— God? '  < 

To  the  next  year  (1877)  belong  Browning's  most  explicit 
declarations  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  They  occur  in  the 
well-known  poem,  *La  Saisiaz,'  written  in  commemoration  of 
his  friend  Miss  Egerton-Smith,  who  died  suddenly  the  morning 
after  a  walk  with  him  up  La  Salive  near  Geneva.  From  our 
point  of  view  we  may  look  on  it  as  a  final  answer  to  Cleon's 
argument  that  if  Zeus  had  prepared  a  future  state  of  bliss  for 
us  he  would  certainly  have  revealed  it  to  us — an  argument 
evidently  intended  by  Cleon's  creator  as  contributory  to  the 
a  priori  probability  of  Christianity.  In  'La  Saisiaz'  we  are 
taught  on  the  contrary,  by  Season  speaking  against  Fancy,  that 
any  such  revelation  would  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  our 
present  life  by  diverting  men's  thoughts  bom  its  interests  and 
duties.  In  this  connexion  nothing  is  more  strongly  insisted  on 
than  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  belief  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments.     With  the  promulgation  of  such  sanctions 

»  *  Fears  and  Scruples,'  1876  (•  Works.'  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  54-7). 
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for  oondueti  good  and  evU,  according  to  GeasoD^  'cease  to 

Ibe— * 
An 


'  Ouc«  Xtkj  down  the  Iftw,  with  Kalur^'s  almple  *'  such  efTectB  sucoeed 
CfliKM  etioh,  Knd  heavexi  or  holl  depends  upon  man's  earthly  deed/' 

l^iioiseefartti  nelllieF  good  nor  evil  does  mftn,  doing  what  he  iqubI^ 

La  J  hut  down  thai  law  aa  iiringeD^  **  Wouidst  thou  Llva  againi  be  just/' ' 

And  this  remaind  true,  notwitlistandiiig  the  old  adage^ — 

*  ^*  The  best 
I  both  Bee  and  praiise,  the  woret  I  follow  ;  *' '  for  man  *  disbellevefl 
Is  the  heart  of  bun  that  edict  which  for  truth  his  head  receives ,  * 


I 


^iist  as  we  were  told  before  by  the  ladj  of  the  '  Inn  Album/ 

He  who  could  so  write  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian ;  nor  in 
fact  is  there  any  reference  to  the  poet's  former  faith  from  one 
end  of  this  magnificent  elegy  to  the  other.  It  closes,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  with  a  rapturous  characterisation  of  Voltaire, 
Bottiaeauj  Gibbon,  and  Byron^ — namea  recalled  by  their  associa- 
tioii  with  Lake  Lemao,  and  quoted,  in  pity  for  those  who  want 
authority,  as  authorities  for  the  truth  of  natm^  religion.  For 
splendour  of  diction  this  passage  may  be  compared  with  what 
haa  been  well  called  the  *  Greek  Hymn  *  in  *  Modem  Paintei^,' 
and  even  set  above  it  through  the  superiority  of  great  poetry  to 
great  prose. 

Younger  poets  than  Browning  were  not  pi'epared  to  remain 
at  the  standpoint  of  eighteenth-century  deistn*  We  have  seen 
bow  Matthew  Ajnold,  who  embodied  far  more  completely  than 
the  dreamy  author  of  *  Cliristmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day '  the 
most  advanced  speculative  tendencies  of  his  age,  had  already 
given  them  an  audacious  expression  in  *Empedoclea  on  Etna.' 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  speculation  seemed  rather  too 
advanced  \  aud  the  young  prophet  speedily  found  an  excuse  for 
withdrawing  his  confession  of  unfaith  from  publicity.  For 
many  years  Arnold  kept  his  religious  opinions  to  himself,  and^ 
muclt  to  his  discredit,  even  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
Coleiiso.  Perhaps  the  very  cool  reception  given  to  his  dia- 
tinciion  between  truth  and  edification  may  have  led  him  to 
mxmsidar  his  critical  position,  with  the  result  of  discovering 
that  the  time^spirit  was  better  served  by  plain-speaking  than 
by  tune-serving  reticences  or  equivocations.     At  any  rate,  in 
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1867  he  reissued  '  Empedocles/  and  followed  it  up  by  a  new 
poem  of  still  more  unveiled  rationalism,  entitled  *  Obermann 
Once  More/ 

'  Obermann '  is  the  name  of  a  philosophical  romance  written 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  E.  de  Senancour,  a  young 
French  noble  who  had  found  shelter  from  the  storms  of  the 
Sevolution  in  Switzerland,  and  under  the  influence  of  personal 
calamities  had  developed  profoundly  pessimistic  views  of  life. 
After  a  long  period  of  neglect,  his  work  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  romanticists  under  Louis  PhiUppe,  with  whose  literary  pre- 
dilections it  happened  to  chime  in,  and  their  praise  secured  for 
it  a  permanent  if  inconspicuous  position  among  the  classics  of 
the  emigration.  But  in  the  world's  literature  '  Obermann '  will 
live  longer  by  what  it  suggested  to  Matthew  Arnold  than  by 
any  merit  of  its  own.  One  of  his  earlier  poems  ranks  its  author 
with  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  as  a  foremost  teacher  of  the  age, 
even  to  some  extent  putting  him  above  them  for  his  clearer 
discernment  of  what  life  can  give  and  what  thought  can  tell.  ^ 
This,  no  doubt,  was  an  enormous  exaggeration.  Still  a  portrait 
of  Senancour  drawn  in  the  early  fifties,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
gloomy  period  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  second  French 
Bepublic,  could  not  but  retain  some  lineaments  of  the  original 
figure.  '  Obermann  Once  More '  belongs  to  the  late  sixties — 
that  period  of  hope  and  joy,  when  oppression  seemed  to  be  giving 
way  along  the  whole  line,  when  so  many  problems  had  been 
solved,  so  many  others  were  nearing  their  solution.  Arnold 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  optimist;  and  Obermann,  much 
to  his  astonishment,  must  undergo  the  same  transformation. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  old  habits  but  a  taste  for  Alpine  scenery 
— and  that  too  has  been  shifted  from  the  awful  Gremmi  Pass 
to  the  lovely  walks  between  Glion  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman. 
Here  the  hermit-sage  meets  the  English  poet  in  the  course  of 
his  summer  holiday,  and  recites  for  his  benefit  in  a  series  of 
glowing  stanzas  the  grandest  view  of  universal  history  that 
verse  has  ever  framed,  too  long  to  quote  and  too  pregnant  to 
compress.  The  unspeakable  corruption  of  Koman  society  imder 
the  Caesars ;  the  new  message  of  deliverance  from  sin  thought 
out  by  the  awe-struck  East ;  the  conversion  of  a  world-wide 
empire  to  asceticism,  won  by  the  magnetism  of  Jesus  as  a  child 
in  his  mother's  arms,  or  nailed  as  a  victim  to  the  cross ; — then 
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tha  slow  periflhijig  of  what  had  lived  only  while  we  believed  in 
it,  leaving  behind  a  corpse,  a  Church  still  uttering  its  wonted 
speech,  but  a  speech  of  which  every  word  is  dead  ;  the  reyola- 
tionary  storm  descending  to  sweep  away  that  mockery;  and 
lastly  the  retnm  of  calm  weather^  with  its  sun  looking  down  on 
'  fragments  of  a  broken  world/  with  men  still  blindly  clinging 
\  to  the  wreck,  in  lamentable  ignorance  that  the  past  cannot  be 
revived ;— all  these  are  made  defile  before  ns  with  an  enthral- 
ling magic  such  aa  may  be  rivalled  in  the  pages  of  a  Lucretius 
c^  a  Goethe,  but  in  theirs  alone> 

Were  this  grand  historic  pageant  eithibited  merely  as  a 
work  of  art  it  would  dtiU  be  admirable.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  tliat :  the  singing-robes  are  a  prophet's  mantle,  his  lips 
are  touched  with  a  burning  coal,  and  liUed  with  a  message  of 
destiny  and  duty.  Our  business  is^  first  of  all,  to  see  the  faota 
is  they  are,  to  acknowledge  with  Clongh  that  Christ  is  not  risen : 

*  *'  Now  he  Is  dead  1    Far  bance  be  Um 
In  ihe  lorn  SyHan  town, 

And  on  bis  grave,  with  eiiiniiig  eyeA* 
Tbe  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

^  **•  In  v&ia  men  itiU,  with  hoping  new, 
B«fvd  Ms  deatb-plaoe  dmnb, 
And  laj  the  stone  is  not  yet  tOp 

Aad  wait  for  words  to  come* 

*  ••  Ah,  from  that  mlant  sacred  lftnd» 
Of  snn,  and  arid  slon©, 

And  ormnbHng  wall^  and  snltr;  sand, 
QoniM  now  ono  word  alone  I 

>  H  f>f^^  Dftvld's  llpe  this  word  did  roU. 
"Tla  ime  »&d  li?fng  yet : 
3Sh  mom  mm  mm  hk  brother'^  toul, 
J9br  jMf  Mm  brMfr^t  <kbL 

* «  Your  orwds  ai^  dead,  yotir  ti%m  ate  dead, 
Yoni  social  ordor  too  t 
Where  tamos  be,  the  Power  who  mSd^ 
Sm,  /  fnake  ail  thin^a  nev?  f  '* ' 

The  new  truth  Ol^ermann  could  not  reach,  liia  younger 
follower  is  to  proclaim  : 

*  **  What  Btttl  of  strength  is  left,  employ. 
That  end  to  help  mea  gain : 

Liflm^  mmikind  amain  t  '*  * 
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To  tell  how  Arnold  fulfilled,  or  tried  to  fulfil,  the  dreamed-of 
commission,  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  this  work.  At  present 
we  have  to  study  some  even  more  defiant  manifestations  of 
rationalism  in  English  poetry. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  'Atalanta  in  Galydon'  took  the 
reading  world  by  storm,  and  showed  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  not  to  pass  away  without  leaving  a  worthy 
successor.  It  was  not  the  author's  first  publication,  but  it  was 
the  first  that  appealed  to  the  general  taste,  and  to  the  Hellenism 
which  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  outside  the  circle  of 
professional  scholarship  ever  since  James  Mill  incorporated  it 
with  the  Benthamite  programme.  Neither  in  'Atalanta'  nor 
in  the  two  plays  that  preceded  it  has  Mr.  Swinburne  taken 
occasion  to  define  his  attitude  towards  religious  belief;  for  the 
attacks  on  the  gods  which  occur  in  his  classic  drama  might 
pass  for  expressions  of  a  merely  heathen  mood.  Yet  so  keen 
was  the  inquisitorial  scrutiny  then  exercised  on  every  new 
manifestation  of  genius  that  a  Boman  Catholic  reviewer  called 
attention  to  the  young  poet's  complete  want  of  faith,  and  to  '  the 
miserable  vacuum  created  by  its  absence.'  ^ 

If  any  doubt  remained  on  this  point  in  the  minds  of  moie 
charitable  critics,  it  was  speedily  removed  by  Mr.  Swinburne's 
next  great  achievement,  'Poems  and  Ballads,'  published  in 
1866.  Here,  where  the  writer's  powers  showed  themselves  at 
the  highest  level  they  were  ever  destined  to  reach,  two  of  the 
finest  pieces  celebrate  Proserpina,  the  Queen  of  Death,  as  the 
one  goddess  who  will  survive  all  other  gods,  the  new  objects 
of  adoration  introduced  by  Christianity  no  less  than  the  older 
divinities  whom  they  have  superseded.  In  all  the  flux  of 
things  there  is  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  '  the  sleep  eternal 
in  an  eternal  night,'  for  which  let  us  '  thank  with  brief  thanks- 
giving whatever  gods  there  be.'  But,  faith  for  faith,  the  Olympian 
mythology,  with  its  Apollo  and  its  Aphrodite,  made  a  much 
more  satisfactory  religion  than  Catholicism  with  its  relic- 
worship,  its  crucifixes,  and  its  anaemic  Madonnas. 

Yet  however  daring  the  Hellenistic  rationalism  of  *  Poems 
and  Ballads'  may  have  seemed,  it  fades  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  triumphant  atheism  of  '  Songs  Before 
>  *  The  Tablet,'  August  12, 1866. 
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Sunrbe/  published  five  years  later,  in  1871,  The  overthraw  of 
a  Catholic  despotism  in  Fraoce  and  of  the  Temporal  Fower  in 
Rome,  together  with  the  consolidation  of  a  secularising  govern* 
ment  in  Italy ^  gave  the  rising  tide  of  religiona  negation  in 
England  such  confidence  as  had  never  been  felt  before;  and 
Christianity  was  made  to  pay  with  merciless  severity  for  the 
complicity  of  its  official  representatives  in  tho  system  of 
oppression  whose  doom  seemed  to  have  been  pronounced* 
Mr.  Swinburne  occupied  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  ambiguous 
position  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  His  now  volume  was 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Mazsini,  whose  political  creed  ha  se^ms  on 
the  whole  to  adopt;  and  his  sympathy  with  Victor  Hugo  is 
equally  pronounced.  Yet  these  Ulastrious  democrats  were  both 
of  them  fervent  tbeists,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
eighteenth  century  and  its  enthusiasm  for  natural  religion. 
Theif  young  English  disciple,  on  the  other  hand,  recognises  no 
religion  but  the  worship  of  Humanity,  pity  for  its  sufTerings, 
admiration  for  its  achievements,  and  faith  in  its  future.  In 
this  respect  his  leanings  would  seem  to  be  towards  Positivism, 
were  it  not  that  his  love  of  liberty  as  auch,  and  an  evident 
propemity  towards  destruction  for  its  own  sake,  would  incur 
the  st^verest  censures  of  Auguste  Comte  and  bis  more  faithful 
followers*  Again,  the  prominence  given  in  his  polemic  poetry 
to  the  wrongs  of  the  poor,  and  the  representation  of  tliem  as 
dtta  to  artificial  arrangements  for  which  the  wickedness  of 
priasts  and  kings  rather  than  impetBonal  economic  conditions 
11  made  r^{x>nsible,  go  to  rank  htm  with  the  socialists  of  the 
Fans  Commune,  whom  Mazzini  held  in  abhorrence.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  French  Eevolution  such  an  attitude  had  not 
befm  unusual  among  its  champions,  who  looked  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  poverty  and  the  equalisation  of  fortunes  as  necessary 
oonsequenoes  of  representative  government,  a  free  press,  and 
imiTeisal  education.  Their  hopes  have  not  been  justified,  so 
Ux^  by  American  examples ;  and  some  renovated  form  of 
Oilliolic  feudaUsm  has,  under  various  names,  been  put  in  com- 
petition,  through  the  whole  nineteenth  century,  with  that  irre- 
spoDSibte  plutocracy  which  to  some  seems  the  real  outcome  of 
rerolulio&azy  agitation. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  inooherencies  of  Mr.  Swinbiune's 
political    partisanship,  and    however  belated  his  attitude  in 
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respect  to  the  social  problems  of  modem  Europe,  the  value  of 
his  rhymed  rhetoric  as  an  exponent  of  advanced  public  opinion 
on  certain  lines  remains  unaltered.  His  defiance  of  English 
prudery  in '  Poems  and  Ballads '  had  excited  a  storm  of  obloquy ; 
his  bolder  defiance  of  religious  cant  in  '  Songs  Before  Sunrise ' 
neither  injured  his  popularity,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  it 
draw  down  on  him  the  reprehension  of  any  serious  critic. 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  the  vehement  phrases  in  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  chosen  to  express  his  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  distinct  from  the  world  and  finom 
the  human  soul.  They  lack  the  dignity  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
sorrowful  renunciation,  nor  do  they  display  the  martyr-courage 
of  Shelley's  Queen  Mab;  Clough's  'Easter  Day,'  and  'The 
Shadow,'  are  more  sublime;  and  the  last  line  of  Browning's 
'Fears  and  Scruples'  comes  with  a  more  thrilling  shock  of 
surprise. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  poet's  one  expression  of 
enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  Founder  of  Christiani^.  Among 
'  the  names  that  exalt  and  transmute  us '  he  reckons  '  the  snow- 
bright  splendour  of  Christ'  Here  we  filnd  him  in  agreement 
with  the  Wordsworth  of  the  revolutionary  period,  as  well  as 
with  the  Shelley  of  'Plximetheus  Unbound,'  'Hellas,'  and  the 
'Essay  on  Christianity,'  whose  philosophy  he  has  inherited 
together  with  their  political  ideals.  If  Christ  were  one  with 
Gkxi,  argues  Mr.  Swinburne,  he  would  not  allow  priests  and 
tyrants  to  pervert  his  religion  into  an  instrument  of  falsehood 
and  oppression.  By  parity  of  reasoning  there  is  no  personal 
God  of  any  kind ;  all  the  beings  who  ever  went  by  that  name 
are  creations  of  human  thought.  Wordsworth's  'Eecluse* 
presents  almost  exactly  the  same  theory  of  religious  origins 
couched  in  more  moderate  language.  As  he  subsequently  came 
to  exchange  his  revolutionary  pantheism  for  High  Church 
Toryism,  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  theology  of  poets 
depended  chiefly  on  their  political  opinions.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
conviction,  nor  are  the  poets  alone  in  exemplifying  it.  But 
religious  belief  must  have  been  seriously  shaken  before  it  can 
become  the  sport  of  circumstances,  its  connexion  with  which 
is,  after  all,  little  more  than  accidental.  And  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  with  Shelley,  Hellenism  was 
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the  reid  source  of  religious  unbelief,  or  rather  what  led  to  the 
substitution  of  man  for  God  as  the  object  of  their  religious 
faith.  The  same  Greek  spirit  animates  the  whole  of  Matthew 
Arnolds  poetry;  and  in  Browuing's  later  years  the  study  of 
the  Attic  drama  is  still  more  prominent  than  the  denunciations 
of  Christian  eschatology. 

Hellenism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
shaping  the  thouglita  of  the  two  other  great  poets  whose  fame 
as  such  dates  from  this  period,  Dante  Eossetti  and  WUliam 
Moma,  Botli  possessed  some  strung  elements  of  a  religious 
DAlnne,  with  little  enough  of  what  we  call  reasonableness  as 
distin^^oished  from  intellect,  for  of  that  their  endowment  w^aa 
immense.  Bossetti  was  mystical  and  superstitious  j  Morris, 
bmnght  up  in  an  Evangelical  family,  at  Marlborough  and 
Oxford  a  pronounced  Anglo-Catholic,  and  originally  destined 
for  holy  orders,  was  m^ireover  affectionate,  remarkable  for 
moral  delicacy,  and  animated  with  a  passionate  desire  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  Botli  weire,  b^ide^,  enthusiastic 
metiiaevalists  i  while  Morris,  unlike  some  other  romanticists, 
*  loathed  all  claasical  art  and  literature/  *  We  must  therefore 
attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  time*spirit  that  Kossetti  was  *a  decided 
sceptic ;  was  nev^ar  confirmed,  professed  no  religious  faith,  and 
ptactised  no  regular  religions  observances/  ®  About  Morris  our 
information  is  less  explicit ;  but  judging  from  his  printed  works, 
faith  in  him  seems  to  have  been  repi-esented  by  the  same  'frightful 
vactmm '  that  the  Boman  Catholic  critic  deplored  in  Mr.  Swin* 
bttme.  The  '  Earthly  Paradise '  abounds  in  bitter  li^nentationa 
orer  tlie  certainty  of  deatli,  with  no  outlook  on  any  life  beyond 
thii  grave ;  while  for  him  who  '  can  discern  no  God,'  nor  aught 
of  good,  nor  anything  that  his  '  utmost  woe  can  move,'  in  the 
worUt  the  poet  ojunsels  neither  faith  nor  hojie  in  the  unseen, 
bfni  a  tiiekaa  clinging  to  whatever  has  once  been  loved,*  In 
hti  later  socialistie  period  ihe  despairing  tone  gives  place  to 
strains;  but  wliat  religion  there  is  seems  to  be  a 
Qxship  of  eartJi,  which  takes  the  place  of  Humanity 


»  lUokmira  *  Iif6  cf  WUlimm  Morfie,*  VoL  IT.,  p.  17L 

«  •  IlUiifl  GaMd  BoBAGta :  LeltoB  icd  McmoU,*  VaL  I.,  p>  114. 
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in  Swinburne's  songs — a  creed  well  summed  up  in  the  tender 
lines: 

*  Thy  Bonl  and  life  shaU  perish, 

And  ihy  name  as  last  night's  wind; 
But  earth  the  deed  shaU  cherish 
That  thou  to-day  shalt  find.'  > 

How  the  change  from  High  Church  principles  to  this  attitude 
of  stoical  resignation  came  about  in  Morris's  life  we  cannot  as 
yet  tell.  His  ofiGicial  biographer  throws  no  light  on  the  subject, 
and  seems  rather  studiously  to  avoid  it.  Perhaps  the  process 
took  place  unconsciously,  or,  if  abruptly,  as  the  result  of  an 
unconscious  transformation  in  the  young  student's  ideals.  An 
observation  let  fall  by  another  artist,  who  was  also  a  distinguished 
art-critic  and  writer,  may  give  us  some  help.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  complains  in  his  'Autobiography'  that  B.  W. 
Mackay,  the  author  of  the  'Progress  of  the  Intellect,'  whose 
intimate  friend  he  was  for  a  time,  threw  away  his  life  on  what 
seemed  to  the  young  painter  a  useless  task — 'the  study  of 
theology  on  the  negative  side.'  'His  idea,'  Hamerton  tells 
us,  '  was  that  the  liberation  of  thought  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  going  painfully  over  the  whole  theological  ground 
and  eayflaining  every  belief  and  phase  of  belief  historically  and 
rationally.  My  opioion  was,  and  is,  that  all  this  trouble  is 
superfluous.  The  true  liberation  must  come  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  by  wider  and  more  accurate  views  of  the  natural 
universe.  As  this  takes  place  the  mediaeval  beliefs  must 
drop  away  of  themselves,  and  we  now  see  that  this  process  is 
actually  in  operation.  So  far  from  devoting  a  life  to  the 
refutation  of  theological  error,  I  would  not  bestow  on  such  an 
unnecessary  and  thankless  task  the  labour  of  a  week  or  a  day.'* 
We  certainly  need  not  regret  that  Hamerton  devoted  no 
part  of  his  own  life  to  such  a  pursuit ;  and  we  may  well  regret 
that  Mackay's  industry  and  scholarship  were  not  employed  to 
better  purpose.  But  the  latter's  ill-success  must  be  attributed 
to  a  dull  style  and  a  radical  incapacity  for  original  research 
rather  than  to  an  inherent  fault  of  method.  '  Wider  and  more 
accurate  views  of  the  universe '  are  no  doubt  very  desirable  in 

»  *  Poems  by  the  Way,'  p.  181. 

*  *  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton :  Autobiography  and  Memoir,'  p.  liS. 
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thamselTeB,  and  when  acqmi^  are  potent  agents  in  dlBplacmg 
those  'mediaeval  beliefs'  with  which  they  cannot  ultimately 
oouist.  But  the  real  qnestion  is  how,  to  begin  with,  they  arc 
to  be  got  into  men's  minds  when  encountered  at  theif  first 
approach  by  the  violent  opposition  of  theological  prepossessions. 
And  even  when  admitted,  there  is  aomo  danger  of  their  bemg 
vitiated  by  the  society  of  views  with  which  they  are  logically 
rather  tliaii  psychologically  incompatible.  One  hardly  mm  liow 
the  work  of  clearance  and  purification  can  be  efiected  without 
the  help  of  that  detailed  criticism  so  contemptuously  set  aside 
by  the  Hteiiary  artist.  Personally  he  did  not  need  it ;  but  this 
was  because  the  work  had  been  done  for  Mm  by  others.  Their 
slow  sapping  had  cleared  away  the  obstructions  in  whose 
presence  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  view  of  nature  might  have 
failed  to  impress  him,  as  it  failed  to  impress  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  and  Faraday^  Haydoii  and  Walter  Pater,  with  a  sense  of 
something  qiute  alien  from  the  current  mythology. 

We  may  supptjse,  then^  that  WiUiain  Moms,  like  Hamerton, 
without  himself  coming  in  contact  with  any  form  of  rationalistic 
odtiGUnn,  so  far  profited  by  the  atmosphere  which  it  had 
geoiivted  tliat  the  mere  appreciation  of  beautiful  art  and 
Utemture  at  once  rid  his  mind  of  tlie  phantoms  which  so  long 
retained  their  hold  on  Ruskio.  What  makes  his  position,  and 
in  a  less  degree  Bosaetti's,  so  significant  is  that  with  them 
fomanticism  has  become  completely  dissociated  &om  &e 
Bifldkeval  faith  which  in  the  previous  generation  had  so  often 
«aaoilipanied  it  as  to  seem  a  necessary  condition  of  ife  perfect 
ttffloreacence.  Bossetti  uses  the  figures  of  Catholic  m3rthology 
with  the  same  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  the  same  dis- 
belief in  their  reality  that  tlie  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  of 
later  Greek  art  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the  traditional 
divinitioa  of  Oljrmpus.  Morris  discarded  that  mythology 
altogether;  going  to  the  Middle  Ages  only  for  their  deve* 
lopaieeiits  of  elemental  human  passion,  their  inexhaustible 
isuiQ^eitiom  of  structural  and  decomtive  beauty,  but  above  all 
Ear  tlueir  free  individualimn,  where  the  Tractarian  movement 
bad  ©ought  only  for  examples  of  hieratic  or  feudal  controL  It 
«M  liideed  a  memorable  triumph  for  rationalism,  so  often 
despiaed  as  a  prooeis  of  sterile  negation,  that  by  tlissolving 
away  the  dead  theological  accretions  of  romanticism  it  should 
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have  reindowed  English  literature  with  this  wonderful  treasure 
of  imaginative  power  and  joy. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  belonged,  properly  speaking,  to  no 
school,  but  being  most  nearly  related  to  the  modem  romanticists, 
he  may  fitly  find  a  place  in  their  company.  Moreover,  the 
various  fortunes  of  that  unique  translation  which  has  placed 
him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  Victorian  literature  may  be 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  revolution  in  religious  opinion  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  exhibit.  Fitzgerald's  trans- 
lation of  Omar  Khayyam  first  appeared  in  1859,  but  found  so 
little  sale  that  the  copies  had  to  be  sold  off  at  a  penny  a  piece. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  people  had  no  taste  for  original  poetry  in 
the  fifties.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  hungering  for  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  clever  imitations  of  the  genuine  article,  from 
Alexander  Smith  to  Owen  Meredith,  were  eagerly  devoured ; 
while,  thanks  to  the  same  demand,  SheUey  and  Keats  were 
emerging  &om  their  long  obscurity.  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion of  their  indifference  to  the  Bubaiyat  is  that,  like  Arnold's 
'  Empedocles,'  it  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  or  rather  was 
submerged  by  its  still  surviving  religious  prejudices,  rising  to 
the  surface  when  those  prejudices  had  been,  at  least  in  part, 
dispelled. 

I  have  coupled  the  name  of  Omar  with  that  of  Empedccles. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them  that  the  Sicilian 
philosopher-poet  held  no  such  views  as  those  of  which  Arnold 
has  chosen  to  make  him  the  mouthpiece.  He  was  neither  a 
pantheist  nor  a  pessimist,  but  a  rather  optimistic  believer  in 
reincarnation.  Omar,  on  the  contrary,  was  both.  Without 
being  Persian  scholars,  we  may  take  this  on  the  evidence  of  the 
literal  translations  by  which  public  curiosity  has  recently  been 
gratified.  At  the  same  time  they  enable  us  to  understand  how 
much  Fitzgerald  has  added,  not  only  in  the  way  of  poetic  beauty, 
but  also  in  the  way  of  philosophic  thought,  to  his  original.  He 
does  not  make  its  mystic  meaning  more  distinct  when  he  tells 
us  of  a  secret  Presence  taking  all  shapes  and  alone  remaining 
while  they  pass  and  perish,  of  a  drama  contrived  by  One  who  is 
himself  what  he  enacts.  But  he  dwells  with  a  bitterness  much 
more  intense  than  Omar's  on  the  evanescence  of  the  personality 
in  which  the  Absolute  temporarily  manifests  itself,  and  even 
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'ftdds  an  injtiticUon  quite  alieii  from  the  Oriental  geniaa  to 
*  blind  the  Me  in  Thee/  that  is  to  quench  the  higher  conscioua- 
ness  by  which  God  reveals  himself  as  one  with  ourselves* 

Something,  in  fact,  of  the  same  defiant  mood  that  marks 
'Songs  before  Sunrise'  has  made  its  way  into  Fitzgerald's 
additions  to  the  quatrains  on  which  he  worked.    The  lines — 

*  Nay,  but  for  tenor  of  his  wrathful  Faoe 
I  swear  I  will  oot  caU  iDjustlc^s  Oraco/ 

inserted  in  the  edition  of  1868,  are  entirely  of  his  own  com- 
position, and  seam  directly  Inspired  by  the  famous  passage  in  the 
'Ejcaminatioa  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy/ published 
three  years  earlier,  wliere  Mill  declares  that  he  will  not  call  the 
God  preached  by  Mansel  good ;  '  and  if  he  sends  me  to  hell  for 
flaying  it,  to  hell  I  will  go/ 

Again j  where  Omar  humbly  pleads  the  impotence  of  man  as 
contrasted  with  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  his  creator, 
in  discharge  of  all  responsibility  for  sin,  Fitzgerald  ^lith  a  more 
audacious  moral  indignation  exclainia.: 

*  Wbat  1  from  this  helpteafl  Creature  be  repaid 
Pars  Gold  for  what  he  lent  ui  dross-alJayed— 

Sua  lor  a  Debt  we  never  did  contract, 
And  cftonot  answer— oh,  tba  aorfy  tmde  \  * 

And  i^ain  in  more  peremptory  tones : 

'  Oh  Thou  who  Mail  of  biaer  Eofth  didst  m&ko, 
And  ev*n  with  Paradiee  devise  the  Snake : 

For  alj  the  Sin  when) with  the  Face  of  Man 
Ie  blftcken'd— Man's  ForgivcDoss  give— and  take  I ' 

All  attempts  to  trace  the  second  of  these  quatrains  to  an 
Oriental  source  have  failed  \  and  the  reciprocity  implied  in  the 
last  line  is  characteristically  English.  There  seems  no  doobt 
that  FiUgerald  rejected  the  popular  Christian  mythology  from 
beginmng  to  end :  and  the  clear  expression  of  tliis  rejection  in 
hill  wonderful  poem,  while  it  explains  the  first  failure  of '  Omar 
Khayyam;  explains  also  its  final  success,  beginning  with  the 
aeoood  edition  in  1868. 

When  that  success  became  assured,  religions  believers  found 
aotne  satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  the  unbridled  sensuality  of  the 
poetn,  with  its  implied  moral,  *  let  na  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  diei,*  as  a  fearful  warning  against  the  consequences  of 
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infidelity.  The  aigoment  involves  a  vicious — or  in  this  in- 
stance what  may  be  called  a  virtuons — circle ;  for  unless  the 
necessity  of  controlling  the  sensual  appetites  can  be  made 
evident  on  other  than  theological  grounds,  one  fails  to  see  how 
the  theological  unbeliever  can  be  expected  to  recognise  it  But 
if  there  are  such  grounds — as  all  men  implicitly  admit — then 
there  is  an  independent  morality ;  and  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view  theology  becomes  superfluous^  whatever  other  good  reasons 
there  may  be  for  accepting  it. 

It  may  be  gathered  fix)m  this  and  the  last  chapter  that  by 
the  end  of  the  sixties  a  greatly  preponderating  weight  of 
English  intellect,  representing  every  variety  of  talent,  training, 
and  circumstance,  was  cast  against  the  religious  revival,  and 
was  moving  with  more  or  less  decision  on  the  lines  of 
rationalistic  thought.  A  current  way  of  expressing  the 
revolution  thus  effected  would  be  to  say  that  enlightened 
intelligence  was  losing  its  hold  on  dogma.  If  by  dogma  be 
meant  any  definite  religious  belief,  such  an  admission  would 
practically  involve  what  is  here  asserted ;  for,  according  to  the 
definition  adopted  in  this  work,  the  decay  of  religious  belief  is 
just  what  rationalism  brings  about,  by  the  direct  action  of 
reason  on  thinking  minds,  but  rather  by  authority  and  imitation 
on  those  whom  they  lead — two  forces  most  potent  with  the  men 
who  make  laws  and  who  write  songs  for  a  nation.  But  I  need 
hardly  say  that  many  who  profess  to  repudiate  or  to  depreciate 
dogma  would  be  very  sorry  to  identify  it  in  this  imcompromising 
way  with  religious  belief,  Clear  issues  of  any  kind  annoy  them, 
and  most  of  all  such  issues  as  compel  them  to  take  sides  on 
the  fundamental  questions  of  existence,  or  even  to  admit  that 
anything  is  fundamental,  that  anything  must  either  be  or  not 
be,  that  anything  in  the  last  resort  really  is  or  is  not.  They 
have  just  logic  enough  to  know  that  logic  is  intolerant  of  such 
loose  thinking;  and  so  if  there  is  anything  they  have  the 
energy  to  hate,  it  is  logic. 

Nothing  can  escape  law,  not  even  the  enemies  of  law ;  and 
these  gelatinous  products  of  a  transitional  epoch  have  their 
evidentiary  value  as  a  symptom  of  movement  and  conflict. 
They  have  their  place  in  the  stream ;  they  are  definitely  related 
to  its  various  directions ;  and  with  their  best  efforts  they  cannot 
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help  takiag  sides  with  one  or  otber  of  its  opposing  ourrants. 
Undetiominadoimlism^  as  we  are  often  enough  reminded,  is  itself 
a  denotDiriation*  To  the  leaders  &nd  marking  personalities  of 
the  it*Ugiou3  revival,  Wilberforce,  Coleridge,  Newman,  Xeble, 
Glads  tone,  Maurice,  Martineau,  dogma  was  a  very  precious 
thing ;  and  the  lazy  scepticism  which  forbears  to  examine  its 
^  claims  on  our  belief  seemed  not  by  any  means  admirable  to 
them.  When  rationalism  denied  their  dogmas,  they  were 
ready  to  cross  swords  with  it  on  its  own  ground  ■  for  the  nation 
to  lose  its  hold  on  dogma  would  mean  for  them  that  it  had 
to  be  religious.  True  rationaUats,  on  the  other  hand, 
abject  to  dogmas  not  because  they  are  definite,  but  because  they 
Fare  untrue;  nor  would  they  be  content  to  accept  a  vague 
religiosity  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  theology  they 
condemn.  From  this  point  of  view  the  tolerant  undenomi- 
national attitude  is  not  the  natural  successor  of  religious 
[dogmatism,  but  a  compromise  between  dogmatism  and  critical 
an,  Tliat  it  should  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent 
rs  that  the  aggreaaive  irreligiou  whicli  so  annoys  its 
benevolence  lias  been  gaining  ground.  And  under  the  sting  of 
that  annoyance  its  attitude  of  alooCneas  may  easily  be  exchanged 
for  an  attitude  of  passionate  hostility. 

StUl  more  wiU  this  be  the  case  if  its  professors  should  retain 
^m  a  residual  belief  certain  articles  which  they  do  not  as  a  rule 
It  under  the  name  of  dogmas,  but  which  are  in  Iruth  not 
dogmatic  than  the  confession  of  Augsburg  or  the  Vatican 
On  the  average  their  creed  embraces  three  points — 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  but  it  may  he  abbreviated  or 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  believer.  More  or 
|ewer«  its  articles  are  always  upheld  as  the  essence  of  mligion, 
Ptlie  only  thing,  or  things,  that  re^ly  concern  us,  the  true  Catholic 
fjiith  by  which  nations  and  individuals  are  to  be  saved. 
Catholics  of  a  more  complicated  creed  are  sometimes  so  rude  as 
f  lo  call  it  infidelity ;  but  in  moments  of  dangBr  they  will  gladly 
use  its  cbam  pious  as  allies  against  the  conmion  enemy. 

^ueh  in  general  outline  was  the  position  occupied  by  the 

most  popular  English  poet  of  the  VicUjriau  perioil ;  and  the 

fact  of  lus  occupying  it  may  have  contributod  somewhat  to  hb 

spularity.     I  have  kept  what  there  is  for  me  to  say  about 

tT^nuyson  for  the  last  place  in  this  review,  because  the  singular 
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immobility  and  bareness  of  his  outlook  on  li£&— or  whatever 
name  best  fits  what  certain  critics  are  pleased  to  call  his 
philosophy — deprive  it  of  all  illustrative  value  for  any  particular 
stage  of  thought,  while  leaving  it  a  general  significance  for  the 
sixty  years  over  which  his  literary  activity  extended;  and 
because  it  might  seem  disrespectful  to  pass  over  one  who  is 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  great  teachers  of  the  age,  with- 
out giving  some  reason  for  dissent  from  that  exalted  estimate  of 
his  services. 

To  call  Tennyson  a  philosopher  argues  a  very  loose  employ- 
ment of  that  much  abused  term.  His  views  about  things  in 
general  were  neither  original,  nor  connected,  nor  complete.  He 
had  a  certain  knack  of  coining  the  conventional  morality  into 
felicitously  worded  aphorisms — a  power  which  no  considerable 
poet  is  without,  but  which  falls  considerably  short  of  philosophy. 
Being  also  endowed  with  a  good  share  of  intellectud  curiosity, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  much  leisure,  he  accumulated  a 
respectable  amoimt  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  used  it 
very  effectively  as  a  decoration  for  his  poetry.  His  language 
presents  a  rare  combination  of  freshness  with  finish;  his 
observation  of  nature  is  both  wide  and  accurate,  his  wealth  of 
illustration  inexhaustible,  his  feeling  strong  and  dignified. 
Taken  together  with  the  indefinable  quality  known  as  poetic 
inspiration,  these  gifts  constitute  Tennyson's  characteristic  en- 
dowment, and  suffice  to  give  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets 
of  the  century,  but  a  rank  lower  than  that  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Wordsworth.  Even  as  a  poet  he  lacks  grasp  and  depth  ; 
he  flies  neither  high  nor  fax.  In  epic  poetry  he  is  not  at  his 
best ;  in  drama  he  is  at  his  worst ;  his  lyrics,  though  admirable, 
are  not  of  the  first  order;  it  proves  his  limitations  that  he 
should  succeed  best  in  elegy  and  description.  But  in  the 
purely  descriptive  passages  also  these  limitations  stand  revealed. 
Tennyson's  art  consists  of  brief  characteristic  touches,  bringing 
out  in  brilliant  light  one  side,  or  rather  one  angle  of  the  thing 
depicted.  No  one  has  ever  been,  as  painters  say,  such  a  master 
of  his  means,  for  the  very  limitation  becomes  a  glory:  the 
vision  is  great  because  it  is  so  small,  giving  an  impression  of 
pregnancy,  of  reserved  power,  where  the  seeming  inhibition 
perhaps  means  impatience  or  exhaustion.    His  mind  shows  the 
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linear  spectnim  of  a  gaseous  nebula,  not  the  banded  spectrum 
of  a  soUd  star*  Nowhere,  I  Imlieve,  doea  the  word  *  all '  occur 
BO  frequently  as  in  Ms  poeiua  ;  but  it  expreaaes  mere  abstract 
totalitj%  the  impatJeuce  for  ending  to  which  I  have  refeired. 

In  morality  Tennyson  is  a  conYentionalist,  who  aocepta  tlie 
gtandards  of  his  own  age,  country,  and  social  environment  as 
the  expression  of  an  eternal  law,  revealed  to  himself  or  any  one 
else  who  will  only  listen,  by  the  diacemment  of  an  infallible 
intuition.  In  his  youth  tliie  was  a  rather  liberal  point  of  view, 
being  at  any  rate  opposed  to  the  notion,  held  equally  by 
Evangelicals  and  Tractarians,  of  human  nature  as  radically 
untrustworthy  and  corrupt.  Personal  experience  led  him  to 
wage  war  against  mercenary  marriages ;  when  he  had  made  his 
fortune  and  grown  old  the  poet  betrayed  a  decided  inclination 
to  associate  moral  excellence  with  the  possession  of  inherited 
w^^lth.  Without  being  a  prig  himself,  no  writer  has  furnished 
priggism  with  a  larger  repertory  of  quotations;  nor  will 
romanticistB  eas0y  foi^ve  him  for  tumiiig  one  of  their  heroes 
into  the  incarnation  of  its  spirit  and  the  evangelist  of  its 
GospeL 

In  politica  the  late  Laureate  was  a  Whig,  in  whom  the  old 
Miltonian  republicaniam  had  been  definitely  exchanged  for  a 
new  Cavalier  loyalism,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  never  tested 
by  a  rupture  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  nor  troubled 
by  having  the  incompatibility  of  court-influence  with  adminis- 
trative efficiency  forced  on  its  attention* 

Eeverie  even  when  *  enchanted '  is  not  thought ;  nor  is  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  opinions  a  philosophy,  Tennyson's 
metapliysics  and  theology — if  such  pompous  names  can  be  given 
lo  such  waifs  and  strays  of  a  wrecked  Catholicism  as  the  last 
itu^es  of  the  distant  revolutionary  ocean  cast  up  on  his  mental 
moofings — were,  like  his  morals  and  his  politics,  a  product  of 
accidental  circumstances  adjusted  by  conflicting  forces.  Her© 
his  attitude  may  best  be  described  as  tepid  liberalism  varied  by 
oooasional  fits  of  reactionary  passion.  Lord  Chesterfield  tella  us 
that  Pope  w^as  '  a  Deist  belie^nng  in  a  future  state ; '  *  and  no 
doubt,  had  the  opportunity  been  possible,  he  would  have  applied 
tlie  same  curt  summary  to  the  later  poet's  creed.    Nor  indeed 

'  'Lord  Ch«tt«rfieId^B  Letters  with  the  ChwwjteiB/  YoL  m,,  p.  1410 
(ClunoteT  of  Ur.  Fap«). 
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would  that  shrewd  observer  have  been  so  (bi  oat  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  *  Akbar's  Dream '  would  have  delighted  the 
author  of  Uie  'Universal  Prayer/  and  the  whole  eighteenth 
century  along  with  him.  Tennyson  believed  that  Christianity 
represented  the  spirit  of  comprehensive  toleration  more  perfectly 
tium  any  other  concrete  religion.  He  may  have  fiedled  to 
observe  that  the  Evangelist  who  has  given  Christian  love  its 
most  beautiful  expression  is  also  distinguished  by  his  fierce 
intolerance  of  Jews  and  heretics,  the  message  of  afiTection  being 
reserved  for  orthodox  believers  and  their  prospective  converts. 

'Akbar'  contains  a  veiled  but  sufficiently  transparent 
expression  of  its  author's  disbelief  in  miracles.  This  seems 
a  rather  singular  indiscretion  in  one  who  censured  James 
Martineau's  '  Seat  of  Authority  in  Beligion '  on  the  ground  that 
it  published  to  all  the  world  things  which  should  be  reserved 
for  a  select  few.^  By  an  inconsistency  which  would  be  curious 
were  it  not  so  common^  Tennyson  seemed  to  think  that  while 
theism  and  immortality  were  the  most  certain  of  all  doctrines, 
they  stood  in  danger  of  being  rejected  by  the  generality  unless 
enclosed  in  various  frameworks  of  dogma  and  ritual,  without 
value  for  himself  and  other  educated  men,  darkening  the  truths 
they  are  supposed  to  embody,  and  breeding  violent  dissensions 
between  their  respective  adherents.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  intuitions  of  morality  stand  or  fall  with  that  faith  in  God 
and  a  future  life  which  in  its  turn  depends,  among  other  con- 
ditions, on  pretending  to  believe  or  dissembling  one's  disbelief 
in  miracles  which  *  not  I  nor  he  nor  any '  can  work. 

Surely  a  great  teacher  of  the  age  should  bring  it  some 
sincerer,  more  coherent  message  than  this  ! 

Assuming  that  religion  has  two  aspects,  an  esoteric  and  an 
exoteric,  a  secluded  dreamer  may  be  excused  for  his  clumsy 
handling  of  it  ou  the  exoteric  side.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  the 
philosophic  poet  has  to  tell  us  about  the  inner  mysteries.  His 
nearest  approach  to  a  complete  deliverance  on  the  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  a  well-known  piece  called  *  The  Higher  Pantheism,' 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  monologue  addressed  to  his  own  soul. 
All  material  phenomena,  from  the  stars  to  the  human  body, 
are,  we  learn, — not  exactly  God  himself  but — a  vision  of  God 
who  is  *  all  but  thou  that  hast  power  to  feel  "  I  am  I." '  • 

*  *  Life  of  Tennyson,*  VoL  11.,  p.  172, 
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Before  prOGOeding  any  further  one  mnat  obsenre  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  this  creed,  it  is  not  pantheism  in  any 
aense,  higher  or  lower^  but  merely  a  peculiar  form  of  monotheism, 
A  God  who  leaves  any  single  personality  otrtaide  himself  is  not 
the  whole  but  only  a  part — as  large  as  you  like,  but  still  no 
more  than  a  part  of  the  whole.  How  large  a  part  remains 
undecided,  owing  to  Tennyson's  characteristically  nebulous  use 
df  the  word  *  all/    Presumably  other  souls  besides  our  poet's 

'  have  the  *  power  to  feel  "  I  am  I/'  *  There  is  said  to  be  such 
a  philosophy  as  solipsism ;  but  no  one,  so  far,  has  limited 
existence  to  himself  and  God.    The  '  Higher  Pantheism '  itself 

■refers  to  '  the  fool '  who  says  there  is  '  no  God  at  all/  and 

'therefore  can  hardly  form  part  of  him;  although  the  higher 
mysticism  might  go  to  the  length  of  implying  as  much.  Yet 
the  words  '  for  is  He  not  all  but  thou  I '  logically  involve  the 
inclusion  of  every  liuman  being  except  Tennyson  in  the  Divine 
Personality.  I  say  nothing  of  the  lower  animals,  from  the  dog 
to  the  flea.  They  may  conceivably  belong  to  *the  \iadon  of 
Him  who  reigns/    But  evolutioniats,  of  whom  Tennyson  pro- 

[feaaed  to  be  one,  must  admit  that,  historically  at  least,  no 
hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  highest  animal 
intelligence  and  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  self-conscious 
reason.  Nor  ag^n  is  it  possible  to  part  off  the  whole  of  in^ 
dividualised  life  as  a  sort  of  revolt  and  separation  from  God ; 
for  an  evolutionist  holds  that  there  is  not  an  impassable  chasm 
between  the  ot^auic  and  the  inorganic  any  more  than  between 
man  and  brute. 

The  principle  referred  to  suggeats  a  key  to  the  whole  puzzle. 
When  Tennyson  wrote,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  put  God 
as  the  Great  First  Cause,  or  the  Creator  of  faeaven  and  earth, 
out  of  sight.    At  the  same  time  a  revived  interest  in  philoaophy, 

t  Utigely  determined  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  '  Lectures  on  Meta- 
phyaica/  bad  taken  the  direction  of  discussing  theories  about 
nomnena  and  phenomena,  things  in  themselves,  and  things  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses.  People  asked  what  was  the  substance 
imderlying  sensible  accidents,  the  reality  behind  appearances. 
Long  before  this  the  great  Hindoo  sages  liad  said  that  it  was 

iGod;  and  Kant's  German  successors  were  understood  to  say 

I  the  same  in  more  uncouth  language.  But  the  clei^,  backed 
by  some  l^med  ladies,  condemned  this  theorj*  as  certainly 
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unorthodox  and  probably  immoral — ^flat  pantheism  in  shorty  as 
young  Sterling  said  to  Carlyle  a  generation  before.  It  ^as  also 
unpopular  at  the  universities,  being  understood  to  threaten 
life-fellowships  with  extinction.^ 

Now,  what  Tennyson  caUs  the  Higher  Pantheism  is  an 
endeavour  to  turn  G<)d  from  a  First  Cause  into  an  ultimate 
substance  of  things,  while  preserving  human  personality  and 
moral  responsibility  intact.  But  pantheism,  whether  Hindoo  or 
German,  had  always  treated  the  modifications  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, feelings,  thoughts,  and  wishes,  as  no  less  phenomenal 
than  the  sensible  appearances  we  call  matter;  and  Grod,  con- 
ceived as  substance,  is  just  as  much  the  reality  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason  it  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  leave 
human  personality  as  a  thing  in  itself,  existing  by  the  side  of 
God.  Mysticism  also  holds  to  the  All-One,  not  to  a  big  One 
plus  a  little  one. 

Tennyson  passes  for  a  mystic ;  but  he  always  trembled  at 
the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  shrank  back  into  a  half-hearted 
dualism,  which  he  cannot  present  with  any  approach  to  logical 
coherence.  Lessing  wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  Pope 
was  no  metaphysician.  But  the  author  of  the '  Essay  on  Man ' 
seems  a  strong  systematic  thinker  when  compared  with  the 
singer  of '  The  Higher  Pantheism.' 

It  is  recorded  that  Gladstone  at  the  end  of  a  discussion  on 
immortality  with  Froude,  Tyndall,  and  Tennyson,  advised  '  the 
scientific  men  to  stick  to  their  science,  and  leave  philosophy 
and  religion  to  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  theologians.'  From 
his  own  point  of  view  the  result  would  have  been  disastrous 
had  the  experiment  been  tried  when  the  words  were  uttered, 
for  the  weight  of  authority  would  have  been  thrown  against  the 
dogmatic  system  in  which  he  delighted.  At  best  this  new  sort 
of  Oecumenical  Council  would  have  broken  up  in  hopeless  dis- 
agreement And  the  discordance  of  the  poets  among  them- 
selves would  have  been  reflected  in  the  equally  hopeless 
confusion  of  his  own  favourite  poet's  theological  ideas. 

This  is  no  new  experience.  When  Socrates  cross-examined 
the  Athenian  poets  he  found  that  they  knew  no  more  than  he 

^  See  Mansel's  *  Phrontisterion/  where  the  two  ideas   are   intimately 
associated. 
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or  any  one  else  did  about  the  great  problems  of  existence, 
although  '  on  the  strength  of  their  poetry  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  the  wisest  of  men  in  other  things  in  which  they 
were  not  wise/^  They,  if  any,  should  stick  to  the  subjects 
with  which  nature  had  fitted  them  to  deal,  with  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate  things,  with  the  material  aspects  of  the  universe 
and  the  elementary  emotions  of  humanity,  not  with  the  tn^th 
or  error  of  beliefs,  but  with  their  aesthetic  side,  with  the  feelings 
accompanying  the  acceptance  or  the  denial  of  religion  in  all  its 
forms,  giving  voice  with  equally  splendid  sincerity  to  the  despair 
of  tho  Calvinist  in  C!owper^s  '  Castaway,'  and  to  the  rapture  of 
the  evolutionary  iconoclast  in  Swinburne's '  Hymn  of  Man.* 

Meanwhile  we  who  are  concerned  not  with  the  picturesque 
and  passionate  side,  but  with  the  inward  coherence  of  beliefs, 
must  turn  once  more  to  those  who,  putting  their  trust  in 
reasoning  rather  than  in  allied  intuitions,  have  tried  to 
oiganise  the  most  valid  convictions  of  their  age  into  a  con- 
sistent body  of  doctrine,  either  by  adjusting  old  standards  to 
now,  or  by  working  out  the  most  advanced  views  to  their 
extreme  logical  conclusions. 

>  *  Apology;  p.  23  (Jowatt's  translation). 


CHAPTER  XVII 

BECONSTBUCnON  AND  REACTION 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  sixties  advanced  public  opinion  in 
England  b^an  to  interest  itself  once  more  in  theology.  The 
tone  of  contemptuous  indifference,  so  general  a  few  years  earlier, 
could  not  in  any  case  have  been  much  longer  maintained. 
Seligious  beliefs  irreconcilable  with  the  new  science  and  the 
new  criticism  were  still  held  by  the  clergy,  implied  by  the 
forms  of  public  worship,  and  accepted  as  unshaken  truths  by 
vast  numbers  of  the  people.  What  Herbert  Spencer  called 
religion,  what  Lecky  called  Christianity,  was  the  n^ation  of  all 
this ;  what  Seeley  pointed  to  as  Christ's  real  work,  amounted  to 
a  sdieme  of  social  reform  in  which  the  supernatural  had  no 
place.  Such  compromises  were  merely  concessions  on  matters 
of  form,  involving  a  more  or  less  open  assumption  that  the 
substantial  victory  of  naturalism  could  no  longer  be  disputed. 
Among  others  the  most  vigorous  controversialist  of  the  age, 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  spared  no  pains  to  set  forth  the  actual  state 
of  the  religious  question  in  the  clearest  terms.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  spread  of  ritualism  proved  that  the  clergy,  so  far  firom 
accepting  the  results  of  modem  thought,  were  bent  on  carrying 
out  the  sacerdotal  movement  which  confronted  and  contradicted 
them  at  every  point. 

As  it  happened,  two  events  of  the  highest  importance  came 
to  precipitate  a  crisis  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not 
have  been  much  longer  delayed.  The  same  year,  1869,  that 
saw  the  end  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  saw  the  opening 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  avowedly  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
decreeing  Papal  Infallibility.  How  the  Pope's  claims  bore  on 
the  progress  of  English  rationalism  is  a  point  which  must  be 

>  Beview  of '  Ecce  Homo  *  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine,*  June  and  July,  1866. 
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Irved  for  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  For  the  present  we 
^Te  only  to  consider  what  consequences  flowed  from  the 
eoclBoie^tical  revolution  in  Ireland. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  attempted  to  show — with  what  success 
tli6  reader  must  judge  for  himself — that  Irish  diaestablishtnent, 
together  with  the  other  great  liberal  measures  of  Gladstone's 
first  government,  was  only  made  possible  by  the  spread  of 
rationaUstic  ideas  in  English  society.  But  the  electoral  and 
Parliamentary  success  of  the  Irish  Bill  was  primarily  due  to  the 
English  Dissenters,  and  its  immediate  effect  was  to  exalt  their 
self-confidence  enormously,  and  to  raise  an  expectation,  enter- 
tained by  many  besides  themselves,  that  the  fall  of  their  detested 
enemy,  the  Chmtih  of  England,  was  not  far  ofil  This  impression 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  spi'ead  of  ritualism^  luid 
by  the  impatience  of  many  ritualists  at  the  interference  of 
the  State  with  questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It  was 
thought  that  clerical  liberty  would  be  cheaply  purchased  even 
by  the  surrender  of  Church  propeity. 

At  tMs  juncture  an  unexpected  and  rather  compromising 
ally  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Establishment^ — no  other, 
indeed,  than  Matthew  Arnold.  That  the  author  of  '  Empedocles 
on  Etna'  and  'Obermajin  Once  More'  should  assume  this 
character  may  serve  to  illufltrate  that  strange  complexity, 
Miscalled  eccentricity,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius,  of  which 
America  was  soon  a^erwards  to  supply  another  instance,  when 
the  veteran  anti-slavery  journalist,  Horace  Greely,  presented 
himself  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  opposition  to  General  Grant.  In  his  capacity 
of  school-inspector  Arnold  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  bad  not  been  favourably  impressed  by  his  experience  of 
their  intellectual  and  social  standards.  Their  ideas  were  very 
limited,  and  their  manners  were  ywej  bad.  In  his  opinion  the 
first  step  towards  redeeming  them  from  this  degraded  posidon 
must  he  their  return  to  the  Anglican  fold,  which  they  ought 
sever  to  have  left.  Following  the  lines  of  his  father's  policy, 
be  was  prepared,  without  any  authorisation  from  either  party, 
to  permit  Uieir  readmlssion  on  very  easy  terms;  and  as  a 
prepvmtion  for  this  great  work  the  accomplished  essayist  set 
'  Umaelf  to  prove  that  in  separating  themselves  from  the  Church 
the  Xonconformists  bad  been  tiie  victims  of  an  unfortunate 
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misunderstanding.  Two  articles  in  the  'Comhill  Magazine/ 
subsequently  reprinted  as  a  small  volume  under  the  title  of 
'  St  Paul  and  Protestantism/  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
dispelling  it. 

According  to  Arnold^  the  deluded  sectaries  whom  he  calls 
Ftotestants,  whether  Evangelicals  or  Dissenters,  and  whether 
followers  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  while  professedly  basing  their 
belief  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  have  hopelessly  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  great  Apostle's  teaching.  Original  sin  and 
justification  through  Christ's  atoning  blood,  with  or  without  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  are  dogmas  partly  not  to  be  found  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  partly  mere  accommodcUions  to  the  current 
notions  of  his  age.  He  admits  indeed,  what  could  hardly  with 
decency  be  denied,  that  the  theology  both  of  the  Anglican  and 
the  Soman  Churches  embraces  a  good  deal  of  the  objectionable 
errors  for  which  the  unfortunate  Dissenters,  or  the  Protestants 
generally,  are  made  peculiarly  responsible.  But  he  contends 
that  less  prominence  is  given  to  them  in  Catholicism ;  that  the 
Catholic  Churches  contain  a  principle  of  development  not 
possessed  by  sects  taking  their  stand  on  texts  of  Scripture — 
feJsely  interpreted  into  the  baigain ;  that  the  Puritan  separation 
on  questions  of  belief,  whether  based  on  a  true  or  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  was  really  a  revolt  against  the  liberty  of 
opinion  conceded  by  the  formularies  of  the  Establishment. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning  in 
all  this — sense  and  reasoning  which  are  apt  to  count  at  more 
than  their  full  value  when  aided  by  the  persuasive  lucidity  of 
Arnold's  style.  But  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  historical 
illustrations,  there  is  a  lack  of  historical  insight  no  less  than  a 
deficient  grasp  of  contemporary  realities  in  his  Essay.  From 
the  exclusively  controversial  character  of  the  whole  discussion 
not  enough  account,  if  indeed  any  account,  is  taken  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  St.  Paul's  theology  was  deter- 
mined, the  moral  element  is  disproportionately  insisted  on,  and 
his  ethical  terms  are  taken  too  much  at  their  modem  valuation ; 
while,  contrariwise,  the  moral  side  of  Dissent  is  too  much 
ignored. 

Again,  while  not  claiming  any  particular  originality  for  his 
reinterpretation  of  the  Pauline  theology,  and  candidly  referring 
to  Ed.  Beuss  as  an  admirable  guide  on  the  subject,  Arnold 
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nnjuBtly  to  put  out  of  sight  what  English  Umtarian 
Ivinm  have  done  in  the  same  line.  Unitarians  were,  I  believe, 
amoog  the  first  to  appreciate  hia  esaay,  aa  well  they  might,  con- 
sidering how  admirably  it  harmonised  with  their  own  religious 
ideas,  on  the  Scriptural  side,  But  the  English  Unitarians  are 
descended  from  the  Puritan  Nonconforniista  whom  Arnold  con- 
demns go  severely  for  their  intolerance  as  compared  with  the 
Church  that  cast  them  out.  Thus  development  would  seem  tr> 
have  been  more  rapid  without  than  witluQ  tho  j>ale  of  the 
Establishmonti  what  development  there  has  been  within  owing 
its  origin  largely  to  commumcation^  from  without.  Nor,  if  we 
go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  is  there  any  warrant  for 
asaumin^  that  the  advantage  in  liberality  was  all  on  the  side 
of  the  High  Churcb  as  against  the  Puritans,  Cromwell  and 
Milton  were  surely  more  large-mined  tlmn  Charles  I,  and  Laud, 
Cudworth  was,  if  you  will,  no  Puritan  in  his  theology ;  but  a 
Puritan  House  of  Commons  listened  patiently  to  wliat  they 
called  *  a  painstaking  and  heart-searching  sermon/  preached  by 
him  on  March  31,  1647,  voting  him,  moreover,  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  in  acknowledgment  of  its  excellence.  It  is 
indecil  one  of  the  noblest  sermons  in  the  language ;  but  what 
deserves  particular  notice  ia  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  preacher 
on  practical  rigbteousness,  and  the  rather  disdainful  tone,  quite 
remarkable  for  that  period,  with  which  forensic  tlieology  is 
treated  throughout 

With  all  his  passion  for  reunion,  Arnold  has  to  admit  that 
the  prospects  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  are  as  yet  very 
distant,  though  not  quite  bopeless.  Nevertheless,  his  friend- 
liness towards  Roman  Catholicism  contrasts  markedly  with  his 
filber  supercilious  treatment  of  Dissent,  If  he  justifies  the 
Reformation  it  is  entirely  on  moral  grounds :  communion  with 
a  Church  corrupt  enough  to  sell  indulgences  could  not,  he  tells 
us,  be  maintained.  In  point  of  fact  England  did  not  separate 
from  E^Jme  on  moral,  but  on  political  grounds;  and  however 
mtich  may  be  made  of  dog;matic  difTerenoes  in  ages  of  theo- 
logical controversy,  political  reaaons  are  also  chiefly  responsible 
for  tlie  vitality  of  Dissent  Intellectual  motives  also,  reason, 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  free  enquiry — things  tiaditiomLlly 
iMuoiated  with  Protestantism— are  strangely  ignored  by  one 
who«  of  all  critics,  should  have  been  the  last  to  fotget  them. 
VOL,  \u  X 
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St  Paul,  with  his  Hellenistic  training,  represented  them  also 
as  against  Jewish  ceremonialism.  To  deny  his  Protestant 
character  just  at  a  time  when  the  priestly,  sacramental,  magical 
side  of  religion  was  being  aggressively  reasserted  seemed,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  inopportune. 

That  a  son  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  a  friend  of  Dean  Stanley 
should  employ  his  delightful  literary  gift  in  defence  of  Broad 
Church  principles  was  natural  and  becoming,  however  eccentric 
might  seem  the  introduction  of  a  polemic  against  Dissent  into 
a  controversy  dealing  with  far  higher  theological  issues.  The 
great  enemy  of  separatism  was  perhaps  not  free  from  certain 
separatist  tendencies  of  his  own,  leading  him  to  occupy  a  place 
apart  from  the  ruck  of  liberals.  But  what  gave  Matthew 
Arnold's  attitude  a  rather  ludicrous  aspect  was  his  own  com- 
plete and  unconcealed  dissent  from  the  religious  beliefs  of  his 
religious  countrymen,  Conformist  or  otherwise.  His  celebrated 
definition  of  a  personal  Grod  as  '  a  magnified  non-natural  man 
in  the  next  street'  ^  first  occurs  in  this  essay.  So  also  does  the 
ambitious  piece  of  tautology  by  which  he  proposes  to  replace 
that  notion, '  the  stream  of  tendency  (or,  the  universal  order) 
by  which  all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being/  * 
And  here  also  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  to 
immortality  ia  reinterpreted — on  St.  Paul's  authority  too — as 
*  obedience  to  righteousness,'  ^  or  to  *  the  eternal  moral  order.'  * 
That  Paul  believed  in  a  physical  resurrection  is  not  denied,  but 
the  importance  he  attached  to  it  is  unduly  minimised.  How- 
ever, what  the  Apostle  did  or  did  not  think  is,  in  this  connexion, 
of  little  more  than  biographical  interest,  and  need  not  delay  us 
here.  The  odd  thing  was  to  suppose  that  when  the  whole 
dogmatic  edifice  came  down,  Dissent  alone  would  be  crushed 
under  its  ruins.  All  religious  organisations  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  changed  conditions  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  so  far  the  larger  bodies  seem  to  show  it  in  a  less 
degree  than  the  smaller.  Benan,  who  on  these  questions  was  a 
less  prejudiced  judge  than  our  countryman,  thought  that  the 
religion  of  the  future  lay  with  communities  organised  on  a 
Congregationalist  basis. 

*  *  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism/  p.  99. 

*  Op,  ciU,  p.  12. 

»  P.  84.    Of.  p.  90.  *  P.  92. 
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In  fact  it  was  from  his  own  side — or  at  least  what  he  chose 
to  Fcganl  aa  such — that  the  stFongest  oppa^ition  to  Arnold's 
interpretation  of  theology  proceeded;  and  rationallats  have 
reason  to  be  gratefnl  both  to  Ms  unwilUng  clients  and  to 
himself  for  bringiiig  the  ultimate  points  at  issue  into  conrt* 
His  next  work,  'Literature  and  Dogma/  which  also  first 
appeared  in  the  'Comhill  Magamne/  has  for  its  object  to 
elucidate  and  justify  that  definition  of  God  which  moat  persons 
understood  as  a  confession  of  atheism ; — to  show  also,  what  was 
more  difficult,  that  an  impersonal  '  stream  of  tendency '  could 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  cover  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Clmstian  Scriptures.  I  propose  to  analyse  the 
curious  combioation  of  ideas  by  which  the  author  of 
'Empedocles'  was  led  into  undertaking  this  singular  recon- 
atmction  of  theistic  belief. 

I  have  characterised  that  celebrated  phrase, '  the  stream  of 
tendency  by  which  all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being/  as  tautological.  And  in  fact  'tendency/  'striving/ 
'fulfilment/  'law/  and  ^ being/  are,  from  the  highest  point 
of  vieWi  all  synonymous  with  streaming,  We  have  known 
since  Heraclaitus  that  thiuga  aie  always  changing  \  we  know 
alao  that,  within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  the  changes 
are  marked  by  a  certain  constancy.  Things  do  not  vary  to 
infinity,  but  fall  into  certain  groups  of  units  connected  by 
various  degrees  of  resemblance;  and  aa  a  consequence  of  this 
resemblance,  tiieir  movements  also  do  not  involve  an  infinite 
and  incalculable  succession  of  changes.  The  same  events  recur, 
in  different  oombinations  it  is  true,  but  combinations  themselves 
determined  by  fixed  conditions  and  admitting  of  accurate  pre- 
diction. For  purposes  of  study  we  detach  these  general  relations, 
these  uniformities,  from  the  things  connected  by  them,  calling 
them  laws  or  tendencies ;  but  we  do  this  with  the  clear  con- 
soiousness  that  the  detachment  has  no  more  than  an  ideal 
value,  that  neither  do  the  things  themselves  exist  in  abstraction 
from  their  laws,  nor  the  laws  in  abstraction  from  the  things. 
And  if  this  be  admitted,  wa  must  also  admit  that  the  laws  have 
not  been  imposed  on  the  things  which,  for  convenience,  are  said 
to  obey  them.  Kor,  again,  need  this  conformity  to  law  be 
enforced  or  aided  by  any  external  agency,  as  if  tliere  weni  any 
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difficulty  about  it,  or  any  reluctance  on  the  thing's  part  so  to 
behave. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  universe 
of  things  means  an  enormous  and  highly  complicated  structure, 
where  all  the  elements  are  probably  acting  on  one  another,  and 
many  elements  are  certainly  unknown  to  us.  Accordingly 
when  we  enunciate  the  law  of  any  one  element  we  do  so  with 
the  understood  condition  that  no  disturbing  force  intervenes. 
And  this  reservation  is  sometimes  expressed  by  calling  the  law 
of  its  action  or  being  a  tendency,  not  meaning  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  imperfectly  fulfilled,  but  that  our  knowledge  of  natural 
happenings  is  imperfect.  That  is  to  say,  something  as  yet  hidden 
firom  us  may  intervene  to  prevent  the  complete  realisation  of 
what  we  expected,  and  what  would  actually  have  come  about 
had  only  the  things  we  know  of  been  concerned.  After  all,  the 
laws  of  their  being  have  been  perfectly  fulfilled,  but  part  of  the 
power  which  those  laws  measure  has  been  spent  in  neutralising 
power  put  forth  in  an  opposite  direction.  Anyhow,  speaking 
firom  a  limited  or  interested  point  of  view,  the  individual  is 
checked  and  hampered  at  every  turn  by  external  agencies,  not 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  law  of  its  being. 

All  this  seems  obvious  enough,  and  would  need  no  recalling, 
but  for  Matthew  Arnold's  failure  to  recognise  it,  or  at  least  his 
failure  to  see  how  ruinous  must  be  its  recognition  to  his  attempted 
reconstruction  of  religious  beliefs.  What  misled  him,  as  it  has 
misled  many  others,  was  the  confusion  between  law  in  the 
physical  sense  and  law  in  the  ethical  sense,  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be.  There  is  every  probability  that 
philosophers  were  first  led  to  reflect  on  and  to  formulate 
the  uniformities  of  nature  as  laws  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  by 
conceiving  the  universe  after  the  fashion  of  a  well-governed 
state,  just  as  more  primitive  people  conceived  it  after  the  fashion 
of  a  despotically  governed  kingdom.  Nor,  indeed,  was  their 
interpretation  of  nature's  uniformities  by  the  analogy  of  social 
regulations  altogether  metaphorical  or  fanciful;  for  primitive 
law  is  no  arbitrary  creation,  but  an  abstracted  custom,  habitually 
and  unquestioningly  obeyed.  But  the  Greek  thinkers  who  first 
rose  to  the  idea  of  natural  law  soon  came  to  use  it  as  a  criticism 
on  morals,  contrasting  the  uniformity  of  nature  with  the  apparent 
capriciousness  of  man,  and  recommending  it  as  an  example  for 
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bis  imitation.  A  more  perfect  legifllation  was  to  mmodel  human 
oodee  into  conformity  with  the  eternal  order  of  tlie  physical 
world ;  and  a  more  perfect  education  was  to  train  citizens  into 
willing  complinnce  with  its  dictates*  And  since  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  for  men  to  seek  their  own  happiness,  this 
happiness  must  somehow  be  secured  to  each  individual  by 
obedience  to  the  perfect  law,  described  generally  as  following 
nature^  d^oiibed  specifically  as  realising  his  own  tnie  nature^ 
studying  the  happiness  of  his  Ijettar  self. 

Such  theories  found  an  incomplete  and  one-sided  eatpression 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics ;  incomplete,  because  the  Athenian  way  of 
looking  at  life  is  too  much  identified  with  the  ideally  human 
view ;  one-sided,  because  even  a  normal  Greek  would  not  have 
given  mere  intellectual  interests  so  laige  a  place  as  they  received 
from  the  studious  recluse  of  the  Lyceum,  Then  came  tlic  Stoics 
and  corrected  Aristotle's  inteUectualism  by  laying  an  exclusive 
stress  on  active  virtue.  They  are  chiefly  known  to  UB  tlu'ough 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetua,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Dr.  Arnold  sent  his  son  to  Oxford  rather  than  to  Cambridge, 
chiefly  that  he  might  receive  a  sound  Aristotelian  training.  As 
we  know  by  *  Culture  and  Anarchy/  the  young  poet  enjoyed 
this  advantage,  adding  to  it  afterwards  by  his  own  choice  an 
intmiata  acquaintance  with  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius* 
Tlia  clerical  tutors  of  those  times,  beUeving  as  they  did  in 
Aristotle  s  infallibility,  made  it  their  business  to  harmonise  Im 
etMcal  teaching  with  Christiamty,  and  especially  to  show  that 
Uie  great  outetanding  problem  of  the  Ethics,  how  to  make  a 
pLeasure  of  virtue,  finds  its  solution  in  the  Gosi>el ;  Matthew 
Arnold  had,  moreover,  like  other  pupils  of  his  father,  received 
a  lifelong  bias  from  the  religious  revival  of  the  twenties  and 
tliirties,  which  worked  in  the  same  directiom 

Hers,  then,  is  the  key  to  '  literature  and  Dogma.'  It  is  an 
Irttampt  to  show  how  the  essence  of  Biblical  religion  may  be 
praaervedj  even  after  the  eUmination  of  a  personal  Ctod  and  a 
future  life,  by  the  application  of  Greek  ethical  methods  to  its 
contents.  As  might  have  been  expected,  both  Unes  of  thought, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenic,  undergo  considerable  distortion 
in  the  process  of  being  twisted  together.  We  now  see  how 
ihttt  apparently  unmeaning  definition  of  God  as  '  the  stream  of 
taodency  by  which  aU  Uiings  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being; 
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while  on  the  face  of  it  quite  compatible  with  atheism  or 
pantheism,  was  constructed  to  negotiate  a  retnm  from  the 
standpoint  of  'Empedocles  on  Etna'  to  the  objective  theism 
of  the  Bible.  A  division  between  the  thing  and  its  law  is 
insinuated;  the  word  'strive'  suggests  a  certain  inability  on 
the  thing's  part  to  be  itself,  a  demand  for  help  from  without, 
or  an  admission  that  such  help  has  been  received.  Now  let  us 
substitute  moral  for  physical  law,  and  the  separation  becomes 
complete,  the  need  for  help  notorious.  There  is  a  standard  of 
right  action  and  good  feeling  to  which  we  do  not  live  up,  and 
even  cannot  live  up  so  long  as  we  are  left  to  ourselves ;  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  conscious  that  only  by  living  up  to  it 
can  our  true  nature  be  realised.  And  so  on  Arnold's  interpre- 
tation of  nature  the  obvious  course  is  to  look  for  help  in  the 
same  eternal  order  that  ensures  the  performance  of  their 
Intimate  offices  by  the  things  of  which  morality  is  not 
predicated. 

At  this  point  Matthew  Arnold  substitutes  for  his  original 
'  stream  of  tendency '  the  quite  different  idea  of  a  '  Power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness ; '  thus  transforming, 
by  a  turn  of  the  hand,  something  very  like  Spinoza's  pantheism 
into  something  more  like  the  ethical  theism  of  Amos. 

I  have  said '  quite  diflferent/  but  I  might  have  said  absolutely 
contradictory.  For  this  second  idea,  besides  being  abstracted 
from  an  incomparably  more  limited  range  of  experience,  also 
stands  for  something  that  is  liable  to  be  checked  at  every  turn, 
whereas  the  general  stream  of  tendency  never  fails.  If  there 
is  a  power  making  for  righteousness,  there  are  other  powers  not 
ourselves  making  for  the  contrary,  temptations  to  evil,  and 
obstacles  to  good  conduct  of  every  kind  These  belong  to  the 
outer  world  quite  as  much  as  do  the  agencies  contributing  to 
virtue,  whatever  their  relative  values  may  be.  Indeed,  some 
moralists  have  talked  as  if  all  genuine  motives  to  virtue  came 
from  our  moral  faculty  acting  conjointly  with  our  freewill,  and 
waging  an  incessant  war  with  the  instigations  to  evil  from 
without. 

On  enquiry  it  turns  out  that  what  makes  for  righteousness 
is  happiness,  the  traditional  joy  of  duty  fulfilled,  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  conscience.  We  experience  the  pleasure,  we  attribute 
it  to  an  external  cause,  and  the  reference  produces  a  fr*esh 
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outburst  of  satisfactioD.  Thia  Bounds  more  Helienic  than  Hebraic, 
and  more  rabioDalistic  than  religious.  But  now  comes  the 
astounding  information  that  when  IsraeFs  sacred  writers  cele- 
bmtad  a  God  who  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity,  they 
really  meant  no  more  than  the  hidden  mechanism  which  makes 
good  conduct  the  pleaaantest  course  in  the  long  run.  It  is  not 
denied  that  they  were  anthropomorphic,  that  they  personified 
a  natural  law  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  a  good  deal  of  agnosti- 
cism mixed  itself  up  with  their  rapturous  acknowledgments 
of  the  Eternal,  A  profane  olijector  might  pertinently  observe 
that  their  hints  at  an  unfathomable  mystery  were  simply  so 
many  admissions  of  the  rather  obvious  difficulties  attending 
any  interpretation  of  human  life  that  identifies  happiness  with 
virtuous  conduct.  And  such  difficulties  must  have  pressed 
above  aU  oo  religious  teachers  who  most  distinctly  were  not 
Stoic  moralists  but  Semitic  theurgists,  looking  not  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  but  to  a  miiaculous  reversal  of  it  as  their 
ultimate  security  for  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 

Arnold  appeals  to  the  existence  of  religion  as  a  witness  to 
Uia  eternal  consciousness  of  a  Power  without  us  helping  us  to 
be  good*  But  thia  view  implies  a  strange  misunderstanding 
of  the  liistoric  relations  between  morality  and  religion.  In  Ids 
instance  the  misuDderstanding  Givse  from  the  Puritan  associa- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  vehement  disclaimers,  clung  to  him 
through  life.  They  ai^  traceable,  above  all,  to  the  example  of 
his  father,  who  found,  or  thought  he  found,  Christianity  an 
indispensable  means  of  moral  training.  Without  doubt  both 
Christianity  and  Judaism  have  been  saturated  with  moral  ideas 
at  various  stages  of  their  evolution ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  various  other  religions.  Nevertheless,  religion  in  its  primitive 
phased  aeema  to  have  no  more  connexion  with  morality  than 
stones  have  with  sermons,  and  it  remains  distinguishable  from 
mofulity  in  every  phasa  What  first  interested  the  gods  in 
morality  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  invoking  them  as 
witnesses  to  oaths:  they  avenged  perjury  more  from  a  sense 
of  outraged  dignity  than  from  any  regard  for  abstract  juBtice; 
At  a  later  period  moral  codes,  like  everything  else,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  di^e  origin;  and  their  author,  or  autliors, 
C'*y  expected  to  visit  their  violation  with  exemplary 
Such  a  belief  would,  of  course,  genemte  stories 
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of  supematural  vengeance  on  sinnersy  or  of  snpemataral  fEtvour 
to  law-abiding  citizens.  Still  the  most  lemarkable  providences 
seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  special  cases  of  impiety  on  the 
one  hand  or  devotion  on  the  other,  rather  than  for  cases  merely 
concerned  with  the  relations  of  men  among  themselves.  If  this 
idea  of  gods  who  show  such  vindictiveness  or  such  gratitude, 
where  nothing  but  their  own  personal  dignity  is  concerned, 
deserves  to  be  called  anthropomorphic  and  superstitions,  so 
also  does  the  idea  of  a  divine  sanction  annexed  to  the  perform- 
ance of  social  duties.  Such  duties,  no  doubts  have  their  natural 
sanctions,  or  they  never  would  be  performed ;  but  these  are  so 
far  from  suggesting  the  religious  (or  Amoldian)  interpretation 
of  morality  that  religion,  as  a  rule,  is  first  called  in  when  the 
motives  to  goodness  derived  from  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
conscience  are  found  insufficient. 

Arnold  defines  religion  as  morality  touched  with  emotion ; 
and  he  has  collected  a  number  of  passages  from  the  Bible  in 
which  the  emotional  colouring  is  vividly  displayed.  He  might 
equally  have  defined  it  as  science  touched  with  emotion,  or 
patriotism  touched  with  emotion.  The  reason  given  for  this 
preference  of  morality  is  its  importance  to  ourselves.  Conduct, 
he  maintains,  is  three-fourths  of  life.  Science  and  art  are 
allowed  to  divide  the  remaining  fourth  between  them,  no 
special  fraction  being  assigned  to  worldly  prudence,  which 
must  therefore  presumably  count  as  a  part  of  conduct.  Vicious 
conduct,  no  doubt,  is  generally  imprudent ;  but  there  are  many 
forms  of  imprudence  not  usually  described  as  vicious,  some- 
times even  associated  with  courage  or  generosity,  which  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  a  man's  happiness,  but  about 
which  the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  say.  Prudence 
touched  by  emotion  is  a  rather  difficult  combination  to  realise ; 
we  habitually  think  of  the  two  as  indifferent,  distrustful,  or 
hostile  to  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  self-sacrificing 
virtues  naturally  ally  themselves  with  enthusiastic  states  of 
feeling ;  for  it  needs,  in  most  men,  a  great  wave  of  excitement 
to  submerge  the  ordinary  restraints  of  self-interest  or  timidity. 
We  have  in  the  social  instincts,  from  family  affection  up  to 
the  most  exalted  patriotism  or  love  of  humanity,  a  whole 
scale  of  motives  adequate  to  this  achievement.  Much  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  religion  may  well  be  a  symbolical 
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FepiesenUtion  of  these  soeial  inatincts ;  but  if  so,  to  describe  it 
as  a  power  not  ourselvas  id  either  TOgue  or  misleading.  Surely 
there  is  soiueihing  integral  to  our  personality  that  constitutes 
tho  very  proceas  by  which  happiness  has  been  annexed  to 
virtue — in  so  for  as  their  union  has  been  really  effected; — 
somethiDg  about  the  sensibUities  of  the  good  man  which  would 
make  any  course  other  than  the  performance  of  his  duty 
intolerably  painfuL  And  if  so,  the  power  making  for  righteous- 
ness mu9t  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  ourselves. 

Before  the  publication  of  *  literature  and  Dogma '  the 
Jewish  dispensation  generally  passed  for  a  system  of  theocratio 
government,  conducted  by  means  of  supernatural  sanctions 
involving  a  series  of  miracnloua  interpositions  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  innocence  and  the  redressal  of  wrongs.  Arnold 
says  that  miracles  do  not  happen ;  and  he  relegates  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God  to  the  limbo  of  unverifiable  meta- 
physit^  speculatiouB.  Such  a  critic  was  bound  to  efface 
the  most  characteristic  outlines  of  Hebrew  religion.  The 
endeavour  to  eliminate  supematuralism  from  Kew  Testament 
Christianity  involves  an  even  freer  handling  of  its  sacred  texts. 
The  traditional  view  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  that  it 
relegates  the  just  apportionment  of  happiness  and  misery  to  a 
future  life,  of  whose  existence  we  are  certified  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  That  may  be  a  narrow-minded 
and  superstitious  view ;  but  it  seems  to  represent  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  the  Parables  much  better  than  the  Stoic  thesis  that 
altruism  and  aelf*dovotion  are  the  true  secret  of  happiness* 
That  is  what  we  find  in  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius ;  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  Bynoptics  nor  even  in  the  Johannine  GospeL 
The  cry  of  despair  from  the  cross,  the  cry  of  St»  Paul  that  if 
Christ  be  not  naen  then  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable, 
bar  out  the  literary  interpretation  of  dogma  for  ever.  It  is 
botmtiful,  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  religion. 

A  school  of  German  theologians,  teolmically  known  as 
Rattonaltsts,  onoe  existed,  who  managed  to  combine  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narratives  with  an  absolute 
disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Accepting  the  reality 
of  the  incidents  related  by  the  EvangeUsta,  those  critics  sought 
to  explain  them  by  the  agency  of  purely  natural  causes.  Thus 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  di^Giibed  as  merely  apparent,  and  his 
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resurrection  as  a  recovery  from  a  swoon.  Like  all  other  more 
recent  writers,  Matthew  Arnold  very  properly  condemns  this 
arbitrary  and  unsjrmpathetic  way  of  dealing  with  religions 
tradition.^  Yet  something  of  the  same  false  rationalism  seems 
to  have  vitiated  his  own  interpretation  of  religious  beliefs. 
According  to  him  the  psalmists,  proverbialists,  and  apostles 
deceived  themselves  when  they  assumed  the  existence  of  an 
anthropomorphic  deity,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  But 
in  proclaiming  a  constant  association  between  happiness  and 
virtue  they  observed  and  reported  on  the  facts  of  experience 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Just  as,  according  to  Paulus  and  his 
school,  everything  happened  in  the  way  the  Gtospels  describe  it, 
although  not  from  the  causes  imagined  by  the  Evangelists,  so, 
if  we  are  to  believe '  Literature  and  Dogma,'  the  moral  judgments 
of  the  Bible  fulfil  themselves  naturally  without  the  intervention 
of  supernatural  volitions. 

There  is  undeniably  some  truth  in  the  contention.  By  the 
constitution  of  nature  pleasure  is  generally  annexed  to  life- 
subserving  actions ;  and  morality,  which  subserves  social  life, 
not  only  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  community,  but 
also  to  the  happiness  of  every  good  citizen  by  reason  of  his 
goodness.  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rationalistic 
explanation  of  miracles;  it  is  true  to  some  extent.  Arnold 
himself  admits,  and  few  would  now  deny,  that  sundry  cases  of 
healing  in  the  Gospels  may  well  be  historical  facts.  They  were 
cures  effected  by  what  we  call  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  com- 
manding personality.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  such 
cures  still  take  place ;  and  modem  science  admits  them  without 
losing  its  hold  on  natural  law.  For  all  that  it  might  be  rash  to 
let  the  Bible  enter  as  an  important  element  into  a  course  of 
therapeutics.  It  would  promote  superstition  rather  than  veri- 
fiable science.  So  with  morality.  Much  is  made  of  its  importance 
in  the  Bible,  although  the  Biblical  writers  permit  or  even  recom- 
mend a  great  deal  that  we  now  consider  immoral  But  the 
question  is  whether,  even  apart  from  such  flaws,  the  enthusiasm 
they  excite  is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  being  associated 
with  illusory  expectations  of  happiness  either  here  or  hereafter. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  a  rationalist  not  only,  to  some  extent, 
*  <  Literature  and  Dogma,*  p.  171. 
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m  the  limited  German  sense,  but  also,  to  the  fullest  extent,  in 
the  sweeping  sense  adopted  throughout  the  present  work.  He 
would,  no  doubt,  have  repudiated  the  employment  of  reaaon,  or 
of  any  other  faculty,  for  the  destruction  of  religious  belief;  nor, 
if  we  axe  to  take  hia  word  for  it,  was  destructive  action  of  any 
kind  much  to  his  liking.  Still,  whether  personally  distasteful 
or  not,  there  the  action  is,  and  it  is  exercised  on  eveiything 
that  Cardinal  Newman  at  least  would  have  called  religious 
belief,  for  that  is  precisely  what  our  literary  critic  calls  dogma. 
A^dnst  dogma,  at  any  rate,  no  English  writer  has  ever  used 
the  wiwpon  of  Voltaire,  good  sense  and  wit  combined^  with 
Buch  irresistible  effect.  And  I  need  hardly  observe  that  be 
goes  much  further  than  Voltaire,  deism  being  always  singled 
out  for  especial  contempt  and  ridicule  by  this  modern  defender 
of  religion.     Aversion   from   metaphysics   has   dispelled   the 

I  youthful  pantheism  of  Ms  *  EmpeJocles  * ;  and  his  oft-recurriug 
phrase, '  the  eternal  not-ourselvea,'  effectually  excludes  it  But 
the  charge  of  atheism,  so  fireely  brought  by  his  assailants,  one 
of  whom  particularly  disliked  hearing  it  brought  against  Comte, 

bwas  inaccurate,  and  he  earnestly  repelled  it    Agnosticism  had 

[not  then  come  into  fashion,  and  he  never  profe.'ised  it ;  but  it 
perhaps  best  describes  his  position.  Science,  he  says,  knows 
nothing  about  a  personal  first  cause  of  the  universe,  nor  yet 
ibout  a  future  life ;  and  be  is  content  to  remain  as  ignorant  as 

Ficience;  More  habitually,  but  to  the  same  effect^  he  refers  to 
such  beliefs  as  '  nnverifiabla'  This  he  considers  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  stock  arguments  of  natural  theology*  Yet, 
coming  from  him,  the  taunt  seems  singularly  infeUcitoiis,  For 
what  he  assumes  as  a  fact  of  experience,  namely,  that  good 
conduct  is  rewarded  with   happiness,   seems  to  supply  the 

,  verification  required.  An  examination  of  the  external  world, 
ay  the  theiste,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  created  by  a  con- 
scious mind,  a  moral  and  intelligent  person.  And  an  examiua- 
tion  of  human  life  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  governed  by  just 
such  principle  as  a  good  Being  would  put  in  force.  By  what 
arrangement  could  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology  be  more 
perfectly  verified  ? 

It  does  not  appear  what  verification  would  have  satisfied 
Arnold,  but  this  verification,  strange  to  say,  he  practically 
denies.     His  one  all-snf&cient  answer  to  Unitarians  and  theisU 
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is  Butler's  recriminatory  argument.^  If  there  are  moral  diffi- 
culties in  Bevelation— original  sin,  vicarious  satisfaction,  eternal 
punishment,  and  so  forth — there  are  difficulties  equally  great  in 
natural  religion,  in  the  theory  that  the  world  of  experience  was 
created  by  a  just  and  beneficent  deity.  The  world  is,  in  fact,  a 
scene  of  frightful  injustice,  where  the  innocent  sufiTer  for  the 
guilty,  and  where  penalties  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  trans- 
gressions. Now,  this  emphatic  endorsement  of  Butler's  plea 
implies  nothing  less  than  the  frank  admission  that  life  is  a  heU. 
on  earth.  Otherwise  the  difficulties  would  not  be,  what  they  are 
alleged  to  be,  as  great  for  natural  as  for  revealed  religion.  But, 
if  so,  what  becomes  of  Uie  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness?  What  fatal  magic  lies  in  personification  that 
it  should  reverse  the  signs  of  ethical  values,  and  transform 
righteousness  into  Uie  n^ation  of  itself  ? 

Neo-Christians,  who  take  '  Literature  and  Dogma '  for  their 
gospel,  may  perhaps  contend  that  a  pessimistic  interpretation  of 
nature  cannot  abolish  Uie  intrinsic  happiness  of  virtue,  the  joy 
of  self-renunciation.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  sort  of 
optimism ;  but  the  same  line  of  apology  is  open  to  the  followers 
of  Francis  Newman  and  James  Martineau.  Again  the  question 
returns,  why  should  they  be  debarred  from  it  by  their  per- 
sonification of  the  not-ourselves  ?  At  any  rate,  they  are  not 
encumbered  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  enthusiasm  for  an 
abstract  tendency.  And  they  can,  with  more  propriety,  borrow 
the  devotional  language  of  a  book  whose  very  first  chapter 
describes  the  creation  of  the  world  by  a  personal  Being  who 
might,  with  not  more  flippancy,  be  called  a  'magnified  non- 
natural  man  in  the  next  street,'  than  the  deity  of  pseudo- 
scientific  religion. 

Matthew  Arnold,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  wish  to  destroy 
beliefs  which,  whether  religious  or  not,  seemed,  at  any  rate,  bound 
up  with  religion.  By  preference  he  would,  like  Schleiermacher, 
have  taken  the  course  of  conceding  to  rationalism  all  it  claimed, 
and  then  showing  that  the  realities  of  faith  remained  untouched 
by  the  dissolving  action  of  reason.  English  divines,  however, 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  their  dogma  at  the  bidding  of 
literature ;  and  English  agnostics  persisted  in  treating  the  poet 
of '  Empedocles '  and  '  Obermann '  as  one  of  themselves.  Driven 
^  •  Literature  and  Dogma,*  p.  828. 
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to  define  his  position  more  clearly,  Arnold  could  only  do  so  by 
acoentuating  ita  negative  side.  His  next  book, '  God  and  the 
ffible :  a  review  of  the  objections  to  Literature  and  Dogma/  is 
in  part  an  attempt  to  prove  some  points  that  the  earlier  work 
had  assumed  as  generally  adtnitted  by  all  except  the  English 
tniddle  class.  Among  other  things  natural  theology  comes  in 
for  some  unsparing  criticism.  Not  for  a  century,  that  is  not 
since  Hume's  Dialogues^  had  metaphysics  been  handled  witli 
such  litemry  grace,  nor  since  Plato's  time  with  such  cutting 
irony*  As  with  Hume  aJso^  tha  appeal  throughout  is  ta 
experience,  and  the  critic's  attitude  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
agnostic*  Neither  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  nor  a  future 
life  is  denied  outright.  But  it  is  contended  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  either.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  divine  per- 
sonality,  if  such  there  were,  might  be  revealed  through  the 
performance  of  miracles.  And  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  that  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be 
ioterrupted.  But  experience  shows  that  such  interruptions  do 
not  occur ;  and  the  tendency  of  advancing  knowledge  is  more 
and  more  to  discredit  the  narratives  of  their  occurrence*  Jesus 
Mmself  did  not  profess  to  perform  them,  and  resented  the  demand 
for  them  as  a  want  of  faith.  What  he  meant  by  death  and  resur- 
rection was  self-renunciation  followed  by  life  in  the  eternal  order. 
But  his  diaciples  failed  to  understand  this  lofty  teaching  m  its 
entirety,  and  imagined  miracles  where  none  had  been  performed. 

Metaphysical  proofs  of  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  also  per- 
sonal are  a  mere  juggle  with  unmeaning  words.  As  to  the 
grand  argument  from  design^  it  proves  nothing.  Of  some 
structures,  a  watch  or  a  honeycomb  for  example^  we  can  say 
that  they  were  made  by  man  or  by  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
simply  because  we  know  by  e:cperience  that  they  belong  to  a 
class  of  things  so  originating.  But  of  other  structures,  such  as 
the  ear  or  a  bud,  not  made  by  man  or  by  one  of  the  lower 
aaiflials,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  'an  infinite  and  all- 
powerful  being  made'  them.*  For  of  'conscious  intelligence, 
without  bodily  organisation '  we  have  no  experience."  And  we 
refuse  to  affirm  that  God  is  a  person  who  thii^js  and  loves, 
because  we  have  no  experience  of  thinking  and  loving  except  as 
attached  to  a  certain  bodily  organisation.'^ 

>  *  Qod  and  Uaa  Bible,*  p.  lOS.  ■  BM,  •  Op.  ait,  p.  7ft* 
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Arnold's  theological  works  first  appeared  in  leading  period- 
icals; they  were  widely  circulated  in  book-form;  and  they 
have  since  been  reprinted  in  popular  editions.  Whether  the 
positive  or  the  negative  side  of  his  teaching  attracted  more 
readers  is  not  easy  to  determine.  But  that  the  n^ative  side 
exercised  great  influence  seems  highly  probabla  Arguments 
so  lucidly  put,  and  reiterated  over  and  over  again  with  such 
inimitable  address,  must,  one  would  think,  have  carried  con- 
viction to  many  hesitating  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
attempted  rehabilitation  deserves  the  criticisms  addressed  to  it 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  rationalists  at  least  would  not  let  it  un- 
settle their  convictions.  What  is  more,  the  religious  element 
would  serve  to  weight  and  drive  in  the  wedges  of  disintegrating 
analysis.  Arnold  derived  great  personal  authority  from  his 
literary  position  and  his  unquestionable  scholarship;  but  the 
authority  due  to  Ids  professed  care  for  religious  interests  counted 
in  this  instance  for  as  much  more.  In  repeating  Hume's  anti- 
iheistic  arguments  he  had  the  air  of  one  convinced  against  his 
wilL  In  adopting  as  much  of  modem  Biblical  criticism  as  was 
needed  to  destroy  the  evidentiary  value  of  the  Biblical  docu- 
ments for  supernatural  occurrences,  he  indulged  in  so  many 
sneers  at  the  expense  of  the  Grermans  and  of  their  English  fol- 
lowers, and  contradicted  their  bolder  inferences  so  sharply,  that 
the  really  fatal  amount  he  accepted  was  made  to  look  like  an 
irreducible  minimum  of  concession.  Scientific  agnostics  were 
supposed  to  come  to  the  study  of  theology  with  a  certain  pre- 
judice against  its  dogmas  derived  from  their  materialistic  train- 
ing, or  from  their  anti-clerical  associations.  Their  reasonings 
may  have  been  unimpeachable,  but  their  character  was  made  to 
count  as  a  deduction  from  it,  when  the  balance  of  influence 
came  to  be  struck.  With  this  literary  agnostic,  character 
counted  as  an  asset.  His  partiality  for  the  Bible  seemed  so 
strong  that  nothing  less  than  the  most  overwhelming  proofs 
could  have  induced  him  to  give  up  its  supernatural  origin. 
Not  that  any  one  whose  opinion  counted  for  an3rthing  was 
likely  to  be  robbed  of  his  religious  beliefs  by  Arnold's  authority. 
What  it  did  was  merely  to  neutralise  a  part  of  the  enormous 
authority  arrayed  on  the  other  side,  procuring,  to  that  extent, 
free  play  for  the  action  of  pure  reason. 

That  such  works  as  those  which  we  have  passed  in  review 
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should  have  been  put  forth  imder  cover  of  religious  zeal  shows 
to  what  lengtha  the  criticism  of  all  theology  had  beeo  carried, 
aod  how  great  a  revolution  had  been  accomplished  in  public 
opiiiion  since  the  appearance  of  'Ecce  Homo/  I  shall  have 
ocoaalon  hereafter  to  point  out  to  what  extent  this  altered  tone 
had  its  origin  in  the  wave  of  anti-clerical  feeling  which  at  that 
time  was  passing  over  Europe,  and  was  affecting,  altho\igh  with 
lees  intenfiity  than  on  the  Continent,  the  conditions  of  religious 
ecmtroversy  in  England.  Arnold  seemed  curiously  unaware  of 
thiB  aBti-cIerical  movement,  and  in  general  of  the  fact  that 
clericalism  has  anything  to  do  with  religion.  For  him  Buperati- 
tiou,  which  he  prefera  to  call  by  its  German  name,  Abergkube, 
is  merely  excessive  belief,  not  belief  with  a  peculiar  social  value, 
eligious  belief  developed  and  intensified  by  being  propagated 
'through  masses  of  human  beings,  and  for  that  reason  readily 
made  instrumental  to  the  interests  of  a  priestly  corporation. 
While  *Ecce  Homo'  gives  a  thoroughly  one-sided  view  of 
Christ  as  the  founder  of  a  Church  rather  than  of  a  religion, 
'  literature  and  Dogma '  altogether  ignores  the  Church,  alike  in 
relation  to  the  Bible,  to  theology^  and  to  conduct  The  clergy 
are  taught  to  evaporate  the  ca^eds  into  an  ethical  mysticism, 
but  what  effect  that  process  will  have  on  their  own  corporate 
position  is  never  considered 

It  happened,  significantly  enough,  that  the  only  critic  of 
'  literature  and  Dogma  *  about  whose  tone  its  author  had  any 
reason  to  complain  was  a  writer  in  the  '  Dublin  Beview/  *  a 
(principal  organ  of  the  British  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Yet 
even  this  fact  did  not  open  his  eyes  to  the  clerical  danger. 
The  reviewer's  want  of  urbanitj\  it  seems,  was  due  solely  to  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  the  English  Government  in  not  providing 
an  endowment  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
in  Ireland.  A  different  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  molli- 
fied the  manners  of  Boman  controversialists  in  Germany  and 
Aiaoo. 

Anyhow,  without  the  anti-clerical  movement  Arnold  would 
probably  not  have  enjoyed  full  freedom  for  the  expression  of 
his  own  views,  while  the  movement  itself  must  have  profited 
inodculably  by  their  disseminatioDp  In  another  way  also  they 
may  be  connected  with  the  political  interests  of  the  age, 
^  « God  ftnd  tho  Bibl«,'  pp.  S-4. 
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W.  K  Foister,  the  Minister  who  framed  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  an  Act  basing  the  primary  education  of  the  people  on 
Bible-reading,  was  married  to  Arnold's  eldest  sister.  Now 
'  Literature  and  Dogma '  was  primarily  intended  to  uphold  the 
Bible  as  an  instrument  of  education  against  the  attacks  of 
advanced  Liberals,  with  the  implied  understanding  also  that 
popular  Biblical  study  was  to  be  dissociated  from  the  doctrinal 
commentaries  on  its  text.  On  what  principle  of  selection  the 
Scriptures  were  to  have  been  edited  for  this  purpose  did  not 
appear ;  but  to  judge  by  the  quotations  in  that  work,  only  a 
very  Umited  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  at  least  would  have 
been  available  for  the  use  of  schools. 

A  little  before  the  appearance  of  '  Literature  and  Dogma ' 
in  the  '  Comhill  Magazine,'  the  greatest  educationalist  of  the 
age  had  incidentally  put  forward  a  philosophy  of  religion,  less 
dearly  worded  than  Arnold's,  but  stall  more  remote  from  the 
doctrhial  traditions  of  Christendom.  Jowett  used  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  as  the  translator  of  Plato  to  express  his 
opinions  with  greater  freedom  than  when  he  was  commenting 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  His  position  too  had  now  become  one 
of  higher  authority  than  before.  Triumphing  over  all  the 
petty  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
liberal  clergy  had  attained  the  goal  of  his  ambition  in  becoming 
Master  of  Balliol.  A  second  series  of  *  Essays  and  Eeviews ' 
had  been  talked  of,  but  the  plan  fell  through.  A  just  per- 
ception of  what  the  times  required  had  suggested  the  enterprise 
of  1860,  and  an  equally  just  sentiment  opposed  its  repetition. 
Broad  Church  principles  were  provisionally  out  of  date;  and 
besides,  Jowett  had  always  disclaimed  the  name  of  Broad 
Church.  *  What  is  broad/  he  said,  *  has  limits ' ;  his  thoughts 
would  submit  to  nona  Neither  then,  nor  perhaps  ever,  did  he 
reach  definite  conclusions.  But  there  were  religious  beliefs 
which  he  very  emphatically  repudiated,  just  as  Plato  did. 
What  they  were  cannot  be  completely  specified;  probably  a 
good  deal  of  Hebrew  mythology  would  have  come  under  the 
category.  Thus  when  the  Platonic  Socrates  lays  down  as  a 
first  principle  that  with  God  there  is  no  variableness  or  change 
of  form,  and  proceeds  to  infer  from  this  that  the  gods  do  not 
appear  to  men  in  the  ways  described  by  the  poets,  this  is 
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expraased  in  Jowett's  Biimmary  by  phrases  aticli  as  *  deities 
who  prowl  about  at  night  in  stran^jje  disguises/  and  *all  that 
bladphemotis  nouseiise  i^ith  which  mothers  fool  the  maahood 
out  of  theif  children  * ;  * — irresistibly  recalling  more  modem 
leasona  given  by  English  mothers  to  their  children  out  of 
Genesis.  There  is  a  warrant  in  the  Greek  tert  for  every  word 
used;  and  yet,  somehow,  reading  the  'Kepublic'  itself,  where 
these  passages  occur,  does  not  auggedt  such  a  direct  application 
to  our  own  nursery  teaching. 

Much  more  direct  evidence,  however,  of  what  the  Master 
leally  thought  is  forthcoming.  It  may  be  remembered  how  in 
aasigning  Sir  Thomas  More  hia  true  place  as  the  first  English 
rationalist,^  attention  was  called  to  a  passage  from  the  *  Utopia ' 
quoted  in  Jowett's  introduction  to  the  'Bepublio*  about  the 
religion  of  the  ideal  state.  It  amounts  to  tliis,  that  some 
Utopians  '  woiBhip  a  man  who  was  onca  of  excellent  virtue  m 
the  highest  God  * ;  while  *  the  most  and  wisest  reject  all  such 
notions/  The  passage  is  open  to  more  than  one  construction, 
although,  personally,  I  consider  it  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of 
supernatural  Christianity  as  a  popular  superstition.  But  even 
admitting  that  the  principles,  political  rather  than  metaphysical, 
for  which  More  afterwards  both  inflicted  and  suflcred  death, 
are  to  be  taken  as  explaining  or  retracting  hia  literary  record, 
thu  value  of  the  quotation  as  evidence  of  Jowett  s  own  opinion 
remains  unaltered, 

A  long  discussion  on  the  meaniiig  of  immortality,  suggested 
by  the  argument  in  Plato's  '  Phaedo/  gives  an  even  more  in- 
teresting glimpse  into  the  development  of  Jowett's  religions 
philoaophy,  although  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his  language, 
and  perhaps  a  certain  speculative  iiTesoIution.,  prevent  us  from 
faflteaing  a  definite  interpretation  on  the  views  alternately  ex* 
Mbitad  and  withdrawn.  Immortality  considered  as  an  endless 
prolongfttioii  of  personal  consciousoasa  is  ^rst  discussed,  or 
rather  it  is  deftly  and  delicately  manipulated,  with  reference 
both  to  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body,  and  to  the  future 
state  of  the  surviving  individual,  however  constituted.  As  a 
pfovtaional  satisfaction  of  our  curiosity,  we  are  at  any  rate  led 
to  the  denial  of  retributive  8u£ferings,  which  would  be  merely 
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vindictive  and  useless.  But  future  rewards  fare  no  better.  It 
is  shocking  that  the  worst  should  expect  what  the  best  do  not 
merit  Besides,  a  state  of  unaltered  felicity  cannot  be  conceived. 
'To  beings  constituted  as  we  are  the  monotony  of  singing 
psalms  would  be  as  great  an  infliction  as  the  pains  of  hell,  and 
might  be  even  pleasantly  interrupted  by  them.'  ^  There  remains 
the  alternative  of  regarding  futurity  as  an  endless  process  of 
improvement  But  our  notions  of  such  progress  are  connected 
in  experience  with  the  history  of  the  race  rather  than  with  the 
individual  life.  That  the  race  should  have  gradually  improved 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  fresh  argument  against  vindictive  punishment 
in  another  world.  The  idea  of  God  as  pure  goodness  is  re- 
pugnant to  such  a  theory.  Belief  in  the  divine  goodness, 
involving  as  it  does  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil,  is  the 
real  ground  for  our  belief  in  immortality.  But  good  and  evil 
are  themselves  relative  notions,  what  was  right  at  a  lower  stage 
becoming  wrong  at  a  higher.  If  we  want  an  absolute,  apparently 
we  must  be  content  to  take  the  movement  itself  as  such.  Now 
'  God  is  the  author  of  good  and  not  of  eviL  Or  rather  he  is 
justice,  truth,  love,  order,  he  is  the  very  progress  of  which  we 
were  speahvng,  and  wherever  these  qualities  are  present,  whether 
in  the  human  soul  or  in  the  order  of  nature,  there  is  God.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  mistakenly  seeking  for  him  apart  from  us  instead 
of  in  us.  .  .  .  And  we  become  united  to  him  not  by  mystical 
absorption  but  by  partaking  ...  of  the  truth  and  justice  and 
love  which  he  himself  is.' " 

The  words  which  I  have  italicised  are  precisely  equivalent 
to  Fichte's  famous  declaration,  resulting  in  his  expulsion  from 
Jena,  that  God  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  It  first  appeared 
as  a  rationalistic  substitute  for  Kant's  moral  theology,  and  was 
at  once  denounced  as  atheism  by  the  defenders  of  old-fashioned 
German  orthodoxy.  Ethical  pantheism  would  have  been  a  more 
expressive  title  for  this  new  Zoroastrianism,  which  is  the  natural 
compromise  between  faith  and  reason  wherever  moral  interests 
take  the  lead  in  education,  as  is  the  rule  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  while  metaphysical  pantheism  fills  the  same  position 
where  intellectual  interests  reign  supreme. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  'Three  Essays  on  Religion*  were  not 
»  » The  Dialogues  of  Plato,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  412.  «  Op,  cit.,  p.  416. 
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publisLal  until  1874,  the  year  after  his  death.  But  the  '  Eflsay 
on  Theism/  ^vhich  m  much  the  longest  and  most  important  of 
them,  T^ras  written  between  the  years  1868  and  1870,  and  there- 
fo3re  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  Matthew  Arnold's  '  St,  Paul  * 
and  Jowett's  Introductions  to  Plato.  It  also  offers  a  certain 
general  resemblance  to  them  in  its  combination  of  negation  with 
reconstruction,  and  therefore  may  most  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  connexion. 

The  two  other  essays  contained  in  Mill's  posthumous  volume 
bear  the  tides  'Nature'  and  'The  Utility  of  Beligion/  Of 
these  the  second  has  been  briefly  but  sufficiently  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,^  It  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  any 
perceptible  influence  on  public  opinion*  The  essay  on  Nature 
neceiTed  a  much  larger  share  of  attention — proportionately, 
indeed,  much  more  than  it  had  any  claim  to — while  at  the 
same  time  its  purpose  was  most  seriously  misunderstood. 
Both  the  attention  and  the  misunderstanding  arose  firom  the 
same  cause,  which  was  no  other  than  the  general  interest  in 
pessimism.  Schopenhauer^  who  first  gave  that  phUoaophy  a 
iystemiitic  shape,  was  beginning  to  be  talked  of  among  us ;  and 
lything  at  all  approaching  the  same  point  of  view  was  sure  to 
he  mad  in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  his  fascinating  genius. 
Mill  was  not  a  pessimist — rather  the  contrary  indeed; — but 
the  course  of  his  argument  led  him  into  making  some  remarks 
that  looked  like  an  adveraa  crittcism  on  the  material  con- 
stitution of  things,  although  in  reality  they  were  nothing  of  the 
kind.  To  understand  his  position  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  educated  to  be  a  reformer,  that  he  became  a  reformer, 
that  he  always  thought,  wrote,  and  acted  with  a  view  to  his 
reforming  mission.  Now,  most  rtsformers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  not  a  few  in  tlie  nineteenth,  have  taken  their 
stand  on  tlie  idea  of  Nature.  Natural  religiou,  according  to 
them^  is  the  only  true  religion,  natural  law  the  only  just  law, 
natural  babita  the  only  habits  conducive  to  bealth.  AH  errors 
and  evils  are  a  corruption  of  the  original  order ;  were  this 
restored,  the  world  would  be  made  good  and  happy.  But  such 
au  elastic  idea  as  nature  can  easily  be  drawn  into  the  service 
of  fmy  cause  whatever.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  readily 
fof  the  only  natural  arrangement;  and  custom  is  the 
^  Swjim,  p.  19S, 
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very  stronghold  of  prejudice.  Thus  before  the  French  Bevo- 
ludon  was  well  over,  a  reactionary  philosopher,  the  celebrated 
Loms  de  Bonald,  appealed  to  nature  in  defence  of  the  old 
monarchy^  as  confidently  as  Rousseau  and  lus  disciples  had 
appealed  to  her  in  defence  of  the  new  democracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  English  reformers  had  never  been  on  dose  terms 
with  this  treacherous  ally.  Bentham  and  his  school  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her ;  and  Mill  in  particular  found  her 
supposed  laws  constantly  quoted  against  him  when  he  advo- 
cated the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Accordingly  he  criticises 
the  idea  of  nature  simply  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  con- 
sidered, that  is,  as  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of  action.  Nor 
had  he  any  difficulty  in  proving  that  nature,  when  personified 
and  looked  at  as  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  is  no  model  for 
our  imitation :  to  act  after  her  fiashion  would  be  to  commit 
what  in  human  beings  we  call  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Mill 
brought  out  this  aspect  of  natural  law  with  singular  passion 
and  eloquence,  but,  as  1  have  said,  with  no  intention  of  framing 
an  indictment  against  the  world's  constitution  or  its  Author,  if 
any ;  in  short,  without  meaning  to  attack  religion. 

Still,  the  question  had  a  religious  side.  James  Mill  had 
learned  from  Butler's  'Analogy'  to  condemn  natural  religion 
as  inconsistent  with  justice.  He  agreed  that  the  moral  argu- 
ment, so  fatal  to  Christianity,  was  equally  fatal  to  the  optimistic 
deism  of  Tindal;  and  his  son  took  up  the  same  opinion, 
apparently  without  submitting  it  to  an  impartial  examination. 
But  the  younger  Mill  did  not  think  that  the  existence  of  un- 
deserved suffering  in  the  world  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that 
there  was  no  God.  It  merely  proved  that  the  Creator,  if  any, 
could  not  be  both  all-powerful  and  all-good.  There  might  be  a 
God  of  great  but  limited  power,  with  whom  it  was  man's  duty 
to  co-operate  *  not  by  imitating  but  by  perpetually  striving  to 
amend  the  course  of  nature.'  *  Whether  such  a  (Jod  exists  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  a  candid  enquiry  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  And  Mill  evidently  undertook  his  essay  on 
Theism  with  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  as  a  tenable 
hypothesis  in  view. 

In  discussing  the  respective  attitudes  of  Comte  and  Mill 

»  In  hifl  « Th6orie  du  Pouvoir.* 

2  <  Three  Essays  on  Beligioxi,*  p.  66. 
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towards  theism,  I  pointed  out  the  exaggerated  value  which  our 
great  logician  s^t  on  the  aTgumecit  fiom  design.  That  was  the 
tribute  he  paid  to  the  time-spirit,  to  the  extraordinary  vogue  of 
natural  cheology  all  through  the  three  decades  or  so  during 
which  English  science  was  corrupted  and  distorted  by  the 
religious  revival.  It  appears  in  the  review  of  Sedgwick,  in  the 
'  Examinatioti  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy/  and  now 
for  the  last  time,  even  after  Qrote'a  searching  criticism,  in  the 
eeaay  on  Theism,  where  it  passes  muster  as  a  very  good  reason 
for  believing  that  living  organisms  are  the  work  of  a  creative 
intelligence.  He  admits  that  it  has  been  weakened  to  some 
extent  by  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection.  But 
while  allowing  the  complete  legitimacy,  on  inductive  principles, 
of  that  hypothesis,  and  fully  appreciating  its  relevance  to 
theological  controversy,  JIUl  never  seems  to  have  got  over  his 
original  dislike  for  something  so  alien  from  his  own  half-French 
habits  of  thought  '  Eireryone's  first  impulse/  he  tells  us — not 
very  accurately — *  was  to  reject  so  bold  a  suggestion  at  once/  * 
And  for  hia  own  part  he  never  goes  beyond  the  rather  grudging 
concession  that  it  is  '  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks/  *  MeanwhOe, 
pen<ting  further  enquiry,  '  the  adaptations  in  Nature  afford  a 
laige  balance  of  prolmbility  in  favour  of  creation  by  intelli- 
gence/^ 

Beyond  this  balance  of  probability,  lai^e  or  small,  there  are 
no  ailments  for  theism.  With  his  philosophy,  MiU  will  of 
course  not  listen  to  any  such  *  transcendental  *  proofs  as  satisfied 
Btickle.  His  denial  of  moral  intuitions  leaves  tlie  argument 
from  conscience — common  to  Mansel  with  the  two  Newmans — 
in  the  air.  And  quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  we  come  to  recognise  it  as  binding  on  ourselves,  the  very 
meaning  of  moral  obligation  seems  to  exclude  any  reference  to 
the  will  of  a  superior  as  its  source.*  Equally  futile  is  the 
argument  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  First  Causa  The 
law  of  universal  causation  applies  only  to  the  changes  in  things, 
not  to  the  permanent  element  or  elements  in  which  those 
changes  oceur.  What  is  permanent  in  the  material  universe 
does  ant  Boed  to  he  accounted  for;  what  is  changeable  impti^ 
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an  infinite  series  of  prior  changes.  In  other  words,  a  First 
Cause,  so  far  from  being  necessitated  by  causation,  is  incom- 
patible with  it  And  this  conclusion  receives  further  confirma- 
tion from  the  modem  theory  of  Conservation,  according  to 
which  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
never  being  either  increased  or  diminished. 

Some  philosophers  have  claimed  for  mind  the  prerogative  of 
originating  movement,  and  have  reasoned  from  its  supposed 
exceptional  nature  to  the  existence  of  a  creative  intelligence 
whence  the  universe  has  proceeded.  But  science  shows  that 
our  minds  never  create  force ;  even  assuming  freewill,  volition 
does  no  more  than  turn  pre-existing  force  into  a  new  channel — 
a  feat  which  the  unconscious  forces  of  nature  are  constantly 
performing  on  a  far  grander  scale. 

Strangely  enough.  Mill  did  not  see  that  the  theistic  argument 
from  design  can  logically  be  driven  up  into  the  argument  firom 
simple  causation,  of  which  he  makes  such  short  work.  A 
designing  intelligence  would  itself  require  to  be  designed,  and 
so  on  0(2  infinitum.  Kor  is  this  its  only  weakness.  Our 
experience  of  intelligence  associates  it  so  invariably  with  a 
certain  material  organisation  as  to  suggest  that  there  must  be 
a  reason  for  their  constant  conjunction,  an  impossibility  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  one  should  subsist  without  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  he  had  considered  the  latter 
argument  and  had  dismissed  it  as  invalid.  For  as  a  practical 
reformer  he  greatly  disliked  the  notion  of  such  unchangeable 
necessities,  and  sedulously  discouraged  the  belief  in  them. 
And  as  a  Berkeleyan  he  habitually  conceived  matter  in  terms 
of  mind  rather  than  mind  in  terms  of  matter.^  As  it  happens, 
he  reserves  this  topic  for  a  later  stage  of  the  enquiry.  In  the 
chapter  on  immortality,  the  ideal  view  reappears  as  an  argument 
for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  a  disembodied  spirit  surviving 
the  dissolution  of  the  body.  For  the  purposes  of  his  thesis 
such  an  arrangement  was  highly  convenient:    for  had   the 

^  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  referring  to  the  *  Essays  on  Religion,*  tells  us  that 
*  MiU  had  not  found  materialism  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  universe  * 
(*  A  History  of  Modem  England/  Vol.  m.,  p.  425).  Mill,  as  an  agnostic,  found 
aU  *  explanations  of  the  universe  *  highly  unsatisfactory ;  while  as  a  Berkeleyan 
he  woiUd  at  all  times  regard  materialism  with  less  favour  than  any  other.  But 
perhaps  by  materialism  Mr.  Paul  means  the  Darwinian  theory. 
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cuckooes  egg  of  idealism  been  introduced  earlier,  it  would  have 
pitched  the  whole  theological  brood  out  of  the  neat.  In  plainer 
language,  the  arfumeut  from  demgn  implies  that  indepeadent 
reality  of  material  conditions  which  idealism  denies.  More 
than  tliis,  it  reduces  penjonality,  causation,  nay,  even  time,  to 
fimctions  of  consciousneaa  without  real  meaning  in  abstractiou 
from  the  totality  of  its,  manifestations.  All  alike  are  phe- 
nomenal, and  one  phenomenon  has  no  moi^  claim  to  independent 
perpetuity  than  another* 

Mill*s  very  moderate  conceasioDS  to  the  logic  of  theology 
wore  received,  on  th^str  first  publication,  as  a  biographical 
cariosity  rather  than  as  a  serious  contribution  to  thought. 
People  mistook  them  for  a  sort  of  private  confession  of  faith — 
a  partial  return  to  religion  which^  had  the  philosopher's  life 
been  prolonged,  might  eventually  have  become  complete.  But 
his  '  Autobiography '  ought  to  have  shown  them  that  tkb  was 
a  misconception.  He  had  no  personal  interest  in  religion, 
Tlie  hopes  of  humanity  and  the  memory  of  his  wife  were  to 
him  tlie  only  objects  deserving  of  worship.  Others,  if  they 
chosej  might  accept,  without  the  reproach  of  being  irrational, 
a  God  of  limited  power  and  perhaps  not  unqualified  beneficence, 
limitation  has  become  more  popular  in  our  own  time  than  it 
was  a  generation  ago ;  and  the  most  modern  schiKjI  of  philosophy 
seems  to  have  accepted  a  finite  God  as  the  basis  of  a  recon- 
structed religion.  This  '  hypothesis  of  limited  powers,*  as  MiU 
ail  Is  it,  would  certainly  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Collins 
and  Tindal  than  to  Butler,  It  seems  unfair,  then,  to  compliment 
th«  author  of  the  *  Analogy  *  at  their  expense,  or  to  say,  as  Mill 
doaa,  that  *what  is  morally  objectionable  in  the  Christian 
theory  of  the  world,  is  objectionable  only  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  doctrine  of  an  omnipotent  God/  ^  Wliat 
the  deists  fought  against  was  objectionable  when  considered  as 
the  character  of  any  God  at  all,  being  in  fact  partiality,  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  cruelty  of  the  worst  description.  What  Butler 
retorted  on  them  was  no  deliberate  iniquity  but  merely  tlie 
bardships  incidental  to  a  government  carried  on  by  means  of 
general  laws,  untempered  by  occasional  interventions  for  the 
relief  of  righteous  individuals. 

When  Mill  goes  on  to  weigh  with  judicial  impartiality  the 

IJiMji  OIL  Bflligion/  p,  814, 
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evidence  for  and  against  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  his 
verdict  is  more  distinctly  thrown  on  the  side  of  ei^teenth- 
century  rationalism.  In  particular  the  whole  question  of 
miracles  is  reviewed  with  a  completeness  and  lucidity  which 
leave  little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  He  condudes  that, 
without  their  being  rigorously  impossible,  no  miracles  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved  are  entitled  to  our  beliei  No 
evidence  can  prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  has  not  satisfied 
himself  on  other  groxmds  that  there  13  a  Gkxi  who  created  the 
world,  and  who  is  able  by  a  mere  exercise  of  his  will  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  nature  for  some  special  purpose  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished.  Assuming  the  existence 
of  such  a  creative  intelligence  to  have  been  established  by  the 
argument  from  design,  we  have  what  logicians  call  a  vera  causa, 
a  real  force  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
act.  But  the  difficulties  of  belief  are  not  terminated  by  this 
admission.  Assuming  experience  to  show — and  for  the  scientific 
theist  it  does  unquestionably  show — ^that  the  Deity  rules  his 
creation  by  general  laws,  that  is  to  say  by  invariable  trains  of 
physical  antecedents  and  consequents,  a  grave  presumption 
exists  against  the  probability  of  their  having  been  interrupted 
in  any  particular  instance.  Some  apologists  have  endeavoured 
to  pass  off  miracles  as  effects  of  a  higher  law.  But  Mill 
exposes  the  utter  meaninglessness  of  this  celebrated  phrase. 
For  '  when  we  say  that  an  ordinary  physical  fact  always  takes 
place  according  to  some  invariable  law,  we  mean  that  it  is 
connected  by  invariable  sequence  or  coexistence  with  some 
definite  set  of  physical  antecedents ; '  recurring  when  they  are 
present,  other  things  being  equal,  and  not  recurring  in  their 
absence.  Where  an  event  occurs  in  the  presence  of  its  established 
physical  conditions,  there  is  no  miracle;  where  it  occurs  in 
their  absence,  there  is  no  law.^ 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  discussion 
into  all  its  details  must  be  referred  to  Mill's  luminous 
disquisition,  where  every  apologetic  shift  will  be  found  duly 
taken  into  account; — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  uncandid 
controversialist  might  compile  a  rather  plausible  defence  of 
Christian  evidences  out  of  the  materials  there  supplied.  But 
his  own  conclusion  is  stated  in  perfectly  unambiguous  terms. 

»  Op,  cit.,  p.  224. 
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Mimdes  have  ao  claim  whataver  to  the  character  of  historical 
faela,  and  are  wholly  invalid  as  evidences  of  any  revelation. 
InGidentally  too  there  are  certain  expressions  of  opinion, 
valnable  as  cotniog  from  an  educated  layman  of  the  higheM* 
intelligence  and  mental  integrity.  After  contending  for  the 
ganersj  fcrnatworthinesa  of  Clirist's  character  and  sayings  as 
reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  on  the  ground  that  his 
diaciples  were  incapable  of  inventing  them.  Mill  goes  on  to 
observe  t^at  'what  could  be  added  and  interpolated  by  a 
disciple  we  may  see  in  the  mystical  parts  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  John>  matter  imported  from  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian 
Flatonists  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  in  long 
speeches  about  himself  such  as  the  other  Grospels  contain 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of,*  though  pretended  to  have  been 
delivered  on  occasions  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  when  his 
principal  followers  were  present.  ,  ,  .  The  East  was  full  of 
men  who  could  have  stolen  any  quantity  of  this  poor  stuff/ " 
And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare — of  course  on  Synoptic 
evidence — that  Christ  '  never  made  the  smallest  pretension  to 
be  Ood^  and  woold  probably  have  thought  such  a  pretension 
Uaapliemous/  ^ 


We  may  trace  a  certain  pamllelism  and  harmony  between 
Mill's  attempted  reconstruction  of  religion  and  tlie  schemes 
simultaneously  put  forward  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  Jowett 
All  thrt^  r©pn?sent  God  as  a  power  working  for  good,  and  the 
religious  life  as  the  co-operation  of  man  with  the  beneiicent 
power  in  that  purpose.  Jowett  would  not  improbably  have 
identified  this  interpretation  with  the  essential  meaning  of 
Christianity;  Mill  and  Arnold  would  certainly  have  done  so. 
To  all.  the  personality  of  God  remained  more  or  less  doubtful ; 
but  curiously  enough,  to  Mill,  who  had  been  brought  up 
without  it,  tJie  idea  seemed  to  possess  more  value  than  to  his 
feUow-6oeptiGft.  While  sympathising  warmly  with  Comte's 
religion  of  humanity,  he  never  seems  to  have  felt  drawn 
towards  pantheism  in  any  fomu  In  Uiis  respect  the  pro- 
fessional philosopher  ia  distinctly  less  philosophical  than  the 

Tills  U  not  %iiite  AccuimW,  m  we  we  by  tlie  mjatiG*!  puaate,  M&U.  xi« 
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Oxford  professors  of  Poetry  and  Greek;  at  any  rate  they 
perceived,  far  more  clearly  than  he  did,  the  inherent  fallacy 
of  the  teleological  argument  More  remarkably  still,  as 
between  Arnold  and  Jowett,  the  superiority  in  breadth  and 
grasp  of  thought  belongs  not  to  the  layman  but  to  the  cleric. 
Perhaps  his  early  studies  in  Comte  and  Hegel  gave  the  Master 
that  living  sense  of  forward  movement  as  the  true  Absolute, 
the  elevation  of  man  to  Gkxl,  which  the  great  poet  of  culture 
never  perfectly  assimilated,  although  more  than  once,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  he  has  given  it  a  high  if  incomplete  expression. 

If  the  phases  of  English  thought  now  passed  in  review 
remind  us  by  their  positive  and  reconstructive  features  of  the 
attempts  at  compromise  and  conciliation  so  characteristic  of 
the  previous  decade,  their  outspoken  and  far-reaching  negations 
bring  them  into  relation  with  the  more  purely  destructive 
criticism  of  the  succeeding  years.  It  would  l)e  a  mistake, 
however,  to  regard  this  more  advanced  rationalism  of  the  later 
seventies  as  having  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  from 
the  sceptical  religiosity  which  seemed  to  herald  its  approach, 
or  even  from  the  complete  emancipation  of  physical  science, 
and  gradual  extension  of  scientific  methods  to  the  whole  field 
of  speculation.  What  provoked  a  scientific  attack  on  the  very 
foundations  of  religious  belief  was  an  aggressive  return  of 
superstition,  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  new  spirit, 
both  in  politics  and  philosophy.  We  have  now,  with  the  help 
of  contemporary  documents,  to  trace  the  workings  of  this 
sinister  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  reserving  for  another 
chapter  the  narrative  of  how  reason,  fighting  for  existence, 
brought  her  last  forces  into  action,  and  claimed  the  whole  field 
of  reality  for  her  own. 

English  bishops  met  the  steady  spread  of  German  philology 
and  German  pantheism  with  vague  talk  about  'doing  some- 
thing for  the  honour  of  our  Lord's  Godhead,'  or  'the  blessed 
truth  that  God  is  a  Person,'  phrases  which  the  ineffaceable 
mockery  of  Matthew  Arnold  made  anything  but  an  honour  or 
a  blessing  to  themselves.  Theism  had  already  found  a  far 
abler  advocate  than  they  could  supply;  but  this  was  one  in 
whose  hands  it  became  associated  with  other  religious  beliefs 
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much  less  to  their  liking.  Xow  that  the  liberal  movemeat  in 
religious  thought  was  being  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  deayiBg, 
in  more  or  less  decorous  terms,  the  fandamental  dogmas  of 
theology,  it  seemed  appropriate  that  the  theologian  who  had 
roreseen  and  denounced  that  moyement  firom  the  beginning 
shotdd  come  forwand  to  reassert  the  claimfl  of  authority,  under 
the  form  of  truditional  mysticism^  agaiust  that  misuse  of  reason 
which  the  plulctaophy  of  rationalism  is  jmrticularly  supposed  to 
imply. 

Long  before  Dr*  Newman  was  raised  to  that  exalted  dignity 
with  which  his  name  ia  now  inseparably  associated,  he  had 
once  more  become  a  conspicuous  figure  in  religious  oontroTersy 
and  the  chief  intelleotual  representative  of  Boman  Christianity 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  £?en  Mr«  Swinburne  could 
EiDcerely  address  him  as — 

*  6re«t  a4id  i^Hae,  ole&r-Botildd  and  Mgh  ol  he^rt, 
.  .  .  la«t  flower  of  G»tholio  love^  th^t  grow« 
Amid  bare  ihoms  their  onlj  thorn leftn  ro«e, 

From  the  fiorca  juggling  of  Ihe  pdeiatB^  loud  m&rt 

Vol  ftlieo,  yet  iimpoited  and  apart 
From  the  blind  h»rd  foul  rout  whose  ihameled«»  tihowi 
Mook  the  aweet  heaven  whc^e  secret  do  m&n  knows 

With  pTAj^ra  and  curaesi  and  tbe  Boothsayer's  art,*  ' 

He  whom  the  author  of  the  *  Hymn  to  Alan '  saluted  with 
»uch  enthusiasm  was  naturally  the  oracle  of  pseudo-philosophers 
in  the  communion  he  had  entered,  and  the  idol  of  pseudo- 
Catholics  in  the  communion  he  had  left  The  *  Apologia/ 
published  in  1804,  was  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called 
Newman's  second  reputation  with  the  great  public.  But  at 
the  time  it  had  merely  a  biographical  interest,  aa  the  literary 
disclosure  of  an  attaching  personality.  At  most  it  told  on 
opinion  by  the  startling  presentation  of  Catholiciani  as  the 
only  logical  alternative  to  atheism — a  claim  not  new  in  itself, 
but  new  to  that  generation  of  Englishmen*  The  *  Grammar  of 
Aasent,'  published  sis  years  later  (1870),  is  a  work  of  much 
more  serious  pretensions.  What  Carlyle  so  untruly  said  of 
Coleridge's  distinction  between  Beason  and  Understanding 
might  more  appropriately  be  applied  to  Kewman'a  attempted 

^  *  Two  L^dom  *  ('  Poems  and  BaUidd/  Seoond  Serios,  p,  165] «  I  asiume,  on 
Itikmal  evidence,  that  the  two  leadeta  aro  no  other  than  Newman  and  Carlyle^ 
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reconstitution  of  logic.  By  providing  new  canons  of  inference 
it  endeavours  to  win  acceptance  for  what  the  old  logic  had 
flung  away  as  incredible. 

This  New  Organon  of  credulity  falls  into  two  leading 
divisions,  apparently  meant  by  the  author  to  be  taken  in  dose 
connexion,  but  really  exhibiting  hardly  any  internal  coherence. 
One,  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  book  and  gives  its  title 
to  the  whole,  is  a  sort  of  informal  logic,  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  believing  on  insufficient 
evidence,  and  wish  to  be  supplied  with  a  system  of  intel- 
lectual casuistry  to  justify  their  departure  from  the  strict 
standard  of  intellectual  honesty.  Their  justification,  to  put  it 
briefly,  consists  in  the  assurance  that  everybody  else  is  as  lax 
as  they  are.  According  to  Newman,  nearly  all  reasoning  rests 
on  some  personal  bias,  and  leads  to  conclusions  strong  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  proofs  alleged  in  their  support.  As  belief 
cannot  create  its  own  object,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  such 
sweeping  scepticism  that  religious  convictions,  for  all  but  those 
who  hold  them,  must  be  uncertain  to  the  same  extent  in  which 
they  exceed  their  evidence,  and  in  so  far  as  the  probabilities 
composing  that  evidence  are  themselves  the  product  of  sub- 
jective conditions.  Newman,  however,  supposes  that  in  the 
particular  instance  of  assent  to  religious  truths  this  somewhat 
haphazard  navigation  has  been  steered  into  a  safe  port  by  the 
guidance  of  supernatural  wisdom.  But  the  very  existence  of 
such  guidance  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  any  other 
belief ;  and  so  far  as  his  reasoning  goes,  it  might  be  claimed 
with  equal  justice  by  every  religion  that  ever  commanded 
assent.  Indeed,  the  syntax  of  this  grammar  might  be  applied 
with  as  satisfactory  results  to  the  constructions  of  materialism 
as  to  the  constructions  of  Catholic  theism. 

What  Newman  has  to  say  in  defence  of  Catholic  theism 
forms  the  second  division  of  his  book.  But  it  might  as  well 
have  found  a  place  in  any  other  context.  There  is  no  novelty, 
nor  the  pretence  of  any,  in  his  arguments.  Conscience,  accord- 
ing to  him,  assures  us  of  Grod's  existence.  That  is  to  say,  the 
idea  of  a  moral  law  implies  the  existence  of  a  moral  lawgiver 
who  imposes  it  on  us.  The  fallacy  is  obvious,  even  without 
the  help  of  those  historical  investigations  which  prove  that  the 
law  and  its  recognition  have  not  been  given  but  evolved.     For 
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Qioralitji  ta  exist  at  all^  implies  a  reciproeiiy  of  obligations 
between  related  pereoiis ;  a  personal  Ood  who  created  mankind 
would  be  bound  by  it  equally  with  his  creatures.  Whatever 
elaa  ha  made»  he  no  more  made  that  than  he  made  the  laws  of 
number,  and  therefor©  it  no  more  proves  his  existence  than  the 
multiplication  table  does. 

Like  Butler^  Newman  fully  admits  and  maintains  that 
natural  religion  is  the  foandation  of  revealed  religion.  His 
m&luml  religion,  however,  is  not  the  philosophical  deism  of  a 
Dtie*sided  intellectual  civilisation,  but  the  primitive  superstition 
of  unoinlised  racea  As  he  interprets  it,  this  primitive  faith 
implies  the  sense  of  sin^  the  dim  consciousness  of  a  fall,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  atonement  by  the  vicarious  sufferings 
of  an  uinaoent  victim.  In  point  of  feet,  sacrifices  are  now 
known  to  have  no  such  origin.  They  have  been  traced  to  the 
custom  of  slaying  and  eating  the  totem  or  tribal  god,  for  the 
pm*pose  of  aasixnilating  its  substance ;  and  the  sin,  if  any,  con- 
nected with  the  transaction  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  itself,  for 
which  apologies  were  duly  made  to  the  sacred  animal.  In 
more  developed  societies  the  sacrifice  waa  a  present  made  by 
the  worshipper  to  his  god,  as  often  as  not,  to  secure  the  divine 
unslance  for  some  immoral  purpose.  And,  of  course,  as  the 
god's  favour  might  be  bought,  his  anger  might  be  bought  off; 
but  the  process  is  one  not  needing  to  be  interpreted  by  any 
moral  intuition ;  on  the  contrary,  morality  has  always  tended 
to  denounce  and  abolish  such  breaches  of  its  laws. 

Onr  business,  however,  is  not  to  undertake  the  rather  need- 
less office  of  answering  Newman.  For  us  the  interest  of  his 
last  important  work  consists  in  its  uncompromising  presenta- 
tion, as  essential  to  Catholic  orthodoxy,  of  precisely  those 
Christian  doctrines  which  English  Broad  Churchmen  had  long 
been  endeavouring  to  eliminate  from  the  Christian  religioii* 
Tbm^  were,  the  idea  of  an  inherited  curse  on  the  human  raee,^ 
the  vicarious  punishment  of  the  inBOcent  in  satisfaction  for 
sin,^  and  the  endlessness  of  hell-torments.^    About  tlie  last  the 

1  ThlA  li  »ihor  Implied  th&o  0Xpr«ul]r  stated  1q  th«  de«eiipibn  of  the 
■limiMop  of  God  from  tha  world,  pp.  996  fL,  wpmalmUj  lu  the  plirMa,  'dtber 
thtf«  b  im  Onftlor  or  fie  bee  dUowtied  Ul4  oreftluree.* 

«  <Qraiiuiuu  of  Aeeenl^*  pp.  105  0.,  where  Butler'^  Hew  U  qaoied  waA 
endorsed. 
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'  Grammar  of  Assent '  contains  some  not  very  intelligible  reser- 
vations,  to  the  effect  that  endless  suffering  may  not  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  its  hopeless  nature.^ 
One  hardly  sees  ii^hy  such  a  moralist  as  Newman's  God  should 
spare  his  victims  this  extreme  aggravation  of  their  mental 
agonies.  Anyhow,  the  opinion  that  'the  Creator  does  not 
punish  except  in  the  sense  of  correcting/  is  stigmatised  as 
'simply  false';  together  with  such  errors  as  'that  the  only 
intelligible  worship  is  to  act  well  our  part  in  the  world,  that 
the  only  sensible  repentance  is  to  do  better  in  future,  and  that 
if  we  do  our  duties  in  this  life  we  may  take  our  chance  in  the 
next.' '  These  are  '  the  opinions  of  a  civilized  age/  and  are  no 
more  reconcilable  with  the  future  Cardinal's  Catholicism  than 
modem  civilisation  itself  was  reconcilable  with  the  pretensions 
of  Pius  IX.  They  '  contradict  the  primary  teachings  of  nature 
in  the  human  race ' — just  as  all  advanced  morality,  including 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contradicts  them. 

The  immense  importance  of  Newman's  declarations  lay  in 
the  fact  of  their  relieving  Calvinism  from  the  exclusive  respon- 
sibility fastened  on  it  by  liberal  English  Churchmen  for  the 
dogmas  so  passionately  assailed  by  rationalism  in  recent  years. 
What  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  the  Puritans,  or  the  Evangelicals,  or 
the  Dissenters  held  as  distinctive  doctrines  of  their  own  in 
opposition  to  any  real  or  ideal  Catholic  standards  sank  into 
insignificance  by  comparison.  Whether  the  fate  of  the  damned 
was  foredoomed  or  simply  foreknown;  whether  the  responsi- 
bility for  Adam's  guilt  was  removed  by  baptism  or  by  some 
undated  gift  of  grace ;  whether  sacrificial  magic  was  limited  to 
Calvary  or  repeated  every  day  in  the  Mass ; — these  were  questions 
interesting  from  their  connexion  with  sacerdotal  claims,  but 
interesting  for  no  other  reason  to  those  who  denied  the  under- 
lying assumptions  so  nakedly  exhibited  in  the  'Grammar  of 
Assent.'  Eome  had  no  relief  to  offer  from  the  beliefs  which 
most  offended  a  Protestant  rationalist  in  the  creed  of  his  youth ; 
while  she  added  much  to  them  both  practically  dangerous  and 
intellectually  repulsive. 

With  regard  to  the  Puseyite  or  Ritualist  Anglicans,  they 
found  themselves  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  or  rather  would 
have  found  themselves  in  one  had  their  logical  capacity  been 

»  Loc,  cit.  «  P.  416. 
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more  developed.  Their  Bjinpathies  with  a  civQised  age.  more 
particularly  a^  regarded  hell,  and  their  general  aversion  from 
Evangelical  theology,  must  have  made  them  recoil  from  New- 
man's frankly  barbarous  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
profound  a  theologian  could  not  be  suiipected  of  holding  any- 
thing but  the  pure  doctrine  of  that  universal  Church  to  which 
they  all  professed  to  belong.  The  '  Grammar  of  Assent '  stood 
for  the  irreducible  minimum  of  dogma;  and  that  minimum 
included  just  the  beliefs  most  at  war  with  the  new  pliilosophy 
of  evolution  whose  authority  was  rapidly  replacing  the  crumbling 
stronghold  of  Biblical  infallibility. 


On  the  two  moot-points  just  referred  to,  evolution  and 
Biblical  infallibility,  Newman  was,  so  far,  silent.  Fortunately, 
however,  we  have  documents  leaving  no  doubt  abont  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  with  regard  to 
both,  It  may  be  gathered  from  certain  volumes  of  Essays  by 
Catholic  writere,  published  between  1865  and  1874  They  are 
edited  by  Archbishop  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning,  and 
include  contributions  from  his  pen.  One  of  these  deals  with 
the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  recites  the  dogmatic  declarar 
tions  of  the  Church  on  that  momentous  subject.  We  learn 
that  there  are  certain  sacred  books,  namely  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Canon^  comprising  the  wliole  Bible  as  known  to 
English  Protestants,  together  with  certain  additions  rejected  by 
them  as  apocryphal ;  that  the  said  books  are  inspired  and  have 
God  for  their  Author ;  and  that  by  consequence  the  hypothesis 
is  excluded  that  any  part  of  them  '  is  of  merely  human  author- 
ship, and  therefore  that  falsehood  or  error  can  be  found  in 
them/  * 

Manning  interprets  this  pri\ilege  of  infallibility  as  not 
extending  to  statements  apparently  inconsistent  with  tlie  facts 
of  science  or  of  chronology.*  Other  difficulties  may  be  due  to 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  or  to  misunderstandings  on  our  part. 
Where  the  narrative  exhibits  such  apparent  impossibilities  as 
those  pointed  out  by  Colenso,  they  need  not  trouble  a  Catholic 
believer.  '  Let  him  be  sure  that  there  is  some  solution,  whether 
he  can  find  it  out  or  not.    A  Divine  Voice  [t.c  the  Council  of 

^  '  EaMjft  on  Bflllgioo  ftnd  Literature/  S««^Q]id  Seri««,  p.  &S8. 
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Trent]  has  declared  that  the  Sacred  Books  were  written  by 
inspiration,  and  that  whatsoever  those  books  contain  ...  is 
simply  to  be  believed  becanse  it  is  divinely  tme.'  To  those 
who  call  such  conduct  irrational  and  perverse  the  answer  is — 
*  We  neither  derive  our  religion  fix>ni  the  Scriptures,  nor  does  it 
depend  upon  them.'^  A  rationalist  would,  of  course,  reply 
that  by  good  logic  the  truth  of  Boman  Catholicism  does  depend 
on  them,  in  the  sense  of  depending  on  their  truth.  The  one 
infallibility  stands  pledged  to  the  other,  and  is  blown  to  pieces 
by  the  detection  in  it  of  one  single  flaw.  The  question 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a  comparison  of  probabilities. 
Which  is  more  likely,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Boman 
priesthood  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  or  that  the  Jewish 
priesthood  stated  nothing  that  was  untrue  in  the  Hexateuch 
and  in  Chronicles  ? 

like  all  such  short  cuts  to  belief,  Manning's  method 
suggests  an  extension  of  its  range.  Science  has  its  difiBculties 
like  theology,  although  to  a  much  less  degree.  One  of  these  is 
how  to  explain  certain  historical  phenomena  by  natural  causes. 
Beligious  apologists  in  particular  love  to  represent  the  rise  of 
Christianity  as  inexplicable  except  by  supernatural  agency. 
Sometimes  the  Gospel  teaching  itself,  and  sometimes  the 
alleged  miracles  accompanying  it,  are  credited  with  superhuman 
origin,  not  only  because  it  is  claimed  for  them  by  their  first 
historians,  but  also  because  no  other  origin  can,  consistently 
with  our  experience,  be  conceived.  In  this  connexion  the 
rationalistic  explanations  of  the  Grerman  critics  are  habitually 
quoted  as  having  failed,  and  as  proving  by  their  failure  that 
the  attempt  to  dispense  with  supematuralism  is  hopeless.  And 
much  the  same  used  to  be  said  about  other  origins — the  origin 
of  new  species,  and  the  origin  of  civilisation,  for  example.  It 
is  still  sometimes  said  about  the  origin  of  life,  the  origin  of 
consciousness,  and  the  origin  of  human  reason.  But  the 
naturalist's  faith  in  the  law  of  universal  causation  is  no  more 
shaken  by  such  residual  phenomena  than  Manning's  faith  in 
Scriptural  infallibility  was  shaken  by  Colenso's  arithmetical 
arguments.  And  a  Catholic  of  the  Cardinal's  school  cannot 
call  the  rationalist's  position  an  unreasonable  one.  There  is 
this  much  at  least  to  be  said  for  it,  that  the  law  of  universal 
»  Op.  ci^,  p.  884. 
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idoOf  imdeistood  m  Laplace's  sense,  rests  on  a  vast  body  of 
iithentic  evidence,  and  is  continually  beiog  verified  by  bmh 
experience,  whereas  the  infallibility  claimed  for   themselv^ 

■  by  certain  ooclesiastical  personages,  described  as  collectively 
Gonatittiting  a  single  female,  rests  on  nothing  better  than  their 
own  word,  falsified  by  every  advance  in  historical  criticism. 

■  It  would  have  been  well  for  their  cause  had  the  Archbishop'a 
collaboratoiB  followed  his  example^  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  summary  method  of  an  appeal  to  Church  authority 

■  against  modem  criticism  and  science.  One  of  them,  however, 
has  enriched  these  volumes  of  Catholic  essays  with  replies  to 
Colenso  and  Darwin  not  reflecting  much  credit  on  the  mannera 
or  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  order,  Newman  wisely  observes 
that '  to  call  names,  to  impute  motives^  to  accuse  of  sophlstiy, 
to  be  impetuous  and  overbearing,  is  the  part  of  men  who  are 
alarmed  for  their  own  position,  and  fear  to  have  it  approached 
too  nearly/  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  I>r« 
Lying's  comments  on  Colenso,  Uuxleyf  and  Darwin,  will,  I 
think,  consider  that  these  words — written,  of  course,  without 
any  reference  to  that  ecclesiastic — fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  of  their  truculent  and  even  brutal  tone.    And  the 

B    logic  of  the  papers  is  on  a   par  with  their  urbanity.    On 

■  Kewman's  showing,  then,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  evolution 
and  the  higher  criticism  were  at  that  time  regarded  by  the 
infallibilists  as  their  most  dangerous  enemies. 


The  new  importance  of  English  Catholicism  and  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  its  leaders  towards  modem  thought 
would  in  any  case  have  forced  the  rationalists  to  make  it  the 
direct  object  of  their  attacks.  Hitherto  they  had  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  what  seemed  wholly  obsolete 
pfetenaions ;  and  tlie  same  easy  tolemnce  was  extended  to  the 
High  Church  party  within  the  Anglican  communion,  whether 
distinguished  as  Tractarians,  Puseyites,  or  Bitualista  These  too 
had  the  merit  of  being  opposed  to  the  bated  Evangelicals ;  they 
were  not  Sabbatarians ;  and  their  affinitia^  with  scholarship  and 
fine  art  supplied  a  common  ground  where  cultivated  men  of  all 
parties  might  meet  Hostility  to  the  Irish  Establishment  acted 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  freethinkers  and  C/itholic*?,  whether 
Koman  or  Anglican,  during  the  whole  campaign  that  ended 
vou  u.  z 
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with  its  overthrow  in  1869.    That  year,  however,  was  signalised 
by  another  event  of  greater  importance,  which,  combined  with 
certain  momentous    changes  in  the  political  situation,   was 
destined  to  react  powerfully  on  the  courses  of  speculative 
thought.    This  was  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  GooncU,  leading, 
within  eight  months,  to  the  proclamation  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
How  far  the  Pope  claimed    immunity   from    error,  and 
whether  such  a  claim  on  his  part  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  dogmatic    tradition  of    the   Catholic   Church,  were    not 
questions  in  which  rationalists,  as  such,  could  interest  them- 
selves very  deeply.    There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why  a 
body  of  religious  believers  who  had  already  swallowed  so  many 
absurdities  should  not  swallow  one  absurdity  more.    Assuming 
infallibility  to  exist  anywhere,  it  might  just  as  well  belong  to 
a  single  individual  as  to  a  whole  community,  or  to  a  collection 
of  books.     But  the  point  at  issue  acquired  a  new  significance 
when  its  practical  bearings  were  made  clear.    To  understand 
these  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  some  persons  who 
followed  the  debates  of  the  Vatican  Council — or  what  was 
allowed  to  transpire  about  them — day  by  day,  Papal  Infalli- 
bility meant  very  much  more  than  it  means  for  us  after  thirty- 
five  years'  experience  of  its  apparent  innocuousness.    At  that 
time  the  belief  was  nearly  universal  that  what  Pius  IX.  and 
his  Jesuit  supporters  really  wanted  was  to  make  certain  pro- 
nouncements of  his,  contained  in  a  document  known  as  the 
Syllabus,  binding  on  the  consciences  of  all  Catholic  believers. 
The  Syllabus  is  a  compendious  summary  of  the  errors  con- 
demned in  various  allocutions  and  letters  from  the  hand  of 
Pius  IX.  himself.     It  enumerates  and  condemns  eighty  distinct 
propositions,  most  of  them  being,  by  their  very  nature,  obviously 
irreconcilable  with  Catholic  orthodoxy  as  ordinarily  understood. 
Some  few,  however,  are  of  a  quite  dififerent  character,  being 
admitted    principles    of   modern    civilisation,    and    generally 
accepted  by  enlightened  Catholics  as  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  their  religion.    Foremost  among 
these  is    Art.  24,  declaring  that  'the   Church  has  not  the 
power  to  use  force.'     To  contradict  this  proposition  amounts  to 
asserting  the  legitimacy  of  persecution   as    practised    before 
the  advent  of  modern  liberalism.     So  much  indeed  is  claimed 
by  denouncing  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  Art.  78  that  '  it  has 
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laudably  been  ordained  by  the  law  in  some  countries  called 
Catholic  that  immigtmnts  shall  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  Ladividual  religion  whatever  it  be/  It  is  therefore  quite 
logical  to  add^  as  a  last  error,  that '  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  and 
on^t  to  reconcile  himself  to  .  .  .  progress,  liberalism  and 
modern  civilisation/ 

To  deny  the  right  of  exercising  individual  worship,  whether 
'  in  countries  called  Catholic,'  or  anywhere  else,  seems  to  bring 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  witliin  the  sphere  of  morals, 
and  to  condemn  it  by  virtue  of  that  infallible  authority  the 
Pope's  claim  to  which  was  endorsed  by  the  CounciL  At 
any  rate  rationalists  cannot  be  blamed  for  afi^King  that  sense 
to  the  Vatican  decrees,  and  making  the  whole  authoritative 
system  responsible  for  theii*  logical  consequences.  Since  then, 
Catholicism,  consistently  carried  out^  leads  to  persecution,  and 
since  its  official  representative  is  only  waiting  for  an  oppoilunity 
to  revive  the  policy  of  Ms  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Catholicism  must  be  destroyed,  Kot  certainly  by  such  means 
as  the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  employ  were  he  able — that  is  to 
eay  by  brute  force— but  by  force  of  argument,  by  mercilessly 
bringing  to  bear  the  destructive  action  of  reason  on  religious  belief, 
loocrrding  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern  thought* 

To  make  the  attack  more  effectual  it  wiis  no  longer  confined 
to  the  specific  doctrines  which  distinguished  the  Roman  from 
the  Protestant  creed,  nor  even  to  those  which  distinguish 
revealed  from  natural  religion.  The  new  scientific  discoveries 
and  theories,  originally  presented  in  a  way  as  little  offensive  as 
possible  to  theology,  were  now  aa  aedulously  put  in  an  opposite 
light,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  supernatural  in  all  its  forma, 
l*rayer  \b  an  attempt  to  violate  natural  law.  Freewill  is  ex- 
eluded  by  the  physiological  mechanism  of  the  nervous  system. 
Mind  depends  ao  completely  on  that  mechanism  that  con- 
sciousness cannot  survive  its  destruction.  Evolution  makes 
God  aaperfluoui ;  nor^  apart  from  evolution,  does  there  seem 
any  possibilil^  of  his  existence  without  a  material  manifestation 
of  which  the  universe  offers  no  evidence  whatever. 

This,  however,   is    anticipating  on    developments,  a  faU 
account  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  following  chapter. 
At  present  our  business  lie^  solely  with  the  course  of  ccelc- 
■     siastiad  [Kilicy  which  provoked  them.     Owing  perhapj^  to  the 
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violent  opposition  encountered  by  Infallibilism  as  first  onder- 
stood>  no  immediate  attempt  was  made  by  the  responsible 
authorities  to  interpret  the  Vatican  decrees  as  an  Oecumenical 
ratification  of  the  Syllabus.  Danger  from  Bome  in  the  shape 
of  an  attempt  to  revive  religious  persecution  must,  on  any  view 
of  the  new  dogma,  have  seemed  too  remote  for  practical  men  to 
trouble  their  heads  about  it  As  it  happened,  however,  political 
events  soon  gave  the  Pope  and  his  auxiliaries  an  opportunity 
for  exercising  their  influence  in  a  much  more  mischievous 
manner  than  by  uttering  impotent  denunciations  of  progress, 
liberalism,  and  modem  civilisation. 

In  September,  1870,  the  Temporal  Power  came  to  an  end. 
Now,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  concern  us  here,  but 
at  any  rate  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  tradition  of  immense 
antiquity,  both  Pius  IX.  and  his  far  abler  successor,  Leo  XIIL, 
were  convinced  that  their  spiritual  functions  could  not  be 
adequately  performed  without  the  possession  of  an  independent 
political  dominion,  having  its  seat  in  the  sacred  city  of  Bome ; 
and  assertions  to  the  contrary  figure  conspicuously  among  the 
errors  denounced  by  the  Syllabus.  On  the  other  hand  a  united 
Italy  can  hardly  be  conceived  without  Bome  for  its  capital ;  and 
for  that  reason  Italian  unity,  ever  since  the  Ml  of  the  Western 
Empire,  has  found  its  most  deadly  enemy  in  the  papal  power. 
By  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  German  unity 
became  associated  at  a  very  early  period  with  the  union  of 
Germany  and  Italy  under  the  same  crown,  and  with  the 
restoration  of  Bome  to  her  old  imperial  position ;  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  fatality  it  was  exposed  to  the  same  disinte- 
grating influence.  Now,  little  as  the  modern  German  empire 
has  to  do  with  the  pretensions  to  universal  dominion  put 
forward  by  the  old  Saxon  and  Suabian  dynasties,  it  began  life 
by  incurring  the  same  deadly  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  See — or  such  at  least  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  German  statesmen  in  their  dealings  with  the  Vatican. 
That  a  Protestant  power  of  the  first  class  should  arise  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  would  alone  have  involved  a  serious  damage  to 
the  prestige  of  Catholic  Christendom.  To  make  matters  worse, 
its  rise  was  associated  with  a  crushing  defeat  inflicted  on 
Austria,  the  Church's  most  obedient  pupil  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation,   and  with   the  annihilation   of    the 
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VMlUb  empire,  whose  fall  brought  with  it  the  ruin  of  the 
temporal  power.  It  is  said  that  in  these  desperate  circum- 
stances  the  Pope  applied  for  help  to  the  new  German  emparor, 
and  hswl  the  mortification  of  receiving  a  flat  refusal. 

Yet  one  chance  of  restoring  the  papal  kingdom  still  re- 
mained.    Of  all  claimants  to  the  vacant  French  throne  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  Bonrhon  monarchy  seemed  to  have  the  best 
hopes  of  snccesa ;  and  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  an  impres- 
sion prevailed  very  widely  in  French  society  that  this  bigoted 
prince,  if  called  to  the  throne  of  France,  would  use  his  new 
authority  to  drive  the  Italian  government  firom  Borne,  and  to 
rf?instate  Pius  IX»  in  hia  former  temporal  dignities.     It  coidd 
not  be  expected  that  the  German  statesmen  would  tolerate  such 
an  aggression,  involving  as  it  would  the  destruction  of  a  power 
which  they  already  looked  on  as  their  future  ally  whenever  the 
conflict  with   France  should  be  resumed*     Accordingly ,  just 
RS  in  the  Middle  Ages^  the  disruption  of  Gerraany  became  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  policy  of  the  Vatican ;  and  as  a 
fitBt  step  towards  carrying  out  the  anti-national  programme, 
a  new  party,  the  so-called  Centre,  practically  nominated  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  took  its  pla^  on  the  benches  of  the  German 
parliament,  where  it  carried  on  an  unremitting  warfare  against 
the  government  of  Prince  Bismark.    The  celebrated  Falk  laws 
(May,   1873)  were  introduced   and   passed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  this  treasonable  deaigu,  and  were  not  withdrawn  untE 
their  object  had  been  secured. 

Am  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy   in  France 

formed  the  pivot  of  this  whole  plot,  it  will  easily  be  understood 

that  the  destruction  of  the  French  EepubUc  became  the  first 
ad  most  indispenfsable  step  towaitia  its  realisation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vatican  two  attempts  in  this 

direction  were  actually  made;  the  first,  which  very  nearly 
-iuccaeded,  in  May,  1873,  when  Thiers  was  driven  from  the 
'Presidency  of  the  French  EepubUc  by  the  clerical  majority  of 

the  NftUonal  Assembly;  the  second  in  1877,  when  Marshal 
[MiMsmahon,  a  clericalist  soldier,  with  the  sanction  of  a  clericalist 
rSeiiate^  wantonly  dissolved  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  perrectly 
[  tepreaenting  the  opinions  of  the  country. 

Only  two  months  before  Thiers  fell  a  very  remarkable 

instance  was  afforded  of  what  priestly  infiuenee  could  do  to 
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embarrass  the  l^slation  of  our  own  coontiy.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  Liberal  government  then  in  power  to  complete  the  work 
of  justice  and  conciliation  in  Ireland  by  remodelling  Dublin 
University  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Catholic  students  a  share 
in  the  endowed  higher  education  of  their  country  without 
offending  their  religious  scruples.  So  great  were  the  conces- 
sions offered  that,  according  to  one  Liberal  member,  a  vote  for 
the  bill  meant  '  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Cardinal  Cullen  and 
his  priests/  ^  These  authorities,  however,  were  not  satisfied — 
or  the  hierarchs  at  Bome  were  not  satisfied — and  the  bill  was 
wrecked  through  the  opposition  of  Irish  members  acting  under 
clerical  dictation.  The  Liberal  Ministry  resigned  ;  and  although 
they  provisionally  resumed  office,  their  electoral  defeat  early  in 
the  following  year  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
this  catastrophe.  French  public  opinion  was  not  mistaken  as 
to  its  meaning.  '  From  the  palace  that  he  calls  a  prison,'  wrote 
John  Lemoinne  in  the  Jov/rnai  des  Debate,  *  the  Pope  has  just 
shaken  the  strongest  government  in  Europe,  and  overthrown 
the  greatest  minister  that  England  has  ever  possessed.' 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  general  facts  of 
the  European  situation  were  what  I  have  stated  them  to  ba 
What  exactly  happened  t  will  not  be  known  until  the  whole 
secret  correspondence  of  the  actors  in  that  great  drama  has 
been  published.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  historian  of 
opinion  is  concerned  less  with  what  actually  happened  than 
with  what  was  believed  to  be  happening  at  the  time.  And 
what  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  rationalists  had  strong  prima 
fade  grounds  for  agreeing  with  that  Allocution  which  de- 
clared that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
modern  civilisation ;  and,  what  was  more,  for  holding  that  the 
whole  clerical  interest  of  Catholicism  practically  sided  with 
him  in  this  hostile  attitude.  Therefore,  having  convinced 
themselves  on  other  grounds  that  the  Catholic  dogmas  were 
false,  rationalists  felt  morally  justified  in  giving  the  widest 
publicity  to  their  intellectual  convictions. 

A  part  of  the  ill-will  thus  excited  by  Eoman  Catholicism 

fell  also  on  the  Church  of  England,  which  now  seemed  to  be 

rapidly  assimilating  its  doctrines  and  practices  to  those  of  the 

older  community  whence  it  had  diverged.     We  saw  how  this 

"  Molesworth'B  *  History  of  England,*  Vol.  m.,  p.  478. 
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movement  had  been  suddenly  developed  in  the  flLxties,  under 
the  name  of  ritnalism.  It  continued  to  make  converts  among 
the  idlest,  tlie  silliest,  and  the  most  ignorant  tnemljers  of  the 
well-to-do  classed,  and  easily  baffled  some  clumsy  attempts 
made  to  put  down  the  new  practices  by  legislation,  A  steady 
stream  of  converts  flowed  from  its  ranks  into  the  Eoman 
Church,  creating  a  confident  expectation  among  leading 
Catholics,  hardly  shaken  even  now  by  more  recent  experi* 
ences,  that  the  whole  of  England  would  before  long  make  its 
submission  to  the  author  of  the  Syllabus, 

The  feeling  of  irritation  growing  up  against  the  Anglican 
Church  was  still  further  complicated  and  aggravated  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  referred  to 
that  great  measure  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
rationalism  had  spread  through  English  society,  as  evinced  by 
llie  final  arrangement  of  its  provisions  for  religious  teaching  lu 
the  new  elementary  schools.  And  in  view  of  earlier  experi- 
ence, I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  exclusion  of  sectarian 
influences  from  the  iSchool  Boards  marked  a  distinct  advance  in 
religious  liberality.  For  that  result  could  only  have  been 
secured  by  a  growing  indifTerenee  to  doctrinal  distinctions,  or 
by  a  desire  to  sink  them  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy^ 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  Euglish 
apirit  of  compromisei  this  great  concession  to  secularism  had  to 
\m  paid  for  by  what  many  Liberals  considere<l  an  unjustifiable 
concession  to  the  rate-aided  denominational  scliools.  Not  only 
were  these  suffered  to  go  on  existing  with  tlieir  grossly  ineffi- 
cient methods  of  education,  but  the  grants  of  public  money 
given  to  them  were  doubled^  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
school-fees  of  the  pauper  children  attending  them  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates.  It  aroused  particular  indignation  that 
the  Anglican  Church,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
religious  body  in  the  conntiy,  should  receive  much  the  lai^est 
ahare  of  these  subsidies,  with  the  resultp  as  was  said,  of  taxing 
people  for  the  spread  of  what  they  considered  to  be  false  and 
mischievous  ideas. 

It  m  happens  that  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  trans* 
formation  witmght  in  at  least  one  ardent  and  sensitive  spirit 
by   the  poUtical  and  social  experiences  of  the  late  sixties 
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and  early  seventies^  has  been  preserved  in  the  published 
correspondence  of  John  Bichard  Green,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  the  English  people.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  will  enable 
us  to  appreciate,  better  than  any  amount  of  abstract  disquisition, 
what  many  besides  him  must  Uien  have  thought  and  felt. 

Green  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  towards  the 
end  of  1855.  He  had  come  up  'a  passionate  High  Church- 
man/ but  two  years'  residence  left  him  irreligious.  His  High 
Churchism  had  fallen  '  with  a  great  crash.'  We  are  not  told 
that  intellectual  difficulties  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
catastrophe.  Indeed,  at  all  times  Green's  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  rather  wilful  and  incalculable ;  his  Mends  treated 
him  as  a  spoiled  child  of  genius.  At  first  his  attitude  was  one 
of  cjmical  contempt  for  all  religious  parties;  then  Stanley's 
influence  intervened,  and  made  him  just  to  all.^  Maurice's 
teaching  attracted  him  next ;  and  finally  he  took  orders  in  '  a 
fit  of  religious  enthusiasm '  (December,  I860).'  But  he  never 
seems  to  have  admitted  that  his  ordination  vows  committed 
him  to  any  definite  theological  beliefiB  beyond  'belief  in  a 
Living  Being,'  about  whom  certain  statements  were  made  in 
creeds  and  other  formularies,  which  might  or  might  not  be  true. 
At  any  rate  such  statements  were  'subjects  of  intellectual 
credence  not  of  religious  faith.' ^  In  1865  he  agrees  'with 
Colenso  and  his  lot  as  to  the  destructive  part,'  while  regarding 
their  attempts  at  reconstruction  with  sceptical  indifference.* 
Nevertheless,  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  expressed  regret, 
in  his  wildly  exaggerative  way,  that  *  the  best  works  of  foreign 
theology,  Ewald,  Baur,  etc.,  should  be  totally  unknown  to 
England.'  *  Through  all  these  years  the  primary  object  of  his 
faith  was  '  the  idea  of  progress ' ;  and  what  made  Christianity 
credible  was  its  capacity  to  meet  and  satisfy  this  demand.  He 
sees  '  no  limit  to  progress  in  religion ' ;  and  the  value  of  Christi- 
anity consists  in  the  historic  fact  that  it  has  never  fixed  a  limit 

As  applied  to  the  Church  of  England,  this  theory  seems  to 
have  broken  down  both  on  the  practical  and  on  the  specula- 
tive side.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Julius  Hare  ascribed 
Sterling's  defection  to  the  unfortunate  accident  that  bad  health 
obliged  the  poor  young  man  to  give  up  parish  work  after  a  few 

^  '  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  B.  Green,*  p.  18.         *  Qp.  dt.^  pp.  21  and  51. 
•  P.  164.  *  Pp.  164-5.  *  P.  183. 
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moatJis'  trial  Slimnmng  as  an  antidote  to  doubt  \mA  a  mucb 
better  chance  with  J.  B.  Oreeop  who  work^  hard  both  aa 
curate  and  incumbent  in  varioaa  East  End  panshes — entering 
far  more  thoroughly  into  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  poor  than 
ever  Archdeacon  Hare  liimself  did  at  Hui^tmonceauK,  The 
result  was  highly  unsabiBfactory*  Religious  education  had 
reiLched  the  prostitute  class  also,  and  it  had  not  saved  tham,^ 
*  Soci^ly/  he  eKclaims,  *  my  work  here  and  good  men  s  work 
everywhere  is  simply  thrown  away.  The  workiog-men  do  not 
go  to  Church  or  Chapel ;  and  as  they  grow  in  knowledge  and 
self-respect  they  still  stay  away,  **  Missions/* — open  Churches 
— are  for  all  practical  purposes  a  simple  failure.  Schools  half 
educate  the  children  we  do  get,  and  leave  untouched  the  masses 
that  want  tham  most/  ^ 

Tbis,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  clergy  have  failed  hopelessly  in  their  attempts  to  educate 
dia  people,  but  they  are  actively  resisting  and  preventing  the 
introduction  of  a  better  system.  What  we  want,  according  to 
Green,  is  'a  general  system  of  compulsory  National  Education/ 
supported  by  a  national  mte.  But  he  thinks  that  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  such  a  change.  What  hinders  it  is  tho 
Chtu-ch,  '  The  clergy  know  that  a  thoroughly  educated  people* 
and  that  people  without  any  uneducated  class,  would  be  the 
ruin  of  their  Establishment.  And  so  they  fight  every  point, 
but  with  them  it  is  a  fight  for  life,'  '  People  say^ — lyingly — 
that  the  der^  once  withheld  the  Bible  from  the  people,  Xow 
they  may  boast  truly  enough  that  they  witldiold  the  spelling- 
book/* 

In  February,  1869,  Green  refers  to  his  clerical  position  as 
one  '  which  thought  renders  daily  more  impracticable/  Soon 
afterwards  he  resigned  his  living,  ostensibly  on  grounds  of 
health,  which  indeed  were  sufficient  to  account  for  tlie  step. 
But  hit  hopes  for  pro^^ess  mthin  the  Cliurch  still  survived, 
and  were  only  dispelled  by  the  Voysey  judgment  He  seems 
Uj  liave  thought  that  for  a  gentleman  who  openly  denied  the 
doctrine  of  Uie  Trinity  to  be  deprived  of  his  living  was  an 
nnjuat  or  at  least  an  iojndicious  leatriotion  on  clerical  hber^* 
Wliat  disappointed  him  most  was  that  the  'Liberals' — ^that 
it  presumably  the  Broad  Church — approved  of  Mr.  VoyBey*8 
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condemnation.  It  effectively  killed  his  interest  in  the  party. 
With  characteristic  exaggeration  he  makes  this  rather  insig- 
nificant episode  a  reason  for  throwing  over  all  theologies  as 
effete.  '  The  fact  is/  he  tells  a  friend,  '  that,  as  Francis  Lord 
wrote  to-day,  there  are  but  two  Churches  in  the  world,  the 
Church  of  the  Priest  and  the  Church  of  the  Schoolmaster ;  the 
Church  of  Dogma  and  the  Church  of  Science.  Bodies  like 
the  Church  of  England  may  try  to  conciliate  the  two  move- 
ments— at  least  portions  of  them  may — but  every  day  makes 
the  task  more  impossible.  One  may  ground  one's  "  religion  " — 
the  moral  tie  that  is  that  binds  our  life  into  unity  of  action  and 
purpose — on  "  faith  "  or  on  "  fact " — on  the  outer  teaching  of 
Church  or  Bible  or  Sect,  or  on  the  inner  teaching  of  experiment 
and  knowledge.  But  it  is  impossible  to  combine  the  two.' 
And  he  goes  on  to  ask  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  writing  has  she 
read  Darwin's  new  book  on  Man  and  his  Origin  (March,  1871).^ 

A  little  later  still  (December,  1871),  writing  to  the  lady  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  he  describes  his  life  as  '  without 
any  real  faith  in  a  hereafter.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1874,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
elections.  Green  rather  welcomes  the  prospect  of  a  Liberal 
defeat  as  likely  to  bring  on  an  agitation  for  Disestablishment. 
The  Ritualists  have  convinced  him  of  its  necessity.  He  '  can't 
abide  paying  money  to  make  England  papist.'  ^ 

Green's  '  Short  History  of  the  English  People '  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  1874.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  of 
his  publications  contains  any  expression  of  theological  unbelief. 
But  the  opening  of  his  ninth  chapter  describes  modern  England 
as  '  an  England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and  science,  the 
love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which  presses 
steadily  forward  to  a  larger  social  justice  and  equality,  and 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every  custom  and  tradition, 
religious,  intellectual,  and  political,  to  the  test  of  pure  reason.'  ^ 
We  now  know  from  his  privately  expressed  opinions  how  much 
those  pregnant  phrases  imply.  Tested  by  pure  reason,  which  is 
the  sole  test  admissible,  no  form  of  Christianity,  according  to 
Green,  can  be  reconciled  with  science  and  social  justice.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  actively  opposed  to  the  chief  forces  of  modem 

1  C^.  ciL,  p.  292.  «  p.  878. 
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Eogliali  civiliaation^  and  the  Cburcli  of  England  is  rapidly 
tending  to  place  herself  on  the  same  side  with  Boma  Her 
clargy  are  ignorant  of  Biblical  criticism,  impotent  for  goodj  and 
the  worst  enemies  of  a  genuine  national  education*  Darwin's 
'  Descant  of  Man  *  contains  the  true  gospel  of  our  age,  and  the 
secular  schoolmaster  Is  its  true  eyangelist. 

Wliat  the  invalid  historian  wrote  in  priyate  to  a  few  confi- 
dential friends  was  soon  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops 
by  the  more  outspoken  champions  to  whose  keeping  the  cause 
of  pure  reason  remained  henceforth  committed.  Green's 
essentiaUy  historical  way  of  looking  at  oontempoiaiy  life  and 
thought  enables  us  to  understand,  better  than  any  utterances  of 
theirs,  the  extraordinary  bitterness  with  which  the  war  of 
opinion  was  couducted  in  the  middle  seventies.  In  the  eyes 
of  rationalism  the  authorised  exponents  of  religion  not  merely 
taught  what  was  false,  but  were  actively  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  truth*  Not  content  with  disseminating  en-or,  they  were 
coirying  on  the  evil  work  at  the  expense  of  those  who  repudi- 
ated it,  under  the  name  of  grants  from  the  rates  or  from  the 
exchequer*  Such  proceedings  would  have  been  bad  enough  had 
the  clerical  propaganda  been  limited  to  the  dogmatic  standards 

■  against  which  Bentbam  had  raised  his  voice  half  a  century 
before,  or  the  Biblical  Matory  which  at  a  still  earlier  period  had 
been  exhibited  in  its  falsity  by  Paine,  They  became  insniler- 
able  when  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  clergy  showed 
themselves  bent  on  tearing  up  the  Keformation  settlement, 
with  a  view  to  reviving  the  sacerdotalism  and  superstition  of 
mediaeval  Christianil^.  And  this  was  being  done  at  a  time 
when  scianee  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction,  reconstructing  the  past  history  of  mankind  on  lines 
utterly  subversive  not  only  of  Biblical  authenticity^  but  also  of 
the  whole  dogmatic  theory  in  accordance  with  which  Biblical 
kbtoiy  had  hitherto   been   interpreted ;    while  criticism  was 

iiulianeonsly  reducing  the  fundamental  documents  of  're* 
religion"  to  a  heap  of  disjointed  fragments,  some  of 
Umi  Manifestly  fabricated  in  the  interests  of  an  unacrupulona 

■  prioithixMi 

V  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Boman  hierarchs  if  any  EugUsh^ 

I      men  were  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  that  more  latitude  of 
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scientific  opmion  prevailed  in  the  Church  which  was  governed 
by  Pius  IX.  than  in  the  Church  which  was  governed  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
any  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters.     Dr.  Newman  passed  for 
being  the  most  enlightened  and  philosophic  of  Catholic  theo- 
logians.     But   the  'Grammar   of  Assent*  had    come  most 
opportunely  to  show  that  what  he  taught  in  i^e  Birmingham 
Oratory  embodied  what  was  most  offensive  to  the  modem  spirit 
in  his  deliverances,  forty  years  earlier,  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Maiy's.     And  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  gave  their 
official  sanction  to  such  criticism  of  Darwin  as  Dr.  Laing's  were 
little  likely  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  evolution,  or  indeed  of 
any  physical  science,  in  the  universities  under  their  control. 
A  memorial  dated  November,  1878,  and  addressed  by  seventy 
students  and  ex-students  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland 
to  its  Episcopal  Board,  bears  striking  witness  to  their  obscurantist 
policy.    It '  sets  forth  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  lecture  list 
for  the  {ieuiulty  of  science,  published  a  month  before  they  wrote, 
did  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  Professor  of  the  Physical 
or  Natural  Sciences/    And  it  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the '  name  of  no  Irish  Catholic  is  known  in  connexion  with  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences/    '  Precisely  the  same  complaint/ 
observes  Tyndall,  the  authority  to  whom  I  owe  the  information, 
'  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany.'    A 
German  writer,  apparently  a  Catholic,  is  quoted  as  supplying  the 
sufficiently  obvious  explanation  that  this  deficiency  is  due  to 
'  the  pressure  exercised  for  centuries  by  the  Jesuitical  system, 
which  has  crushed  out   of  Catholics  every  tendency  to  free 
mental  productiveness.'  ^ 

In  response,  as  Tyndall  thinks,  to  the  Irish  memorialists' 
appeal,  a  Roman  Catholic  University  was  founded  at  Kensing- 
ton in  1874,  where  physical  science  was  taught.  The  University 
was  not  long-lived,  nor,  in  one  way,  was  the  experiment 
particularly  encouraging.  Among  the  scientific  professors  were 
Richard  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  and  St.  George  Mivart,  the 
biologist.  Both  embraced  the  theory  of  evolution.  Proctor 
soon  afterwards  became  an  agnostic  and  a  vehement  assailant 
of  all  Christian  theology.  Mivart,  while  ostensibly  remaining 
within  the  Church,  indulged  in  such  latitude  of  speculation — 
'  *  Fragments  of  Science,*  Vol.  II.,  pp.  213-6. 
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pushed  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  Yiigin-birth — as  to  draw 
down  on  himself  a  sentence  of  exoommnnication,  still  nnie- 
moved  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  this  is  to  anticipate  events 
still  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  distant.  I  have  said  enough  to 
explain  vdth  what  enemies  rationalism  had  now  to  deaL  For 
some  time  its  advocates  were  engaged  not  so  much  in  destroying 
an  abstractedly  false  system  of  belief,  as  in  upholding  modem 
science  and  civilisation  against  the  organised  hostility  of  living 
men  appealing  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  human  beings  in 
all  classes  and  both  sexes,  more  ignorant  and  more  emotional 
than  themselves. 

Our  next  chapter  will  be  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
controversial  literature,  unexampled  in  EngUsh  lustogy  for 
copiousness,  ardour,  eloquence,  and  outspoken  hostility  to  all 
theological  belief,  which  embodied  the  reply  of  rationalism  to 
the  claims  of  the  Syllabus  and  of  the  Vatican  decrees. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

RATIONALISM   AND  THE  ANTI-CLERICAL  MOVEMENT 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  have  occasionally  drawn 
attention  to  what  seems  the  existence  of  an  inverse  ratio 
between  the  prevalence  of  liberalisin  in  English  politics  and 
the  prevalence  of  rationalism  in  English  thought.  One 
might  almost  imagine  that  only  a  fixed  fund  of  energy  was 
avidlable  for  innovation  or  destruction,  and  that  the  amount 
applied  to  the  abolition  of  privily  counted  as  a  deduction 
from  what  could  be  spared  for  the  criticism  of  superstition. 
A  more  probable  explanation,  however,  will  be  found  in 
the  general  uninterestingness  of  public  afiGurs  under  a  Tory 
administration,  which  leaves  more  leisure  for  the  consideration 
of  speculative  problems,  and  therefore  by  implication  of  the 
theological  issues  involved  in  their  solution.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  rationalistic  movement  of 
the  seventies  coincided  with  a  Conservative  reaction  extending 
over  the  same  period,  and  that  it  came  to  a  temporary  close 
when  an  opposite  tide  of  political  feeling  began  to  set  in. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  the  balance  of  political 
opinion  in  the  country  by  the  mere  fact,  which  is  often  a  mere 
accident,  of  the  title  given  to  the  political  party  then  in  power. 
Dwindling  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  defeats  at 
bye-elections  announce,  as  a  rule,  long  beforehand  what  will 
happen  on  an  appeal  to  the  whole  electorate;  while,  with  us 
at  least,  the  government  is  not  slow  to  alter  its  policy  in 
obedience  to  the  changes  of  public  opinion.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  general  election  of  1874  merely  accentuated  a  Con- 
servative reaction  dating  from  nearly  three  years  earlier ;  while 
the  same  reaction  came  to  an  end  almost  exactly  as  long  before 
the  overwhelming  Liberal  victory  of  1880. 
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According  to  &  veiy  shrewd  political  observer — no  other,  I 
believe,  than  the  late  Lord  Salisbury— what  first  turned  popular 
feeling  against  tlie  Glatlstotiian  govemmeut  was  the  horror 
excited  by  the  Paris  Commune,  supi>ased  as  it  was  to  represent 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  unbridled  democracy.  Bnt  the 
government  had  itself  begun  Ui  betmy  renctionary  tendencies 
a  whole  year  before,  when  the  Communo  was  as  yet  undreamed 
of,  in  tbnse  provisions  of  the  Etlucation  Act  already  described 
as  a  contribtit4jry  cause  of  the  anti-clerical  movement.  At  the 
same  time  the  ©vents  in  Paris  helped  no  doubt  to  accelerate 
this  retrograde  movement,  besides  strengthening  the  aggressive 
tendencies  of  clericalism,  and  thus  indirectly  provoking  a 
Siore  violent  protest  on  the  side  of  freethought.  Moreover  the 
Oommunatxls,  like  their  predecessors  the  ten^rists  of  tlie  great 
BeiTOlution,  hatl  some  sympathisers  among  tlie  le*ulers  of 
itdvanoed  tlionght  m  England,  notably  J,  B.  Green  and  Mr. 
Frederic  HaiTison,  on  whom  they  may  have  exercised  a  dii^ectly 
stimulating  influence;  wliile  others,  less  in  sympathy  with  their 
aooial  aims,  may  have  felt  emboldened  to  declare  themselves 
more  openly  aliout  religion  by  the  spectacle  of  such  uncom- 
promising iconoclasm  as  that  which  tlistinguished  those  labels 
against  all  authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 

It  is  possible  that  the  poet  of  *  Songs  before  Sunrise  *  was 
one  of  tliose  on  whom  the  Comniune  exercise<l  this  sort  of 
general  stimulation ;  for,  as  a  disciple  of  Maz^ini,  Mr*  Swinburne 
must  have  been  opposed  to  the  more  characteristic  principles 
of  its  leaders.  At  any  rate  Itis  anti-theistic  lyrics,  published 
for  the  first  time  at  this  crisis,  illustrate  in  an  extreme  form 
the  spirit  of  fierce  defiance  which  the  Eitnalists  in  their 
lemmings  towards  Bome,  and  Rome  in  her  alliance  with  political 
reaction,  had  contrived  to  provoke.  As  such,  it  may  have 
occurred  to  some  readers  that  'Songs  before  Sunrise'  might 
more  fitly  have  been  noticed  in  the  present  connexion  than 
in  a  former  chapter,  where  they  have  found  a  place  among 
other  evidences  of  the  influence  exercised  by  rationalism  on 
contemporary  literature.  When  we  divide  up  the  bistoty  of 
ivpinion  into  periods,  the  demarcating  lines  remain  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  fluctuating;  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  a 
particular  phenomenon  may,  with  almost  equal  reason,  he 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  Ixiundar) .     In  the  pt^senl  instance 
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it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  advantage  of  daasing  Mr. 
Swinbonie's  most  extreme  work  with  his  earlier  referenoes  to 
religion,  as  well  as  with  the  less  violent  utterances  of  other 
English  poets,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  slight  anticipation 
on  a  more  revolutionary  period  necessitated  by  dealing  with 
it  in  the  chapter  where  it  has  already  been  considered.  It  is 
as  weU  also  to  be  occasionally  reminded  that  systematisation, 
when  taken  veiy  seriously,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry ; 
and  that  such  schematic  arrangements  as,  for  example,  those 
adopted  in  the  present  work  are  but  xlistantly  related  to 
scientific  method,  and  need  no  better  defence  than  that  they 
help  the  student  to  find  his  way  with  more  ease  through  a 
series  of  indistinct  and  complicated  events. 

Contenting  ourselves  then  with  this  passing  reference  to 
one  who  will  always  remain  more  remarkable  for  his  extra- 
ordinary literary  genius  than  for  the  audacity  of  his  religious 
opinions,  we  pass  on  to  a  writer  more  truly  symptomatic  of  the 
new  era,  a  writer  in  whom  the  relations  are  reversed,  in  whom 
the  daring  of  what  he  said  counted  for  incomparably  more  than 
the  power — although  that  was  not  small — ^with  which  he  said  it. 
This  stormy  petrel  of  the  advancing  hurricane  was  Winwood 
Eeade,  nephew  of  the  famous  novelist,  Charles  Beade,  a  gifted, 
ambitious,  adventurous  young  man,  who  won  as  a  dauntless 
African  explorer  the  reputation  that  his  books  at  first  failed  to 
achieve.  Literary  success,  when  it  came,  came  too  late.  The 
work  by  which  his  name  still  lives — if  it  lives  at  all,  'The 
Martjrrdom  of  Man,'  appeared  in  1872,  three  years  before  his 
death ;  it  reached  a  third  edition  in  1876,  and  an  eighth  edition 
in  1884.  He  seems  to  have  developed  freethinking  opinions 
at  an  early  age ;  and  what  was  especially  significant  in  those 
times,  his  hostility  was  particularly  directed  against  Catholicism. 
His  African  experiences  came  to  interest  him  in  more  primitive 
faiths.  This  led  to  a  wide  study  of  the  early  history  of  man- 
kind, and  of  origins  generally,  as  then  understood.  'The 
Martyrdom  of  Man '  is  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  considered 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  It  has  been  called  atheistic ; 
but  Keade's  opinions  would  more  truly  be  described  as  a  repro- 
duction on  the  positive  side  of  Herbert  Spencer's  creed,  with 
the  theistic  element  a  little  accentuated.  That  transcendent 
superiority  of  the  Unknowable  to  a  divine  Personality  which 
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Speno©?  suggested  as  a  possibility,  or  something  mare,  is  hem 
dogmatically    affirmed    with    neo-Platonic    coaviction,     'The 
Supreme  Power/  says  Reade,  '  is  not  a  Mind,  but  gomething 
higher  than  a  Mind ;  not  a  Force,  but  something  higher  than  a 
Force ;  not  a  Beingp  but  something  higher  than  a  Being ;  some- 
thing for  which  wb  have  no  words,  aomething  for  wliieli  we 
hBkve  no  ideaa'  *     It   is  an  '  Unknown   God/   '  supreme  and 
mysterious/  *    Yet  we  know — presumably  on  Herbert  Spencer's 
authority — that  it  exists,  that  by  it  *  the  universe  has  been 
created ; '  that  it  is  One ;  that  prayer  to  it  would  be  profanity.* 
Spencer  implicitly  excluded  Cluistianity  from  his  scheme 
of  reconciliation,  ^ritliont,  however,  uttering  a  word  against  it. 
His  diftciple  detests  and  makes  no  terms  with  it     It  is  not  only 
'  false,'  but '  a  snpei^tition,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed/     'God- 
worship  is  idoktry.     Prayer  is  useless.     The  soul  is  not  im- 
mortal    Tliere  are  no  rewatds  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state/  *    Spencer,  too,  had  reluctantly  accepted  tliis  last  nega* 
tion,  which  follows  witli  logical  necessity  from  his  principles^ 
but  long  kept  it  veiled.    Nor  must  it  lie  imagined  that  Winwood 
lieade  felt  no  pain  in  tearing  tlie  veil  away.     The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he  admits,  is  'a  sweet  and  charming  illusion;** 
but  thu  *  Martyrdom  of  Man  *  consists  precisely  in  renouncing 
it  for  tinith*s  sake. 

Beade  must  have  fonnd  many  sympathisers,  to  judge  by 
the  long  popularity  of  his  book.  But  the  increasing  vogue  of 
rationalism  is  better  attested  by  the  extent  to  which  it  pei^ 
meatod  the  periodical  literature  of  England  all  through  this 
decade*  In  the  sixties  what  were  called  advanced  views  had 
no  regular  organ  but  the  *  Westminster  Review/  now  rather 
deteriorated  in  quality,  and  pi-esumably  less  read  than  in  the 
palmy  daya  of  Marian  Evans's  editorsliip*  The  '  National 
Bevieir/  never  radical  in  its  theology;  and  distinctly  mnre  con* 
aervative  in  its  last  phase,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1864.  Its 
place  ft»  an  orgian  of  high  culture  was  taken  next  year  by  the 
'  Fortnightly  Review/  at  first  a  very  ambitious  enterprise,  whose 
fouiidera  meant  their  journal  to  figure  as  an  English  equivalent 
to  the  *  Bcvue  das  Deox  ftlondes,'     In  speculation  it  did  not, 
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however,  exhibit  the  breadth  which  at  that  time  so  honourably 
distinguished  the  great  French  journal.  6.  £L  Lewes,  its  first 
editor,  was  apparently  himself  without  any  theological  belief;  ^ 
but  his  fear  of  offencQng  public  opinion  was  extreme,  and  under 
his  management  nothing  going  beyond  Broad  Church  limits  was 
suffered  to  appear.  In  1867  the  review  was  reorganised,  and 
received  a  fi:^h  start  under  the  more  competent  guidance  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  At  that  time  the  new  editor  was  probably 
as  far  gone  in  negation  as  he  afterwards  proclaimed  himself  to 
be;  but  for  some  years  the  'Fortnightly'  continued  not  less 
reticent  about  the  ultimate  questions  of  theology  than  before. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  all  the  leading  positivists  were 
numbered  among  its  contributors;  and  Mr.  Morley  himself, 
though  unattached  to  the  school,  was  evidently  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  Comte  and  Mill.  But  at  that  time  positivism, 
true  to  its  name,  held  aloof  from  mere  negation,  as  indeed  did 
nearly  all  the  rising  intellects  of  the  age. 

Beconstruction  was  no  doubt  desirable ;  but  as  represented 
by  a  series  of  rather  unexciting  studies  on  social  subjects — and 
these  were  what  constituted  the  speciality  of  the  '  Fortnightly ' 
— it  failed  to  interest  the  general  reader.  Bationalists,  at  any 
rate,  must  have  found  more  exhilarating  fare  in  the  columns  of 
'  Fraser*s  Magazine,'  at  that  time  edited  by  J.  A.  Froude,  whose 
lifelong  and  passionate  hatred  for  clericalism  had  been  roused 
to  fresh  activity  by  the  Ritualist  and  Ultramontane  movements 
already  described.  In  his  warfare  against  the  latter  he  received 
powerful  support  from  a  yoimger  writer,  Fitzjames  Stephen. 
This  most  vigorous  of  English  critics  had  inherited  from  the 
Clapham  School,  to  which  his  father  belonged,  a  full  share  of 
the  old  Evangelical  hatred  for  Eome,  while  gradually  coming  to 
discard  the  dogmas  that  Evangelicalism  held  in  common  with 
Newman  and  Manning.  These  minor  conflicts  kept  reason  as  a 
destructive  instrument  bright  and  sharp  for  the  more  terrible 
uses  still  in  reserve. 

No  periodical  seemed  less  likely  to  let  its  pages  be  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  religious  radicalism  than  the 
*  Comhill  Magazine.'    Yet  it  was  there  that  Matthew  Arnold's 

*  Atiguste  Comte  refers  to  Lewes's  confession  of  theism  as  '  son  adhesion 
au  plus  m6prisable  de  tous  les  syst^mea  d'hypocrisie  th^ologique  *  ('  Politique 
Positiye,'  Tome  IV.,  p.  540). 
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'  St,  Paul '  and  his '  Literature  sud  Dogma  *  first  appeared.  The 
value  of  these  remarkable  works  as  contributions  to  religious 
recoustmction  ha«  already  been  considered.  In  the  present 
conuexioQ  the  importaot  thing  to  notice  is  that  whatever 
Arnold's  theory  of  religion  may  be  worth,  it  amounted,  like 
Schlciermacher's  Di. ^courses  on  the  sfime  snbject,  to  a  complete 
breach  with  all  his  countrymen's  religious  beliefs,  to  a  complete 
concession  of  all  that  rationalism  demanded.  Yet  one  does  not 
hear  that  any  scandal  or  loss  was  occasioned  by  its  publieation 
in  the  *  Ouruhill  Magazine/ 

lu  these  circumstances  it  seemed  remarkable  that  the 
'  Fortnightly*  should  have  been  so  long  closed,  as  it  practically 
was,  to  radical  criticism  on  theology.  Cousidering  the  editor's 
well'knowa  fearlessness,  we  mu8t  suppose  that  Mill's  reticence 
and  Comte's  rather  sentimental  horror  of  negation  were  the 
determining  factors  in  his  policy.  In  spite  also  of  his  cont^npt 
for  Lecky,  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  have  fully  adopted  Lecky's 
theory  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  Ye^rs  afterwards,  when 
battle  was  engaged  along  the  whole  linep  he  could  still  refer  tci 
^  the  histoiy  of  opinion '  as  showing  '  that  unfounded  l^eliefs  are 
gradually  discarded  less  in  consequence  of  the  direct  rationalistic 
attack  made  ujK)n  them  than  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  habits 
of  thought.  Men  surrender  a  superstition  l^ecause  they  have 
acquireil  in  other  regions  a  way  of  thinking  which  silently 
cUsaolves  the  superstition:'  ^  It  must  als^>  lie  rememliered  that 
Mr.  Morley  is  and  ha^  ever  been  before  all  things  a  politician. 
Now,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  lietbre,  the  English 
Whig  and  liadical  leaders,  while  generally  freethinkers,  have 
liubituaUy  kept  their  opinions  to  themselves,  sometimes  even 
risking  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  in  order  not  to  lose  the  stipport 
of  Evangelical  and  Nonconformist  voters* 

Occasionally,  however,  a  volcanic  jet  came  through  the  mask 
of  snow.  It  must  have  given  a  shock  of  suipriae  to  more  than 
one  reader  when,  in  relating  Condorcet's  deaths  Mr.  Morley 
used  the  needlessly  distressing  phrase,  *8o  .  .  .  this  high  spirit 
WM  overtaken  by  anntbilation.'  '  Not  long  afterwards  a  prime 
object  of  himself  and  his  friends  is  specified  as  being  '  to  disbaud 
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that  sinister  clerical  army  of  28000  men  in  masks/ ^  Such 
language  would  imply  that  what  the  clergy  taught  was  so 
absurd  that  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  believe  it  themselves. 
Only  the  touch  of  practical  interests  was  needed  to  bring  this 
pent-up  rage  in  full  volume  to  the  surface.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  psychological  moment  arrived. 

It  has  been  already  explained  how  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  blew  the  smouldering  anti-clerical  feeling  into  a  flame  by 
securing  additional  endowments  for  denominational  schools; 
and  how  J.  S.  Green,  himself  a  clergyman,  was  driven  into  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  his  Church  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  its  systematic  opposition  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Educa- 
tional difficulties  were  also  largely  responsible  for  a  literary 
event  which  caused  some  stir  a  little  later.  This  was  the 
publication  in  1872  of  a  book  called  '  Christian  Theology  and 
Modem  Scepticism.'  Its  author,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was 
not  only  a  great  noble  but  a  veteran  Whig  statesman  who  had 
held  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1859  to  1866. 
By  way  of  relief  from  deep  domestic  affliction  he  had  plunged 
into  the  study  of  rationalistic  literature,  the  results  of  which  he 
embodied  in  the  little  volume  above  named.  It  seems  probable 
that  many  other  persons  have  gone  through  a  similar  course  of 
reading,  and  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  without  feeling 
any  call  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  even  when  accidental 
circumstances  would  have  ensured  them  a  number  of  readers 
not  otherwise  interested  in  such  subjects.  The  Duke  had  some 
reputation  to  lose  and  none  to  gain ;  nor  in  fact  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  actuated  by  literary  vanity.  Having  conscien- 
tiously satisfied  himself  that  historical  Christianity  was  not 
founded  on  fact,  he  took  the  world  into  his  confidence  for 
reasons  briefly  but  clearly  set  forth  in  his  prefatory  and  con- 
cluding observations.  Religious  controversies,  instead  of  dying 
out,  are  becoming  an  increasing  element  of  political  disturbance. 
The  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  have  grown  more  \aolent.  The 
Church  of  England  distracts  us  with  her  internal  disputes. 
'The  Nonconformists  threaten  to  upset  everything  from  the 
village  school  to  the  cabinet,  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way.'    There  would  be  an  end  to  such  civil 

»  Op,  6,U,  Oct.,  1870,  p.  480  (Vol.  VIII.,  New  Series). 
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commotions  if  all  English  Protastanta,  to  begin  with,  would  siiik 
their  insoluble  diJFereaces  in  the  pious  atlomtion  of  one  Supreme 
intelligence.  The  clergy  will  then  have  the  education  of  the 
people  in  their  own  hands,  because  the  distinction  betireen 
religiuus  and  secular  instruction  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  As 
imual,  half  a  century  is  the  time  allowed  for  this  happy  con* 
summation  to  be  realised* 

Men  of  the  world  sometimes  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
world  which  no  cloistered  student  can  approach.  But  if  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  could  see  no  further  into  futurity  than  most 
of  his  order,  he  may  still  be  quoted  as  a  credible  witness  to  the 
alarm  raised  among  the  friends  of  education  by  sectarian 
auiniosities,  and  to  their  belief  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
tBversal  of  Hoi-ace  Walpole's  systenij  and  for  some  very  plain 
si>eaking  xm  the  part  of  all  sensible  men  about  the  religion  of 
those  who  had  no  sense, 

Wlien  a  veteran  Whig  statesman  was  bringing  modem 
seepticieni  into  the  field  against  Christian  theology,  an  ardent 
young  lia^lical  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  his  hand  any 
longer.  In  1873  Mr.  Morley  began  a  series  of  aiticlej?  m  the 
*  Fortnightly  Beview/  fiassionately  pltiading  the  cause  of  secular 
education ;  at  the  same  time  inserting  articles  by  Leslie  Stephen 
ad  Francis  Newman,  dealing  with  popular  Clnistiauity  from 
li©  purely  destructive  side.  What  seems  most  i-emaikable 
about  the  plan  of  campaigUp  whether  resulting  from  deliberate 
concert  or  from  an  unconscious  sense  of  the  situation's  exigencies, 
is  the  tendency  shown  by  both  Stephen  and  Newman  to  make 
war  on  all  intermediate  shades  of  opinion,  whether,  as  with 
Maurice,  they  took  the  form  of  a  mystical  theology  without  the 
repidsive  features  of  the  old  *  orthodoxy  ^  or,  as  with  Bathbone 
CJreg,  the  form  of  a  nominal  Christianity,  based  on  love  and 
reverence  for  the  person  of  its  Founder.  And  Francis  Newman 
more  particularly  accentuates  the  needs  of  the  crisis  when,  in 
words  sttll  worth  listening  to,  he  reminds  us  that  while '  positive 
t«sulta,  if  iru€,  are  excellent ...  so '  also  '  are  negative  reeidta^  if 
trm.  A  system  of  national  religion  which  auBtaios  ftud  instils 
into  youtliful  minds  tenets  intrinsically  false,  after  the  reason 
and  conscienc©  of  the  well-informed  ha^-e  rifmneil  for  the  rejection 

»  •  CbriBiiftQ  Thmio^  ftud  Modem  Sceptioisiii,'  pp.  t.-vI.,  US,  ftnd  178-9. 
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of  the  falsehood^  is  an  eDormous  evil.  .  .  .  The  question  miist 
always  be^  not  whether  [the  disputants']  argument  be  positive 
or  negative,  but  whether  it  is  TBUE.'  ^ 

I  know  not  whether  the  defeat  of  political  Liberalism  at  the 
general  election  of  1874  had  any  immediate  connexion  with  the 
change  of  tone  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Beview.'  At  any  rate,  after 
that  catastrophe  it  became  still  more  marked  ;  and  experience 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  check  given  to  the  reforming 
spirit  in  Parliament  should  act  as  a  stimulus  on  the  same  spirit 
in  the  r^on  of  speculation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  July 
number  of  that  year  contains  a  chapter  on  'Beligious  Con- 
formity/ forming  part  of  a  work  on  'Compromise'  from  the 
editor's  own  pen,  in  which  Mr.  Morley  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
popular  creed,  not  indeed  with  greater  frankness,  but  with 
greater  fulness  than  ever  before.  '  Those  who  agree  with  him,* 
he  explains, '  are  not  sceptics.  They  positively,  absolutely,  and 
without  reserve,  reject  as  false  the  whole  system  of  objective 
propositions  which  make  up  the  popular  belief  of  the  day,  in 
one  and  all  of  its  theological  expressions.  They  look  upon  that 
system  as  mischievous  in  its  consequences  to  society,  for  many 
reasons — among  others  because  it  tends  to  divert  and  misdirect 
the  most  energetic  faculties  of  human  nature/*  There  are 
*  portentous  differences  between  those  who  admit  a  supernatural 
revelation  and  those  who  deny  it.' '  Death,  as  we  have  seen, 
means  annihilation.  As  regards  the  \iltimate  question  of 
existence,  the  writer's  attitude,  here  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  be 
strictly  agnostic.  It  was  determined,  as  we  know,  by  combining 
the  historical  criticism  of  Gr^'s  *  Creed  of  Christendom  '  with 
the  metaphysical  criticism  of  Mansel's  Bampton  Lecturers. 
Mr.  Morley  has  reached  the  same  stage  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
whose  phrase  about  a  *  Power  of  which  the  nature  remains  for 
ever  inconceivable,'  he  elsewhere  quotes  with  approval.*  *  None 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  can  ever  be  grasped  by  the  finite 
intelligence  of  man.'  *    A  divine  personality  is  rejected  more 

»  •Fortnightly  Review.*  Vol.  XTV.,  pp.  741-2. 
'  Reprinted  in  the  volume  '  On  Compromise,'  pp.  160-1. 
»  Op.  f^.,  p.  167. 

«  •  Fortnightly  Review,'  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  124  (Article  on  MilPs  •  Three  Essays 
on  Religion '). 

*  '  On  CompromiM/  p.  157. 
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decisively  than  it  was  rejected  by  Matthew  AitidM.  It  m  '  only 
a  finer  version  of  the  nide  anthropomorphism  of  the  fetishist;' 
while  an  ijupersonal  'Mind  or  Will  busying  itself  over  the 
Kosmos  is  .  .  «  utterly  unmeaning.'  ^  And  to  this  unlcnowable 
Power  he  wiU  not  give  the  name  of  God.* 

Mr.  Morley  refers  to  Matthew  Arnold  as  '  an  eminent  divine 
not  in  holy  ordera' '  There  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  irony  about 
the  phrase.  Probably  the  glorification  of  the  Bible  in  '  litera- 
ture and  Dogma '  struck  him  as  a  little  artificial.  But  he  holds 
the  same  conviction  as  Arnold,  that  religion,  apart  from  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  is  a  most  valuable  and  even  indispensable 
element  in  life,  Ailmitting  that  women  cannot  be  happy 
without  a  religion,  he  adds,  *nor  men  either/*  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  nature  of  the  ultimately  safe  and  sairiug  faith 
has  ever  been  set  fortli  in  any  of  this  author's  numerous  books 
and  articles ;  but  there  are  bints  thatt  unlike  Arnold's,  it  will 
be  dissociated  from  ethics. 

A  leading  object  of  the  work  on  *  Compromise'  was  to 
enforce,  as  against  the  flabbiness  of  contemporary  opinion, 
the  de-sirability  of  speaking  out  plainly  about  religious  belief. 
It  is  addressed  to  those  who»  having  ceased  to  believe  them- 
selves,  keep  back  their  unbelief,  either  to  avoid  giving  pain,  or 
beoanoe  tbay  think  the  old  doctrines  useful  guides  to  people  in 
%  less  advanced  stag©  of  culture.  A  variety  of  excellent  reasons 
are  advanced  in  opposition  to  this  policy,  a  policy  which  even 
now,  thirty  years  later,  would  still  find  numerous  supporters. 
But,  as  may  be  suppoied  after  what  has  been  said  about  the 
political  situation  in  the  early  seventies,  anti-clerical  considera^ 
tions  occupy  the  foremost  place.  Alike  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  '  the  pulpit  is  now  the  home  of  fervid  cou^ 
MFVfirsy  and  often  exacerbated  dedmmation  in  favour  of  ancient 
dogma  and  against  modem  science/  *  And  '  these  professional 
upholdeti  of  dogmatic  systems  are  also  possessed  of  a  vast  social 
influence  in  questions  that  naturally  belong  to  another  sphere.* 
In  surrendering  the  common  people  . .  •  to  organised  priesthoods 
for  religious  purposes,  you  would  be  inevitably  including  a 
vast  number  of  other  purposes  in  the  self-same  destination*' ' 


(  •  FortatghUj  Bm^w/  Joe,  nt. 
■  *  On  Cbmprotniiw;  p.  ISa 


•  Op,  eiL,  p,  iTfl» 
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Holding  such  opinions  as  these,  Mr.  Morley  quite  con- 
sistently turned  the  '  Fortnightly  Eeview  '  into  an  organ  for 
their  active  propagation.  His  own  share  chiefly  consisted  in  a 
series  of  essays  on  the  revolutionary  literature  of  the  French 
eighteenth  century,  as  represented  by  Voltaire,  Eousseau,  and 
the  Encyclopaedists,  of  whom  the  last  at  any  rate  were  not 
remarkable  for  compromising  with  irrational  theologies.  In 
particular  D'Holbach's  atheistic  'Systeme  de  la  Nature' 
receives  a  most  sympathetic  treatment,  contrasting  singularly 
with  Buckle's  horror-stricken  reference  to  the  same  work 
twenty  years  earlier.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious 
labours  the  controversialist  editor  found  time  to  rebuke  the 
backsliding  in  theological  matters  of  his  own  favourite  teacher, 
J.  S.  Mill,  whose  '  Three  Essays  on  Eeligion '  first  appeared  in 
the  eventful  year  1874. 

Mill's  Essays  caused  much  less  excitement  than  another 
work  of  equally  pronounced  rationalistic  tendencies  anony- 
mously published  at  the  same  time  under  the  title  of  '  Super- 
natural Eeligion,'  consisting  of  two  large  volumes,  followed 
three  years  afterwards  by  a  third.  The  author,  who  still  lives, 
long  kept  his  name  a  secret.  He  is  now  known  to  be  Mr. 
Walter  Cassels,  formerly  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Bombay.  His  performance  adds  one  more  illustration  to  the 
long  list  of  distinguished  amateurs  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  English  literature  and  science ;  for  Mr.  Cassels,  though 
possessing  immense  erudition,  is  not  a  trained  scholar,  and  has 
sometimes  laid  himself  open  to  the  corrections  of  more  accurately 
informed  critics.  His  book  was  written  to  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  a  miraculous  revelation;  and  the 
method  employed  consists  in  proving  that  the  miracles  adduced 
in  attestation  of  its  claims  to  that  character  are  incredible  in  them- 
selves, and  are  not  authenticated  by  any  trustworthy  evidence. 

In  order  to  fix  the  position  of  the  author  more  clearly  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  it  from  that  of  others  who  have 
preceded  or  followed  him  in  the  same  general  line  of  attack. 
There  are  writers,  Charles  Hennell  for  instance,  who  have  more 
or  less  successfully  explained  Christianity,  like  any  other 
religion  of  admittedly  human  origin,  as  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  certain  historical  antecedents.     Others  again. 
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like  Straiiss,  cooGnittg  iliemaelves  to  the  Biblical  miracles,  have 
(jflered  various  theories  to  explain  how  such  Btoriea  could  come 
to  be  believed  otherwise  than  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
events  related.  A  tbinl  party,  represented  by  Paine,  direct 
their  criticisms  against  the  contents  of  the  alleged  revelation, 
urging  tliat  its  dogmatic  assumptions  are  irreconcilable  mtb  the 
ehanict4?r  of  a  periect  Being.  Finally  tboro  are  tliose  of  whom 
Matthew  Arnold  was  one,  who,  denying  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  Being  can  l>e  satisfactorily  established,  summarily  dis- 
miss the  wliule  system  in  wldch  it  is  presupposed.  Of  coin-se 
two  or  more  of  tliese  various  points  of  view  may  be  combined  in 
a  single  attack^  and  such  combinations  are  common  enough  in 
rationalistic  literature.  They  sustain  and  diversify  the  study  of 
Christian  evidences  on  the  negative  side,  but  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  open  to  a  counter-attack  on  the  apoh)getic 
iide.  To  employ  them  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  chai^d  with 
arbitrary  reconstruction  of  history,  with  fanciful  theories,  and 
baseless  assumptions.  In  this  way  the  real  point  at  issue  is 
disgniseil ;  and  miracles  are  supposed  to  have  been  matle 
credible,  l)eeause  all  the  secrets  of  human  credulity  have  not 
been  fathomed, 

*  8tiijematvu*al  EeUgion '  ia  not  liable  to  any  such  reproaches. 
Its  author  keeps  cai-efully  to  the  work  of  demolition,  without 
troubling  himself  to  explain  how  ihe  etlifie©  he  is  battering 
down  was  built  up.  He  neither  discusses  tlie  origin  of  Chris- 
tianityi  nor  speculates  alx>nt  what  suggested  the  stories  witli 
which  its  early  history  has  been  adorned.  Contending  solely 
that  miracles  neither  did  nor  ooidd  hap^ien,  he  devotes  nearly 
half  a  volume  to  the  a  priwi  argument  against  their  abstmct 
|M)8sibility,  and  tlie  rest  of  tlie  work  to  discrediting  the  historical 
value  of  the  New  Testament  books  commonly  quoted  aa  the 
evidence  of  eye-witneast^s  or  eontempomries  to  the  miracles  of 
Josns  and  of  his  immediate  disciplea.  In  this  second  branch  of 
die  enquiry  the  old  objection  derive<l  fri>m  discre|}ancie5  lietween 
the  various  narratives  is  duly  emphasisetl ;  but  far  more  space 
goes  to  tlie  literary  argument,  to  the  absence  of  such  early 
references  in  writers  of  known  date  as  would  prove  our  canonical 
Gospels  lo  be  the  work  of  competent  authorities  for  the  events 
they  rcconl  Here  the  author  takes  rank  as  an  original  en- 
quirer; and  like  Colenso^  he  won  the  right  to  be  heard  where 
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his  rationalist  predecessors  met  with  little  attention,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  be  merely  popularising  the  results,  often 
unsound,  of  Continental  criticism.  What  Mr.  Cassels  did  in 
this  way  has  been  so  well  summed  up  by  Matthew  Arnold — 
certainly  not  a  very  favourable  judge — that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  illustrious  critic's  own  words : 

'  He  seems  to  have  looked  out  and  brought  together,  to  the 
best  of  his  powers,  every  extant  passage  in  which,  between  the 
year  70  and  the  year  170  of  our  era  a  writer  might  be  supposed 
to  be  quoting  one  of  our  Four  Grospels.  And  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  constantly  the  same  sort  of  variation  from  oar  Gospels, 
a  variation  inexplicable  in  men  quoting  from  a  real  Canon,  and 
quite  unlike  what  is  found  in  men  quoting  from  our  Four 
Gospels  later.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Old  Testament  too  is 
often  quoted  loosely.  True ;  but  it  is  also  quoted  exactly ;  and 
long  passages  of  it  are  thus  quoted.  It  would  be  nothing  if  our 
canonical  gospels  were  often  quoted  loosely,  if  long  passages 
from  them,  or  if  passages,  say,  of  two  or  three  verses  were  some- 
times quoted  exactly.  But  from  writers  before  Irenaeus  not  one 
such  passage  from  our  canonical  Gospels  can  be  produced  so 
quoted.  And  the  author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion,"  by  bringing 
all  the  alleged  quotations  forward,  has  proved  it.  .  .  .  We  call 
him  a  learned  and  exact  writer  from  the  diligence  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  conducted  this  investigation.  His  construing 
of  Greek  and  Latin  may  leave  something  to  be  desired.  His 
rejection  of  evidence  which  does  not  suit  his  purpose  makes  him 
...  an  untrustworthy  guide.  .  .  .  But  his  point  he  has 
proved.  No  fineness  of  accomplishment,  no  pursuit  of  the 
author  into  side-issues,  no  discrediting  of  him  in  these,  will 
avail  to  shake  his  establishment  of  his  main  position,  where  the 
facts  are  for  him  and  he  has  collected  them  with  pertinacious 
industry  and  completeness.'  * 

*  *  God  and  the  Bible,'  pp.  222-5.  I  venture  to  think  that,  on  this  point, 
Matthew  Arnold's  opinion  carries  more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  who  tells  us  that  *Lightfoot  oonvioted  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Beligion  of  so  many  mistakes  that  the  value  of  the  book  was  almost  destroyed ' 
(*  History  of  Modem  England/  Vol.  m.,  p.  425).  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Paul 
that  the  value  of  an  important  work  is  not  destroyed  by  incidental  blunders, 
however  gross.  On  this  same  page  he  says  that  *  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwiok  applied 
the  historic  process  of  investigation  to  moral  philosophy  in  his  Methods  of 
Ethics.'    For  a  random  statement  this  is  peculiarly  unlucky.     Sidgwiok 
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Wten  Arnold  censupes  our  author  for  rejeedag  '  evidence 
which  does  not  suit  his  purpoae,'  he  says,  I  believe,  no  more 
than  wh&t  Dr,  Lightfoot  had  ahready  made  good.  But  this, 
according  to  him,  is  a  side-issue,  leaving  the  main  point  un- 
affected*  What  has  been  proved,  mofeover^  is  in  bis  opinion 
le^ss  important  than  most  people  believed »  In  thb  he  seems  to 
have  been  right.  A  general  agreement  now  prevails  among 
critics  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  when  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  took  final  shape,  they  incorporate  written  material 
dating  from  not  long  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  although  certainly  not  by  the  Apostle  John,  and 
otherwise  of  little  historical  value,  was  written  rather  early  iu 
the  sec«iud  century.  But  u>  put  the  Gospels  uo  higher  up  than 
this  is  so  utterly  to  ruin  their  authority  as  attestatioQg  df 
miraauluus  events  that  the  de*luctioa  Grom  the  extreme  conteu- 
lious  of  *  Supemattiral  Beligion  '  remains  of  comparatively  little 
ooiiie(|ue[ice.  Books  like  this  really  teU  on  pubUc  opinion  by 
re-6ditiiig,  so  to  speak,  the  argutuents  of  older  rationalists,  which 
have  in  fact  never  been  answered,  but  for  whose  extinction  the 
word  of  the  ofiBcial  apolpgists  is  apt  to  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
warrant. 

Thus,  then,  the  labours  of  his  predecessoiB  supplied  Mr, 
Cassels  with  a  strong  case  against  the  New  Testament  Canon 
Vi,%  evidence  for  the  supernatural ;  and  he  made  that  case  some- 
what stronger  by  his  new  method  of  (iomparing  the  Gospel-text 
afl  we  have  it  with  the  references  in  patristic  literature ;  but  he 
verstated  and  so  injured  bis  ease  by  an  arbitrary  system  of 
authenticating  inconvenient  evidence.  His  a  prwri  ai^u- 
mant  against  miracles  errs  in  the  same  way  by  overstatement — 
a  fault  not  peculiar  to  this  writer.  Not  content  with  showing 
[liat  miracles  are  highly  improbable,  ha  will  have  it  that  they 
nm  impossible,  quoting  Mill  to  the  effect  that  what  contradicts 
a  complete  induction  is  incredible.  What  we  call  laws  of 
nature  are  establislial  by  a  complete  induction  \  and  these,  no 
doubt,  would  not  be  lawn  if  they  could  be  violated.  But,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  justly  observes,  '  no  such  law  of  nature  as  Mill 
describes  has  been  or  can  be  ettablished  against  the  Christian 

&0loriai]il J  h«ld  ftloof  from  Iha  hLitorie  Eueibod ;  and  tb«t»  Ij  no  Ira^  of 
III  «iiplojtn«nt  in  tlie  vrark  n«tn«dp  which  li  devdoptd  on  purely  dtileotfoal 
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miracles ; '  ^  and  we  have  seen  that  this  was  Mill's  opinion  also, 
although  personally  he  disbelieved  in  miracles.  Their  possi- 
bility, for  any  particular  reasoner,  depends  very  much  on  his 
belief  about  God.  On  this  point  Mr.  Cassels  is  not  so  clear 
as  could  be  wished.  His  theological  expressions  are  ordinarily 
those  of  commonplace  theism.  We  hear  about  a  'Supreme 
Being '  who  *  governs  the  universe/  a  *  good  providence,'  who 
'  controls  our  slightest  actions,'  who  is  *  beneficent,'  *  wise,' 
'  merciful,'  etc. ;  * — language  justly  characterised  by  Matthew 
Arnold  as  '  a  string  of  platitudes.' '  All  this  might  be  supposed 
to  imply  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity.  Such  a  Deity  is 
assumed  by  Dr.  Mozley,  whose  defence  of  miracles  the  first  part 
of  *  Supernatural  Eeligion '  keeps  throughout  in  view,  with  the 
admission  on  his  part  that,  while  recommending  itself  to  reason, 
this  assumption  is  derived  from  revelation.  Of  course  Mozley 
gives  away  his  case  completely  by  such  an  admission ;  and  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  whole  argument  resolves  itself  into  a 
vicious  circle.  Certain  credentials  are  produced  to  prove  the 
fact  of  a  revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  acknowledged 
that. without  the  revelation  the  credentials  would  be  incredible. 
Now,  had  Mr.  Cassels  been  writing  merely  as  a  controversialist, 
merely  as  one  concerned  to  lay  bare  the  fallacies  of  his  opponent, 
he  need  only  have  noted  Mozley's  admission  without  expressing 
his  own  opinion  as  to  its  objective  necessity.  But  he  is  not 
content  to  take  up  such  a  guarded  attitude ;  he  evidently  agrees 
that  for  the  divine  personality  there  is  no  proof  but  that  very 
revelation  which  he  rejects.  And  as  if  to  remove  the  last  sus- 
picion of  ambiguity,  he  points  out  the  very  same  fallacy  in 
Mansel's  theology,  with  the  same  frank  rejection,  for  his  own 
part,  of  its  fundamental  assumption.  'The  impossibility,'  he 
contends, '  of  conceiving  God  as  He  is,  which  is  rightly  insisted 
upon,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  assuming  His  personality 
.  .  .  totally  excludes  such  an  assumption.'  * 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  this  confusion  back  to  its 
source.  It  arises  from  Herbert  Spencer's  pretended  reconcilia- 
tion of  religion  with  science.     We  have  here  in  a  form  at  once 

>  Op.  ctt.,  p.  44. 

«  *  Supernatural  Religion/  Vol.  II.,  p.  492. 

*  *  God  and  the  Bible,'  p.  16. 

*  •  Supernatural  Religion,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  73. 
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more  meagre  and  mom  cluniBy  the  same  blend  of  theism, 
pantheism,  and  agnosticism  that  infests  the  introduction  to 
'  First  Principles/  only  with  the  theistic  element  brought  out 
in  bolder  relief. 

At  the  same  time  the  weakness  of  the  anthor's  metaphysica 
must  not  interfere  with  our  appiTeciation  of  the  gtx>d  work  done  in 
the  hidtoricaJ  chapters  of  his  general  argument  againat  miracles. 
Here  it  is  well  shown  that  if  in  one  way  miracles  transgress  the 
order  of  nature,  in  another  way  they  re-enter  it  as  olyects  of 
belief,'  being  the  inevitable  products  of  ignorance  and  anpersti- 
tion.  So  ijiterpretedj  t!ie  Gospel  mimcles  take  their  place  in  a 
vast  continuous  ciin^nt»  particularly  characteriging  periods  of 
religious  excitement,  and  emerging  whenever  the  conditions  of 
their  presentation  are  fulfilled, 

'  Suj^ernatnral  Eeligion'  reached  a  second  edition  a  few 
months  after  its  publication,  and  a  sixtli  edition  five  years  later, 
in  1879.  That  such  a  ponderous  and  expensive  work  should 
sell  so  well  strikingly  illuslmt'Cs  the  warm  interest  of  the 
jioventies  in  religious  coutroversy  of  the  freest  kind,  and  also 
their  power  of  serious  and  sustained  application. 

But  neither  then  nor  at  any  other  time  has  English  ration- 
alism been  represented  by  another  sucli  huge  iron*clad  as  this. 
With  so  many  periodicals  tlm)\%Ti  open  to  freethinking  con- 
tributors, the  small  torpedo-craft  of  journalism  naturally  fur- 
njsbed  the  latgest  and  moat  eflFective  contingent  to  its  forces. 
Nor  as  a  rule  did  miracles  and  Biblical  criticism  receive  much 
attention  for  several  years  to  come.  It  was  felt  that  tt>  examine 
the  problems  ccjnnected  with  historical  religion  from  the  nega- 
tive side  was  superfluous  if  the  metaphysical  assumptions  on 
which  historical  belief  rested  could  be  successfully  impugned. 
Thus  the  oontfoversy  passed  from  the  hands  of  scholars  to  the 
hands  of  men  of  science  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  long  time 
to  oome  the  cause  of  rationalism  became  identified  in  popular 
opinion  with  the  methods  and  results  of  physical  researclL 


A  period  of  plain  speaking  now  be^an  which  must  have 
satisfied  Mr.  Morley's  utmost  requirements.  Seven  weeks  from 
the  appearance  of  hia  chapter  on  'Boligious  Conformity' Pro- 
fesaor  Tyndall  delivered  his  famous  Belfast  Addn^  before  the 
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British  Association.  It  gives  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  philosophy  which  explains  physical  events  by 
mechanical  or  material  causes  as  distinguished  from  spiritual 
causes,  beginning  with  Democritus  and  coming  down  to  the 
speaker's  own  times.  More  particularly  the  atomic  theory, 
the  Darwinian  theory,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  psychology  of  in- 
herited mental  forms,  are  lucidly  expounded  and  placed  in  line 
with  the  happy  conjectures  of  Greek  thought,  with  the  further 
developments  of  Arabian  thought,  with  the  more  daring  specu- 
lations of  the  Benaissance,  with  all  that  the  Church  had  con- 
demned during  the  dark  period  of  its  European  ascendency. 
Nor  is  this  enough.  Passing  beyond  the  period  of  organic 
evolution,  as  the  completion  of  natural  law  we  are  led  on  to 
recognise  the  necessary  derivation  of  the  first  beginnings  of  life 
from  the  spontaneous  combination  of  its  inoiganic  elements.  At 
no  point  can  supernatural  interference  with  the  causal  chain  be 
permitted.  '  We  claim,  and  we  shall  wrest  from  theology,  the 
entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory.'  ^  '  I  discern  in  matter,' 
exclaims  the  speaker, '  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
life.' '  FeeUng  must  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  on  the  domain 
of  knowledge.  '  We  should  resist  at  all  hazards  the  attempts 
made  in  the  past,  and  now  repeated,  to  found  upon  this  elemental 
bias  of  man's  nature  a  system  which  should  exercise  despotic 
sway  over  his  intellect.  .  .  .  We  fought  and  won  our  battle 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  should  we  doubt  the  issue  of  another 
conflict  with  our  broken  foe  ?  *  ^ 

Both  in  the  Belfast  Address  and  elsewliere  Tyndall  was 
careful  to  repudiate  the  charge  of  materialism.  A  materialist 
claims  absolute  knowledge,  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves. 
But  like  his  friends  and  intellectual  comrades,  Huxley  and 
Spencer,  the  illustrious  physicist  disclaimed  all  such  know- 
ledge. States  of  consciousness  and  molecular  movements  are 
alike  mere  phenomena,  symbols  of  a  hidden  reality.  Science 
has  a  right  to  say  that  '  thought,  as  exercised  by  us,  has  its 
correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain.'  *  But  the  association, 
however  intimate,  remains  unexplained  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  faculties,  inexplicable.  Such  subtle  distinctions, 
however,  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  man   in  the 

»  *  Pragmenta  of  Science,'  Vol.  11.,  p.  199. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  193.  »  Pp.  198-9.  *  P.  87. 
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Street,  for  whom  Tyndall  and  his  school  wen?  then,  and  have 
ever  since  continued  to  be,  unqualified  materialists.  Perhaps 
the  most  highly  instructed  of  their  theological  opponents  were 
equally  stupid ;  at  any  rate,  from  whatever  cause,  they  fell  into 
the  same  erron  To  them  any  negation  of  their  religious  beliefs, 
whether  idealist  or  materialist,  was  equally  offensive ;  and  the 
inducement  must  have  been  strong  to  fasten  on  it  the  most 
offensive  mcknanie  they  could  find. 

The  Belfast  Address  raised  a  storm  of  opprobrium,  and 
was  publicly  denounced  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchs  of  Ireland,  They  had  better  have  let  it 
alone*  Tyndall  retorted  with  an  '  Apology,'  in  which  the  anti- 
clerical not©  is  still  more  distinctly  sounded  than  in  the  Address 
itself,  *  Looking/  he  exclaims,  *  at  what  I  must  regard  as  the 
extravagances  of  the  religious  world ;  at  the  very  inadequate  and 
foolish  notions  entertained  by  the  majority  of  our  authorised 
r^igious  teachers ;  at  the  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  good 
men  over  things  unworthyj  if  I  may  say  it  without  discourtesy, 
of  the  attention  of  enlightened  heathens ;  the  fight  about  the 
frippmes  of  Ritualism,  and  the  verbal  quibbles  of  the  Athanasian 
Cteed ;  the  forcing  on  the  public  view  of  the  Montigny  Pilgrim- 
ages; the  dating  of  historic  epochs  from  the  definition  of  tha 
Immaculate  Conception ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Divine  Glories 
of  the  Sacred  Heart— standing  in  the  midst  of  these  chimeras^ 
which   astound  all  thinking  man,  it  did  not  appear  to  me 

^ extravagant  to  claim  tolerance  for  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
statement  of  more  reasonable  views.' ^  And  he  proceeds  to 
Ijbow  by  facts,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  at  the  end 
m  the  preceding  chapter,  bow  blighting  is  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  culture  of  physical  science, 
A  paper  by  Professor  Huxley  on  'Animal  Automatism/ 
read  before  the  same  meeting  of  the  British  Association  that 
bad  been  inaugurated  by  Tyndall's  Address,  and  subsequently 
printed  in  one  of  the  autumn  numbers  of  the  'Fortnightly 
Beview  *  for  1S74,  caused  a  stUl  greater  sensation  in  tha  philo« 
sophical  world.  Descartes  and  his  followers  had  taught  that  all 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  man,  were  automata  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  of  the  word — that  b  to  say,  nothing  more  than 
exceedingly  complicated  mechanisms,  whose  actions,  although 
*  *  Firifsuots  of  SoltticA/  VoL  IX,  p,  SOO. 
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performed  with  all  the  outward  symptoms  of  pleasure  and  pain^ 
are  nevertheless  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  trace  of  con- 
sciousness. This  hypothesis,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
without  some  support  from  facts  in  the  physiological  history  of 
the  lower  animals  and  even  of  man.  '  If  by  some  accident  a 
man's  spinal  cord  is  divided  his  limbs  are  paralysed,  so  far 
as  his  volition  is  concerned,  below  the  point  of  injuiy,'  and 
become  insensible  to  treatment  which,  before  the  lesion  took 
place,  would  have  caused  him  acute  pain.  'But  if  the  soles 
of  his  feet  were  tickled,  the  legs  would  be  drawn  up  just  as 
vigorously  as  they  would  have  been  before  the  injury.*  ^  And 
a  frog,  after  the  removal  of  two-thirds  of  its  brain,  will  perform 
combined  actions  of  extreme  complexity,  while  exhibiting  no 
powers  of  sensation  or  spontaneous  movement.  Nor  is  this 
condition  of  apparently  complete  insensibility  accompanied  by 
apparently  intelligent  actions  observed  only  in  the  frog  or  other 
lower  animals.  Huxley  quotes  the  case  of  a  French  sergeant 
whose  brain  was  injured  by  a  bullet-wound  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  afterwards  became  subject  to  periodical  disturbances 
of  a  singular  kind.  During  these  abnormal  periods  he  went 
through  a  routine  of  actions  with  the  precision  of  a  machine, 
but  also,  to  all  appearance,  with  no  more  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  doing  than  a  machine  possesses.' 

For  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  quoted,  Huxley  dissents 
from  the  Cartesian  theory  of  animal  insensibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  unlike  Descartes,  he  extends  the  theory  of  auto- 
matism to  man.  That  is  to  say,  he  considers  that  our  so-called 
voluntary  movements  are  not  the  effect  of  our  volitions,  but  of 
certain  molecular  changes  in  the  nervous  system  by  which 
those  volitions  are  accompanied.  Consciousness  is  not  an  actor 
but  merely  a  spectator  in  the  drama  of  life.  *  We  are  parts  of 
the  great  series  of  causes  and  effects  which,  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, composes  that  which  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be — 
the  sum  of  existence.*  ® 

The  theory  of  human  automatism — that  is  the  theory  that 
our  consciousness  has  no  power  over  our  actions — was  not 
enunciated  for  the  first  time  in  this  address.  It  will  be  found 
stated   in    Mr.   Shadworth    Hodgson's    'Theory  of    Practice/ 

*  Huxley's  *  Methods  and  Results/  p.  221. 
*  Op.  ciL,  pp.  226-34.  »  P.  244. 
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published  four  years  earlier,  as  the  prevailiug  physiological  \iew ; 
and  v^  Huxley  Mmaelf  mentions,  it  may  even  be  traced  back  to 
Leibiu2.  Tyudall,  it  may  be  observed,  refused  to  commit  him- 
self one  way  or  tbe  other.  He  is  '  miahle  to  imagijie  states  of 
cGusciousness  mterposad  between  the  molecules  of  the  brain, 
and  influencing  the  transfer  of  motion  among  the  molecules/ 
But  ha  findii  'the  production  of  consciousness  by  molecular 
motion  quite  as  inconceivable ;  *  and  rejecting  neither  result, 
relegates  the  whole  question  to  the  ultimate  mystery  of  mind** 

In  reference  to  ration^ism  this  view  of  consciousness  is  of 
iinportauce  primarily  from  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  de- 
terminism verms  fi^eewilL  If  we  accept  automatism,  there  is 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  an  end  to  the  doctrine  of  sin.  If 
by  me  is  meant  tny  consciousness,  and  if  this  has  no  power  to 
act  at  all,  aforiwri^  I  can  never  initiate  a  train  of  actions,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  a  free  i^nt  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  But 
supposing  automatism  to  be  refuted,  the  old  arguments  against 
freewill  will  remain  what  they  were  before,  and  are  in  no  way 
di^redited  by  its  failure, 

HuKley  foramw,  what  Indeed  speedily  proved  tnie,  that  his 
theory  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by  the  clergy,  but  he 
deprecated  their  wrath  on  the  plea  that  such  religious  thinkers 
aa  Leibniz,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Hartley,  had  held  sub- 
stantially the  same  view.  His  opponents  however,  being  neia*ly 
all  Catholics — Boman  or  Anglican — ^might  fairly  have  retorted 
tlrnt  true  religion  was  not  responsible  for  the  inconsistencies  of 
heretics,  Pre<lestination  had  been  thoroughly  beaten  out  of  the 
^eld;  and  all  who  held  that  sinners  would  suffer  in  a  future 
life  held  also  that  their  punishment  would  be  a  just  i^tribution 
for  ains  freely  committed.  If  there  was  no  freedom  in  the 
tnnsoendeatid  sense  this  whole  doctrine  fell  to  pieces,  and 
some  other  basis  than  the  sense  of  sin  must  be  found  for 
Christianity. 

The  danger  to  religion  did  not  end  with  the  new  support 
given  by  physical  science  to  the  law  of  universal  causation. 
Automatism  threatened  not  ouly  the  Qitholic  thec^  of  im- 
mortality, but  immortality  itself.  A  psychic  life  constituted 
by  molecular  actions  could  not  survive  their  cessation.  I  say 
cunsUtuted  lather  than  caused,  in  order  to  anticipate  a  possible 
*  *  Fnpiutita  of  Scienott,'  Vol  TI.,  p.  t94. 
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evasion.  Granting  Huxley's  contention,  it  may  be  urged  that 
consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  product  of  nervous  states ; 
it  may  be  merely  their  accompaniment.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  so  &r  at  least  as  the  religious 
interest  is  concerned.  For  what  we  call  soul  or  personality 
implies  a  very  complex  combination  of  mental  elements ;  and, 
on  the  physiological  theory,  that  combination  at  least  is  a 
function  of  the  underlying  material  combinations,  reflecting 
their  modifications,  deranged  by  their  disorder,  going  to  pieces 
when  they  are  dissolved. 

Huxley  repelled  the  charge  of  fatalism  on  the  plea  that 
necessity  has  '  a  logical  and  not  a  physical  foundation ;  *  ^  and 
that  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  freewill  is  doing  what  we  like. 
But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  whatever  other  responsibilities  it 
leaves  us,  destroys  responsibility  towards  our  Creator,  assuming 
there  to  be  one.  And  he  repels  the  charge  of  materialism  by 
professing  himself  ^  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  the  existence 
of  matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to  picture  that  existence.' ' 
But  calling  the  body  a  group  of  qrmbols,  or  whatever  other 
formula  agnostic  idealism  may  prefer,  will  not  alter  the  depend- 
ence of  our  mind  on  the  int^rity  of  that  group.  And  this  is 
what  automatism,  no  less  than  materialism,  in  its  turn  symbolises 
for  religion. 

In  addition  to  the  charges  of  fatalism  and  materialism, 
Huxley  anticipates  and  repels  the  charge  of  atheism.  On  this 
point  his  language  becomes  rather  violent,  and  even  illogical. 
'  The  problem  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence,'  he  assures  us, 
'  seems  to  me  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor  powers ; ' ' 
adding  that, '  of  aU  the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  occasion 
to  read,  the  demonstrations  of  these  [?  those]  philosophers  who 
tell  us  all  about  the  nature  of  God  would  be  the  worst,  if  they 
were  not  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  the 
philosophers  who  try  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God.'  *  There 
seems  to  be  a  suggestion  that  to  deny  the  existence  of  God 
involves  the  obligation  of  solving  the  problem  of  existence. 
In  reality  it  involves  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  who  rejects 
one  solution  of  a  problem  is  not  for  that  reason  obliged  to  find 
another  solution,  and  none  should  see  this  more  clearly  than 

>  '  Methods  and  BeBults/  p.  245. 
'  JM.  *  Ibid.  *  Ilnd. 
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the  professed  ^noatia  Many  worthy  aiirl  modest  people  dis- 
believe in  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil ;  and  if  it  were 
desirable  to  mark  them  off  as  a  class,  they  mighty  consiEtently 
with  the  pmprietied  of  language,  be  called  adiabolists ;  but  they 
are  not  therefore  bound  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  They 
might  even  go  the  length  of  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
devil  without  incurring  the  charge  of  outrageous  abdnrdity.  It 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  facts  usualiy  alleged  on 
behalf  of  his  existence  admitted  of  some  easier  explanation. 
The  otJy  differenoe  between  their  case  and  the  case  of  the  philo- 
sophers so  contemptuously  referred  to  by  Huxley  is  that  the  word 
devil,  as  ordinarily  used,  admits  of  only  one  meaning,  whereas  the 
word  Ood  admits  of  many.  Our  judgment  as  to  the  good  sense 
of  those  who  *  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  no  Gbd/  must 
surely  depend  on  the  particular  meaning  they  attach  to  the 
divine  name.  To  some  of  us  the  affirmation  that  there  is  a 
God,  but  that  nothing  can  be  known  about  him,  may  seem  the 
most  senseless  babble  of  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whetlier  Huxley  extended 
his  summary  condemnation  of  reasoned  atheism  to  a  celebrated 
lectniB  on  *  Body  and  Mind/  delivered  before  the  Sunday  L^ture 
Society  on  Kovember  1,  1874,  and  printed  as  an  article  in  the 
*  Fortnightly  Eeview '  for  December  of  the  same  year.  In  that 
lecture  the  chief  results  of  modem  physiology  as  related  to 
psychology  are  lucidly  set  forth.  Among  others  the  leading 
propositions  laid  down  in  Huxley's  Address  on  *  Animal  Auto* 
matism'  are  repeated  and  enforced.  'If  anybody  says'^ — the 
lecturer  assures  his  audience — '  that  the  will  influences  matter, 
the  statement  is  not  untrue,  but  it  L%  nonsense.  .  *  .  The  oidy 
thing  which  influences  matter  is  the  position  or  the  motion  of 
surrounding  matter.  .  .  .  The  mind  is  a  stream  of  feelings 
which  runs  parallel  to  and  simultaaeous  with  that  particular 
part  of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  which  the  cerebrum  and  the 
nensory  tract  are  excited.'  ^  Bore  Huxley  left  off,  but  here  bis 
suooeisar  starts  a  new  train  of  thought.  He  asks,  '  is  there  a 
possible  existence  of  con^iciouBness  apart  from  a  nervous  system, 
of  mind  without  body?'"     ^fperience  does   not  present   na 
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with  any  instance  of  such  a  thing.  That  alone  would  not 
disprove  its  possibility.  Bat  the  fact  that  mind  and  brain 
are  associated  in  a  definite  way  suggests  that  there  may  be 
a  reason  for  the  fact,  in  other  words,  that  it  may  be  ex- 
plained. And  if  the  connexion  were  explained,  science  would 
have  given  a  practical  proof  that  there  is  no  mind  without 
a  brain. 

Such  an  explanation  is  suggested  in  the  lecture.  Let  us 
suppose  that  consciousness  itself  is  the  fundamental  reality, 
that  what  we  call  matter  is  merely  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
mind,  that  our  sensations  are  tiie  effects  produced  on  us  by 
other  animated  things.  Then  we  should  look  on  the  ultimate 
elements  of  matter  as  representing  for  us  the  ultimate  elements 
of  feeling,  while  the  highest  forms  of  consciousness  would  be 
built  up  out  of  these,  and  would  be  visibly  exhibited  in  their 
complexity  by  the  complicated  structure  of  the  brain«  Were 
this  so  the  supposition  of  mind  without  brain  would  be  self- 
contradictory,  or  at  least  a  negation  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature. 

Can  we  then  suppose  that  a  physical  organisation  of  mind 
exists  under  forms  inaccessible  to  our  senses?  The  lecturer 
says.  No :  '  the  physical  world  is  made  up  of  atoms  and  ether, 
there  is  no  room  in  it  for  ghosts.'  ^  Or  again,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  universe  constitutes  a  vast  brain,  with  a  conscious 
mind  as  its  underlying  reality  ?  But  this  question  also  must 
be  met  with  a  negative.  'For  we  found  that  the  particular 
organisation  of  the  brain  which  enables  its  action  to  run 
parallel  with  consciousness  amounts  to  this — that  disturbances 
run  along  definite  channels,  and  that  two  disturbances  which 
occur  together  establish  links  between  the  channels  along  which 
they  run,  so  that  they  naturally  occur  together  again.  I  think 
it  will  be  clear  to  everyone  that  these  are  not  characteristics  of 
the  great  interplanetary  spaces.'  A  brain  so  vast  that  the  stars 
bore  to  it  such  a  relation  as  the  component  molecules  bear  to 
our  brains  could  neither  know  anything  about  us  nor  affect  us 
by  its  volitions.  A  brain  so  far  oflf  as  to  be  invisible  could  only 
affect  us  by  its  weight. 

The  conclusion  is  that  in  time  we  may  expect  to  find  as 
good  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  God  as  we  have  now  of 
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th©  non-existence  of  a  planet  between  the  earth  and  Venus  as 
large  as  either  of  them  J 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  docnment  was  William 
Kiiigdon  Clifford,  a  brilliant  yoimg  Cambridge  mathematician, 
Profesaor  of  Applied  Mathematics  at  University  College*  London, 
since  1871.  Hia  father,  an  Exeter  booksellerj  had  dealt  largely 
in  devotional  literatm'e,  and  was  attached  to  High  Church 
iuterenSts**  Cliffortl  himself  grew  up  a  devout  Anglican^  and 
i-emained  so  until  after  taking  his  degree  in  1867,  studying 
Aquiuas,  and  supporting  Catholic  theology  by  scientific  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  he  sought  for  the  ultimate  ground  of 
religious  belief  in  a  special  faculty,  that  is  to  say  by  the  method 
of  mysticisnL  What  first  brought  him  to  part  with  his  early 
religions  beliefs  was  apparently  the  acceptance  of  Evolutionism 
as  taught  by  Darwin  and  Spencer;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
study  of  Maz2im*s  \^Titing8  indoctrinated  him  with  advanced 
political  views*  More  than  any  other  English  philosophic 
rationalist  he  combined  the  an ti -clerical  passion  of  Continental 
republicanism  with  the  theoretical  i-epudiation  of  all  theology 
^fB  simply  untrue;  and  his  experience  of  Southern  Europe, 
wben3  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  especially  in  Spain,  convinced 
him  that  the  influence  of  the  lloman  Catholic  priesthood  made 
for  lawless  violence  and  dishonesty  as  well  as  for  political 
tyi-anny. 

It  is  moreover  pretty  evident  that  Clifford  did  not  limit  his 
animoaity  to  the  Soman  Church,  but  extended  it  to  the  ritualist 
movement  in  England,  witli  wliiein  as  a  former  Angb'can,  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  from  witliin.  *A  revival  of 
any  form  of  aacerdotal  Christianity '  would,  he  liolds,  be  an 
appalling  calamity  for  the  human  race,"  And  therefore  all 
attempts  at  reconstructing  theology  in  any  form  were  to  be  at 
onoe  denounced  and  exposed.  Such  beliefs  are  '  the  slender 
remnant  of  &  system  which  has  made  its  red  mark  on  history, 
and  stfll  lives  to  threaten  mankind ; '  '  the  seed  of  tliat  awful 
plague  whicli  has  destroyed  two  civilisations,  and  but  barely 

«  qp,  ett,  pp.  ^-8. 
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failed  to  slay  such  promise  of  good  as  is  now  struggling  to  live 
among  men.'  ^ 

A  priest,  properly  so  called,  is  a  person  who  lays  claim  to 
a  magical  character  and  powers ; '  and  that  alone,  whatever 
religion  he  professes,  should  stamp  him  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  '  Sacerdos  semper  vMque  et  omnibus  inimiciteJ  *Keep 
yowr  children  away  from  tJie  priest  or  he  vnllm^iketfiem  the  enemies 
of  mAinkind!  ^  But  quite  apart  from  his  malignant  influence, 
there  are  such  things  as  mischievous  religious  beliefs,  not  to  be 
taught  at  all  by  priest  or  layman.  Among  these  ClifiFord 
mentions  'three  doctrines  which  find  very  wide  acceptance 
among  our  countrymen  at  the  present  day:  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  of  eternal  punishments.' 
These  'are  taught  broadcast  and  without  shame  in  denomi- 
national schools.'  Therefore  'we  must  tell  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  that  if  God  holds  all  mankind  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  if  he  has  visited  on  the  innocent  the  punishment 
of  the  gmlty,  if  he  is  to  torture  any  single  soul  for  ever,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  worship  him.'  * 

There  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  Clifford 
in  his  complete  rejection  of  theological  beliefs  was  influenced  to 
any  extent  by  his  opinions  about  the  mischievous  effects  due  to 
priestly  domination.  His  destructive  inferences,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  seem  to  me  much  more  logically  worked  out  than  the 
various  compromises  in  which  contemporary  agnosticism  wa« 
content  to  rest.  Nor  was  his  position  a  new  one  among  the 
highest  English  intellects ;  the  new  thing  was  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  give  it  such  resonant  expression.  The  early 
Benthamites  were  for  the  most  part  not  less  uncompromising  in 
their  atheism ;  and  Grote  in  particular  believed  like  him  that 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  had  been  a  terrible  misfortune 
to  the  world.  But  Crete's  social,  political,  and  even  literary 
position  would  have  been  made  impossible  by  the  1  publication 
of  such  views  at  any  time  under  his  own  name.  The  Broad 
Church  manifesto  had  to  intervene  before  complete  freedom 
could  be  realised.  Nor,  of  course,  was  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment alone  sufficient  to  secure  it.  The  Vatican  Decrees,  the 
Papal  machinations  abroad  for  the  destruction  of  national  unity 
and  freedom,  the  spread  of  Eitualism  at  home,  and  the  agitation 
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roused  by  tbe  Education  Act  of  1870.  oil  contributed  to  swell 
Uiat  mighty  wave  of  opinion  on  whoae  crest  Clifford  rod© 
triumphant  during  the  last  years  of  his  brief  career.  Finally 
for  him  personally  there  was  needefl  sucIj  an  oigaa  as  the 
*  Fortaightly  Review '  had  l:>ecome  under  Mr,  John  Morley's 
editorship,  and  such  an  academic  standing  as  he  enjoyeil  at  the 
Bentb&tnite  College  in  (Tower  Street,  the  .same  that  twenty -five 
years  earlier  had  sheltered  Francis  Newman's  heresie^i,  for  their 
time  even  more  daring  than  Clifford'.'*. 


Cliffonl  himself  liad  one  of  those  buoyant  temperaments 


*Th&t  ever  with  4  froUo  welcsome  took 
Tha  thundflf  uid  tlie  suDnhljie, 

Hot  Bubeeomiog  mea  Ih&l  sIfoto  with  Gods/ 


But  th**re  were  othei3  who,  though  like  him  they  accepted 
atlieism  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  modem  thtmght,  ex- 
perienced no  feeling  of  elation  or  relief  at  the  pnispect.  In  the 
very  same  year,  as  would  seem,  that  saw  the  appeamnce  of 
*Body  and  Mind/  a  younger  contemporary  of  it^  author  was 
wailing  in  private  over  his  failure  to  tinil  a  (t^kI  behind  nature. 
*  Never  in  the  history  of  man/  \m  wrote,  'has  so  temble  u 
calamity  Ijefallon  the  race  m  that  which  all  who  look  may  now 
liehold  advancing  as  a  ileluge,  black  with  destruction,  leaistleBs 
lis  night,  uprooting  our  most  clierishe^l  ht^tes,  engulfing  our 
most  precious  creeds,  and  burning  «>iu*  liigbest  life  in  mindless 
ilesolation.  Science,  whom  erstwliile  we  thought  a  very  Angel 
of  God,  pointiJig  to  that  great  barrier  of  Law,  .  .  ,  has  now^ 
herself  thrown  down  this  trusted  barrier;  the  flood-gates  of 
infidelity  are  open,  and  Atheism  overwhelming  is  upon  os/^ 
'  If  matter  and  force  have  been  eternal,  so  far  as  human  mind 
can  soar,  it  can  discover  no  need  of  a  superior  mind  to  explain 
the  varied  phenomena  of  existence,  .  .  .  Indications  are  returned 
from  tlie  infinite  voids  of  space  and  time  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded that  man%  intellig^oe,  with  all  its  noble  capacities 
for  love  and  admirationp  is  yet  alone — destitute  of  kith  or  kin 
in  all  this  universe  of  being/*    *  Far  from  being  able  to  agree 
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with  those  who  affirm  that  the  twilight  doctrine  of  the  **  new 
faith"  is  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  waning  splendour  of 
''  the  old/'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  with  this  virtual 
negation  of  God  the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveli- 
ness; .  .  .  and  when  I  think  at  times  ...  of  the  appalling 
contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once 
was  mine  and  the  lonely  mystery  as  now  I  find  it,  I  feel  the 
deepest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible.'  ^ 

The  writer  of  these  lugubrious  confessions,  John  Geoige 
Eomanes,  had,  like  Clifford,  been  brought  up  under  highly 
religious  influences.  The  son  of  a  clerical  professor  from 
Canada,  and  imbued  with  Evangelical  ideas  at  Cambridge,  he 
had  at  first  intended  to  take  orders,  and  had  won  the  Bumey 
prize  by  an  essay  (advocating  the  orthodox  view)  on  *  Christian 
Prayer  and  General  Laws'  in  1873.  But  he  had  already 
adopted  the  Darwinian  theory;  and  the  study  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  '  First  Principles '  made  a  speedy  end  of  his  religious 
beliefs.  Strangely  enough,  the  question  which  proved  so  decisive 
with  Cliflford  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  Although 
a  professional  biologist,  engrossed  through  life  with  problems  of 
nervous  function  and  comparative  intelligence,  Bomanes  does 
not  seem  to  have  asked  himself,  how  is  mind  possible  without 
a  nervous  system  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  did  ask  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  Clifford  in  the  least,  and  that 
was  whether  the  external  world  presents  marks  of  having  been 
designed  by  a  ci-eative  intelligence.  The  work  on  theism  wliieh 
Romanes  seems  to  have  composed  in  1874,  and  which  he 
published  some  years  later  under  the  name  of  'A  Candid 
Examination  of  Theism,  by  Physicus,'  is  entirely  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  this  question,  and  concludes  with  a  slightly 
qualified  denial.  The  '  Examination '  covers  the  same  ground 
as  llill's  '  Essay  on  Theism,'  but  the  essential  parts  were  written 
before  its  publication.  On  reading  Mill,  however,  Bomanes 
added  a  criticism  of  his  defence  of  Paley's  argimient ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mill  staked  the  credibility  of 
theism  entirely  on  such  evidence  as  the  structure  of  living 
organisms  supplied;  and  that  while  admitting  the  destructive 
effect  of  Darwin's  hypothesis — supposing  it  to  be  verified — on 
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ihe  teleological  ai^ument,  he  put  natuial  selection  aside  as  un- 
proved and  highly  improbable.  Now  the  striking  part  of  what 
liomanes  says  in  answer  to  Mill  is  that  though  himself  a 
Darwinian,  he  does  not  insist  on  the  truth  of  natural  selection* 
Wliat  he  contends  for  is  that  the  general  fact  of  evolution,  quite 
apart  from  its  cause,  has  been  proved;  and  that  this  fact  of 
itself  sufficea  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  intelligent  design  in 
plants  and  animals.^  For  those  stmctures  to  which  Paley  and 
his  school  would  point  as  exhibiting  the  most  obvious  appear- 
ance of  having  been  purposely  adajited  to  particular  ends« 
certAinly  did  not  leave  the  hands  of  the  Creator  as  we  now 
see  thorn,  but  have  grown  by  a  long  series  of  gradual  modifi- 
cations from  other  structurea  adapted  to  entirely  different 
purpofl68.  For  instance — ^if  I  may  venture  to  supply  a  couple 
of  examples  where  none  are  given — the  lungs  of  air-breathing 
animals  are  evolved  from  the  swim-bladder  of  their  aquatic 
ancestors ;  and  the  hand,  which  is  an  ot;gan  of  prehenaion,  has 
been  evolved  from  an  organ  of  locomotion.  Acconlingly  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  described  aa  created  for  Uieir  actual 
functions. 

In  my  opinion  Romanes  somewhat  weakens  the  force  of  his 
argument  by  putting  it  in  the  fomi  that  adaptations  are  pra- 
iiuced  by  law.  We  did  not  need  the  general  theory  of  evolution 
to  teach  us  tJiat.  It  has  lung  been  known  that  the  bodies 
suppjsed  to  exhibit  such  obvious  marks  of  intelligent  design 
have  in  fact  been  evolved  by  natural  law  from  a  compaiutively 
shapeless  genu.  That  is  to  say,  the  organic  molecules  build 
ihtunselves  up  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  properties  into  tho 
perfect  adult  organism,  provided  with  a  complete  macMnery  for 
self-nmintan«Qce  and  self*propagation.  And  the  teleohigistSi 
so  far  foim  being  disconcerted  by  the  million-fold  repetition  of 
this  prooess,  enlaiged  on  it  as  the  supreme  instance  of  creative 
Intelligence.  What,  according  to  them,  proved  this  wi^  tlie 
collocation  of  the  molecule^»  the  mutual  adjustment  of  their 
positions  and  properties,  so  combined  as  to  converge  towards 
a  single  foreseen  end.  Tlius  the  theory  suggested  itself  tliat, 
assuming  evolution  to  be  a  universal  law*  it  bore  witness  to 
dedgn  in  just  the  same  way  as  embryonic  development.  The 
•Iniotiiiies  of  the  v^  earliest  living  beings  must  bave  been  00 
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arranged  that  the  processes  of  variation  and  heredity  resulted 
at  last  in  the  production  of  ourselves  and  of  the  creatures  among 
whom  we  live.  The  mechanical,  chemical,  and  even  vital  pro- 
perties of  matter  could  not,  acting  alone,  have  brought  about 
such  a  result.  They  were  merely  instruments  played  on  by 
intelligent  combination  and  guidance. 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  position  of  the  evolutionary  teleologist ; 
and  although,  in  my  opinion,  not  an  impregnable  position,  still 
it  is  one  that  Bomanes  has  not  entered  into  or  confionted. 
Admitting  what  he  calls  a  higher  teleology,  he  interprets  it  as 
an  argument  from  the  mere  existence  of  physical  law  and  order 
to  an  intelligent  First  Cause ;  taking  this  line  in  acknowledged 
reference  to  Professor  Baden  Powell,^  for  whom  the  order  of 
nature  had  been  the  sole  proof  of  theism.  As  against  eighteenth- 
century  atheism  it  is,  he  thinks,  conclusive ;  and  personally  he 
would  have  been  convinced  by  it  but  for  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy  of  force.  Natural  law  and  order  have  now  been 
explained  as  corollaries  from  the  persistence  of  force,  after  a 
method  set  forth  in  'First  Principles,'  and  therefore  it  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption  to  explain  them  .by  the  intervention  of 
a  personal  Grod. 

On  this  point  Bomanes  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  at  fault. 
First  of  all  he  adopts  Spencer's  strange  confusion  between  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  constancy  of  the  natural  pro- 
perties of  matter.*  Then  he  assumes,  what  is  not  the  case,  that 
the  fact  of  there  being  specific  energies  inherent  in  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  (allowing  it  to  be  a  fact)  can  be  deduced 
from  the  theory  of  conservation,®  which,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
those  energies  as  given.  And,  finally,  he  confounds  the  idea 
of  order  with  the  idea  of  law.  A  law  of  nature  is  a  uniformity 
of  coexistence,  succession,  or  resemblance.  In  reference  to  the 
production  of  phenomena,  laws  mean  simple  tendencies,  realising 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  conditions.  The  order 
of  nature  means  the  coexistence  of  a  number  of  material  systems, 
maintaining  their  equilibrium  as  against  their  mutual  disturb- 
ances, and  the  recurrence  of  certain  changes  in  the  internal 
relations  of  each  system,  or  in  the  relation  of  the  systems  to  one 
another,  at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  according  to  a  fixed  principle 
of  succession.     Every  order  that  we  know  of  is  a  concrete  fact, 
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id  has  no  more  than  the  provisiotial  stabitit j  beloDgmg  to  aU 
facta.  That  combinatioEa  poaseedng  a  certd^n  stability  should 
emerge  and  continue  to  exist  for  more  or  less  protracted  perioda, 
is  not  strange  when  we  consider  that  out  of  the  infinite  number 
of  combinations  formed  by  the  play  of  natural  forces,  some  must 
exhibit  the  conditions  n^e^sary  for  self-maintenance  against  the 
forces  which  make  for  their  destruction.  Lucretius  and  the 
eighteenth-century  atheists  on  whom  Romanes  looks  down  so 
scornfully,  were  quite  aware  of  this  law,  and  used  it  to  rebut 
the  arguments  of  contemporary  theologians.  The  discovery 
of  Ibe  conservation  of  energy  has  given  greater  definiteness  to 
our  conceptions ;  but  it  has  made  the  order  of  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  laws  of  nature,  something  much  less 
abiding  than  before.  It  has  aasiu^ed  us  that  human  life,  and 
indeed  all  life  on  the  earth's  surface,  must  eventually  come 
to  an  end. 

Because  Bomanes  used  bad  arguments  it  does  not  follow 
that  Baden  Powell's  case  for  theism  was  a  good  one.  No  more 
is  proved  than  that  there  are  constant  resemblances  and 
difierences,  coexistences  and  successions,  in  the  material  world. 
Season  consists  in  the  recognition  of  that  great  fact.  We  con- 
ceive, affirm,  deny,  and  infer,  because  we  remember,  identify, 
and  discriminate.  But  to  recognise  is  not  to  create;  on  the 
contrary  the  subjective  activity  seems  to  postulate  an  objective 
reali^  of  older  date  than  itself  Besides,  an  aboriginal  intelli- 
gence cannot  be  conceived  without  states  of  consciousness 
i^ted  to  one  another  as  like  and  unlike.  Now  on  Baden 
Powell's  principle,  £hese  would  have  to  be  explained  by 
ascending  to  a  remoter  reason,  and  wo  Quad  infinitum. 

With  such  emotional  cra^dngs  for  religious  belief  and  such 
very  confused  ideas  about  scientific  philosophy  joined  to  a  total 
ignorance  of  history,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bomanes  even- 
tually returned  to  his  early  creed.  His  '  Candid  Examination ' 
interests  us  solely  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  as  illustrating  the 
tendency  to  complete  atheism  which  Herbert  Spencer's  Un- 
knowable held  in  unstable  combination  with  metaphysical  ideas 
of  m  more  religious  quality, 

tvety  greatest  contribution  made  to  English  literature  in 
>nderfol  year  which  lias  detained  us  so  long  gave  the 
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growing  tendency  towards  complete  religious  unbelief  its  most 
tragic  and  most  virile  expression.  'The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night/  begun  four  years  earlier,  was  completed  at  the  beginning 
of  1874,  and  was  published  in  the  'National  Reformer'  during 
the  following  spring.  The  author,  James  Thomson,  was  bom 
at  Port  Glasgow  in  1834,  and  brought  up  in  an  orphan  asylum. 
For  twelve  years  he  occupied  the  position  of  an  army  school- 
master, without  the  hope  of  rising  any  higher,  and  lost  even 
this  humble  subsistence  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  some 
trifling  bre€u;h  of  discipline.  After  that  he  earned  a  scanty 
support  by  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  living  latterly 
by  himself  in  a  one-roomed  lodging,  and  indulging  in  habits  of 
intemperance  by  which  his  career  was  first  marred  and  finally 
brought  to  an  untimely  close.  As  a  journalist  he  used  to  work 
for  Charles  Bradlaugh,  whom  he  first  met  in  the  army,  and  who 
long  continued  his  intimate  Mend.  They  used  to  argue  about 
religion,  but  we  are  assured  that  Bradlaugh's  influence  had  no 
share  in  Thomson's  ultimate  conversion  to  atheism.^  We  are 
told  that  the  study  of  Shelley's  writings  probably  first  led  him 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  that  independent  thought 
and  enquiry  were  the  determining  elements  throughout.*  For 
us  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that  his  atheism,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  proved  compatible  with  poetic  vision 
of  a  high  order.  Eeligious  pi*ofessors,  Gladstone  among  the 
number,  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  they  had  no  contradiction  to  fear 
except  from  the  side  of  physical  science ;  while  the  poets,  by 
virtue  of  some  peculiar  insight,  supernatural  or  otherwise,  give 
an  independent  confirmation  to  the  most  essential  articles  of 
their  belief.  Any  history  of  literature  would  suffice  to  show 
the  futility  of  this  appeal ;  and  the  experience  of  the  seventies 
suggests  that  the  advantage,  if  any,  is  for  the  other  side. 
Indeed,  a  poet,  living  as  he  does  behind  the  scenes,  and  being 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  illusive  represen- 
tation, is  rather  less  likely  than  other  men  to  be  taken  in  by 
performances  of  which  he  knows  the  secret  so  well.  Of  course 
he  may  come  to  lose  his  hold  on  the  distinction  between  appear- 
ance and  reality ;  but  the  sanest  poets  have  held  fast  to  it ;  and 

'  *  Memoir  of  James  Thomson,*  by  Bertram  Dobell,  prefixed  to  *  A  Voice 
from  the  Nile  aud  Other  Poems,'  p.  xvii. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  xviii. 
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those  who  fall  victims  to  their  own  visions  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
safest  allies  of  traditional  orthodoxy. 

Apologists  have  also  the  rather  dangerous  habit  of  objecting 
to  the  arguments  of  certain  rationalists  on  the  curious  ground 
that  they  are  lacking  in  full  experience  of  sin,  and  therefore 
cannot  adequately  appreciate  the  necessity  of  i^demption.  Poor 
Jame^  Thomson  at  any  rate — not  to  mention  other  poets  more 
gifted,  more  depraved,  and  as  rebellious — was  as  well  qualified 
as  dipsomatiia  conid  make  him  to  feel  the  need  of  a  redeemer, 
and,  like  Coleridge,  might  have  felt  it  had  the  accident  of  birth 
thrown  him  on  the  flood  instead  of  on  the  ebb  of  the  religious 
revival. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  is  not  the  real  world  as  a  whole, 
nor  is  it  London^  although  our  metropolis  may  have  furnished 
some  liints  for  its  descriptiou.  It  is  rather  the  world  as 
im^^  in  a  pefldmist's  imagination,  the  ideal  dwelling-place 
of  a  small  minority,  to  whom  life  has  brought  nothing  but 
misery^  uncompensated  by  any  hope  of  a  brighter  future  for 
themselves  or  for  the  rai^,  either  here  or  beyond  the  grave. 
In  that  city  the  sun  never  shines;  the  streets  are  lit  with 
lamps,  burning  always ;  but  the  houses  are  dark  and  still  as 
tombs,  with  scare©  one  illuminated  window.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  mature  men,  hardly  one  young  or  very  old  ; — 

*  A  womAn  rarely,  now  &nd  tb«n  a  ohjld,* 

None  can  escape  but  by  death,  which  is  looked  for  as  a 
blessed  relief;  and  nothing  in  ordinary  human  nature  is  so 
unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  as  that  men  should 
complain  of  time's  swift  flight,  when  to  them  it  seems  so 
intolerably  alow. 

In  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night  there  is  a  great  cathedral 
where  a  congregation  assembles — not  numerous,  but  seeming  so 
in  oomparijson  with  the  few  passers-by  in  the  daserted  3treet3. 
No  ohantiug  is  heard,  uor  music,  nor  prayer,  only  a  s^mon 
deUvered  by  a  preacher  with 

'  Two  f beftdfwt  uid  InlobmfaJa  njm,^ 

and  a  voice  to  match.  He  has  spent  long  sunless  years  in 
search  of  some  consolation  for  his  audience  in  their  woe.  And 
this  is  what  he  has  found : — 
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*  authentic  word  I  bring, 

WitDessed  by  every  dead  and  living  thing; 

Good  tidings  of  great  joy  for  you,  for  all : 
There  ie  no  God ;  no  Fiend  with  names  divine 
Made  us  and  tortures  us ;  if  we  must  pine. 

It  is  to  satiate  no  Being's  gall. 


*  This  little  life  is  all  we  must  endure, 
The  grave's  most  holy  peace  is  ever  sure, 

We  fall  asleep  and  never  wake  again. 

*  I  find  no  hint  throughout  the  Universe 
Of  good  or  ill,  of  blessings  or  of  curse ; 

I  find  alone  Necessity  supreme ;  *— 


And  those  who  do  not  like  their  position  in  it  may  end  it  when 
they  wilL  One  of  the  congregation  exclaims  that  the  preacher 
speaks  truth : 

*  We  have  no  personal  life  beyond  the  grave ; 
There  is  no  God ;  Fate  knows  nor  wrath  nor  ruth : 
Can  I  find  here  the  comfort  which  I  crave? ' 

Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  all  the  blessings  life  might  have 
given  him,  but  has  not  given.  His  one  chance  of  happiness 
through  all  eternity  is  lost.  Why  waste  words  which  are  a 
mockery  of  consolation,  when  consolation  is  impossible?  To 
which  the  preacher  answers  that  it  is  even  so,  but  that  he 
draws  comfort  from  the  certainty  and  nearness  of  death,  which 
means  annihilation.^ 

James  Thomson  was  not  a  pessimist  in  the  true  sense.  He 
did  not  regard  human  life  as  universally,  inherently,  necessarily 
evil.  Misery,  as  the  reply  to  the  preacher  shows,  is  just 
personal  ill-luck ;  and  the  despairing  denizens  of  the  gloom- 
wrapt  city  are  confessedly  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  the 
human  race.  Indeed  some  of  Thomson's  other  pieces  bring  out 
with  quite  exhilarating  vividness  the  enjoyments  still  possible 
for  hard- worked  men  and  women  amid  the  squalid  surroundings 
of  London.  By  temperament  and  private  circumstances,  how- 
ever, he  was  unhappy  and  hopeless ;  nor  does  his  presentation 
of  necessarian  atheism  look  particularly  inviting.  Some  might 
be  attracted  by  the  high  courage  and  transparent  sincerity  of 
such  preaching;  but  more,  perhaps,  would  be  alienated — as 
indeed  we  hear  that  Bradlaugh  received  three  or  four  letters 

»  *  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  Other  Poems/  pp.  85-42. 
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energetically  protestiug  against  the  publicatioti  of  the  '  City  of 
Dreadful  Night'  in  the  'National  Reformer,*^  Perhaps  hb 
subflcnbers  fancied  that  it  might  be  interpreted  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  own  negative  creed.  But  Thomson  had 
neither  been  made  a  pessimist  by  hia  atheism  nor  an  atheist  by 
his  pessimism.  He  had  rejected  religion  on  grounds  of  pure 
■  neason,  from  its  inconsistency  with  what  we  know  of  nature  and 
history,  and  in  spite  of  the  appalling  blank  which  the  extinction 
of  its  promises  must  have  involved  for  oue  whose  life's  love  had 
been  snatched  from  him  by  an  early  death.  And  his  rejection 
of  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  symptomatic  of  the  extent  to  wliich 
rationalism  had  spread  among  the  most  powerful  Englislt  minds 
at  tliia  period. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  immediate  and  wide^read 
recognition  obtained  by  his  poein  in  the  highest  circles  of 
Snglisli  culture.  Apart  from  expre^ons  of  admiration  given 
in  private  by  George  Eliot^*  Mr.  George  Meredith,^  Mr.  Bertram 
Dobell,  P.  B.  Marston,*  and  others,  the  '  City  of  Dreadful  Night ' 
was  favourably  noticed  on  its  first  appearance  by  critics  in  the 
*  Aoademy/  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  *  Spectator.* 
Six  years  later  a  fiitn  was  found  bold  enough  to  republish 
it  with  some  other  pieces  in  book-form ;  and  since  then  com- 
plaints  have  Ijeen  made  that  the  name  of  James  Thomson 
is  aasociated  in  the  minds  of  youug  people  with  its  iU*fat^ 
author  rather  than  witli  the  poet  of  the  *  Seasons '  and  the 
'  Castle  of  Indolence.' 


I 


In  his  last  years  Thomson  might  be  more  accurately 
deeeribed  as  an  agnostic  than  as  an  atheist ;  ^  and  agnosticism 
was  in  fact  the  j>oint  of  equilibrium  round  which  the  oscillations 
of  ooQlemparary  thought  were  moving*  It  constituted,  as  we 
have  seeoi,  the  dominant  note  in  Spencer's  philosophy,  although 
always  with  a  tendency  to  pass  into  theism,  pantheiam,  or 
atheism,  aecotding  to  the  speculative  interest  that  came  upper- 
moflt  in  hia  thoughts  at  the  moment.  Still  the  great  success  of 
the  name  as  a  p&rty  badge  wag  due  neither  to  Spencer,  who  did 
not  adopt  it  till  a  l&tei'  period,  nor  to  Huxley»  who  did  his  best 


*  *  Life  of  JufuM  Tbonmm;  hf  H,  S.  B«lt,  p  llt^. 
»  r^p.  «!.,  p.  UL  '      •  P.  187. 

*  *  Lift,*  p.  5t9a,  whttn  &  poem  on  Ibe  «ibj«ot  U  qiiottd* 
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to  make  it  unmeaning,  but  to  Leslie  Stephen^  This  erudite  and 
humorous  essayist  had  been  known  for  some  years  before 
making  his  decisive  stroke  as  a  rather  desultory  assailant  of  the 
popular  theology  in  all  its  forms,  the  Broad  Church  compromise 
being  singled  out  for  particular  derision.  Brought  up  firom  his 
earliest  years  not  merely  to  believe  in  religion,  but  to  believe  in 
it  as  true  with  the  truth  of  authentic  history  and  demonstrated 
science,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  something 
that  if  it  were  not  true  in  that  sense  was  nothing.  At  King's 
(College,  London,  he  presumably  came  under  Maurice's  influence, 
as  his  brother  Fitzjames  certainly  did,  and  very  likely  he 
received  the  same  ultimate  impression  that  to  hear  the  great 
reconciler's  sermons  was  'like  watching  the  struggles  of  a 
drowning  creed.'  ^  Leslie  Stephen's  creed,  whatever  shape  it 
assumed  at  the  University,  proved  buoyant'  enough  to  float  him 
into  holy  orders,  though  not,  I  have  been  told,  without  some 
pressure  from  his  father,  the  Evangelical  Sir  James  Stephen. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  collie  tutor  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  he  abandoned  the  clerical  profession,  went  into 
literature,  and  became  editor  of  the  *  Comhill  Magazine.'  He 
allowed  Matthew  Arnold's  'Literature  and  Dogma'  to  appear 
in  its  pages,  but  his  own  contributions  to  rationalism  were 
published  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  *  Fraser's  Magazine '  and  the 
'Fortnightly  Eeview.'  Among  these  was  an  Essay  entitled 
'  An  Agnostic's  Apology,'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Fortnightly  * 
for  June,  1876.  From  its  publication  dates  the  world-vride 
celebrity  of  the  name  agnostic. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  never  troubled  himself  to  argue  against 
religious  beliefs.  Like  Auguste  Comte,  he  constantly  assumes 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  direct  controversial  way  by 
the  rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  indirectly  but 
more  efifectively  by  the  scientific  discoveries  and  the  historical 
criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Darwinian  theory 
seems  to  have  impressed  him  more  particularly  as  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  whole  system  of  Catholic  theology,  and  any  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  two  struck  him  as  ridiculous  if  not  as  insincere. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  that  violent 
animosity  against  the  clergy  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so 
common  among  the  English  freethinkers  of  the  period.  His 
>  *  Life  of  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen/  p.  125. 
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writings  must  have  powerfoUy  aided  the  anti-clerical  move- 
ment, but  with  that  movement  he  never  shows  any  sympathy 
whatever.  It  would  be  very  natural  to  account  for  this  attitude 
of  aloofness  by  supposing  that  Stephen  had  no  great  faith  in 
movement's  of  any  kind,  nor  any  wish  to  identify  himself  with 
a  party  ;  and  c^itainly  Ms  writings  give  one  the  impression — I 
win  not  say  of  flippancy — but  at  any  rate  of  one  who  habitually 
looks  for  the  humorous  side  of  things,  who  is  above  all  on  his 
guard  against  taking  anything  too  seriouBly,  Yet  with  all  his 
apparent  irony  and  sceptical  disillusionment,  this  master  of 
playful  banter  eonaented  to  be  President  of  the  Ethical  Society 
and  also  of  the  Sationalist  Press  Association— positions  which 
must  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  various  persons  to 
whom  he  would  seem  no  less  deficient  in  seriousness  than 
they  would  seem  to  him  deficient  in  sense  of  humour. 

In  fact  the  author  of  '  An  Agnostic's  Apology '  had  abundant 
fOTOUsness  as  often  as  the  occasion  required  it,  which  was  aa 
€Aen  as  realities  required  to  be  disen tangled  from  illusions ; 
and  his  humour  was  perhaps  not  unconnected  with  a  clear  and 
keen  sense  of  theii*  distinction.  All  great  humorists  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  hostility  to  shams,  using  their  caustic 
ridicule  as  a  powerful  reagent  for  the  exposure  and  destniction 
of  the  spurious  or  debased  currencies  which  are  ever  tending  to 
drive  precioas  metal  out  of  use.  And  Leslie  Stephen's  im- 
placable hostility  to  the  popular  religion  in  all  its  forms  seems 
to  have  arisen  less  from  its  untruth,  which  was  the  all- 
important  motive  with  George  Eliot  and  Clifford,  than  from  its 
unreality.  What  provoked  him  was  not  that  religion  gave  an 
answer  to  the  problem  of  existence  which  experience  showed  to 
be  illusory,  but  that  the  answer  left  eveiy  difficulty  unsolved, 
and  was  felt  to  be  illusory  by  the  believeis  themselves.  When 
agnostics  are  twitted  with  their  confession  of  utter  ignorance 
about  what  lies  beyond  experience,  their  best  aiiology  is  that 
CIiri?^tiana»  when  pressed  by  pliilijsophical  enquiries^  have  to 
confisss  an  equal  ignorance,  to  fall  t»ack  on  an  ultimate  acknow- 
Ie4g]Xfcent  of  the  same  imi>enetmble  mystery,  with  the  odditioa 
of  encumbrances  from  which  g^anaine  agnosticism  is  free.  The 
doctrine  of  bell  is  a  notorious  example  of  the  new  difficulties 
which  an  iillcged  revelation  has  created  for  our  liewilderment ; 
and  Xewiniin  can  only  defend  this  particular  pu2^lc  by  covering 
VOL,  IL  2  c 
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it  over  with  a  still  deeper  veil  of  gloom.  '  The  great  mystery  is, 
not  that  evil  has  no  end,  but  that  it  had  a  beginning.'  ^  But 
the  agnostic  shows  that  the  very  illusoriness  of  hell  is  respon- 
sible for  its  worst  horrors.  'Ton  would  frighten  men  into 
virtue  by  bugbears.  To  make  your  threats  effective  at  all, 
you  must  exaggerate  the  dream  indefinitely  to  compensate  for 
its  unreality.'  • 

As  a  restraint  on  vice  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  either 
a  revolting  horror  or  an  ineffective  scarecrow.  As  a  consolation 
offeied  in  the  hour  of  bereavement  it  is  an  exasperating 
mockery.  Leslie  Stephen  had  evidently  felt  it  as  such  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Thackeray's  younger  daughter,  in  1875 ; 
and  his  *  Agnostic's  Apology '  seems  to  have  been  written  under 
the  immediate  impulse  of  his  experiences  on  that  occasion.  It 
vibrates  all  through  with  a  passionate  personal  note ;  and  that 
is  what  explains  its  immediate  success  in  securing  acceptance 
for  the  purty-name.  The  author's  masterly  handling  of  the 
dialectical  weapons  told  for  much ;  literary  ^ill  and  charm  told 
for  more ;  but  character  and  sincerity  told  for  most.  Here  was 
evidently  one  to  whom  at  a  supreme  crisis  the  consolations  of 
religion  had  once  more  been  offered,  and  who  had  angrily  flung 
them  aside  as  not  merely  illusory,  but  as  adding  a  new  sting  to 
the  anguish  of  bereaved  affection. 

It  is  one  thing  to  popularise  a  word  and  quite  another  thing 
to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  correctly  used.  Indeed,  the  more 
popular  it  becomes  the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  misapplied.  Our 
apologist  quite  correctly  summed  up  agnosticism  in  the  two 
propositions  that  there  are  limits  to  the  himian  intelligence  and 
that  theology  lies  outside  those  limits.  Since  then  it  has  been 
made  convertible  with  a  general  profession  of  scepticism,  with 
the  mere  denial  of  revelation,  and,  even  by  atheists  themselves, 
with  the  complete  negation  of  God  and  inmiortality.  Historically 
our  interest  is  to  show  how,  as  professed  by  more  careful  thinkers 
than  Spencer  and  Huxley,  agnosticism  became  dissociated  from 
the  disturbing  metaphysical  elements  with  which  it  had  at  first 
been  adulterated.  There  is  no  trace  of  an  Unknowable,  with 
or  without  a  capital  letter,  in  this  or  any  other  of  Stephen's 
writings ;  nor  apparently  did  the  pretended  necessity  for  recon- 
ciling religion  with  science  appeal  to  him  under  any  other  form. 

*  *  Grammar  of  Assent,*  p.  422.  *  *  An  Agnostic's  Apology,'  p.  119. 
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In  this  he  was  a  more  advanced  rationalist  than  Mi\  Moriey^ 
who  postulat^l  a  peligion  of  some  unspecified  kind  as  a  ueoes* 
sary  coaditiou  of  hamati  happiness,  or  diftbrd,  who  had  recourse 
to  something  that  he  called  *  cosmic  emotion*' 

In  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  works  the  history  of  rationalism 
occiipies  a  greater  sptice  thaii  his  own  direct  contributions  to 
the  destmctioti  of  religious  belief*  His  *  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century*  gives  an  elalx>rate  account 
of  the  English  Deists^  as  also  of  Home's  sceptical  wii tings; 
while  his  '  English  Utilitarians  *  touches^  aUhongh  much  more 
slightly,  on  what  Bentham  and  Ms  followers  did  in  the  same 
direction.  In  my  opinion  he  greatly  under-estimates  the  value 
of  the  deistic  school;^  bat  aa  compared  with  the  way  in 
which  they  were  habitually  treated  by  orthodox  critics  his 
acGotmt  amounts  to  a  partial  vindication  of  their  services, 
Hume  IS  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with ;  but  to  those  who  ate 
milking  their  first  acquaintance  with  that  greatest  of  all  ration- 
alistic critics,  Huxley's  little  volume*  must  still  Ijo  recommended 
as  the  most  luminous  introduction  to  the  study  of  his  philo- 
sophical treatises* 


If  any  one  year  can  be  specified  as  that  in  which  English 
rationalism  reached  its  most  intense  expression,  1877  must  bo 
named  aa  the  date.  Neaily  every  number  of  the  ' Fortnightly 
Beview '  during  the  second  half  of  that  year  contained  an  attack 
by  some  powerful  writer  either  on  theolo^  aa  a  whole  or  on 
some  generally  accepted  article  of  theological  belief'  And  that 
year  also  saw  the  foundation  of  the  'Nineteenth  Ccntuiy/ 
a  leview  avowedly  established  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
James  Knowles,  among  other  purposes,  for  the  fullest  and 
freest  diacuseion  of  religious  and  philosophical  questions,  since 
Iba  •Contemporary  Beview/  which  he  previously  edited,  had 
been  tempomrily  closed  to  freethougbt*     But  notwithstaoding 

*  It  }mm  tfoM  beeo  vindioftted  hj  Mr  J.  M.  Bobarte^  iu  hk  ^Hiftofj  of 

■  *  Hiiizi«.'  In  ihm  *  EngJUli  Meti  o(  Lett«»*  6«rl«i. 

'  Clifford*!  *  EthJcft  qI  EnlLglon  *  app«Ai^  in  JuIy,  ^tr.  Moray's  ulbltt  ou 
Ibi  '8|vt«iOA  de  U  NAtui«*  iii  Aogiut,  Letlte  'stp«pbQQ*i  'Soflptidim  of 
BeUavtfm'  in  Sfipttrabef,  hii  two  arUolM  cm  the  'Orminm&r  of  Aamat*  Iti 
Notamber  and  Dooflmber^  uid  Mr.  Lionel  TollomAobe's '  HeU  uid  ibt  DIviuA 
Vortelty  *  in  Dtotmbtr,  1ST7 
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the  accession  of  this  new  organ,  the  rationalistic  movement 
showed  signs  of  slackening  through  the  last  years  of  the  decade, 
and  in  the  early  eighties  seemed  approaching  its  extinction.^ 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  we  know  that  this  decline 
was  only  apparent,  and  that  ideas  adverse  to  the  old  beliefs 
were  becoming  all  the  time  more  widely  diffused  through  every 
stratum  of  !l^lish  society.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the 
advanced  intellectual  attack  was  suddenly  arrested  as  by  an 
invisible  arm ;  and  this  fiact  requires  to  be  explained. 

Putting  aside  the  well-worn  theory  of  reaction,  about  which 
enough  has  been  said  on  former  occasions,  and  which  in  this 
instance  the  later  advances  of  rationalism  would  show  to  be 
particularly  infelicitous,  the  first  and  most  obvious  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  premature  loss  of  him  who  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  whole  movement.  Clifford  died  on  March  3, 
1879 ;  and  we  are  told  that  death  was  felt  at  once  as  a  '  mortal 
stroke'  to  the  'Association  of  Liberal  Thinkers,'  formed  less 
than  a  year  before  at  the  suggestion  of  himself  and  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway,  with  Huxley  for  its  president.'  But  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Newman's  secession  a  generation  before,  and  of  the 
calamities  which  overtook  certain  leading  Broad  Churchmen  in 
the  early  sixties,  the  importance  of  the  personal  factor  must  not 
be  exaggerated.  Clifford,  had  he  been  spared,  would  no  doubt 
liave  done  much  for  science,  for  its  destructive  application  to 
theology  he  could  have  done  little  moi-e.  The  causes  acting  in 
arrest  of  negation  would  have  been  too  strong  even  for  him. 
We  have  to  seek  for  them  deeper  down,  and  before  all  in  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  political  world. 

Among  a  considerable  number  of  educated  people  Clifford's 
advocacy  did  rationalism  no  good.  Agnostics  were  frightened 
by  his  pronounced  atheism.  Positivists  were  annoyed  by  his 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  restrictions  imposed  by  their 
master  not  only  on  metaphysical  but  also  on  physical  specula- 
tion.    He  would  have   nothing  to  do  with  the  Unknowable 

1  W.  B.  Greg's  <  Creed  of  Christendom/  published  in  1851,  did  not  reach 
its  third  edition  until  1878.  After  that  the  sale  rose  rapidly,  and  an  eighth 
edition  was  called  for  in  1888,  when  its  popularity  suddenly  came  to  an  end, 
that  is  to  say  a  chill  which  began  to  be  felt  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  English 
opinion  four  or  five  years  earlier  took  that  time  to  reach  the  lower  strata  of 
readers. 

•  •  Autobiography  of  Moncure  D.  Conway/  Vol.  II.,  p.  364. 
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With  the  keenest  iotenest  in  human  welfare^  he  persisted  as  a 
mathematiciau  iti  attidymg  problems,  such  as  that  of  a  poasible 
limit  to  dpaoe,  which  had  no  assignable  coonexiott  with  our 
happiness.  And  for  many  to  whom  the  deep  thiBgs  of  philoso* 
phical  method  remained  unintelligible^  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  man  of  science,  the  fact  of  his  attacking  religion  from 
the  scientific  side,  was  enough  to  create  an  adverse  prejudice. 
This  prejudice  had  been  growing  all  through  the  decade ;  by 
1878  it  had  become  so  couspicuous  as  to  draw  forth  a  remon- 
strance from  G.  H.  Lewes  in  the  shape  of  an  article — the  last, 
I  believe,  that  he  ever  wrote — on  *  The  Dread  and  Dislike  of 
Science/  Of  course  theological  animosity  counts  for  a  good 
daal  among  the  explanations  offered  \  but  another  motive  is 
MBigned  whose  influence  spre^l  far  beyond  clerical  circles,  and 
which  was  ra*iponsible  for  a  great  volume  of  hostile  feeling 
towards  science  among  men  and  women  who  had  openly  pc- 
nonnoed  Christianity*  This  was  tlie  horror  excited  by  vivisection. 
It  began  with  certain  disclosures  made  in  the  'Times'  about 
experiments  on  dogs  in  I^fessor  SchiflTs  physiological  laboratory 
at  Florence ;  and  although  SchifiTs  methods  were  proved  to  be 
compamtively  humane,  the  outcry  led  to  revelations  of  what 
the  public,  with  or  without  warrant,  cousidered  unspeakable 
atrocities,  practised  particnlaily  on  domestic  jiets.  by  scientific 
experimentalists  all  over  the  civilised  world.  I  need  not  go 
into  the  merits  of  a  coutrfiversy  witli  which  we  are  all  painfully 
familiar,  and  which  interests  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps 
to  account  for  the  anti-scientific  feeling  of  the  late  seventies. 
And  it  accoimts  for  so  much  that  to  seek  for  other  causes  seems 
needless  lal*our, 

Tliat  the  feeling  itself  existed  and  acted  injuriously  on  the 
oauBe  of  rationalism  may  be  shown  by  two  other  important 
pieoat  of  evidence,  both  coming  from  libeml  sources.  Miss  F,  P. 
Oobbe  obeerved  tbat^ '  as  Dean  Stanley  seen^  to  have  felt,  there 
wai  iosiewbere  between  the  years  1874  and  1878  a  turn  of  the 
tide  of  men's  thoughts  (due,  I  think,  to  the  paramount  influence 
atld  ijsaolence  which  physical  science  then  assumed),  which  has 
'       postponed  any  decisive  *'  Broad  "  movement,  for  years  l>eyond 

■  my  possible  span  of  life/*    Miss  Cobbe  was  a   strong  auti- 

■  vivisection ist,  and  nattirally  did  not  love  physical  science.     But 

■  ■  '  U[<i  of  F.  F.  Cobbe/  VoL  L,  p,  10&. 
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her  dread  and  dislike  of  it  could  not  have  snxpaeaed  the  ani- 
mosity against  it,  or  at  least  against  its  representatLves,  felt 
by  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  'Erewhon'  and  'Erewhon 
Revisited.'  Those  novels  are  two  of  the  bitterest  satires  ever 
written  on  Christianity,  and  they  are  written  particularly  from 
the  anti-clerical  point  of  view.  Yet  Butler  preferred  leaving 
the  clergy  where  they  were  to  seeing  their  place  taken  by 
'those  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  who  are  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  their  victim.'  According  to  him,  'the  spirit  behind 
the  Church  is  true,  though  her  letter — ^true  once — ^is  now  true 
no  longer.  The  spirit  behind  the  High  Priests  of  Science  is  as 
l]ring  as  its  letter.'  ^  These  words  seem  to  have  been  written 
somewhere  about  1884  hut  they  probably  represent  convictions 
formed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

Men  of  science  bore  the  attacks  made  on  them  with  patience 
and  dignity;  and  at  the  present  day  it  would  be  almost  an 
impertinence  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence.  But  it  may  be 
not  amiss  to  point  out  once  more  the  absurdity  of  making  tJiem 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  rationalism.  At  no  time  have 
they  been  so  actively  concerned  on  its  behalf  as  during  the 
seventies,  and  even  then  science  only  contributed  three  great 
names  to  the  anti-clerical  movement,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and 
Clifford.  It  must  be  remembered  also  under  what  severe 
provocation  they  struck  back  at  theology,  how  the  progress  of 
geology  had  been  hampered  by  the  upholders  of  Biblical  infalli- 
bility, how  scientific  teaching  had  been  kept  out  of  Oxford  by 
the  Tractarians,  how  the  theory  of  evolution  had  been  denounced 
and  ridiculed  by  religionists,  how  Bishop  Wilberforce  forgot  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  in  addressing  its  champion,  Huxley. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lyell  and  Darwin  remained  silent ;  Owen, 
Carpenter,  Balfour  Stewart,  Tait,  and  Sir  William  Thomson 
(now  Lord  Kelvin)  were  among  the  watch-dogs  of  the  fold 
rather  than  among  its  lupine  enemies,  whether  in  sheep's 
clothing  or  not. 

The  truth  is  that  even  in  the  seventies — and  much  more  at 
other  times — dogma  has  been  threatened  by  literature  rather 
than  by  science.  Samuel  Butler  himself  was  among  the  most 
formidable  of  its  assailants  on  the  satirical  side;  while  as 
serious  critics  we  need   only  recall  the  names  of  Matthew 

»  •  The  Way  of  AU  Flesh,'  p.  397. 
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Arnold,  Leslie  StepheB,  X  S.  MUl,  Mr,  Morley,  Jfc,  Cassels^ 
and  Mr.  Tollemache.  It  may  even  be  conteoded  that  the 
scientific  men  who  joined  in  the  fimy  fought  rather  aa 
litterateurs  than  a«  edvans,  and  did  more  execution  by  the 
keennesd  and  accurate  aim  of  their  style  than  by  the  weight 
of  their  knowledge.  Granting  that  their  scientific  reputation 
first  won  them  a  favourable  hearing — ^althotigh  in  Clifford's 
Oiae  this  ia  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  assume — stiU  their 
continued  inflnence  must  have  been  due  to  advantagea  of  quite 
another  kind,  to  gifts  no  more  connected  with  mathematical 
reaioning  or  experimental  physics  than  Matthew  Arnold's 
command  of  proee  depended  on  his  poetic  power,  or  Mr. 
Morley's  familiarity  with  French  thought  on  his  ability  as  a 
political  orator. 

The  unpopularity  of  science,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
worth,  really  counted  for  much  less  in  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  rationalism  than  the  diminishing  importance  of  the  danger 
against  which  rationalists  fought.  In  the  last  chapter  T  drew 
attention  to  the  fearful  calamities  with  which  the  Papal  claims 
were  threatening  civilisation  from  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican 
Council  on,  and  how  that  awful  background  of  storm-cloud 
thraw  into  lurid  relief  the  ritnaliatic  movement,  and  the 
endowment  from  public  fands  of  clerical  education  in  England, 
Kow  this  danger  was  to  a  great  extent  dissipated  by  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  the  Republican  party  in  F^nce,  terminating 
with  tlie  resignation  of  Marshal  Macmahon,  the  agent  of  the 
l^timist  and  clerical  faction,  and  the  election  of  Jules  Gr^vy 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Eepnblic  at  the  beginning  of  1879. 
Thna  the  prospect  of  another  French  expedition  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  indefinitely  postponed.  At 
the  same  time  the  consolidation  of  the  new  German  £mpir& 
had  become  m  oomplete  that  the  Papal  intrigues  for  its  dis- 
ntption,  if  there  ever  had  been  any,  ceased  to  occupy  men's 
thoughts.  The  death  of  Piua  IX.,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope  who  was  believed  to  entertain  more  moderate  opinions  than 
his  predeoeiaor,  alw  helped  to  relievo  tlie  extreme  tension  of 
tbe  Illations  between  the  Church  and  the  new  r^me.  Finally 
tb»  death  of  the  Princse  Imperial  in  South  Africa  deprived 
Oatbolicism  of  an  expected  champion  of  its  cause. 
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Simultaneously  with  these  important  modifications  in  the 
political  prospects  of  Western  Europe,  a  new  interest  was 
springing  up  in  Eastern  Europe  which  for  a  time  put  the  anti- 
clerical movement  out  of  sight.  A  sudden  and  virulent  outbreak 
of  Turkish  fanaticism  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  united  the  vast 
majority  of  English  liberals  in  a  common  desire  to  free  the 
Greek  Christians  from  their  Mohammedan  oppressors ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  very  curious  distribution  of  sympathies,  it 
set  the  freethinkers  and  the  clericalists  respectively  at  variance 
among  themselves.  Those  who  sided  with  the  outraged  Slavs 
and  ¥dth  their  Bussian  champion  were  satirically  described  at 
the  time  as  a  coalition  of  High  Churchmen,  Quakers,  and 
Atheists,  while  they  in  their  turn  called  the  pro-Turkish  party 
a  coalition  of  Evangelicals,  Boman  Catholics,  and  Positivists. 
And  after  making  every  allowance  for  epigrammatic  exaggera- 
tion, we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  lines  of  political  and 
religious  cleavage  which  before  had  nearly  coincided,  now  ran 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Had  the  general  election  been  held  a  few  years  earlier,  it 
seemed  quite  possible  that  the  Liberal  leader  might  have  been 
carried  back  to  power  on  a  wave  of  anti-papal  feeling.  As  is 
well  known,  such  a  feeling  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  victory 
of  1880,  which  was  mainly  due  to  sympathy  with  the  Eastern 
Christians  and  with  the  Irish  Catholics.  But  judging  by 
experience,  even  a  victory  won  on  anti-Catholic  or  anti-clerical 
lines  would  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  rationalistic  move- 
ment in  speculation,  simply  because  it  would  have  drawn  oft' 
so  much  energy  from  the  development  of  principles  to  the 
development  of  practice.  The  diversion  of  course  operated  still 
more  powerfully  after  an  electoral  victory  won  partly  on  lines 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  tide 
had  already  begun  to  turn  two  years  before  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  the  rapid  literary  decline  of  rationalism  will 
become  quite  intelligible,  even  apart  from  those  wider  causes 
which  did  not  come  into  full  operation  until  a  somewhat  later 
period.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  through  all  the 
temporary  eddies  of  sentiment,  determined  by  historical  circum- 
stances of  a  relatively  accidental  character,  the  main  current 
of  opinion  continued  quietly  moving  in  one  direction,  marking 
a  steady  encroachment  of  reason  on  religious  belief.     Evidence 
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of  such  a  drift,  not  then  accessible,  has  since  been  abundantly 
supplied,  and  not  many  would  now  be  prepared  to  deny  it.  I 
mention  this  as  a  caution  against  the  hasty  and  superficial 
observations  which  sometimes  lead  both  religious  believers  and 
rationalists  into  supposing  that  faith  is  on  the  increase  because 
those  who  discard  it  are  so  absorbed  in  adding  to  positive 
knowledge  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the 
removal  of  errors  which  have  apparently  ceased  to  obstruct 
their  advance. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  KETBKAT  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  history  of  English  rationalism  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  offers  little  of  the  interest  which  so 
frequently  characterised  its  earlier  phases.  Bationalism  is  still 
represented  by  men  of  powerful  intellect ;  but  their  operations 
resemble  the  slow  sap  and  mine  of  a  siege  rather  than  the 
brilliant  evolutions  of  an  army  in  the  open  field.  Through  all 
that  period  no  discoveries  in  science  were  made  of  a  kind  to 
affect  the  issue  between  reason  and  religion.  "With  a  few 
exceptions,  taking  rank  rather  as  survivals  of  the  preceding  age 
than  as  illustrations  of  new  thought,  neither  in  prose  nor  poetry 
did  literature  give  expression  to  the  mood  of  revolt  against 
superstition.  Legislation  records  only  one  more  victory  for 
religious  freedom — the  permission  given  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  substitute  an  affirmation  for  an  oath.  And  along  with 
this  declining  interest  in  the  drama  of  thought  there  goes  a 
still  more  marked  decline  in  the  interestingness  of  the  characters 
engaged.  Those  gifted  and  romantic  young  enthusiaste,  from 
Coleridge  to  Clifford,  who  did  so  much  to  brighten  and  relieve 
our  journey  up  till  now,  must  not  be  looked  for  any  more.  It 
is  not  that  they  have  crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  Faith  has 
no  longer  her  Arthur  Hallams,  Kebles,  Newmans,  Hurrell 
Froudes,  Gladstones,  or  Ashleys  to  boast  of.  (xenius  of  a 
fascinating  personal  kind  seems  to  have  abandoned  these  con- 
flicts altogether.  When  another  generation  has  passed  away 
and  the  inner  life  of  those  twenty  years  comes  to  be  better 
known,  some  unsuspected  elemente  of  individuality  may  be 
forthcoming ;  but  they  are  not  available  for  the  present  book. 

Physicjd  science  was  much  studied,  and  telked  about  still 
more,  during  those  last  two  decades  of  the  century.     But  its 
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work,  whatevar  that  amounted  to,  had  been  dona  Some  old 
battles  were  fought  o^er  agam,  to  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the 
reactionaries.  But  no  raal  addition,  as  I  ha^e  said,  was  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  natural  causation  as  a  substitute  for  the 
appeal  to  supemmtaral  interventioii.  What  we  sbaU  have  to 
deal  with  henceforth  in  this  connexion  will  be  the  retreat  of 
thetilogy  from  the  positions  so  confidently  maintained  in  the 
forties  and  fifties,  combined  with  attempts  to  show  that  the 
acceptance  of  evolution  leaves  religious  belief  entirely  unaffected- 
This  was  precisely  what  the  men  of  science  used  to  maintain 
when  it  was  their  interest  to  conciliate  a  public  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  prejudices  ;  now,  on  the  coutrar^^  they  adopt  tho 
tactics  of  their  former  antagonists,  and  represent  e\'olntion  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  Catholic  conception  of  man's  origin, 
histoiry,  and  destiny.  The  destructive  action  of  reason  is  not 
shown  as  before,  by  setting  up  new  principles,  but  by  pointing 
out  the  incompatibility  of  established  principles  with  the  old 
beliefs. 

Whatever  considerations  drawn  from  evolution  might  be 
woith  one  way  or  the  other,  the  ftindamental  issues  had  to  \m 
fought  out  on  wider  and  deeper  grounds.  And  perhaps  the 
chief  importance  of  Darwinism  lay,  after  all,  in  the  fresh 
interest  it  gave  to  the  psychology  and  ethics  of  the  experimental 
achool,  so  powerfully  represented,  before  the  *  Origin  of  Species ' 
appeared,  by  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Bain«  It  was  understood  that 
their  principles  wero  essentially  identical  with  Hume's-  and 
Hume  acoordingly  became  as  much  a  mark  for  admiration  or 
attack  in  the  seventies,  if  not  even  earlier,  as  he  had  been  a 
century  before.  But  he  waa  no  longer  met  by  Reid*s  common- 
sense  philoaophy.  The  sedulous  study  of  German  philosophy 
had  familiariBed  men  with  the  fact  that  Kant's  whole  criticism 
owed  itii  origin  to  doul^ta  awakened  by  Hume's  analysis  of 
causation ;  while  Hegel  again  had  (^nstmcted  his  system  on 
dereloped  Kantian  lines,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  that 
residual  agnosticism  which  Kant's  supposed  refntation  of  Hume 
haA  still  left  as  a  burden  on  thought.  Accordingly  since 
igiioiticism  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  Christianity's  most 
dangerous  enemy,  those  who  wished  to  combine  reason  with 
faith  turned  in  their  distress  to  iU  enemy,  forgetful  or  n^ard- 
liiss  of  Strauss  and  Fcuerbachi  forgetful  also  that  a  philosophy 
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must  be  valueless  unless  it  can  give  clear  unequivocal  answers 
to  questions  about  the  personality  of  Grod,  the  freedom  of  man, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  souL  In  my  opinion,  Hegel  made 
his  meaning  quite  clear  on  all  three  points,  and  was  quite 
accurately  interpreted  in  their  own  sense  by  the  left  wing  of 
his  school ;  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  singular  miscon- 
ception of  those  neo-Hegelians,  whether  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere, 
who  fancied  that  a  philosophy  which  had  proved  so  destructive 
to  religious  belief  in  Germany  could  be  of  any  real  service  to 
religion  in  England  against  the  much  more  advanced  criticism 
exercised  on  it  half  a  century  later.  It  will  be  our  business  to 
follow  out  the  rather  summary  process  by  which  these  attempted 
apologetics  were  brushed  aside,  and  Hegel's  dialectic  once  more 
made  available  for  its  primary  purpose,  the  dissipation  of 
romanticist  illusions. 

Advanced  Biblical  criticism  in  Germany  had  for  a  time 
been  associated  ¥rith  the  left  wing  of  Hegel's  school;  and 
Mansel  had  tried  to  discredit  both  by  emphasising  their  mutual 
connexion.  In  reality  the  connexion  was  little  more  than 
accidental,  the  two  studies  having  no  more  in  common  than  the 
historical  method  shared  by  them  with  every  other  department 
of  enquiry ;  and  so  far  as  English  scholarship  goes,  the  con- 
nexion has  long  ceased  to  exist.  But  in  criticism  as  in  philosophy 
the  dependence  of  England  on  (Jermany  continues  marked,  the 
efforts  of  her  scholars  being  chiefly  directed  towards  the  popu- 
larisation of  results  obtained  by  the  more  unfettered  labours  of 
the  Teutonic  masters.  As  rationalism,  however,  the  results 
themselves  are  less  important  than  the  position  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  adopted  and  made  known.  After  a  long  period 
of  suspense,  the  clergy  take  full  advantage  of  the  liberty 
bestowed  on  them  by  lay  tribunals  in  defiance  of  the  Episcopate 
and  of  Convocation,  disintegrating  the  Scriptural  Canon  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  recognition  of  its  authority  becomes  a  mere 
formality,  and  reinterpreting  dogmatic  theology  in  such  a  way 
as  would  have  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  Coleridge  and 
his  Broad  Church  successors.  Of  course  not  every  theologian 
who  accepts  these  positions  would  call  himself,  or  be  called  by 
others  a  rationalist;  nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  what 
was  once  a  religious  belief  has  been  in  their  case  destroyed, 
and  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reason. 
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If  England  has  renoitDoed  bar  imtiative  in  philosophy  and 
BibUciil  criticism,  there  ia  at  least  one  other  department  of 
enquiry  where  she  lias  victoriously  asserted  it  This  is  what 
w©  call  anthropology — the  early  history  of  beliefa  and  institii- 
tions*  Here  for  a  generation  past  our  countrymen  have  taken 
the  lead  by  a  long  way ;  and  as  their  investigations  have  been 
lai;gBly  oono^ned  with  religious  origins,  the  results  have  an 
interest  for  our  subject*  Perhaps  in  no  single  instance  have 
undisputed  conclusions  been  reached ;  nor,  if  they  bad  been 
reached,  would  their  relevance  to  our  present  religious  contro* 
veraies  be  universally  admitted,  At  the  very  beginning  of  this 
work  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  importance  of  the 
historical  method  as  a  rationalistic  weapon  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  exa^erated.  Still,  as  was  then  pointed  out,  to  show  how 
a  surviving  religions  belief  originated  in  a  conception  of  nature 
now  abandoned  as  iUusory  goes  a  long  way  towards  destroying 
ita  authority ;  and  autbority,  as  we  know,  is  the  primary  method 
of  faith.  The  claims  of  the  dogma  in  question  are  then  thrown 
back  for  their  support  on  the  remaining  methods  of  faith,  or  on 
pure  reason ;  and  if,  as  some  rationalists  contend,  these  other 
ai^umenta  owe  what  convincingness  they  possess  either  to  the 
hidden  presence  of  authority,  or  to  mental  habits  of  a  misleading 
sort  inherited  from  the  civilisation  in  which  tlie  dogma  first 
^ined  oredence,^ — then  they  are  more  likely  to  collapse  when 
the  bollownesii  of  their  support  has  been  exposed.  At  any 
rate  it  IB  certain  that  soma  of  our  anthropologists  have  either 
abandoned  various  religious  beliefs  under  the  influence  of  the 
historical  method,  or  have  considered  it  as  fatal  to  their  con- 
tinued existence.  To  omit  it^  therefore,  would  be  to  leave  our 
survey  of  the  causes  making  for  English  rationalism  incomplete* 

The  scope  of  tlie  present  chapter  is  indicated  by  its  titJe.  It 
will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  various  con* 
oeaaions  to  rationalism  made  by  writers  whose  attitude  in  the 
first  inatanee  would  seem  to  mark  them  out  as  defenders  raUier 
than  as  assailants  of  the  faith,  or  at  least  as  hostile  critics  of  the 
philosophy  set  up  in  opposition  to  faith.  Under  this  li^d  we 
shall  have  to  trace  the  relations  of  neo-H^lianism  to  Christian 
theism  down  to  the  and  of  the  century  and  a  little  beyond; 
while  oocasional  works  of  a  less  syBteuiatic  character  will  serve 
to  indicAte  the  position  taken  up  by  men  and  women  of 
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intellectual  distinction  to  the  same  ultimate  problems,  with 
such  help  as  may  be  obtained  from  recently  published 
biographies  in  illustration  of  the  general  trend  of  opinion* 
Finally,  the  contributions  of  anthropology  to  rationalism  must 
be  reserved  for  another  and  concluding  chapter,  where  some 
references  to  Continental  opinion  as  represented  by  the  most 
widely  read  foreign  men  of  letters,  will  also  find  a  place. 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  1875,  Jowett  describes  Herbert 
Spencer  as  'rather  swaggering  and  triumphant  at  Oxford,"  ^ — 
particularly  among  scientific  men,  who  found  their  ovm  ideas 
given  back  to  them  by  the  philosopher  of  evolution  in  a  slightly 
generalised  form.  Physicists  would  naturally  prefer  a  thinker 
who  entered  into  their  pursuits  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  or 
who  ignored  them.  But  Spencer^s  philosophy,  as  we  know, 
was  r^y  founded  on  ethics,  its  adherents  were  chiefly  persons 
of  general  culture,  and  his  intellectual  relations  with  mere 
scientific  experts  seem  to  have  been  rather  strained.  However 
this  may  be,  we  need  not  doubt  the  Master's  admission,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  from  other  sources,  that  Spencer  did  for  a  time 
enjoy  the  supremacy  at  Oxford.  With  what  qualification,  if 
any, '  supremacy '  must  be  understood  we  need  not  here  enquire, 
for  at  any  rate  it  was  of  short  duration.  Spencer  merely  served 
as  a  connecting  link  between  Mill  and  HegeL  While  disclaim- 
ing all  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  '  First  Principles ' 
gave  the  student  an  objective  philosophy,  and  although  pro- 
fessedly agnostic,  it  contained,  as  I  have  shown,  a  large  element 
of  pantheism.  Thus  an  easy  transition  was  furnished  to  a 
philosophy  which  professed  to  make  the  knowledge  of  reality 
complete. 

Hegel's  philosophy  had  long  been  familiar,  at  least  by  name, 
to  Oxford;  Jowett  had  read  and  talked  about  it;  Mansel 
looked  forward  to  its  wider  diffusion  as  the  worst  result  of 
University  reform ;  an  English  translation  of  the  •  Philosophy 
of  History,'  published  by  Bohn  in  1857,  had  become  very 
popular  among  the  younger  men  before  1870.  In  the  era  of 
compromise  and  conciliation  it  became  an  object  with  believers 
— or  rather  with  those  who  believed  in  believing — to  capture 
this  formidable  force  for  the  conservative  interest.  This 
'  *  Jowett's  Letters,'  p.  195. 
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Herculeao  labour  was  attempted  bj  a  Scottish  metaphTsieiaD^ 
Dr,  Hutcbisoa  Stirling,  in  a  celebrated  work  called  '  The  Secret 
of  Hegel,'  published  in  1865. 

Dr.  Stirling  is  a  writer  of  great  imaginative  genius,  and  a 
thinker  of  high  intellectual  power,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without 
judgment,  without  a  right  perception  of  things  as  they  are.  To 
him  the  romanticist  and  reactionist  illusions  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  represent  a  real  and  permanent  progress  on  the 
Enlightenment,  on  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Age  of  Eeason  with  the  Ages  of  Faith,  the 
consummation  of  that  unifying  process  being  due  to  Hegel. 
Ho  sees  with  perfect  clearness  that  the  whole  contempomiy 
movement  of  Engliah  thought  has  been  directed  towards  the 
undoing  of  this  work,  that  it  marks  a  return  to  the  rationalistic 
eighteenth-centnry  tradition,  a  resumption  of  the  destructive 
criticism  so  long  interrupted  and  maligned.  What  he  has 
failed  to  see  is  that  Buckle  and  the  Essayists  had  the  flowing 
tide  with  them^  that  their  fault  was  not  to  commit  themselves 
more  boldly  to  its  cnrr^it.  And  his  cx)nception  of  HegeFs 
position  falls  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  *  The  Secret  of  Hegel  * 
is,  according  to  him,  the  rehabilitation  of  orthodoxy,  '  Kant  and 
Hegel  have  no  object  but  to  restore  Faith — Faith  in  God — Faith 
in  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will — 
nay.  Faith  in  Christianity  as  the  Revealed  Eeligion— aod  that, 
too,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Bight  of  Private  Judgment/  * 
That  Kant  and  Hegel^  to  begin  with,  had  hopeles.^ly  failed  to 
convince  their  own  countrymen  of  those  dogmas  does  not  seem 
to  have  at  all  shaken  their  Scottish  interpreter's  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  convince  the  unbelieving  portion  of  the  British 
public.  Kor  again  does  the  thought  seem  to  have  disturbed 
him  that  in  Germany  itself  Hegel  passed  for  having  utterly 
ruined  precisely  those  three  articles  of  faith  which  Kant  under- 
took to  restore,  or  that  the  master's  own  calculated  ambiguities 
of  expression  in  this  respect  had  been  effectually  cleared  up  by 
his  disciples  of  the  left  wing*  Hegel  seemed  more  like  a  beacon 
with  a  revolving  Light  set  up  to  warn  ships  off  the  rocks  than  a 

B     pillar  of  fire  to  guide  men  through  the  desert  into  the  promised 

■     land. 

I  An  obvious  if  not  easy  course  was  to  show  that  Strauss  and 
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the  others  had  misnnderstood  or  misinterpreted  Hegel,  and 
that  the  dialectic  method,  rightly  manipulated,  would  logically 
lead  to  conclusions  the  reverse  of  theirs.  But  this  is  just  what 
Dr.  Stirling  has  not  attempted  to  do.  His  work  deals  only 
with  the  Logic,  and  only  with  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
that.  The  Phenomenology,  the  Philosophies  of  Religion,  of 
Art,  of  History,  of  everjrthing  whence  Heel's  views  about 
theology  may  be  gathered,  remain  practically  untouched. 
Hence  arises  a  not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  the  com- 
mentator knows  his  author's  real  secret  quite  well,  and  knows 
also  that  it  is  known  to  the  initiated,  but  ¥rill  not  follow 
Strauss  in  revealing  such  mysteries  to  a  profane  publia  He 
may  be  using  these  august  words,  God,  Fieedom,  and  Immor- 
tality in  an  esoteric  sense  for  himself,  in  an  exoteric  sense  for 
the  vulgar.  Then  ideal  truth  would  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  articles  of  dogmatic  theology  that  those  articles 
themselves  bear  to  the  symbolic  representations  of  sacred  art. 
I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Stirling  means  this ;  I  only  say  that  such 
an  explanation  is  vividly  suggested  by  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  And  the  disclosures  of  younger  Scottish  Hegelians 
give  it  a  certain  probability. 

Of  these  the  one  who  comes  next  in  chronological  order  to 
Dr.  Stirling,  so  far  as  philosophical  authorship  goes,  is  the  late 
Professor  William  Wallace,  whose  translation  of  Heel's  shorter 
Logic  appeared  in  1873,  accompanied  by  '  Prolegomena,'  giving 
a  general  view,  more  luminous  than  distinct  or  satisfactory,  of 
Hegel's  entire  system.  And  perhaps  the  least  distinct  or  satis- 
factory chapter  is  that  which  deals  with  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  So  gingerly  indeed  is  the  handling  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  Wallace  purposely  shirked  an  explanation  of 
what  Hegel  really  thought  about  dogmatic  theology  in  order  to 
avoid  giving  oflFence.  His  own  position,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  GiflFord  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology  de- 
livered several  years  later,  presents  the  same  elusive  appearance. 
In  fact  it  has  no  more  religious  value  than  the  so-called 
agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  like  that  includes  the  im- 
practicable suggestion  of  something  higher  than  personality  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Absolute  Being.  Wallace  was  a  pupil  of 
Jowett's,  and  he  followed  Jowett's  example  in  making 
Hegelianism  a  univei^sal  solvent  that  no  vessel  can  contain. 
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Wallace's  predeoaa&or  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoaopb^  at 
Oxford,  Professor  T.  H,  Green,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
HegeliatL  Both  as  regards  the  general  method  of  philosophy 
and  its  particular  application,  this  is  a  complete  miEConception, 
as  various  sayings  of  Green's  suflBciently  prove.  '  I  read  Hegel's 
Logic  ten  years  ago  and  could  make  nothing  of  itp'  '  It  (the 
Logic)  will  all  have  to  be  done  over  again/  '  I  looked  into 
H^gel  the  otlier  day  and  found  it  a  strange  Wirrwarr'  *  Green's 
pKilosopbical  works  also  convey  the  impression  of  being  con- 
structed on  other  than  Hegelian  lines,  But  they  also  convey 
the  impression  of  a  mind  that  owes  much  to  a  close  study  of 
the  German  mast^irs,  and  not  least  among  these,  of  HegeL  And 
what  is  most  important  from  our  point  of  view^  there  is  the 
same  fundamental  ambiguity  in  dealing  with  religious  questions 
that  characterises  the  Scottisli  interpreters  of  HegeL  To  ex- 
plain in  what  it  consists,  some  account  of  Green's  metaphysical 
system  must  be  given. 

When  Green  first  began  to  teach  (1866)  Mill  held  the  field 
at  Oxford,  that  is  to  say  the  associationist  theory  prevailed  in 
l^ycholog)^  and  the  utilitarian  theory  in  ethics,  Crreen  dis- 
sented from  both,  but  more  particularly,  as  would  seem,  from 
the  view  which  regards  the  greatest  happiness  as  the  end  of 
action,  happiness  being  defined  as  pleasure  unmixed  with  pain. 
He  considered  that  no  addition  of  pleasurable  feelings  to  one 
another  could  constitute  s  true  end  This  for  a  reasonable 
being  must  be  something  ideal,  something  constituted  by  a 
single  unifying  principle*  But  lu  order  to  gain  admittance 
for  this  idealising  method  in  ethics,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
basis  for  it  in  the  very  structure  of  the  human  mind,  to  reform 
psychology  and  metaphysics.  Just  as  Mill  and  his  whole 
school  had  falsified  the  idea  of  an  end  by  resolving  it  into  an 
incoherent  aggregate  of  pleasurable  feelings,  bo  also  they  had 
falsified  the  idea  of  knowledge  by  their  theory  of  assooaa^ 
tion,  by  imagining  that  aenaations,  whether  original  or  remem- 
bered, c^n  group  themaelvea  into   thoughts  by  any  affinity 

^  Tbt  iMt  plifwi  U  (|i]ol«d  by  Haiiry  Sidgwick  fiovn  his  lut  ^^hUosopliioAl 
Ulk  with  Qtmii  (*  HLnd/  H.S.  VoL  X.,  p.  19),  The  othtf  Iwo  I  pve  £rom 
memoTj^  uid  emo  fumiih  no  referenew,  bul  mm  conMent  th«t  I  hmY«  s««n 
L  In  prinl. 
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resulting  from  contmuity  or  resemblance.  A  series  of  impres- 
sions received  by  the  mind  in  saccession,  each  passing  away 
the  moment  after  it  has  been  experienced,  could  not  poesibly 
unite  together  so  as  to  form  a  knowledge  of  objects  and  events. 
The  conceiving  mind  which  unifies  them  into  a  body  of 
experience  must  itself  be  above  time,  not  only  to  construct 
each  individual  experience  as  an  object  of  thought  distinct 
from  itself,  but  also  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  the  very 
consciousness  of  time.  A  succession  of  ideas  is  not  an  idea  <^ 
succession. 

Mill  was  no  stranger  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  and  had  even 
accepted  it  in  his  '  Examination  of  Hamilton '  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  the  consciousness  of  time  as  something  that  oonditions 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  association,  but  that  association 
cannot  explain,  an  ultimate  inconceivability  making  eveiything 
else  conceivable.^  And  Kant  had  also  taken  the  distinction 
between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge  as  the  starting- 
point  of  his  whole  system,  crediting  the  mind  with  a  regular 
outfit  of  intuitions  and  categories,  by  whose  agency  it  reduces 
the  rolling  miscellany  of  sensations  into  a  coherent  fi^unework 
of  organifiiied  knowledga  But  he  accepted  the  mental  mechanism 
without  demur  or  curiosity,  not  indeed,  like  Mill,  as  an  ultimate 
inconceivability,  but  as  an  ultimate  fact  To  any  one  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  its  existence  he  would  probably  have 
replied  that  the  very  idea  of  an  explanation  implied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mechanism,  and  therefore  became  unmeaning  on  the 
hypothesis  of  its  not  existing. 

I  have  related  elsewhere  how  Kant  supplemented  his  theo- 
retical agnosticism  by  a  curious  system  of  practical  postulates 
whose  real  meaning  is  that  as  God,  freewill,  and  immortality 
cannot  be  disproved,  and  as  it  seems  highly  convenient  for  us 
to  believe  in  them,  their  reality  may  with  advantage  be  assumed. 
His  German  successors  forsook  this  line  of  argument,  and 
reclaimed  the  whole  of  existence  for  the  domain  of  reasoned 
truth.  But  the  result  was  that  they  returned  under  various 
disguises  to  the  necessarian  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  thus  con- 
firming to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  extreme  negations  of  the 
Enlightenment.  In  this  respect  what  chiefly  distinguishes  H^el 
from  his  compeers  is  the  sufficiently  transparent  arrangement 
»  O^.  oi(.,  p.  242. 
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by  which  he  auffera  the  popular  mythology  to  exist  side  by 
side  with  his  own  philosophy  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  its  meanijig  for  the  usa  of  the  commencing  student.  It  was 
on  the  strength  of  the  exoteric  position  thus  assigned  to  Christie 
anity  that  Dr.  StirUng — whether  accepting  it  or  not  as  bis  true 
inwardness — recommended  Hegel  to  the  Cavoiir  of  the  British 
public. 

Green  also  attempts  to  transcend  the  limitations  imposed 
on  human  faculty  by  Kant ;  but  he  has  a  method  of  his  own 
for  transcending  them,  which  is  neither  the  ophelism  of  Kant 
nor  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  Although  a  severe  critic  of  Berkeley's 
idealism,  he  seems  to  have  found  in  it  the  leading  suggestion 
for  hi&  own  metaphysics.  Berkeley^  following  Locke,  analysed 
all  knowledge  that  is  not  self-knowledge  into  what  be  called 
tdeaa,  but  what  we  call  sensations,  or  more  geDerally  feelings, 
variously  grouped  together  to  form  objects  and  events.  Before 
his  time  philosophers  hsul  ascribed  these  sensations  to  the 
action  of  an  unconscious  substance  called  matter  on  our  minds. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  theory  was  unintelligible,  or  in 
plainer  language^  Hat  nonsense.  For  when  we  strip  matter  of 
all  the  sensible  attributes  formerly  supposed  to  inhere  in  it,  but 
now  known  to  be  merely  subjective  affections  of  our  own  minds, 
what  is  left  behind  ?  Why,  nothiog  but  a  pure  abstract  idea,  a 
formless,  colourless,  soundless,  intangible  entity,  an  occult 
cause  like  the  chimeras  expelled  from  natural  philosophy  by 
modem  science,  Now,  acoordlDg  to  Berkeley,  there  are  no 
abstract  ideas  \  they  are  a  scholastic  absurdity.  All  knowledge 
is  of  poitieulais,  For  instance,  we  cannot  think  of  a  triangle 
in  general ;  what  we  think  of  is  always  some  portion  of  spaoe 
bounded  by  three  straight  lines  of  a  definite  length.  And  his 
leasoning  would  be  just  as  good  were  the  abstract  idea  of  form 
substituted  for  the  abstract  idea  of  matter  as  the  essence  of  the 
external  world. 

Yet  after  all  there  is  an  eitteroal,  objective,  independent 
world ;  and  Berkeley  no  more  denied  its  reality  than  did  the 
coxcombs  who  vanquished  him  with  a  grin.  The  objects  and 
events  into  which  my  sensations  group  themselves  constitute  a 
vast  coherent  ftuinework  which  does  not  come  and  go  at  my 
bidding,  which  was  there  before  I  came  into  it,  which  will 
conttnne  to  be  there  when  I  am  gone.    How  then  can  it  be 
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dependent  on  mind  ?  Berkeley  says  that  although  the  world 
does  not  depend  on  our  minds  it  depends  on  mind  in  general, 
on  the  one  divine  mind,  which  is  God.  And  in  this  way  he 
proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Grod  exists.  Whatever  we 
know  we  know  through  him,  by  participation  in  his  ideas. 
Had  the  phenomenon  called  thought-reading  been  experienced 
as  widely  then  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  experienced  now,  it 
might  have  furnished  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Bishop's 
meaning.  What  occasionally  happens  or  is  said  to  happen 
between  human  souls — ^the  transference  of  mental  images  firom 
one  consciousness  to  another — ^is  continually  happening  between 
every  single  human  and  even  animal  soul  and  the  divine  soul 
in  which  they  literally  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 

Berkeley  did  not  call  God  the  Eternal  Consciousness ;  but 
he  might  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  philosophy  have  used 
that  expression,  which  in  fact  is  Green's.  But  this  conscious- 
ness does  not  fulfil  the  same  office  in  both  systems.  Berkeley's 
divine  Spirit  must  be  thought  of  as  carrying  in  itself  the  whole 
extended  coloured  moving  panorama  of  nature,  differing  from 
ours  chiefly  in  this  that  it  visualises  the  finest  atomic  dust  in 
its  absolute  minuteness,  and  the  vastest  stellar  orbs  in  their 
absolute  magnitude,  that  it  memorises  all  past,  and  foresees  all 
future  events.  In  short,  it  actualises  all  the  possibilities  of 
sense.  Green's  '  Eternal  Consciousness,'  on  the  other  hand,  has 
for  its  object  not  the  totality  of  possible  sensuous  representa- 
tions, but  the  totality  of  thought-relations  by  which  things 
are  constituted  as  realities  and  imified  into  an  all-embracing 
whole.  In  mathematical  language  each  God  is  a  locus,  the  curve, 
or  rather  the  surface  connecting  an  infinity  of  positions;  but  while 
with  Berkeley  he  is  a  locus  of  images,  with  Green  he  is  a  locus  oi 
conceptions.  The  distinction  involves  very  serious  consequences ; 
for  while  with  the  earlier  idealist  the  Divine  personality  remains 
intact,  with  the  later  idealist  it  is  silently  eliminated. 

To  illustrate  Berkeley's  theory  of  human  knowledge  I  have 
mentioned  the  phenomenon  of  thought-reading ;  but  in  view  of 
its  sensuous  character,  the  technical  term  telepathy  seems  a 
still  more  suitable  expression,  implying  as  it  does  the  trans- 
ference of  simple  feelings  or  images  from  mind  to  mind  without 
the  intervention  of  signs.  Thought-reading  might  then  be 
reserved  for  Green's  more  intellectual  idealism,  thought  being 
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UEderstood  as  the  oonsciouaness  of  felatioEs.  Thua,  for  a  finite 
coDBciousneas,  to  think  and  to  know  would  be  to  eater  inio 
oommunication  mth  the  Eternal  Consciousness  and  to  appro- 
priate its  ideas.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  reason  why  the 
two  mindBi  the  human  and  the  divine,  ahonld  not  remain  aa 
distinct  and  separate  as  they  are  with  Berkeley,  the  more  so 
tliat  Green  in  speaking  of  them  habitually  applies  the  epithet 
'  self-ilistiDguishing  *  to  each  in  turn.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  subject  must  be  understood  as  distinguishing  itself 
from  what  is  merely  objective,  from  the  phenomenal  world,  not 
from  other  knowing  subjects,  certainly  not  from  the  eternal 
subject^  which  is  God.  On  the  contrary,  with  that  subjecti 
with  that  eternal  consciousnass,  it  is  really  identifiei  This 
contrast  with  Berkaleyanism  ariseSj  as  I  have  intimated,  from 
the  essential  differenoe  between  images  and  thonghts.  The 
tendency  of  images  is  towards  mutual  externality,  repulsion^ 
aud  isolation;  the  tendency  of  thoughts  is  towards  mutual 
inclusion  and  absorption.  Again,  to  be  conscious  at  all  is  to 
have  a  succession  of  ideas,  conceived  as  successive,  and  this, 
accortling  to  Green,  implies  beiDg  above  succession,  which  is  to 
be  out  of  time,  to  be  etamaL  Now,  Green  seemed  to  think, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  to  assume  two  or  more  eternals  would 
be  a  needles  multiplication  of  entities.  If  God  is  a  kmi^  of 
thoughts,  it  seems  to  follow  that  he  is  a  l4>cus  of  thinkers  aa  well 
Apart  from  them  he  beoomes^  in  the  language  of  Green's  school, 
'  a  mere  abstraction." 

The  author  of  the  '  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  *  was  certainly 
not  a  pantheist  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  call 
Hegel  a  pantheist;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  conceive  the 
universe  as  a  self-subaistent,  self-contained  structure  of  thought* 
As  a  system  be  held  nature  to  be  constituted  by  the  activity 
of  a  spiritual  substance — of  that '  eternal  consciousness '  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  underitood  so  little.  But 
for  a  rationalist  aa  sucb^ — may  we  not  add,  for  a  religious 
beUaver  in  Qod  ? — ^the  only  interesting  question  is  whether  he 
conceived  the  universal  Spirit  as  having  a  personal  axistenoe. 
trnfortunately  for  our  curiosity^  Green  never  seems  to  have 
particularly  eared  about  this  c^ueationj  or  to  have  been  brought 
to  book  about  it  by  his  friends ;  and  the  passages  most  nearly 
ooiinected  with  it  in  his  writin(p  are  so  amb%uous  that  to  tie 
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them  down  to  one  interpretation  seems  to  involve  a  sort  of 
logical  brutality.^  Such  ambiguity,  however,  of  itself  rather 
countenances  a  solution  in  the  sense  of  impersonality.  For 
while  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  a  theist  should  disguise 
his  opinions  thirty  years  ago  at  Oxford,  there  seem  to  have 
been  some  good  reasons  for  a  certain  reticence  on  the  part  of 
a  pantheist  at  the  same  period.  The  believer  in  a  personal  God 
is  apt  to  regard  heresies  on  the  subject  as  little  if  at  all  removed 
from  atheism;  the  believer  in  an  impersonal  power  which 
makes  for  good  has  so  much  common  ground  with  all  ethical 
religionists  that  he  prefers  to  put  his  differences  with  them  out 
of  sight,  and  all  the  more  so  from  his  consciousness  of  their 
intolerance  as  regards  his  own  formulation  of  the  faith. 
Besides,  he  has  an  extreme  dislike  to  being  claimed  by  the 
atheists  as  an  authority  on  their  side  because  he  agrees  with 
them  on  this  single  point  of  denying  a  divine  personality, 
while  he  agrees  with  their  opponents  on  every  point  but 
that  one. 

So  much  being  premised,  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
attaching  more  significance  than  at  first  sight  they  seem  to 
bear  to  the  words  with  which  Green  concludes  his  general 
Introduction  to  Hume's  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  There 
he  affirms  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  '  that  the  recognition  of 
a  system  of  nature  logically  carries  with  it  that  of  a  self-con- 
scious subject  .  .  .  which  is  neither  nature  nor  natural,  though 
apart  from  it  nature  would  not  be — that  of  which  the  desig- 
nation as  "  mind,"  as  "  human,"  as  "  personal,"  is  of  secondary 
importance,  but  which  is  eternal,  self-determined,  and  thinks.' 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  reference  the  distinction  between 
what  is  of '  secondary  importance '  and  what  is  of  no  importance 
at  all  will  be  found  too  subtle  for  the  religious  consciousness 
to  seize. 

God,  or  the  eternal  consciousness,  is  alone  real,  it  is  the 
*  constant  reality  of  which  events  are  the  changing  appearance.'  ^ 

1  '  If  we  mean  anything  else  by  it  [personality]  than  the  quality  in  a  subject 
of  being  consciously  an  object  to  itself,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  it 
necessarily  belongs  to  God  and  to  any  being  in  whom  God  in  any  measure 
reproduces  or  realises  himself  *  ('  Prolegomena  to  Ethics/  p.  191).  This,  which 
I  suppose  is  Green's  clearest  utterance  on  the  subject,  stiU  fails  to  explain 
whether  the  eternal  consciousness  has  a  personality  apart  from  the  beings  in 
which  it '  reproduces  or  realises '  itself. 

«  Green's  *  Works,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  129. 
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That  ia  to  sajr^  things  only  become  compl6t€ly  real  in  a  complata 
syatheeiSi  and  that  complete  synthefiiB  is  only  achieved  in 
the  divine  consciousness.  The  law  extends  to  ourselves.  As 
individnals  we  are  mere  appearances.  '  The  self,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  m  absolutely  real  or  an  ultimate  subject,  is 
already  God,'  ^  At  the  same  time  this  ultimate  reality  and 
source  of  all  knowledge  '  is  neither  real  nor  knowable  in  the 
same  sense  as  is  any  other  object/  ^  This  sounds  very  like 
the  agnosticism  of  Herbert  Spencer,  just  as  Spencer^s  agnosti- 
cism on  examination  betrayed  close  affinities  with  Oriental 
pantheism. 

To  an  Oriental  pantheist  there  must  always  be  m>Enething 
unnecessary  and  unaccountable  about  individual  exiatesces. 
Why  should  the  absolute  Ego,  being  complete  in  itself,  be  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  a  world  of  finite  and  perishable  appear- 
anoesi  The  answer  of  European  pantheism,  especially  as 
formulated  by  Hegel,  is  that  the  World* Spirit  only  comes  to 
true  reality,  that  is  self-consciousness,  in  man.  Green  is  always 
trying  to  combine  both  points  of  view ;  and  it  is  this  attempt 
that  gives  his  philosophy  such  an  air  of  in  coherence  and  con- 
fusion. We  are  told  with  endless  iteration  that  the  eternal 
consciousness  is  not  in  time^  a  position  which,  one  w^ould 
suppose,  cut  it  off  from  oil  connexion  with  creation  or  evolution. 
Nevertheless,  it '  must  be  operative  in  ua  to  produce  the  gradual 
development  of  knowledge ; '  ®  and  '  our  knowledge '  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  eternal  consciousness  '  as  so  far  realised  in  or  com- 
municated to  us  through  modification  of  the  animal  organism-*  * 
We  certainly  have  an  absolute  self  here,  but  it  takes  the  form 
of  on  absolute  self-controdictioa  What  is  out  of  time  and 
space  cannot  enter  or  vary  within  an  animal  organism ;  what 
is  all-embracing  cannot  be  commumcated ;  what  is  complete 
cannot  be  realised. 

80  much  for  the  idea  of  God.  The  idea  of  immortality 
fares  no  better  but  rather  worse  under  Green's  manipulation. 
Without  requiring  any  specific  information  on  the  subject,  one 
readily  infers  that  the  human  mind,  heing  divided  between  an 
animal  organism  and  a  communicat«d  divine  consciousness, 
I  must  part  with  Its  individual  existence  on  the  dissolution  of 
I  »  Op.  cif.,  p.  lift.  '  md. 
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the  organism,  preserving  only  as  much  reality  as  belongs  to 
what  is  confessedly  out  of  time.  But  here,  as  it  happens,  more 
specific  information  is  forthcoming,  although  it  seems  to  have 
been  withheld  daring  the  author's  life.  A  fragment  on  the 
subject  teUs  us  that '  the  "  immortality  of  the  soul ''  in  the  only 
sense  of  the  doctrine  in  which  it  is  true  .  .  .  =  the  being  of 
Gkxl;'  and  that  'the  living  agent  man,  like  everything  else,  is 
eternal  as  a  determination  of  thought ; '  ^  — an  almost  exact  re- 
production of  Spinoza's  teaching.  Wcdl  might  Professor  Heniy 
Sidgwick  observe  that  'Green's  philosophy  affords  no  ground 
for  expecting  the  survival  of  the  individual  after  bodily  death.'' 
Indeed,  it  affords  the  strongest  grounds  for  expecting  the 
contrary. 

There  remains  the  question  of  freedom,  on  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Stirling,  we  have  to  seek  comfort  from  Grerman  philo- 
sophy. Let  us  see  what  Green  has  to  tell  us  about  it 
Nominally  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  freewill.  But  the  gift  is 
hampered  with  such  qualifications  as  to  deprive  it  of  aU  value. 
Man,  we  learn,  is  a  free  cause.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  only 
possesses  that  dignity  by  becoming  identified  with  the  eternal 
consciousness,  and  this,  being  outside  time,  can  only  be  called 
a  cause  in  some  sense  inapplicable  to  the  things  ordinarily 
known  as  causes  which  enter  into  and  are  determined  by  the 
universal  order.  As  occurring  in  time  our  actions  belong  to 
that  irreversible  order ;  and  we  ourselves  only  escape  from  the 
same  determinism  by  identifying  ourselves  as  conscious  agents 
with  the  one  supreme  reality  of  which  the  phenomenal  world  is 
a  helpless  expression.  In  plainer  language,  freedom  means  no 
more  than  the  power  to  conceive  ourselves  as  having  done 
something  different  from  what  we  have  actually  done.  'A 
falling  stone,'  says  Spinoza, '  if  it  were  conscious,  would  believe 
that  it  fell  by  its  own  choice,  that  it  was  free;'  to  which 
Schopenhauer  adds  that  in  the  supposed  case  the  stone  really 
would  be  free.  Now,  this  and  no  other  freedom  is  what  Green's 
philosophy  leaves  us.  By  self-consciousness  we  identify  our- 
selves with  the  universal  Spirit  or  Subject  which  has  the  world 
for  its  object,  and  as  that  is  not  determined  from  without,  so 
neither  are  we.  But  this  immunity  from  external  control  is 
quite  compatible  with  determination  by  an  inward  necessity 

»  » Works,'  Vol.  nL,  p.  159.  ^  *  Lectures  on  Ethics,'  p.  62. 
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not  lesa  rigoroufi  than  thai  which  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza 
asaetis,^ 

Pemooally  Gre©n  was  very  religious,  professing,  with  un- 
quostionable  sincerity,  to  he  a  Christiaii  in  the  genimie  and 
original  sense  of  the  woid.  As  tutor  of  Balliol  he  even  de- 
livered various  courses  of  lectures  on  New  Testament  subjects, 
more  utLctuoua,  perhaps^  than  some  sermons  preached  at  St, 
Mary's.  But  be  seems  to  have  made  no  secret  of  his  disbelief 
in  the  mimcidous  part  of  Christianity,  nor  in  such  dogmas  as 
imply  the  existence  of  a  world  distinet  from  that  which  is  ever 
present  to  the  eternal  consciousness,  and  w^hich  is  in  fact  the 
world  of  science.  Practically  there  seemed  little  to  distinguisb 
his  religious  position  from  that  originally  occupied  by  David 
Strauss,  or  through  life  by  F.  C.  Baur,  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  him  in  any  difficulties  at 
Oxford ;  but  outsiders  were  less  easily  satisfied.  On  obtaining 
an  assistant  commissionersbip  for  enquiring  into  the  state  of 
secondary  education  in  England^  towards  the  end  of  1864,  the 
philosopher  heard  with  surprise  and  annoyance '  that  his  ap- 
pointment caused  some  alarm  to  the  oth^*  members  of  the 
commission ;  they  had  heard  that  he  was  "  an  extreme  man, 
...  an  ultra-liberal  in  mligious  opinion/' '  Green  declared 
that  be  was  not '  an  ultra-liberal  in  religious  opinion,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  ; '  and  that  he  had  *  always  prided 
himself  on  reserve  in  the  expression  of  bis  opinions^  not  with  a 
view  to  preferment,  but  from  aversion  to  revolutionary  notoriety. 
That  the  commissioners  should  know  anything  about  them/  he 
adds^  'shows  in  what  an  inquisitorial  age  we  live.*  *  In  fact,  it 
was  the  age  of  the  Essayists  and  Ckilenso,  so  that  public  opinion 
had  reason  to  he  excit'ed  about  what  was  called  *  neology  in  the 
cloister/  And  at  all  times  misunderstandings  ai^  apt  to  arise 
between  college  dons  and  Uie  outside  world. 

T.  H.  Qreen*s  philoaophy  is  a  waymark  in  the  retreat  of 
theology,  indicating  with  sufficient  clearness  the  line  of  posi- 
tions abandoned,  and  with  less  clearness  than  ooald  bo  ileaired, 
but  still  to  some  apprectable  extent,  the  line  of  positions  still 

H  *  H«iii7  Sid^ck  rogu^  *  OrB«ii-«  x^m  ««  boing,  (or  aU  ptmotio»l  purpoa«i, 
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maintained.  One  cannot  say  as  much  about  the  work  which 
comes  next  in  chronological  order,  the  late  Principal  Oaiid's 
'Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Beligion'  (1880).  Green, 
as  I  have  said,  was  not  a  Hegelian  in  any  sense ;  Gaird  makes 
no  secret  of  his  general  adhesion  to  Hegel ;  and  Green  himself, 
who  reviewed  the  book  favourably,  describes  it  as '  a  thorou^ 
assimilation  of  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  Beligion."  '  ^  If  I  do 
not  greatly  misunderstand  the  German  master,  this  would 
amount  to  calling  it  a  disintegration  of  Catholic  theology 
equally  thorough.  Perhaps  the  Introduction  may  be  such  in 
principle;  but  if  so  its  true  character  is  not  avowed.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  likely  to  be  avowed.  If  his  private  opinions 
were  unorthodox,  Caird  had  three  very  strong  reasons  for  not 
making  tiiem  public  He  was  a  Scotchman,  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  he  was  Principal  of  Glasgow  University. 
In  other  words,  he  belonged  to  a  people  among  whose  many 
great  qualities  sincerity  does  not  take  a  foremost  place,  and  he 
occupied  a  position  which  made  reticence  peculiarly  desirable. 
Moreover,  his  consummate  literary  skill  enabled  him  to  oombine 
such  reticence  with  what  looks  like  a  full  and  free  exposition 
of  religious  beliefl  Thanks  to  his  unsparing  exercise  of  this 
remarkable  gift,  we  lay  down  the  volume  without  knowing 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  popular  theology  has  been  abandoned, 
or  how  much,  if  any,  has  been  retained.  Questions  about  the 
miraculous  might  perhaps  be  fairly  left  out  of  account  in  a 
general  discussion  on  religion ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  a  place  was  not  made  for  them ;  and  indeed 
so  rapid  was  the  movement  of  opinion  that  only  ten  years 
later  Max  Miiller,  lecturing  on  Natural  Eeligion  before  Caird's 
own  University  of  Glasgow,  found  room  for  a  destructive  criti- 
cism on  miracles  as  an  element  of  religious  belief.'  The  sense 
of  sin  and  the  atonement,  which  figure  so  largely  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  religious  philosophy,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
here. 

Hegel's  Logic  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  criticism  of  Kant's 
agnosticism;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  follower  b^ins 
with  a  criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Unknowable.  We  have 
seen  that  there  was  a  large  pantheistic  element  in  that  very 

»  *  Works/  Vol.  in.,  p.  138. 

2  Max  MuUer, « Physical  Religion,'  pp.  387  ff. 
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hetart^eiieoiis  compotind;  and  therefore,  by  taking  advantage 
of  Spencer's  odmiBsiona^  it  can  without  much  diiBcnlty  be 
developed  still  further  in  that  direction-  Then  csoma  adverse 
critieisiBS  on  the  principle  of  mysticism  (under  the  form  of 
intuitive  knowledge),  and  on  the  principle  of  authority,  aa 
methods  of  religious  belief^  with  which  a  rationalist  finds  him- 
self in  complete  sympathy,  and  an  attack  on  materialisni  wliieh, 
as  such,  does  not  concern  his  position.  It  is  satLsfactory  to  hear 
'  that  very  much  of  what  is  anthropomorphic  in  the  form  of  our 
religioiiB  ideas,  receives  a  silent  corrective  from  the  advancing 
religious  oonaciousness,  till  finally  no  suggestion  of  anthropo- 
morphism remains  attached  to  the  language  in  which  such  ideas 
are  eipreaaed  save  what  pertains  to  the  truth  itself; '  *  only  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  exactly  how  much  that  residual  quantity 
amounts  to.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  include  God's  *  making 
and  revising  schemes,  contracts,  covenants  with  mutual  stipula- 
tions and  penalties  for  breach  of  bargain  \ '  ^ — a  rather  sweeping 
elimination,  which  would  seem  to  cover  the  entire  Biblical 
levelatton,  considered  under  the  form  of  two  Covenants,  an 
old  and  a  new.  This,  of  course,  is  what  rationalism  has 
always  contended  for;  and  if  'the  advancing  religious  con- 
sciousness' rejects  such  figments,  it  owes  the  discovery  of 
their  unreality  to  nothing  hut  the  destructive  action  of  reason 
on  what  were  once  religious  beliefs,  to  the  perception  of  their 
inconsistency  with  each  other,  or  of  their  inconsistency  with 
demonstrated  truUi.  There  is  tben^  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
considerable  hardihood  in  the  assertion  that  anthropomorphism 
is  one  of  the  only  two  alternatives  *  in  wlucb  the  mind  can  rest 
when  the  law  of  non-contradictioii  is  carried  to  its  logical 
results/^  Tlie  magnified  non*natural  man  in  the  next  street 
can  never  be  a  logical  alternative  to  one  who  fully  admits  and 
applies  that  law.  It  is  true  that  the  words  quoted  occur  in  a 
passage  where  anthropomorphism  is  defined — or  described — as 
'making  region  a  mere  subjective  fiction  and  God  the  self- 
imposed  illusion  of  the  worshipper's  own  mind,'  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  mean  tbe  exact  converse,  making 
subjective  fiction,  not  recognised  6t  such,  into  religion,  and  the 
illusion  of  the  wot«hipper's  own  mind  into  God.    Put  the  other 

*  Of.  cit,  p.  ISl.  >  ^.  cil.,  p.  341. 
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way,  as  Principal  Caiid  puts  it,  wliat  we  get  is  not  anthropo- 
morphism but  the  purest  H^lian  philosophy  of  religion.  And 
that  at  least  does  not  result  from  a  too  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  law  of  non-contradiction,  but  rather  from  the  new  logic, 
from  the  identification  of  contradictories. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  other  alternative  left  for  choice  to  the 
benighted  believers  in  Aristotle.  An  equal  surprise  awaits  us 
here.  'Pantheism,  which  denies  spiritual  reality  and  life  to 
man,'  is,  it  seems,  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  One  may 
doubt  whether  such  a  form  of  pantheism  ever  existed  even 
among  Oriental  mystics.  But  to  treat  such  a  denial,  whether 
actually  maintaincMl  or  not,  as  an  alternative  logically  resulting 
from  the  law  of  non-contradiction  implies  a  total  misconception 
of  what  is  meant  by  contradiction.  It  implies  a  conf^on 
between  negation,  which  is  an  attribute  of  proposition,  and 
difference,  which  is  an  attribute  of  things.  Because  mutually 
contradictory  propositions  cannot  both  be  true,  it  does  not 
follow  that  different  things  cannot  coexist.  In  £&ct,  it  is 
just  the  Aristotelian  who  most  strongly  insists  on  their  mutual 
compatibility. 

To  limit  the  name  of  pantheism  to  one  particular  phase, 
and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  philosophy,  to  treat  it  as  insulting 
to  human  nature,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  its  absurdi- 
ties on  a  logic  by  which  Hegel's  pretensions  stand  condemned, 
suggests  the  design  of  diverting  attention  from  one's  own 
surreptitious  adoption  of  pantheism  under  another  name. 
Whether  Principal  Caird  entertained  such  a  design  I  cannot 
say.  But  what  he  calls  God  seems  to  be  even  less  perfectly 
distinguished  from  the  objective  world  and  from  the  human 
mind  than  is  the  eternal  consciousness  of  Professor  Green. 
He  too  aflSrms  *a  Consciousness  transcending  all  that  is 
particular  and  relative,'*  'an  Absolute  Spirit  .  .  .  whose 
thought  is  the  one  condition  of  all  finite  thought.'  ^  But 
we  are  cautioned  against  'representing  God  under  such 
notions  as  "First  Cause"  or  "Creator  and  Grovemor  of  the 
world." ' "  These  notions  would,  of  course,  involve  the  discarded 
anthropomorphisms  of  space  and  time.  But  they  would  also 
suggest  an  actual  or  possible  divine  existence  apart  from  the 
world  and  from  man.    Now,  according  to  the  new  philosophy, 

'  P.  248.  '  P.  246.  »  P.  244. 
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that  would  be  a  '  false  abstra^tioti ' — not  less  Mse  than  tlie 
other  abstraction  which  profesnes  to  conceive  the  world  and 
man  apart  &om  God,  Here  we  come  to  the  Tital  point  of  the 
whole  discn^ion^  the  ariicml'm  atantu  aut  eadentii  S^elmcm. 
la  God  the  ideal  unity  of  the  soul  with  the  world,  or  ia  he 
something  more  ?  On  the  latter  alternative  Catholic  Chriatianitj 
might  still  survive  ;  but  then  Hegel's  philosophy,  as  understood 
by  Hegel  himself,  would  be  wrong.  It  teaches  us  that  when  we 
have  learned  to  recognise  the  laws  of  mind  in  the  laws  of  naturep 
and  to  recognise  in  consciousness  the  consummation  of  nature's 
eteitial  procesSj  which  is  reason's  triumphant  return  on,  poases- 
sion  of,  and  joy  in  itself «  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  known^  no 
other  divinity  nor  hope  of  immort^ty  than  this. 

We  may  put  the  crucial  question  a  little  differently,  but 
without  any  essential  change  in  its  content,  by  Bsking,  has  God 
any  self-consciousness  outside  the  consciousness  of  man,  or  of 
some  being  oij^niied  like  man  ?  1  find  no  absolute  denial  of 
such  a  tTansoeBdant  divine  consciousueas  in  Principal  Caird, 
but  al»o  no  hint  that  it  exists;  and  when  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  l^turer,  silence  becomes  almost  indistinguishable 
from  deniaL  Professor  T.  H.  Green  seems  to  have  noted  this 
identification  of  the  divine  with  the  human  mind  as  a  weaknees 
in  Caird^s  religious  philosophy,  contrasting  it  with  his  own  idea 
of  an  eternal  (K)nsciousness,  whose  thoughts  are  objective 
Tealittes— determinations  of  things — not  '  processes  of  the  dis- 
cursive understanding/  *  But  be  seems  to  consider  the  distinc- 
tion rather  as  it  bears  on  the  study  of  natural  law — which  for 
scienoe  ii  certainly  all-important^ — than  in  reference  to  purely 
religious  interests.  And  if  the  personality  of  God  be,  as  Green 
once  put  it,  *  of  secondary  importance/  so  also,  in  that  reference, 
is  the  difference  between  him  and  Hegel's  clerical  interpreter. 

Principal  Caird  reaches  the  very  climax  of  audacious  paradox 
when  he  comes  to  dedne  the  place  and  function  of  religious 
worship,  One  would  think  that  there,  if  anywhere,  the  con- 
tradiction between  religious  belief  and  Hegelian  philosophy 
became  clear,  explicit,  and  unmistakable.  Borrowed  as  they  are 
from  tim  expressions  of  courtship  addressed  by  one  human 
being  to  another,  the  forms  of  worship  seem  expressly  calculated 
to  empbiaue  the  personal  disti  action  betwei-n  God  and  man. 
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Yet  the  true  meaning  of  prayer  and  praiae  is,  it  seems,  to  assure 
us  of  the  exact  contrary ;  '  even  when  we  pray  that  new  blessings 
may  be  communicated  to  us,  it  is  because  we  realise  that 
already  all  things  are  ours.'  When  we  pray  for  spiritual 
improvement,  we  have  a '  conviction  that  we  are  already  perfect, 
even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect/  ^  What  is  this  but  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  said — ^that  to '  make  God 
the  self-imposed  illusion  of  the  worshipper's  own  mind,'  is  not 
anthropomorphic  but  Hegelian  ? 

Quite  apart  firom  Hegel  and  firom  the  more  or  less  fidthful 
interpretations  put  on  his  philosophy  by  our  academic  teachers, 
pantheism  was  in  the  air  at  this  time ;  and  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  capture  it  in  the  orthodox  interest,  its  rationalistic  associa- 
tions were  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The  same  year,  1880, 
that  saw  the  publication  of  Principal  Caird's  Introduction,  was 
also  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Frederick) 
Pollock's  great  work  on  Spinoza.  Its  author,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Professor  Clifford,  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  ardent  sympathy 
with  his  hero,  and  of  equally  ardent  hostility  to  the  theology  of 
his  own  day.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
would  call  himself  a  pantheist,  nor  indeed  whether  he  would 
accept  the  name  in  any  sense.  But  at  any  rate  he  seems  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  whole  party,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Tyndall,  by  a  certain  tinge  of  Oriental  mysticism,  not,  in  my 
opinion,  really  characteristic  of  Spinoza,  although  it  is  attributed 
to  him  by  his  expositor.  Eminently  opportune  in  its  appear- 
ance, this  work  gave  pantheism  a  more  distinct  representation 
than  it  had  before  enjoyed  among  the  competing  varieties  of 
English  thought.  Thus  the  dissolution  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
ill-cemented  metaphysical  system  into  its  component  p€ui;s  was 
made  complete.  Its  theism  found  an  expression  in  *  Super- 
natural Beligion ' ;  its  atheism  in  Clifford  and  Bomanes ;  its 
agnosticism  in  Leslie  Stephen ;  and  its  pantheism,  to  the  extent 
here  suggested,  in  Pollock's  Spinoza. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  their  reluctance,  English 

people  do  not  like  to  call  themselves  pantheists.     Yet  among 

their  great  poets,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  at  one  time,  and 

Shelley  at  all  times,  might  very  properly  have  been  designated 

>  *  Philosophy  of  Religion,*  p.  802. 
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I7  lliftt  name  And  for  some  minds  pantheism  has  the  advantage 
of  besng  more  compatible  with  the  public  profession  of  Christi- 

Immij  than  any  other  philosophy  by  which  the  supernatural  is 
denied.  We  have  seen  how  Wordsworth,  while  openly  pro- 
claiming his  superiority  to  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  still 
professed  his  readiness  to  die  for  the  Church  of  England/  and 
how  Coleridge,  while  advocating  the  same  views  in  private, 
publicly  put  himself  forward  as  her  intellectual  champion*' 
Jowett  and  Matthew  Arnold  placed  their  reconstruction  of 
religioa  on  the  same  essential  basis,  while  one  was  an  officiating 
minbter,  and  the  other  an  unofficial  defender  of  the  Establiah- 
ment.  These  parallels  may  help  to  explain  the  position  of  the 
very  remarkable  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  last  classic  fiction 
that  English  literature  has  produced,  I  refer  to  Henry  Short- 
house,  author  of  *  John  Ingksant/  published  in  1881,  Religion 
with  Shorthousd  was  both  a  personal  passion  and  an  artistic 
dilettantism,  but  how  far  it  was  associated  with  a  fixed  form  of 
theological  belief  is  not  clean  He  certainly  showed  a  very 
large-hearted  comprehensiveness  towards  believere  of  all  schools ; 
the  Puritaas  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom  he  could  neither 
appreciate  nor  uuderstand,  being  the  only  objects  excluded 
from  his  universal  charity.  Probably  what  he  could  not  foigive 
was  their  exclusiveuess.  He  had  not  learned  from  Coleridge 
that  we  should  tolerate  each  other's  intolerance.     Experience 

■  proves  the  compatibility  of  such  an  attitude  with  strict  dogmatic 
standards,  but  it  is  still  more  compatible  with  their  absence. 
Shorthouse  had  left  the  Society  of  Friends  to  join  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  clung  to  the  Church  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  convert ;  but  how  far  this  adhesion  implied  the  rtmsoned 
aiXMptance  of  her  beliefs  does  not  appear.    His  Quaker  training 

■  does  not  seem  to  have  left  him  with  very  exacting  notions  of 
varacify,  John  Inglesant,  the  hero  of  bis  wonderful  romance, 
spends  years  of  his  life  in  the  outward  profession  of  a  religion 
that  he  does  not  believe,  if  indeed  belief  or  unbelief  of  any 
kind  can  be  aadociated  with  such  a  gelatinous  personality ;  and 
his  ultimate  return  to  the  Anglican  community  seems  t(3  be 

■  determined  by  any  motive  rather  than  acceptance  of  its  doctrines 
B  as  true.  Yet  the  author  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  in  the 
^^l&aiacter  of  Inglesant  be  is  depleting  a  modem  Cralahad,  the 
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ideal  not  only  of  a  steadfast  Christian  but  also  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Novelists  mnst  not  of  course  be  made  too  stiictljr 
responsible  for  their  often  very  odd  taste  in  heroes.  Bat 
Shorthouse  carried  the  same  latitude  into  modem  life.  Just  at 
the  time  when  he  was  first  bursting  into  fame  and  popularity  a 
rather  silly  article  by  one  Louis  Greg,  called  '  The  Agnostic  at 
Church,'  appeared  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century/  representing  it 
as  the  moral  duty  of  an  agnostic,  if  he  lived  in  the  country, 
to  attend  Divine  service.  It  was  'not  suggested,'  however, 
*  that  he  should  repeat  the  Creeds,  still  less  offer  himself  as  a 
communicant'  With  the  positive  part  of  this  proposal  Short- 
house  '  fully  sympathised.'  But  in  a  contribution  of  his  own 
to  the  same  review  on  the  subject  he  objects  to  the  second 
restriction.  Let  the  agnostic  not  only  come  to  church  but 
communicate  also.  According  to  the  Exhortation  he  will  eat 
and  drink  his  own  damnation ;  but  that  is  a  peril  which  the 
amiable  novelist  leaves  out  of  consideration.  As  to  the  objection 
that  by  communicating  'the  agnostic  is  supporting  a  super- 
stitious system  against  which  his  conscience  rebels,'  it  is  met 
by  the  ingenuous  retort  that '  this  system  he  has  already  con- 
doned by  coming  to  church;  he  will  hear  more  superstition 
from  the  pulpit  than  he  will  ever  meet  with  in  the  ritual  of  the 
sacrament.  But  in  truth  he  cannot  avoid  superstition  unless 
he  severs  himself  entirely  from  his  fellow-men.  It  is  deeply 
engraven  in  the  race.'  ^ 

Many  vices,  one  fears,  are  deeply  engraven  in  the  race  ;  but 
that  lamentable  fatality  has  never  yet  been  alleged  as  a  reason 
by  serious  moralists  for  relaxing  in  their  condemnation,  still  less 
for  condoning  their  indulgence  by  tacit  approval.  I  am  not 
calling  superstition  a  vice,  although  the  two  may  be  more 
closely  connected  than  would  at  first  sight  appear;  what  I 
mean  is  that  the  argument  from  human  nature  would  supply  as 
good  a  defence  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  important 
thing,  however,  to  notice  is  the  little  reliance  we  can  place  on 
the  dogmatic  professions  of  one  whose  ideas  about  the  relation 
between  appearance  and  reality  were  so  indistinct.  Shorthouse 
seems,  naturally  enough,  to  have  detested  what  he  calls  '  the 
free  inquiry  party,'  ^  and  he  talks  about  '  Eevelation '  as  if  it 

*  '  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse/  pp.  161-158. 
''  Op,  <^t,,  p.  169. 
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were  a  granite  boulder  on  the  Jura.  Yet  in  writing  to  an 
agnostic  (who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  communicatit)  he 
makes  concessioDs  contmsiing  rather  cntiously  with  bis  pro- 
fessed belief  'that  eveiy  dogma  of  Chnstianity  is  based  on 
scientific  tmtk'  ^  '  The  Old  Testament  is  merely  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Hebrews/  ^  '  The  Xew  Testament  is  Bimply  the 
text- book  and  historical  record  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  and  of  the  eaiiy  days  of  Christianity,  and  b  Uable, 
Uke  any  other  history,  to  error  and  mistake/  ®  He  accepts  *  the 
fundamental  teaching  of  Jesus/  which  is  '  belief  in  Himself  as 
God/  *  This  position^  however,  is  compatible  with  '  a  disbelief 
in  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection,  for  Christ  may  have  been 
Divine  though  he  entered  human  life  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
never  rose  from  human  death/  *  '  Sin  is  manifestly  and  scien- 
tifically tlie  following  of  the  presefU  instead  of  the  distant  and 
Buperi&r  good**  •  And  the  latter  course  seems  to  be  identified 
with  living  by  faith  as  opposed  to  living  by  sight. 

If  the  unnamed  agnostic  (who  by  the  way  was  no  true 
agnostic  but  a  materialist)  ever  answered  Short  house,  he  may 
have  observed  that  a  religion  which  assumes  the  authenticity 
of  the  speechea  in  the  Fourth  Uospel  can  hardly  be  called 
scientific.  But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  supposed  belief  of 
Jesus  in  himself  as  God  meant  any  more  for  the  author  of 
'  John  Inglesant '  than  it  meant  for  the  author  of  the  '  Ancient 
Mariner/  Coleridge  told  Crabb  Robmson  that  *when  Christ 
spoke  of  bis  identity  with  the  Father,  he  spoke  in  a  pantheistic 
or  Spinozistic  sense/  Sbortbouse  read  Pollock's  Spinoza  with 
delightj  and  he  quotes  its  philosophy  with  appruvaL  He 
describes  PUtonism  as  victorionBly  aaserting  an  eternal  element 
in  things,  'an  abetract  idea  which  exists  only  io  the  pure 
intdlecL'  •  Tliie '  he  dedares  to  ha  '  the  true  eternal  life/  The 
world  of  Platonic  ideas  is  '  none  other  than  the  all*p6rfect^  all- 
eontaining  intellect,  the  mint!  of  God:'  ^  8pino/.a  believed  '  in 
a  God  who  exists  within  human  consciousness  alone.  Dr. 
James  Marttneau  says  that  this  belief  is  atheism,  and  Mr. 
Fruderiek  roUock  that  it  is  nut/ "    John  Inglesant'a  Jesuitism 

L'  Qp.  Ml.,  p.  908.  «  R  90. 
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seems  to  reflect  the   Chiistiamty  of  his  creator,    lliis  is  to 
Christ  what  Jesuitism  was  to  Jesus. 

It  may  be  remembered  how  the  ironical  Muse  of  history 
illustrated  the  entrance  of  Hegel  and  C!omte  into  Oxford  Ufe, 
and  the  expulsion  of  theology  from  science  in  Mill'^s  '  Logic/  by 
the  contemporary  trial  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Holyoake  for 
atheism.  A  more  grotesque  commentary  on  the  idealism  of 
T.  H.  Green,  J.  Caird,  and  Shorthouse  was  supplied  by  the 
episode  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  the  Parliamentary  oath. 
Bradlaugh  has  been  called  a  Spinozist,  incorrectly  as  it  would 
seem.^  He  had  been  a  close  student  of  Spinoza,  but  only 
agreed  with  his  philosophy  on  the  positive  side  to  the  extent  of 
being  a  monist  A  closer  agreement  would  probably  not  have 
affected  his  hostile  attitude  towards  Christianity  and  theism. 
Like  Shelley,  he  emphasised  this  hostility  by  calling  himself  an 
atheist,  while  others  as  far  gone  in  negation,  preferred  the  less 
aggressive  titles  of  agnostic  and  secularist.  Bradlaugh  thought 
the  popular  theology  not  only  false  but  mischievous,  and  earned 
on  a  popular  propaganda  against  it  by  means  of  lectures  and 
pamphlets.  Professor  Flint,  who  is  very  well  read  in  the 
subject,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  *  most  of  the  writers  who 
are  striving  to  diffuse  atheism  in  literary  circles  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  intellectual  strength  with  either  Mr.  Holyoake  or 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.'  *  It  would  seem  then  that  their  arguments 
ought  to  be  given  a  place  in  this  work.  But  I  do  not  find  that 
they  have  made  any  addition  to  the  rationalism  of  Hume  and 
Mill,  nor  that  they  have  influenced  the  general  trend  of  English 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Their  importance  for  us  lies  in  what 
they  expressed  rather  than  in  what  they  thought.  As  an  illxts- 
tration  of  how  opinion  was  moving,  it  is  significant  that  when 
Bradlaugh  stood  for  Northampton  in  1868  his  name  was 
publicly  associated  by  a  high-class  Liberal  journalist  with  that 
of  Broadhead,  the  Sheffield  assassin,  that  he  then  received  over 
a  thousand  fewer  votes  than  the  less  popular  of  the  two  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  that  a  subscription  to  his  election 
expenses  contributed  to  MiU's  defeat  at  Westminster  in  the 

^  *  Life  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,'  Vol.  II.,  p.  122  (this  part  is  written  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson,  who  quotes  and  corrects  the  statement  in  question). 
«  '  Anti-Theistic  Theories,'  p.  520. 
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same  general  electioiL  In  1880  Bmdlaugh  bad  mcutred  freah 
odium  by  bis  sbare  Id  tha  pnblicatioD  of  an  oGTenfliva  neo- 
MaltbuaiaQ  pamphlet,  an  act  for  which  he  was  criminallx 
prosecuted,  and  would  have  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment 
but  for  a  technical  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  against  him. 
Nevertheless  religious  prejudice  had  by  this  time  so  far  abated 
that  ou  again  presenting  himself  for  election  at  Kortbampton 
be  was  returned  second  on  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  675  over 
the  higher  of  the  two  Conservative  candidates.^  Then  began  a 
long  and  weary  struggle  io  the  House  of  Commons,  first  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  new  member  shoidd  be  allowed  to 
substitute  an  sffinuation  for  an  oath,  then,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  permit  this  relief,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to 
take  ^e  oath  after  admitting  that  the  name  of  God  had  no 
meaning  for  himj  and  finally  how  be  should  be  tieated  after 
administering  the  oath  to  himself.  As  a  result  of  this  oonfiict, 
in  the  course  of  which  neither  the  hostile  majority  nor  it^  victim 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  for  dignity  of  behaviour,  the 
teat  for  NortlLampton  was  three  times  vacated,  and  on  each 
occasion  Bradlaugh  was  re-elected,  in  1881  by  a  majority  of 
only  132,  in  1882  by  only  108,  but  in  1884  '  by  368  more  than 
the  Tory,  who  was  24  below  the  last  Tojy  vote/  At  the  general 
election  of  1885  this  figure  rBeeived  a  further  increase,  his 
majority  being  then  425,  On  this  occasion  also  a  number  of  Iiis 
opponents  lost  their  seats,  being  deserted  '  by  former  supporters 
on  the  express  ground  of  their  votes  in  the  Northampton 
question.'*  By  decision  of  the  Speaker,  Bradlaugh  was  allowed 
to  tedce  the  oath  and  Ids  seat  in  the  new  House.  Re-elected  for 
the  Parliament  of  1886^  he  carried  a  hill  two  years  afterwards 
by  which  meml>ers  who  objected  to  being  sworn  were  enabled 
to  aubatitute  an  affirmation  for  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Finally 
the  resolutions  excluding  htm  from  the  House  of  Commons  were 
expunged  &om  its  records  witliout  a  dissentient  vote»  just  before 
his  death  in  January,  1891. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  struggle  Bradlaugh  received  the 
support  of  many  pious  Christiiins,  while  some  of  his  bitterest 
opponents  were  suspected  of  sharing  his  religious  unbelief.  But 
when  the  fundamental  issue  has  been  disentangled  fnim  all 
disturbing  elements^  it  caimot,  I  think»  be  doubted  that  his  final 

»  » Ufo;  Vol  U.  p.  210.  »  pp.  ^„  pf,  850-60, 
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success  betokens  a  victory  of  reason  over  authority,  if  not  of 
rationalism  over  faith. 

Whatever  T.  H.  Green's  and  Hegel's  disciples  may  have 
thought  about  the  good  taste  and  expediency  of  Bradlaugh's 
iconoclasm,  they  must  have  felt  that  Uieir  prindplee  involved 
the  rejection  of  the  popular  theology  not  less  completely  than 
his,  and  that  the  conflict  must  before  long  become  irrepressible. 
None  of  them  as  yet  spoke  out.  But  a  brilliant  young  neo- 
Hegelian  Tutor  of  Jesus  Collie,  Oxford,  David  Bitchie,  after- 
wards well  known  as  Professor  Bitchie  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  was  jotting  down  in  his  private  note-book  certain 
ominous  reflexions,  not  given  to  the  world  till  some  twenty 
years  later,  after  his  recent  lamented  death*  To  the  question, 
'  Do  you  believe  in  Gk)d  ? '  he  answers :  ^  If  by  God  be  meant  a 
gigantic  human  being,  thought  of  as  an  absolute  monarch,  living 
somewhere  up  in  the  sky  and  governing  the  universe  accord- 
ing to  a  capricious  and  changeable  will,  it  is  a  pious  duty  to 
deny  such  a  God,  however  much  he  may  be  concealed  under 
venerable  creeds  and  clothed  in  consecrated  associations.  If 
such  be  God,  the  pious  man,  if  he  have  any  intelligence  and 
education,  must  needs  be  an  atheist.  Any  conception  of  God 
which  approximates  to  such  an  imagination  must  just  in  so  far 
provoke  and  require  indignant  disbelief/  * 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  Bitchie  would  have  accepted 
even  a  deity  from  whose  character  all  objectionable  anthropo- 
morphisms had  been  removed.  'Eeligion,'  as  he  defines  it,  *is 
the  sense  of  communion  with  aU  men  through  (Jod,  i.e.  through 
the  highest  or  ideal  good/  ^  Such  a  religion  involves  no  super- 
natural belief,  and  therefore  evades  rationalistic  attacks  to  the 
same  extent  as  Schleiermacher's  theology.  It  also  leaves  the 
question  of  individual  immortality  in  abeyance.  According  to 
Bitchie,  what  is  best  for  us  will  happen,  though  on  what 
reasonable  foundation  this  optimism  rests  is  not  clear. 

Ritchie's  life  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  embittered  by 
the  reticence  which  his  position  as  a  teacher  imposed  on  him. 
No   such  difl&culties   have  hampered  another   and    far  abler 

*  Ritchie's  *  Philosophical  Studies,*  p.  280. 

•  pp.  ct/.,  p.  262. 
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member  of  the  Hegelian  school,  Mr.  F,  H,  Bradley,  in  the 
expression  of  Ms  religiouB  opituons.  For  although  this  very 
daring  thinker  has  found  himself  debarred  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  discu^ion  of  religion^  the  impedimenta  seem  to  be 
created  solely  by  the  ophelistic  prejudice  of  the  English  mind. 
That  a  man  should  treat  of  God  and  religion  in  order  merely  to 
understand  thcrn^  and  apart  from  the  influence  of  some  other 
consideration  and  inducement,  is,  he  justly  observes,  '  to  many 
of  US  in  part  unintelligible,  and  in  part  also  shocking/  ^  Such 
limitations,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  perhaps 
their  stringency  is  becoming  relaxed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent  When  Mr*  Bradley  first 
publi'ihed  that  complaint  in  1893,  English  thought  enjoyed 
considerably  more  freedom  than  it  had  been  allowed  ten  years 
earlier,  and  since  then  there  haa  bean  a  still  greater  gain.  The 
work  where  the  words  quoted  occur,  '  Appearance  and  Beality/ 
is  remarkable  in  many  ways^  and  not  least  remarkable  for  its 
free  handling  of  the  metaphysics  of  religion.  If  I  referred  to 
what  the  author  has  to  say  in  this  connexion  for  purposes  of 
criticism,  there  would  be  a  certain  unfairness  in  detaching  it 
from  hia  general  philosophy ;  hut  for  historical  purposes  such 
a  procedure  seems  unobjectionable.  At  the  same  time,  as  with 
T.  H,  Green,  a  general  indication  of  how  the  subject  connects 
itself  with  his  main  argument  may  conduce  to  the  clearness  and 
interefit  of  the  exposition. 

If  we  define  rationalism  as  the  destructive  application  of 
naaon  to  religious  belief,  then  Mr.  Bradley's  philosophy  lends 
itself  easily  to  rationalistic  purposes,  but  with  rather  em- 
banasaing  Uberality,  for  it  involves  the  destructive  application 
of  reasou  to  all  the  beliefs  i-epresentad  by  particular  pi*opositions. 
Aooording  to  him  any  such  assertion  as  '  here  I  am,*  '  there  is 
a  ^te/  or  *  snow  is  white/  involves  a  self-contradiction ;  and 
not  only  these  simple  judgments,  but  far  more  extensive  and 
oomplieatod  systems  of  belief,  wliere  the  one-sidednesa  of  each 
particular  aspect  under  which  truth  reveals  itself  seems  to  be 
Qan«cted  and  complemented  by  the  inclusion  of  other  aspocta. 
So  hx  indeed  is  this  dialectic  dissolution  of  appeajtiaces  pushed 
that  parodists  have  called  his  work  '  the  Disappearuice  of 
Beality,'    Mr,  Bradle/s  soepticism,  however,  m  not  complete, 

^  F.  H.  Brwilej,  *  App«ftrmnce  ^d  B^aUI;/  f,  4fi0. 
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and  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  the  sole  absolute  reality  is 
the  unified  whole,  and  that  the  parts  are  xmreal  only  in  so  &r 
as  they  are  falsely  viewed  in  detachment  firom  this  whole. 
Now  it  might  seem  as  if  such  a  method,  so  fax  from  helping 
rationalism,  rather  discouraged  it  'You  see  now/  it  might  be 
urged,  'what  comes  of  pushing  reason  to  an  extreme.  Not 
only  religious  belief,  but  all  belief  melts  away  under  our  hands.' 
Or  again  it  might  be  contended  that  the  supreme  reality,  the 
Absolute  to  which  dialectic  leads  us  up,  is  no  other  than  Grod, 
in  whom,  after  many  wanderings,  our  thoughts  find  rest  at  last. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  the  historical  importance 
of '  Appearance  and  Beality,'  in  connexion  with  rationalism,  is 
proved  not  least  by  its  exclusion  of  all  such  apologetics.  True, 
Mr.  Bradley  himself  points  out  that  the  self-contradictory 
nature  of  religion  places  it  at  no  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  any  other  form  of  experience.  Indeed  there  are  other 
appearances  with  which  it  compares  advantageously.  There 
are  degrees  of  truth  and  reality ;  and  measured  on  that  scale 
religion  ranks  very  high.  If  its  doctrines  are  not  ultimate 
trutii,  so  neither  are  the  principles  of  physical  science.  Tet 
these  are  valid  because  they  work.  *  Why  then,'  we  may  ask, 
*  are  such  working  ideas  not  enough  for  religion  ? '  Mr.  Bradley 
tells  us  that  it  is  because  in  the  sciences  we  know  what  we 
want,  while  in  religion  we  do  not  know,  or  do  not  agree  about 
'  the  end  for  which  the  doctrines  are  required.'  ^  And  English 
theologians  have  not  the  metaphysical  training  which  is  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  entering  on  such  an  enquiry. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  they  have  not  the  requisite  historical 
learning.  For  if  they  knew  more  or  took  the  thing  more 
seriously,  they  would  not  assume  that  belief  in  a  personal  (Jod 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  religion.^ 

It  is  our  duty,  said  Mansel,  to  believe  that  God  is  absolute, 
and  also  our  duty  to  believe  that  he  is  personal  James 
Martineau  accepted  the  personality  without  the  absoluteness. 
Green  and  the  Hegelians  accepted,  as  would  seem,  the  absolute- 
ness without  the  personality.  Mr.  Bradley  is  particularly 
emphatic  in  his  rejection  of  the  last  alternative.  '  If  you 
identify  the  Absolute  with  God,  that  is  not  the  God  of  religion.' 
'  God  is  but  an  aspect,  and  that  must  mean  but  an  appearance 

»  Op.  dt,  p.  461.  «  Pp.  453-3. 
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of  the  Abaolute/  That  is  because  religion  involves  a  relation 
between  him  and  the  soul,  and  every  relatiou  involves  a  self- 
contradiction  in  both  its  terms.  The  religious  consciousni^sa 
feeli  this  cootradiction,  and  tries  to  get  rid  of  it  by  makiBg 
God  all  in  all  *  Hence,  short  of  the  Absolute,  God  cannot 
rest,  and  having  reached  that  goal,  he  is  lost  and  religion  with 
hini/ » 

The  Absolute  itaelf  bears  a  distinct  family  resemblance  to 
Spencer's  Unknowable,  particularly  in  the  point  of  being,  if 
anything,  '  super-personal.'  What  that  precisely  means  I  am 
not  concerned  to  ask,  only  mentioning  it  because  the  subject 
gives  Mr.  Bradley  occasion  to  make  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  '  intellectual  dishonesty  of  i\xom  who  insist  on  what  they 
call  '*  the  personality  of  God."  *  '  They  desire/  he  says,  '  a 
person  much  like  themselves^  with  thoughts  and  feelings 
limited  and  mutable  in  the  process  of  time/  The  dishonesty 
iSj  not  to  say  so  openly,  but  to  set  about  proving  the  personality 
of  the  Deity  in  quite  another  sense,  a  sense  which  for  their 
purposes  makes  it  totally  worthless.  '  Once  give  up  your 
finite  and  mutable  person,  and  you  have  parted  with  every- 
thing which,  for  you,  makes  personality  important.'   For  himself 

*  a  jwrson  is  finite  or  meaningless/  *  So  &r  as  regards  the  first 
article  of  theology,  such  a  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  realise 
Dr.  Stirling's  promise  of  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  Hegel's 
philoeopby* 

About  immortality  Mr,  Bradley  is  equally  explicit.  He 
had  no  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  edition  of 

*  Appearance  and  Reality '  left  his  opinion  doubtful  Public 
curiosity  forced  him  to  declare  it  in  the  second  edition.  Com- 
plaints have  often  been  made,  not  without  justice,  that  th^ 
writer^a  style  is  obscure ;  but  there  is  no  obscurity  here.  *  A 
personal  continuance  ta  possible,  and  it  is  but  little  more.' 
<The  baknce  of  hostila  probability  seems  so  large  that  the 
fraction  on  the  other  side  to  my  mind  ij  not  oonsiderable/ 
The  ophelistic  arguments  are  wortldess,  *  If  our  religion  and 
our  morality  will  not  work  witliout  it,  so  much  the  worse  for 
tbfiiiL'*  '  If  human  beings  now  are  in  such  a  condition  that 
tbiy  must  deteriorate '  unlasa  they  '  believe  what  is  probably 
untrue,'  Uien  tbey  bad  better  'make  way  for  another  race 

*  F,  m.  •  Ft.  ^m-^  '  F,  m. 
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constituted  more  rationally  and  Iiappily.'^  Spiritualism,  as 
associated  with  'the  monstrous  results  of  modem  96anee8*  is 
'  a  discreditable  superstition.'  *  And  *  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
seems  the  result  to  which  the  educated  world,  on  the  whole,  is 
making  its  way.'  • 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  writings,  if  any,  in  which  Mr. 
Bradley  has  addressed  himself  directiy  to  Kant's  third  question, 
the  reality  of  freewill  But  his  whole  philosophy  seems  to 
exclude  such  a  belief.  The  self  to  which  E[ant  ascribed  a 
transcendent  reality,  is  for  him  one  appearance  among  many, 
ultimately  determined,  like  everything  else,  by  that  sole  reality 
which  he  calls  the  Absolute.  Causation  is,  of  course,  no  more 
than  an  appearance ;  but  not  more  so  in  the  series  of  mental 
states  than  in  the  series  of  physical  states ;  and  the  notion  that 
reality  reveals  itself  '  within  tiie  self  as  force  or  will '  comes  in 
for  a  double  share  of  the  author's  contempt^  Besides,  the 
moral  law  has  not  that  transcendent  value  in  his  system  which 
would  require  the  law  of  causation  to  be  suspended  in  its 
favour. 

Hegelians  may,  if  they  like,  regard  Mr.  Bradley  as  an 
outsider ;  and  in  fact  lus  philosophy  sometimes  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  a  veiled  compronuse  between  Spencerian 
agnosticism  and  Hegel,  with  the  Unknowable  rechristened  as 
the  Absolute,  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  reproduced  as 
the  dialectic  dissolution  of  Appearance.  Such  a  transition  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  Spencer's  own  attempt  to  combine  Hume 
and  Mill  with  as  much  of  German  pantheism  as  had  reached 
him  through  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures.  Practically  all  these 
delicate  gradations  and  subtle  blendings  of  colour  work  out  in 
the  same  complete  obliteration  of  orthodox  theology,  a  truth 
confirmed,  if  confirmation  were  wanting,  by  the  publication  in 
the  very  same  year  with  '  Appearance  and  ReaUty '  of  Professor 
Edward  Caird's  *  Evolution  of  Religion.'  The  author,  who  has 
since  succeeded  Jowett  as  Master  of  Balliol,  is  a  younger 
brother  of  Principal  Caird,  and  like  him  a  Hegelian,  but  not 
like  him  under  the  restraint  of  the  clerical  profession.  The 
result  is  that  the  ideas  they  hold  in  common  are  carried  to  a 
much  greater  distance  towards  their  only  logical  consequences. 

1  P.  609.  •  P.  607.  »  P.  610.  *  p.  116. 
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With  none  of  Mr.  firadley'a  aggresaive  pugnacity,  there  is  little 
1688  than  his  deeisiveDess  of  graap,  the  iron  hand  of  Jena  being 
e very  1? here  felt  under  the  velvet  glove  of  Glasgow. 

I'asfling  over  the  more  purely  philosophical  and  historical 
portions  of  the  work,  as  things  ^4th  which,  however  interesting 
in  themselves^  our  present  enquiry  does  not  deal^  we  come  to 
an  important  though  too  summary  note  '  on  the  Unity  of 
Fantheiam  and  Monotheism/*  Here,  for  a  wonder,  we  find  a 
Scottish  Hegelian  facing  the  question  of  the  Firsonatitp  of  God, 
But  it  is  not  very  squarely  faced.  However,  after  some  rather 
shtiiHing  references  to  the  legal  use  of  the  term  person,  we  hava 
it  repeated  under  the  seemingly  equivalent  expression,  *  whether 
God — the  ultimate  principle  of  unity  in  the  universe — is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intelligent  or  self-conscious  Being/  Modem 
Idealism^  Professor  Caiid  tells  us,  has  be^n  charged  with  a 
tendency  towiurds  dissolving  the  individuality  of  God — and  of 
man — into  a  universal  impersonal  thought.  And  indeed  there 
would  be  no  escaping  such  a  catastrophe  did  not  the  principle 
of  evolution  come  to  the  rescue.  In  the  circumBtances  evolution 
doe^  not  seam  a  very  promising  ally,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
alien  to  its  spirit  than  the  notion  of  starting  with  a  self- 
contained,  perfect  Being.  An  evolutionist  thinks  of  perfection, 
if  at  all,  aa  the  end,  not  as  the  beginning  of  things.  The  Ktemal 
Consciouanefls  of  T,  H.  Green  and  the  Absolute  of  Itir*  Bradley 
are  not  given  by  evolution ;  they  are  not  in  time,  or,  as  the 
pni&na  might  say,  they  nowhere  and  never  exist,  Kobody, 
boviver,  who  knows  anything  of  neo-Hegelian  methods  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Professor  Caird  welcomes  evolution  just 
because  it  rids  us  of  the  incubus  of  an  absolute  substance. 
True,  he  identifies  that  with  the  God  of  Spinoza  and  Spencer, 
overlooking  obvious  applications  to  the  Deity  of  popular 
theolp^.  Anyhow,  the  reconciling  interpretation  is  that '  nature 
comes  to  self^oonadousneas  in  man,  and  therefore  the  process  of 
man's  Ufa  is  a  oontimmation  of  the  eelf-revektion  of  the  Abso- 
lute Being  wliich  begins  in  nature,'  *  This  view  is  supposed  to 
save  the  idea  of '  a  living  God  in  whose  image  man  is  mada'  * 
It  seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  belief,  held  by 
every  materialist,  that  the  human  mind  .was  evolved  from  an 

'  'Th*  ETOiutioa  of  RoHgUm,'  Vol.  U.,  pp.  aa-4. 
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nnconscious  substance  by  the  xmconscions  forces  of  nature. 
Hegel  did  not  accept  the  theory  of  man's  animal  descent;  and 
the  effect  of  incorporating  it  with  his  philosophy  is  a  still 
closer  approximation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Enlightenment 

So  far  as  I  know,  Professor  Caird  has  not  given  his  opinion 
on  the  question  of  freewill,  nor  perhaps  in  this  connexion  does 
it  greatly  concern  us.    But  his  views  on  immortality  are  stated 
with  sufficient  explicitness,  and  they  are  of  great  importance  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter — the  retreat  of  theology. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  like  Mr.  Bradley, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  something  that  is  or  is  not  true,  but  as  a 
religious  value,  as  a  belief  which  does  or  does  not  help  the 
spiritual  life.    And  from  this  point  of  view  he  either  condemns 
the  belief,  or  dismisses  it  as  irrelevant,  holding  that  such  also 
was  the  true  teaching  of  Christ  himself.    Those  who  remained 
unconvinced  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  would  be  equally 
unconvinced  by  the  return  of  a  dead  man  to  life,  either  in  the 
body  or  as  a  spiritual  apparition.    For  God  is  the  Grod  of  the 
living,  not  of  the  dead.     Eternal  life,  which  alone  religion 
values,  means  the  consciousness  of  God,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  a  person  except  through  his  identification  with  ourselves. 
In  this  reference  what  Arthur  Clough  said  in  disparagement  of 
early  nineteenth-century  pietism^  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
emphasis  and  authority  of  systematised  ideal  philosophy.    *  The 
belief  in  immortality  may  easily  become  an  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion with  a  future  salvation,  which  prevents  us  from  seeking  for 
salvation  for  mankind  here.  ...   If  the  empirical  evidences  of 
a  future  life  .  .  .  have  for  some  of  us  lost  their  convincing 
power,  tliis,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  may  not  be  altogether 
a  loss.  .  .  .  The  spiritual  may  gain  all  that  the  supernatural 
has  lost.'  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  a  religious  philosopher 
who  so  calmly  accepts  the  destructive  action  of  reason  on  what 
were  once  religious  beliefs,  acquiesces  equally  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  more  distinctly  Catholic  dogmas.  '  Jesus  was  con- 
stantly struggling  against  the  crude  supematuralism  of  his  day; 
sought  persistently  to  silence  the  report  of  wonder-working 
that  attended  him ;    and  refused  with  indignation  and  scorn 

*  Supra,  p.  51. 

•  ♦  The  Evolution  of  Religion,*  Vol.  II.,  p.  243. 
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to  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven/  ^  Unfortunately  ^  we  see 
Mm  throiigli  the  mediam  of  modes  of  coocaption  vitally  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching/  and  responsible  for  *  such 
au  absurd  and  portentous  story  aa  that  of  the  Gad  arena 
miracle,^  *  The  idea  of  an  absolute  power  of  evil '  not  existing 
*  with  a  view  to  a  greater  good  ,  -  .  must  idtimately  be  set 
aside  !iy  the  development  of  his  thought/  ^  It  needs  no  develop- 
ment to  get  rid  of  creation.  *  Jesus  altogether  sets  aside  the 
old  Jewish  conception  of  the  outward  world  as  an  external 
instrument  called  into  existence  to  fuliil  the  divine  designs/  * 
He  claimB  to  be  the  Son  of  Clod  only  that  he  may  claim  the 
same  sonship  for  man.  *  St.  Paul  was  less  advanced,  and 
indeed  on  some  points  <|uite  mistaken.  With  him  begins  '  a 
kind  of  separation  of  Christ  from  humanity  and  a  kind  of 
ideQtification  of  liim  with  God  which  is  practically  *  *  ,  a 
denial  of  the  distinctive  title  which  Christ  gave  himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man/  spiking  of  him  as  having  come  down  from 
heaven  in  a  way  which  '  seems  to  deny  that  union  between  the 
human  and  tht?  divine  which  wss  ...  the  gospel  of  Jesus/* 
However,  with  his  usual  Hegelian  optimism^  the  lecturer  proves 
— and  indeed  his  dialectic  can  prove  anything — that  this  and 
even  worse  distortions  of  the  Chriatian  spirit,  due  to  its  inter* 
pc^netration  with  Greek  philosophy,  all  worked  out  for  the  best, 
and  realised  that  spirit  aa  nothing  else  could  have  realised  it. 


The  development  of  ImpUcit  into  espUcit  truths  or  more 
geaerally  of  possibility  into  actuality,  may  or  may  not  be  the 
law  of  ull  evolution.  At  any  rate,  what  is  more  important  for 
Ufl,  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  Hegelianism  in  its  application 
to  English  religious  thought.  To  LN:)rTOW  the  more  homely 
language  of  the  Gospel,  with  Principal  Caird  we  see  the  new 
wine  poured  into  the  old  bottles,  with  his  brother  the  bottles 
begin  to  orack,  with  Hegel's  next  interpreter.  Dr.  McTaggart, 
the  bottlei  burst.  The  very  eminent  writer  and  thinker  whom 
I  have  named  i§  a  Cambridge  man,  and  his  writings  belong  to 
the  very  end  of  the  nineteenth  coutury,  eireamstances  which 
may  have  contributed  in  equal  amounts  to  his  most  refreshing 
freedom  and  simplicity  of  axpreasion.     It  is  a  remarkable  and. 


'  P*  114. 
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for  me,  a  peculiarly  fortunate  coincidence  that  his  incontro- 
vertible disclosure  of  the  real  relations  between  Hegelianism 
and  Christianity  should  have  come  just  when  it  did ;  for  it  so 
happens  that  the  chronological  limit  of  the  present  work  marks 
also  the  exhaustion  of  a  particular  vein  of  thought 

Br.  McTaggart^s  contributions  to  the  subject  fall  undar  two 
heads.  The  first  relates  to  what  Hegel  personally  believed 
about  religion.^  The  second  relates  to  the  religious  belieb 
which,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  established,  irrespective  of 
Hegel's  authority,  by  an  unprejudiced  application  of  the 
dialectic  method.^ 

Hegel  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  Gkxl.  He  talks  about  the 
Trinity  as  if  it  were  a  doctrine  expressing  the  highest  philosophic 
truth.  But  what  he  calls  by  that  name  differs  widely  finom  the 
Trinity  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  only  serves  to  designate  the 
three  stages  by  which  all  reality  evolves  itself  from  pure 
thought.  So  far  &om  their  being  equal,  the  second  term 
surpasses  the  first,  and  the  third  term  (Spirit)  surpasses  the 
second,  and  if  this  last  be  not  personal,  none  are.  But  the 
Absolute  Spirit  cannot  be  personal,  for  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  persons  united  by  love.^  Hegel  accepts  the  historical  Jesus 
as  a  type  of  the  second  stage,  the  exhibition  of  pure  thought 
as  embodying  itself  in  the  external  world  and  in  man.  But 
this  is  merely  a  concession  to  the  need  felt  by  ordinary  minds 
for  a  concrete  individual  representation  of  the  idea  ;  it  involves 
no  recognition  of  moral  perfection  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  unique  position  of  incarnate  God  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  his  teaching,  combined  with  the 
historical  circumstances  in  which  he  lived.*  HegePs  ethics 
also  have  only  as  much  in  common  with  Christianity  as  all 
civilised  systems  of  morality  have  in  common  with  one 
another;  and  on  some  important  points  they  differ  widely 
from  the  Christian  view.  Social  utility,  not  individual  con- 
science, is  their  guiding  principle.  Intellect  counts  for  at 
least  as  much  as  virtue.  Hegel  would  supplement  the  popular 
notion  that  a  knave  is  a  fool  with  the  much  less  welcome  notion 
that  '  every  fool  is  more  or  less  a  knave.'  ^    And  it  is  only  by 

^  *  studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology/  chap.  viii. 

*  Op,  cit.y  chap.  ii. 
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reasoning  that  any  knowledge  of  Qod  con  be  acquired.  Ii 
in  spite  of  these  momentous  divergencies  Hegel  accepted 
Christianity,  it  was  probably  because  no  other  religion  comes 
so  neax  his  phOoaophy,  But  Im  all  that  the  two  remain  in- 
compatible, 'H^elianism  supports  Christianity  against  all 
attacks  but  its  own,  and  then  reveals  itself  as  an  antagonist 
all  the  more  deadly  because  it  works  not  by  denial  but  by 
completion/ ' 

According  to  Dr,  McTaggart,  Hegel  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,'  but  took  no  particular  interest  in  it — a 
&ct  explained  by  his  general  indifference  to  the  individual  as 
«ach.  Hifl  interpreter,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  interested 
in  it,  lielieving  l>oth  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  its 
immortality  may  be  established  by  the  dialectic  method,  which 

I  he  accepts.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  argument  for  our 
continued  existence  after  death  goes  nearly  as  far,  if  not  quite 
as  far,  to  prove  our  existence  through  the  whole  of  past  time, 
whether  that  be  finite  or  infinite.  But  to  grant  that  is  to  grant 
that  such  an  unmortality  does  not  include  the  memory  of  our 
former  existences ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would 
make  it  unmeaning  or  worthless.  For  reasons  whicli  do  not 
here  conoeni  us,  Dr,  McTsggart  takes  a  contrary  view,  holding 
that  it  makes  an  enormous  di£ference  to  the  individual  whether 
he  can  look  forward  to  such  a  survival  or  not  iiut  if  we 
consider  the  extant  of  bis  general  agreement  with  Mr,  Bradley's 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  and  of  their  disagreement  on 
this  paiiicular  application  of  it,  the  value  of  their  idealism 
as  a  support  to  the  popular  rebgion  will,  I  think,  appear  vety 
small* 

As  regards  the  Absolute,  Dr,  McTaggart  accepts  and  makes 
explicit  H^rs  implicit  denial  of  its  personality.  Here  his 
breach  with  the  ordinary  religious  belief  is  more  complete 
tliu  Herbert  Spencers  or  Mr,  Bradley's.  For  he  rejects  the 
snggeation  that  the  Absolute  may  be  something  liigher  than 
a  person  as  unmeaning.    £a«^  of  its  differentiations  is  a  person, 

*  P-  asi. 

*  I  ha^  q«rthiny  «iftxiliiiid  lb*  pAMSfM  imtttiMid  in  ^toof  of  ttus 
uafiTibn  (^  PbUoaopbii  der  Bcligiiin/  1,,  79,  II.,  3^,  31S,  495),  uid  mtuil  m^ 
that  thoj  Unpiwt  las  tvrj  itronglx  ia  iliowtD|E  tbftl  Hoge!  ncitfaQt  belisved  m 
Ibe  Immoftaltl^r  of  Ihe  ftoiU  nor  wiahod  any  oii«  to  suppose  tbftl  he  b«Uevid 
ia  U. 
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nor  could  it  exist  were  this  not  so,  while  neither  conld  the 
differentiations  exist  without  it,  which  is  their  unity.  *  To  ask 
which  of  the  two  is  the  higher  is  as  unmeaniTig  as  to  ask 
whether  the  state  or  the  citizen  is  higher/  ^  And  'at  any  rate 
the  belief  in  a  personal  Absolute  is  nearly  as  far  removed  from 
the  historical  belief  in  Gkxl  as  is  the  belief  in  an  impersonal 
Absolute.'*  'However  much  the  dependence  of  the  human 
being  may  be  emphasised  in  the  popular  religion,  there  never 
seems  any  tendency  to  include  him  in  the  deity/*  This  is 
both  perfectly  true,  and  also  a  valuable  indirect  criticism  on 
Principal  Gaird's  idea  that  public  worship  represents  the 
consciousness  of  identity  between  the  worshipper  and  his  God. 
Finally,  Dr.  McTaggart  concludes  with  refreshing  frankness 
by  saying  that  '  the  Absolute  is  not  God,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  no  God.'  * 

Our  long  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  somewhat  tedious  review  of 
the  neo-Hegelians  in  their  relation  to  religious  belief  here  comes 
to  a  dose.  The  reader  has  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself  how  feur  Dr.  Stirling's  sanguine  hopes  from  (xerman 
philosophy  have  been  realised.  But  our  experience  of  idealism 
does  more  than  convict  one  eminent  thinker  of  being  mistaken 
in  his  hopes.  It  proves  that  the  whole  antithesis  between 
theism  and  materialism  is  a  mistake,  if  it  be  understood  to 
imply  that  none  but  those  who  limit  reality  to  material  existence 
discard  the  belief  in  a  personal  Grod.  For  the  history  of 
German  philosophy  since  Kant,  and  more  particularly  of 
Hegel's  philosophy,  shows  that  idealism  in  its  purest  form  issues 
in  the  same  negation,  just  as  Descartes  led  on  to  Spinoza,  and 
Berkeley  to  Hume.  And  precisely  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  supposed  dilemma  between  Christianity  and  agnosticism,  or 
between  theology  and  physical  science.  A  Hegelian  sets  no 
limit  to  our  knowledge  ;  least  of  all  does  he  limit  it  to  what  we 
can  see  or  feel ;  for  him  the  universe  is  penetrable  to  thought, 
is  thought ;  but  a  thought  which  only  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
in  the  human  mind.  A  neo-Hegelian  accepts  the  conclusions 
of  science  as  to  the  history  of  the  physical  universe,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  an  ultimate  reference 
to  consciousness.     Only  by  an  unlucky  inversion  of  the  expected 

'  Op,  cU.,  p.  87.  *  Table  of  Contents,  p.  xi. 
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arrangemeEt,  what  was  first  in  the  order  of  thought  comes  last 
in  the  order  of  nature.  A  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  conveys 
this  momentous  distinction*  The  world  does  not  come  frora 
consciousness  but  ftyr  cdnsciousness.  Theism  has  signed  a 
treaty  with  idealism  without  observing  this  fatal  omission  o£ 
the  letter  m.    And  that  letter  carries  with  it  a  world. 

Many  years  before  it  had  been  proclaimed  that  the  Absokle 
was  impersonal  p  and  that  there  was  no  God,  English  theism  had 
fallen  back  on  the  ar^guments  of  Paley's  'Natural  Theology/ 
Thanks  largely  to  the  attacks  of  religious  believers  on  Darwin, 
many  persons  supposed  that  uatural  selection  was  fatal  to  those 
arguments,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  ©volution  would  necessi- 
tate their  abandonment.  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures  on  *  The 
BaLations  between  Iteligion  and  Science/  delivei^d  in  1884,  had 
for  their  object  to  reassure  timid  miads  on  this  score,  and  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  left  Christianity  stronger 
than  before.  At  that  time  Temple  was  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and, 
for  a  Bishop,  his  liberality  is  most  creditable— much  more  so 
indeed  than  his  contribution  to  *  Essays  and  Keviews  *  had 
been  to  him  as  Headmaster  of  Kugby.  His  acceptance  of 
evolution,  diluted  though  it  he  with  a  large  aUowanoe  of  super- 
stition, still  marks  a  stage  in  the  retreat  of  theology,  and  caused 
some  scandal  among  the  stalwarts  on  his  own  aide.  Nothing 
can  be  dearer,  neater,  or  more  con^'incing  than  his  statement 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  doctrine  of  transformism  rests. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  his  attempt  to  reconcile  it 
not  only  with  natural  but  also  with  revealed  religion.  like 
others  of  hia  class,  he  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  enormous  diflfer- 
ence  between  such  a  theory  as  that  of  the  *  Vestiges '  and  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The  one  is  compatible  with 
designing  intelligence,  the  other  is  not,  Robert  Chambers  left 
Pftley  pretty  much  where  he  stood.  That  indeed  was  on  veiy 
slippery  ground,  and  a  remark  of  Paley's  own  brings  out  the 
danger  of  his  position  with  startling  cleameas.  Uluatrating  the 
argument  tmm  design  by  the  example  of  a  wmtch  picked  up  on 
a  heath  by  a  paasing  traveUer,  '  be  points  out  that  the  evidence 
of  datign  is  certainly  not  lessened  if  it  be  found  that  the  watch 
was  m  oonatTUcted  that  in  oourse  of  time  it  pn^duced  another 
witeb  like  itself/    Temple  observes  '  that  we  may  go  a  step 
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farther  and  say  that  we  should  certainly  not  believe  it  a  proof 
that  the  watch  had  come  into  existence  without  design  if  we 
found  that  it  produced  in  course  of  time  not  merely  another 
watch  but  a  better.'  ^  What  we  should  believe  or  disbelieve  if 
impossibilities  happened  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Meanwhile 
Paley's  whole  argument  is  ruined  by  the  fact  that  neither 
watches  nor  any  manufactured  articles  are  found  to  reproduce 
themselves.  ThQ  obvious  inference  is  that  whereas  these  do  not 
grow  but  are  made,  organisms  are  not  made  but  grow.  The 
fact  that  they  reproduce  themselves  may  not  tell  us  how  they 
first  originated,  but  it  strongly  suggests  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  the  way  inferred  by  Paley. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Whatever  presumption  as  to  its  maker's 
intelligence  the  supposed  prolific  watch  might  afiford  by  pro- 
ducing a  better  watch  would  surely  be  annulled  were  it  to 
discover  the  bad  habit  of  producing  a  much  larger  number  of 
bad  watches,  including  many  that  would  not  go  at  all.  We 
should  certainly  ask  why  such  an  ingenious  workman  as  we 
were  at  first  ready  to  infer  had  recourse  to  such  a  clumsy 
method  of  improving  his  manufactures,  and  why  he  did  not  at 
once  turn  out  a  perfect  chronometer,  the  production  of  which 
would  surely  have  cost  him  much  less  thought  and  labour. 
And  if  this  preposterous  plan  of  leaving  his  timekeepers  to 
improve  themselves  by  trial  and  error  involved  not  only  waste 
and  delay  but  also  pain,  we  should  call  the  method  as  cruel  as 
it  was  clumsy.  As  Lange  justly  observes,  *  if  a  man,  in  order 
to  shoot  a  hare,  fired  off  millions  of  gun-barrels  in  all  directions 
on  a  great  moor ;  if  in  order  to  get  into  a  locked-up  room  he 
bought  ten  thousand  keys  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  tried 
them  all ;  if  in  order  to  obtain  a  house  he  built  a  city  and 
abandoned  the  superfluous  houses  to  wind  and  weather, — no 
one,  I  suppose,  would  call  such  action  an  example  of  design, 
and  much  less  should  we  suppose  that  in  this  procedure  there 
lay  any  higher  wisdom,  recondite  reasons,  and  superior  skill/  * 
How  can  that  be  quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  creative 
intelligence  which,  given  the  known  laws  of  nature,  would 
equally  happen  were  no  such  intelligence  to  exist  ? 

*  '  The  Relations  between  Religion  and  Science/  pp.  111-2. 
'  '  Geschichte  des  Materialismus/  VoL  II.,  p.  246.    The  translation  is  that 
given  by  James  Martineau,  with  a  few  verbal  changes. 
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In  fact.  Temple  abaadotis  Paley's  grotiod  and  falk  back  for 
evideoce  of  design  on  what  Romanes  calls  the  higher  teleology, 
the  propertied  by  which  the  material  elements  have  beea  enabled 
to  evolve  our  bodies  and  the  world  in  which  we  live.  But  he 
leaves  ua  uithout  a  proof  that  these  bodies  have  not  always 
existed,  or,  assuming  them  to  have  had  a  beginning,  that  they 
cannot  have  been  spontaneously  evolved  fmm  some  simpler 
state  of  matter.  His  alignment  probably  would  have  been  that, 
whatever  was  the  original  state  of  matter,  it  must  have  been 
somehow  related  to  human  consdousneas,  and  therefore  itself 
a  cr^tlon  of  consciousness.  But  this  would  be  to  solve  one 
problem  by  starting  another.  If  the  relation  of  actual  matter 
to  potential  oonsciousnesa  requires  to  be  accounted  for,  so  also 
do^  the  relation  of  an  actual  divine  oonsciousness  to  uncreated 
but  potential  matter. 

At  this  stage  the  argument  from  freewill  intervenes.  It 
figures  to  a  certain  extent  in  Temple's  Lectures,  belief  in  free- 

Iwill  appearing  indeed  at  the  very  outset  as  the  sole  source  and 
sanction  of  our  belief  in  causation.  But  the  idea  first  received 
ita  full  development  under  the  hands  of  a  far  abler  theologian, 
James  Martinaau,  whose  great  defence  of  theism  appeared  four 
years  later,  in  1888,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Stndy  of  Eeligion*' 
I  say  great  in  a  literary  sense,  for  the  work  has,  in  my  opinion, 
_  not  much  philosophical  value.  But  as  no  better  contribution 
P  to  the  oooaKiwtive  side  has  been  made,  it  must  receive  some 

notioe  hero* 
-  In  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work  I  defined  Martineau's 
P  position  OS  the  chief  of  that  Unitariao  and  Broad  Churdi  array 
whose  criticiflms  on  the  dominant  Evangelical  theology  led  up 
to  the  great  explosion  of  1860.  His  mind,  being  critical  far 
more  tlian  constructive,  was  well  fitted  for  that  sort  of  warfare, 
in  which  his  copious  and  pictures(|ue  rhetoric  gave  him  an 
additional  advantage.  In  *  A  Study  of  Keligioa/  wheiB  another 
method  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  he  exercises  the 
same  destructive  criticism,  this  time  on  more  advanced  thinkers 
than  himself,  with  the  same  decomtiva  adjuncts  of  pulpit 
oratory,  always  dazzling,  but  sometimes  also  a  little  fatignuig^ 
Amid  the  endless  attacks  on  agnostics,  posittvista,  pantheists, 
Darwinians,  and  the  like,  it  becomes  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
writer's  own  theory  of  the  umverse,  which,  after  aU,  ieems 
vou  u.  2  p 
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recommended  to  our  favour  by  the  failure  of  its  rivals  rather 
than  by  any  adequacy  of  its  own  to  explain  the  facts. 

The  leading  idea  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  existence  of  freewill. 
Temple  had  used  freewill  also,  but  with  such  extreme  economy 
as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  he  had  no  great  belief  in  its 
tenability.  '  In  fact  the  will,  though  always  free,  only  asserts 
its  freedom  by  obeying  duty  in  spite  of  inclination/  ^  And  as 
the  conflict  with  inclination  is  often  limited  to  a  single  struggle, 
after  which  conscience  reigns  unopposed,  the  number  of  dero- 
gations to  uniform  sequence  remains  infinitesimally  small, 
and  the  consciousness  of  freedom  which  accompanies  all  our 
actions  is  practically  illusory.  With  Martineau,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  consciousness  is  everything.  He  is  even  ready  to 
maintain  its  incalculableness  against  the  divine  foreknowledge. 
There  is  no  cause  but  volition ;  whatever  happens  is  the  effect 
of  some  volition,  either  human  or  divine.  By  an  obvious  and 
irresistible  inference  we  pass  bom  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
spontaneous  activity  to  the  recognition  of  the  external  world  as 
the  expression  of  a  similar  activity  exercised  by  Gods  or  by  a 
God, — a  frank  adoption  of  primitive  man's  point  of  view.  Such 
a  theism  will  hardly  appeid  to  those  who  find  the  ctimulatiye 
argument  for  determinism — ^not  like  Henry  Sidgwick  almost, 
but  quite— overwhelming.  But  even  believers  in  freewill  may 
think  the  reasoning  too  rapid.  If  their  own  determinations  are 
uncaused,  why  need  the  movements  of  matter  be  caused  ?  And 
granting  them  to  be  caused,  their  regularity  seems  to  class 
them  as  something  quite  distinct  from  voluntary  agency.  That 
was  Comte's  ground  for  not  believing  in  God ;  and  his  posi- 
tion remains  perfectly  unassailable  by  anything  Martinean 
can  advance. 

Assuming,  what  there  is  no  reason,  but  the  contrary,  for 
believing,  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  many  manifestations 
of  ft-eewill,  there  is  no  reason,  but  the  contrary,  for  believing 
them  to  be  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  divine  WilL  For 
on  Martineau's  interpretation  of  theism  the  divine  Will  must, 
presumably,  be  self-conscious.  Now  that  implies  that  from 
the  first — which  with  God  means  from  all  eternity — it  shall 
have  experienced  opposition.  At  least  Martineau  tells  us  tJiat 
'  nothing  gets  known  except  through  its  negation,  and  ...  we 
>  '  Belations  between  Religion  and  Science,*  p.  90. 
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agency  bj  more  or  leas  Icmiig  it 
agamat  impedimeBts/  *  We  ourselves,  accordiog  to  him,  firat 
acquire  tbat  consciousness  by  encountering  the  resistance  of 
external  objects  which,  again  according  to  him,  are  so  many 
divine  volitions*  But  by  parity  of  reason! nj^,  God  could  not 
become  conscious  of  himself  until  his  will  collided  with 
ouis»  The  voluntarist  theory  set  up  in  opposition  to  Hegel's 
intellectuaUst  pantheism  works  out  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  God  becomes  self-conscious  through  man.  What  is  more^ 
the  voluntarist  theory  exhibits  the  evolution  of  God  in  the 
world  as  carried  on  by  the  same  process  of  self-contmdiction 
as  the  evolution  of  HegeFs  God  For  the  counteraction  of 
one  physical  force  by  another  is  a  phenomenon  of  constant 
occurrence  through  the  whole  field  of  nature,  conditioning 
aU  order  and  all  progress*  To  science  there  is  nothing  aelf- 
contmdictory  about  this  opposition,  but  it  becomes  a  self-con- 
tradiction in  the  logical  sense  when  we  interpret  all  forces  as 
modee  of  a  single  will. 

If  Martineau  approached  the  idealists  in  one  direction, 
he  approached  the  opposite  school  of  philosophy  in  another. 
What  Macaulay  has  said — ^not.  in  my  opinion,  very  happily — 
of  Shelley  may  be  applied  without  reserve,  or  with  the  change 
of  just  one  word,  to  the  great  Unitarian  theologian.  His 
strong  imagination  made  him— not  indeed  an  idolater,  but— a 
materialist  in  his  own  despite.  His  Insistence  on  the  objective 
reality  and  independence  of  space  led  to  his  making  it  oo- 
eternal  with  God.  Combined  with  the  interpretation  of  force 
aa  willp  this  led  to  a  rather  grotesque  theory  of  creation.  *  The 
Supreme  Will  can  operate  by  planting  out  force  in  spac^/  ^ — 
that  is  to  say^  by  planting  out  portions  of  itself*  This  out- 
Herods  Hcfod,  Flanting  out  is  a  process  which  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  reference  to  such  material  thiogs  as  trees 
and  colonies.  But  no  materialist  has  ever  conceived  it  possible 
to  plant  out  slips  of  his  own  will  Such  crassnesa  was  reserved 
for  ultra-spiritual  theology, 

James  Martineau'a  metaphorical  stylo  is  infectious.  I  may 
therefore  t>e  excused  for  saying  that  our  natural  theologian  only 
himself  from  the  metaphysical  ocean  of  self*contradiction 

'  *  A  Stii4jr  of  Hallgionr  Vol.  L,  p.  ^1 
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by  landing  on  the  quicksand  of  the  aigoment  from  design, 
there  joining  hands  with  Dr.  Temple.  His  acceptance  of 
evolution,  however,  is  less  firank.  The  Darwinian  theory  lays 
itself  open  to  criticism  at  various  points,  and  of  these  openings 
he  takes  full  advantaga  But  as  his  own  theodicy  debars  him 
from  admitting  supernatural  interference  with  the  processes  of 
natural  causation,  one  fails  to  see  what  purpose  his  criticisms 
serve.  To  prove  Darwin  wrong  merely  postpones  the  scientific 
explanation  of  biological  facts,  it  does  not  prove  theism  true. 

After  all,  what  Temple  and  Martineau  both  rely  on  is  the 
moral  proof  of  Grod's  existence,  the  method  of  Mansel  and 
Newman.  Temple  indeed  gives  away  his  case  by  calling  God 
the  personification  of  the  moral  law,  and  identifying  the  eternal 
law  with  the  Eternal  himself.^  Personified  abstractions  do  not 
exist ;  and  the  religion  of  pagan  Bome  stood  self-condemned  by 
exhibiting  them  as  objects  of  worship.  And  in  the  case  of 
duty  this  ought  to  be  particularly  clear,  for  there  we  have,  so 
to  speak,  the  square  root  of  a  n^ative  quantity.  The  Muse  of 
Astronomy  at  least  symbolised  something  that  actually  existed 
while  remaining  herself  a  figment.  But  the  moral  law  is 
essentially  ideal,  representing  not  what  conduct  is  but  what  it 
ought  to  be.  '  The  universe,"  says  Temple, '  as  we  see  it»  is  not 
holy,  nor  just,  nor  good,  nor  right.' '  From  such  a  state  of 
things  the  logical  inference  is  not  that  a  Power  capable  of 
enforcing  the  moral  law  exists,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
does  not  exist.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  moral  law,  not 
having  been  suggested  by  experience,  must  have  been  super- 
naturally  revealed,  thereby  proving  the  reality  of  its  divine 
source.  But  the  fact  of  evolution,  on  this  side  known  long 
before  Darwin,  at  once  intervenes  to  dissipate  such  an  illusion. 
History  teaches  that  the  aggregate  of  ethical  principles  now 
acknowledged  by  civilised  nations  grew  up  very  slowly  and  in 
obedience  to  the  necessities  of  social  existence.  Temple  is 
quite  aware  of  this  fact,  and  aware  also  that  the  Israelites, 
whom  he  believes  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  special  revela- 
tion of  God's  purposes,  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Of 
course  he  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  by  vague  phrases  about 
*  progressive  revelation.'    But  any  one  except  an  apologist  would 

*  *  Relations  between  Beligion  said  Science/  p.  57. 

•  pp.  city  p.  64. 
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aee  that  a  progressive  reTelation  which  at  any  stage  of  its 
progVNS  sanctions  such  things  as  Ijring,  cruelty,  polygamy, 
divorce  at  the  buabaud's  pleasure,  and  slavery,  is  not  a  revela- 
tion at  all  Temple  admits  that  aU  these  things  were  practised 
without  a  rebuke  by  the  chosen  people  at  a  time  when  *the 
leverence  for  God  requiiBd'  from  them  'was  as  great  aa  the 
reveienca  required  now/  *  It  wiU  hardly  be  pretended  that 
men  with  the  intellect  and  conscience  attributed  to  David  and 
Solomon  were  incapable  of  being  t*iught  a  morality  which  we 
now  send  out  missionaries  to  teach  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa 
and  Central  Austmlia.  There  certainly  is  a  moral  progress 
from  one  pail  of  the  Old  Ta'itament  to  the  other,  and  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  But  this  fact,  so  far  from  recon- 
ciling revelation  with  science,  proves  in  the  most  telling  way 
that  they  are  irreconcilable*  just  as  the  conflicting  numerical 
statements  of  the  Pentateuch  prove  that  it  is  unhistorical. 
And  if  any  verification  were  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
remarkable  fact  that  those  moral  t^rutbs  of  fidelity  and  mercy 
wliicb  supernatural  light  bad  not  communicated  to  Israel^ 
Hellas  by  the  unaided  light  of  reason  had  discovered  for  itself.^ 
In  the  last  stage  of  his  career  James  Martineau  neither 
believed  nor  professed  to  believe  in  miracles.  He  was  therefore 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  such  preposterous  apologetics  as 
Temple'a  But  his  own  natural  religion  lands  him  in  not  less 
insuperable  difficulties.  All  force,  let  us  remember,  including 
matter  as  one  of  its  forms,  is  will,  and  all  will  that  is  not 
human  is  divine,  Wliatever  life  we  share  with  the  lower 
animals  comes  under  the  latter  category,  and  our  consciousness 
of  it  ta  a  Gonsciousness  of  God.  What  we  derive  from  inter- 
ooOEBe  with  other  men  comes  from  the  human  or  non-divine 
aids  of  existence.  Now  when  we  consider  how  the  subject- 
matter  of  morality  comes  from  social  needs,  and  the  form  of 
morality  from  domestic  or  social  txaining,  the  essential  reci- 
procity of  ita  laws  being  based  on  the  interaction  of  co-ordinalod 
peraonalitieap  on  the  sympathies  and  syneigies  of  reasonable 
beings— when,  I  say,  we  bear  all  this  in  mind«  and  compare 

*  for  pnwii  of  lbi«  aiMryon  »•  mi  «rtiol«  bj  tbe  prMaal  wHt«r  on  *  Tb« 
Etblcal  VftlTU  of  HaUtatnn,*  ta  ll»«  *  Xnicm&tiooftl  Joujiial  of  EUiio«/  AprUg 
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such  activities  with  our  hostile  attitude  towards  the  non-hnmaii 
world,  can  we  doubt  that,  interpreting  the  material  uniyerBe  as 
God,  our  morality  must  be  anti-theistic,  and  the  more  so  the 
more  highly  it  is  developed  ?  The  power  not  ourselves  makes 
for  unrighteousness ;  what  we  worship,  if  there  is  anything  to 
worship,  must  be  identified,  on  the  method  of  Green  and  the 
Hegelians,  with  ourselves. 

Martineau  denies  that  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation  can  be 
derived  from  social  pressure.  Public  opinion  can  only  say,  you 
must,  not  you  ought.^  And  this  might  be  true  but  for  the 
reciprocity  which  makes  us  autonomous,  and  enables  us  in  our 
turn  to  legislate  for  society.  That  'one  slight  column  counter- 
weighs the  ocean'  is  an  ethical  no  less  than  a  hydrostatic 
paradox.  Conscience,  like  water,  returns  as  much  pressure  as 
it  receives.  At  any  rate,  the  theological  explanation  of  con- 
science as  the  voice  of  God  has  no  advantage  over  the  reference 
to  public  opinion.  For  that  is  a  much  more  obvious  confusion 
of  *  ought '  with  '  must.* 

Whether  God  simply  created  the  world  and  then  left  it  to 
run  alone,  or  whether,  as  Martineau  thinks,  it  is  the  eternal 
manifestation  of  his  will,  makes  no  difference  to  his  responsi- 
bility for  its  constitution.  Still,  when  the  energy  of  consuming 
fire  and  the  energy  of  living  nervous  tissue  are  made  to  meet, 
with  the  result  of  producing  agonising  pain,  and  when  this  is 
represented  as  directly  willed  by  God,  one  realises  his  responsi- 
bility much  more  vividly  than  when  it  was  attached  to  a  far-off 
creator.  Much  of  *  A  Study  of  Eeligion '  is  occupied  with 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  arrangements  by  which  such  con- 
sequences are  incidentally  entailed.  But  they  are  arguments 
which  might  equally  be  made  to  prove  that  every  form  of 
human  wickedness  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  A  God  who  will 
not  break  his  own  laws  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  mercy  is  a 
cruel  pedant  not  worthy  of  our  worship;  a  God  who  cannot 
break  them  is  a  roifainiant  not  worth  it. 

There  is  no  originality  about  the  moral  argument  for  theism. 
Whatever  little  claim  to  originality  either  Temple  or  Martineau 
possessed  arises  from  their  attempted  rehabilitation  of  Paley  in 
presence  of  the  theory  of  organic  evolution.    Final  causes  were 

»  *  A  Study  of  ReUgion,'  Vol.  U.,  p.  9. 
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the  last  entrenchment  of  theiBtn.  But  what  Coleridge  and 
Newman  had  pronounced  untenable  could  hardly  be  held 
against  the  new  artillery.  No  considerable  writer  has  ever 
indulged  more  recklessly  in  what  George  Eliot  has  called  the 
most  gratiiitotis  form  of  human  error,  namely  prediction,  than 
the  late  editor  of  the  '  Spectator,'  Richard  Hutton.  But  he  never 
erred  so  hopelessly  as  in  predicting  that '  A  Study  of  Beligion ' 
would  '  found  an  ethical  and  religious  school  not  less  original, 
and  proljably  more  enduring,  because  laid  upon  deeper  founda- 
tions, than  that  which  Kant  founded  in  Germany  by  his 
Oritmtm  of  ike  Prctctiml  Reanon*  *  No  such  school  has 
appearedi  nor,  to  judge  by  certain  axpreasions  emanating  from 
Paley's  own  Univemty,  now  the  seat  of  England's  moat 
advanced  thought,  is  it  likely  to  appear.  The  most  eminent 
among  our  younger  scientific  philosophers,  Mr.  Bertrand 
Bi^sell,  mentions  the  argument  from  design  as  having  '  acquired 
a  popularity '  which  the  other  arguments  for  theism  '  have  never 
enjoyed/  just  because  it  is  '  more  palpably  inadequate  than  any 
of  them.'  *  Mr.  Bussell  is  not  at  any  pains  to  justify  this  con- 
temptuous dismissal  of  teleology.  But  the  work  of  exposing 
its  inherent  fallacy  has  been  very  eifectually  done  by  liis 
colleague,  Mr,  G*  E»  Moore,  in  a  lecture  on  'The  Value  of 
Keligion,'*  which  marks  the  limit  of  rationalism  in  one 
direction,  as  Dr.  McTaggart's  '  Studies  in  Hegeliiui  Cosmology ' 
marks  it  in  another, 

Beligion,  as  Mr.  Moore  understands  it,  implies  the  belief  in 
a  personal  God.  Now,  personality  has  two  marks.  It  connotes 
mind  as  distinguished  from  body*  And  it  also  connotes  the 
distattction  of  that  mind  from  otlier  minds,  just  as  our  minds 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  '  When  God  thinks,  what  he 
thinks  must  be  one  fact,  and  not  the  same  fact  as  the  thinking 
of  anybody  else  whatever,  even  if  it  can  include  these  other 
thoughts*  *  Apparently  this  proviso  is  intended  to  exclude 
both  T*  H.  Green's  '  Eternal  Consciousness '  and  Mr.  Bradley*a 
'  Absolute '  from  the  definition.  James  Martineau  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  objected  to  it.    Further,  God  muat  be  powerful^ 


'  B,  H.  Hutton,  *  Contompomry  Thoaght  wid  Thinko™/  p.  79. 

*  *  Tb«  Phllotophj  of  Loibtii£,'  p.  IBS. 

•  <  rnl^mAyooAl  Jotmul  of  Ethtos/  Oct.,  1901* 
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wise,  and  good,  all  three  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  ns. 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Moore, '  there  is  not  one  atom  of  evidence 
establishing  the  smallest  probability  that'  such  a  'God  exists, 
or  yet  that  he  does  not  exist.'  Against  this  position  Natoral 
Theology  advances  the  argument  £rom  design.  It  amounts  to 
saying  that  because  some  useful  and  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  are  known  to  have  been  made  by  '  some  tolerably  good 
people,'  therefore  '  anything  useful  or  good  found  in  the  world 
that  is  not  a  work  of  man's  designing  had  also  for  its  cause  a 
person  of  intelligence  and  goodness.'^  But  this  argument 
assumes  as  one  of  its  premises  that  every  natural  event  has 
been  caused  by  another  natural  event.  Thus  if  God  is  a 
natural  event,  he  must  have  been  caused  by  another  natural 
event,  and  eo  onad  infinitum.  And  '  unless  God  is  a  natural 
cause,  he  is  not  a  cause  of  anything  at  alL' ' 

Both  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Bussell  refer  to  Kant  as  having 
exposed  the  worthlessness  of  the  argument  from  design.  But  I 
think  Hume  did  the  work  more  clearly  and  thoroughly  in  his 
'Dialogues  on  Natural  Beligion';  and  although  Mr.  Moore's 
statement  is  neater  and  more  succinct  than  Hume's^  to  me  at 
least  it  is  not  more  convincing.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
odd  that  a  thoroughly  discredited  method  should  have  held  its 
ground  so  long,  and  should  even  have  imposed  on  such  powerfdl 
intellects  as  Mill's  and  Martineau's.  Apparently  science  had 
to  intervene  with  its  theory  of  organic  evolution  in  order  to 
secure  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question.  At  the  same 
time,  however  welcome  it  may  be  from  a  rationalistic  point 
of  view,  the  intervention  was  not  an  unmixed  advantage  to 
pure  reason.  For  it  changed  the  venue  from  a  court  where 
reason  reigned  supreme  to  a  court  where  the  decision  could  be 
made  turn  on  the  merits  of  more  or  less  contestable  theories 
about  the  interpretation  of  particular  facts,  or  on  the  opinions 
of  more  or  less  prejudiced  naturalists.  In  short,  science  is  a 
good  servant  but  a  bad  mistress,  or  rather  her  professors  are 
bad  masters ;  and  the  protest  of  religion  against  submission  to 
their  authority  may  be  usefully  remembered  when  there  is 
an  attempt  made  to  use  it  as  a  support  for  mythology. 

For  the  purpose  of  historical  exposition  it  has  been  found 
»  P.  90.  «  P.  91. 
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moat  convanient  to  group  together  the  various  phases  «if 
legeliau,  or  more  genemlly  of  panthaiatic  thought  in  England, 
^associating  them  more  loosely  vrith  the  attempts  made  to 
disarm  and  capture  evolutionary  science  in  the  interest  of 
thaism  or  of  Biblical  religion,  and  showing  how  in  each  instance 
the  attempted  combinatiou  of  faith  with  reason  was  attacked 
and  torn  up  as  the  spirit  of  the  old  century  gave  way  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new,  which  is  no  other  than  the  revived  spirit  of 
Hume.  lo  fact,  tlie  compromises  of  the  middle  sixties  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  eighties,  but  with  this  diiference,  that 
their  authors  sp^iJc  with  less  certainty  and  confidence  as  the 
rising  flood  of  rationalism  makes  their  foothold  ever  more 
insecure,  and  the  ground  yielded  more  conspicuous  than  the 
ground  i^tained.  One  work  in  particular,  distinguished  above 
all  others  by  its  literary  brilliancy,  shines  out  as  a  camp-fire 
marking  the  retreat  of  religious  lielief  before  reason,  and 
measuring  the  distance  travemed  with  more  signal  accuracy 
than  any  other,  because  its  author  had  already  made  himself 
famous  by  one  of  those  earlier  attempts  at  reconciliation  now 
left  so  far  behind.  This  w^  I'rofessor  Seeley's  *  Natural 
lieligion/  published  in  1882. 

In  fixing  the  place  of '  Ecce  Homo '  aa  a  hybrid  product  of 
EngUsb  rationalism,  I  referred  by  anticipation  to  its  sequel,  or 
rather  to  the  substitute  for  that  promised  sequel  which  was  to 
have  dealt  with  Christ  as  the  creator  of  modem  theology  and 
religion,  announced  in  the  preface  to  its  first  edition,  and  still 
more  explicitly  characterised  in  its  concluding  chapter,  by 
the  emphasis  laid  on  Christ's  victory  over  death.  'Natural 
Keligion'  scnipiilonsly  avoids  theology  of  every  kind,  the 
anthor'a  idea  being,  as  would  seem,  tiiat  questions  about  a 
penonal  God  and  a  future  life  lie  outside  nature,  but  that  the 
fate  of  religion  as  such  is  not  involved  in  the  answer  they 
reoeive.  The  contemplation  of  physical  law  and  order  as 
rtvfl&led  by  modem  science,  aesthetic  enjoyment,  interest  in 
public  affairs^  hopes  for  the  future  of  humanity — all  these,  he 
contend^  are  religious  experienGes  recalling  what  was  felt  by 
the  Jewiab  vursbippar,  the  pagan  Greek,  and  Uic  Chrbtiaii 
devotee ;  they  conititnte  singly,  and  still  more  collectively,  a 
common  gionnd  where  serioua  people  of  all  beliefs  may  meet ; 
and  they  ate  quite  independent  of  supernaturaUst  cmeda. 
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Whetiher  natural  religion,  in  the  sense  defined  by  Seeley, 
really  exists,  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  the  Bible  and  other 
sacred  literatures,  and  admits  of  still  higher  developments  in 
the  future,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  emotions  classed 
under  that  name  have  no  religious  colouring  but  what  they 
derive  from  association  with  supernatural  beliefs,  is  an  inter- 
esting  psychological  problem.  But  its  solution  does  not  concern 
us  here.  As  to  the  other  question,  namely  what  Seeley  himself 
thought  about  the  personality  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  man,  it  might  be  easily  dismissed  as  of  no  more  than 
biographical  interest.  Since,  however,  a  theological  writer  of 
some  popularity  has  chosen  to  circulate  unfounded  statements 
on  the  subject  in  defiance  or  in  disregard  of  Seeley's  own 
express  declarations  to  the  contrary,^  it  is  as  well  to  specify 
what  those  declarations  are.  In  mapping  out  a  common  ground 
where  supematuralist  believers  might  join  hands  with  men  of 
science,  even  those  whose  science  had  led  them  to  adopt 
extreme  negative  views  of  the  supernatural,  the  author  of 
'  Natural  Beligion '  did  not  mean  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  such 
views  were  his,  or  that  they  were  implied  by  the  new  scientific 
discoveries.  He  always  felt  that  his  ideas  were  Christian,  and 
was  surprised  that  any  one  could  question  it.  He  thought  that 
we  should  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  should  think  about  it  as 
little  as  possible.^  Presumably  he  accepted  a  personal  God, 
and  presumably  also  he  had  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
position  of  *  Ecce  Homo '  as  to  reject  miracles. 

What  raises  all  this  above  the  level  of  mere  personal  gossip 
is  that  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  *  Natural  Eeligion '  places  Seeley,  for  whatever  his 
authority  counts,  on  the  side  of  theology,  and  therefore  makes 
his  second  volume  a  landmark  in  its  retreat  He  abandons  the 
whole  of  what  I  have  called  ophelism  as  a  method  of  faith. 
Since  we  can  get  the  moral,  the  emotional,  and  the  aesthetic 
advantages  of  religion  without  religious  belief,  then  these  at 
least  can  no  longer  be  pressed  on  us  as  inducements  to  embrace 

»  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  '  Atheism  and  the  Value  of  Life,*  pp.  268-9.  The 
date  of  this  volume  is  1884.  The  date  of  the  second  edition  of  Natural 
Beligion  '  is  August,  1882. 

'  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  statement  was  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Spectator  *  soon  after  the  publication  of  '  Natural  Religion.' 
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it  in  defiance  of  reason.  And  even  supposing  Seeley's  judg- 
ment to  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion,  the 
book  will  remain  of  value  from  another  point  of  view.  That 
Auguste  Comte,  being  himself  without  belief  in  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  taste  for  devotional  exercises,  should 
construct  what  has  been  called  '  a  religion  for  atheists/  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  remarkable.  But  that  Seeley,  himself  a  professing 
Chrisiian,  should  follow  Comte*s  example  requires  explanation. 
And  the  explanation  I  believe  to  l)e  this.  The  number  of 
serious  and  moral  men  and  women  without  Uieologicnl  belief 
had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  England  through  the 
seventies,  and  included  individuals  of  such  high  intellect  and 
character,  that  the  desirability  of  meeting  them  on  the  common 
ground  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  pressed  iUelf  irresistibly 
on  a  politician  and  moralist  with  a  characteristic  passion  for 
unity  and  comprehensioa.  'Ecce  Homo'  made  the  terms  of 
Christian  communion  independent  of  doctrinal  differences. 
But  it  still  imposed  a  sacramental  test  on  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Church  of  Humanity.  'Natural  Religion' 
leavoB  nothing  but  the  automatic  test  of  feeling. 


Another  measure  for  the  distance  of  the  retreat  is  given  by 
the  point  to  which  the  pursuit  \>nx&  pushed  on.  Among  the 
representativaa  of  conciliation  in  the  early  sixties  I  counted 
Herbat  Spencer,  and  among  the  reasons  for  including  Iiim  one 
wiifl  that  his  agnosticism  embraced  a  certain  off-chance  if  not 
an  element  of  theism.  In  tbe  succeeding  quarter  century 
his  personal  opinions  about  theology  probably  imderwent  no 
■  modification,  hut  they  assumed  a  more  aggressive  shape.  In 
an  article  of  his  contributed  to  the  '  Nineteenth  Century  *  for 
January,  1884,  the  ascription  of  intelligence  and  wUl  to  an 
assumed  Cause  of  all  things  is  attacked  with  trenchant  logic 
and  shown  to  be  inconceivable.  The  argument,  be  it  observed, 
proceeds  solely  on  psychological  data,  and  would  remain  equally 
fmlid  were  the  possible  existence  of  mind  apart  from  a  nervous 
system  to  be  admitted.  Ilius  the  cry  of  materialism,  supposing 
it  to  be  raisad,  would  on  this  occasion  be  more  than  usually 
dishonest.  Equally  little  ia  evolution  involved  in  the  question, 
and  the  science  popularly  opposed  to  theism  reducea  itself  to 
the  sole  scieuoe  of  nund. 
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That  the  head  of  the  agnostic  school  should  attack  religious 
belief,  though  a  new,  was  not  a  surprising  incident.  But  that 
any  positivist  should  join  him  was  both  new  and  surprising. 
Positivism  is  on  principle  opposed  to  negation ;  and  the  English 
positivists  as  a  rule  held  aloof  from  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  Middle  Victorian  period,  their  quarrels,  when 
they  had  any,  being  rather  with  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  ClifiToid 
than  with  the  champions  of  orthodoxy.  But  being  an  object  of 
particular  detestation  to  the  latter,  they,  or  at  least  some  among 
them,  were  occasionally  dragged  into  the  fray.  In  this  w|y 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  although  he  wished  to  let  the  subject 
of  a  future  life  alone,  found  himself  obliged  to  Tnainf^iTi  the 
agnostic  view  single-handed  against  a  host  of  believers  in  the 
'  Nineteenth  Century ' ;  while  the  most  comprehensive  attack 
on  Christianity  that  the  whole  agitation  called  forth  came  from 
the  pen  of  Cotter  Morison,  a  member  of  the  Positivist  Society, 
and  on  intimate  terms  with  its  chiefB.  This  was  *  The  Service 
of  Man,'  published  in  1888,  admittedly  as  a  fragment  of  a  laiger 
work  which  the  author^s  failing  health  did  not  permit  him  to 
complete. 

Of  this  fragment,  which  only  fills  a  small  volume,  not  above 
twenty  pages  are  occupied  with  a  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Christian  theory  of  the  world,  and  these  merely  recapitulate  the 
arguments  by  which,  according  to  Morison,  educated  men  have 
already  been  convinced.  For  the  disproof  of  a  personal  God, 
Herbert  Spencer's  article,  already  referred  to,  is  quoted.  As 
against  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  the  Darwinian 
theory  is  applied.  The  contention  that  Christianity  ccuinot  be 
accounted  for  apart  from  supernatural  intervention  is  met  by 
an  appeal  to  history,  and  especially  to  the  Tubingen  school 
Finally,  on  the  moral  side,  it  is  denoimced  as  reproducing 
the  iniquitous  ideas  of  a  barbarous  age.  Why,  then,  do  men 
hesitate  to  abandon  such  an  outworn  creed  ?  Pfi^tly  in  the 
interest  of  feeling,  as  a  supposed  source  of  consolation;  but 
also  because  it  is  believed  to  be  '  the  best  support  of  morality 
extant.'  ^  And  the  principal  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that 
these  are  delusive  reasons  for  upholding  what  we  otherwise 
know  to  be  fictitious.  Abundant  examples  from  history  and 
biography  are  brought  up  to  prove  that  while  the  consolations 

»  Op.  cit,,  p.  40. 
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are  often  foimd  inefficacious  against  real  misery,  the  tenors  of  a 
futnre  judgment  have  enormously  added  to  what  misery  there  ii, 
both  by  their  direct  pressure  on  the  individual  imagination,  and 
stlU  more  by  stimulating  fanaticiBm  and  persecution.  For  this 
purpose  one  short  chapter  suffices.  Much  more  space  ib  given 
to  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  to  the  proof  that  Christianity 
neither  has  had  nor  can  have  the  beneficent  influence  on  conduct 
popularly  ascribed  to  it.  '  Dr.  Pusey,  St*  Alfonso  de'  Uguori, 
and  Mr,  Spurgeon  *  agree  in  teaching  that  *  a  long  life  devoted 
to  sin  can  be  blotted  out  in  a  moment  by  a  change  in  the 
sinner's  mind.'*  *  Salvation  in  the  next  world  depends  oo 
other  things  than  good  conduct  in  tliis.'  ^  The  results  of  such 
a  lesson  have  been  what  might  have  been  expected.  '  Taking 
them  broadly,  the  Ages  of  Faith  were  emphatically  ages  of 
crime,  of  gross  and  scandalous  wickedness,  of  cruelty,  and,  in 
a  word,  of  immorality  .  .  .  And  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
backwards  from  the  present  age  and  return  to  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  we  find  that  the  crime  and  the  ain  become  denser  and 
blacker/'  The  author's  profound  historical  learning  enables 
him  to  support  this  assertion  by  a  number  of  well-chosen 
instances,  derived  particularly  from  the  annals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
countries  both  contributing  to  swell  the  list. 

This  collection  of  historical  illustrations  forms  the  most 
original  feature  in  the  '  Service  of  Man/  and  it  ia  interesting  in 
more  than  one  way.  Cotter  Morison  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
member  of  the  Posttivist  Society,  and  one  of  his  earlier  works 
had  been  a  glorification  of  St  Bernard,  who  is  as  much  a  hero 
of  the  Comtiao  as  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  his  last  work 
IS,  &om  the  high  poeitivist  standpoint,  distinctly  heretiGal,  not 
only  from  the  great  place  it  gives  to  mere  negation,  and  from 
its  implied  adhesion  to  the  English  political  economy,  but  also 
and  even  more  from  this  attack  on  mediaeval  morality.  For 
this  is  an  Implicit  renunciation  of  the  romanticifim  borrowed 
by  Comte  from  the  Prencli  Catholic  apologists,  and  uncritically 
inoorporated  into  his  philosophy  of  history.  VolUiire  s  view, 
dnoe  confirmed  by  Buckle,  seems  to  be  the  right  one  after  all. 
Priestly  tnporviaion  has  not  liad  that  salutary  influenoe  on 
conduct  claimed  for  it  by  the  would-l>a  tmUxmcn  of  CathoUciBm 

*  Pp.  Ti-f .  »  P.  m.  '  P.  §a 
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with  or  without  Christianity,  without  or  with  phyaioal  science. 
Thus  the  departure  of  this  brilliant  disciple  firom  posidviaxn 
becomes  not  less  significant  in  one  way  of  the  ground  gained 
by  destructive  reason  than  Seeley's  approach  to  positdyism  had 
been  symptomatic  in  another  way  of  the  same  procesa 

Theology  was  finding  in  Hegel   such  a  support  as  the 
dwellers  on  Zion  were  warned  they  would  find  in  Egypt,  a 
reed  whereon  if  a  man  lean  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce 
it     What  little  countenance  it  had  derived  from  Auguste 
Comte  was  being  withdrawn.    The  English  working  classes 
would  attend  neither  church  nor  chapeL    The  Engliah  Non- 
conformist middle  classes  on  the  whole  backed  up  Bradlaugh, 
and  were  well  pleased  to  see  Mr.  John  Morley  maide  a  Cabinet 
Minister.    And  now  the  sex  on  whose  support  Wilberforoe, 
like  all  other  evangelists,  had  so  confidently  relied,  was  also 
going  over  to  the  enemy.    That  women  shoidd  depart  more  or 
less  widely  from  accepted  religious  beliefs  was  indeed  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  century.    Among  the  ablest  and 
best  informed  the  majority  perhaps  were  not  Christians;  the 
greatest  of  all  was  not  a  theist    But  they  had  contributed  veiy 
slightly  to  the  spread  of  rationalism ;  and  popular  fiction,  whidi 
is  the  kind  of  literature  most  distinctly  addressed  to  women, 
either  favoured  orthodox  religious  belief,  or  left  it  unassailed. 
Such  novels  as  Froude's  'Nemesis  of  Faith,'  Smith's  'Thorn- 
dale/  and  Samuel  Butler's  '  Erewhon,'  were  quite  exceptional, 
and  addressed  themselves  primarily  to  men.     The  first  to  break 
through  the  reigning  convention  with  success  was  Mrs.  Ljrnn 
Linton.     This  lady  first  became  famous  as  the   writer  of  an 
article  in  the  *  Saturday  Eeview '  on  the  '  Girl  of  the  Period,' 
inaugurating  a  series  of  anti-feminine  papers,  all  of  which  were, 
very  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  her  composition.     Mrs.  Linton 
had  not  perhaps  the  best  opinion  of  her  own  sex;    but  she 
habitually  wrote  for  women,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  their 
tastes.     It  was  therefore  not  without  due  consideration  of  what 
would  influence,  or  at  least  interest  them,  that  she  brought  ont 
in  1879  a  three-volume  novel  called  '  Under  which  Lord  ? '  with 
an   agnostic  for  its  hero,  and  a  High  Church  clergyman  for 
its  most  objectionable  character.     In  full  accordance  with  the 
warnings  of  the  anti-clerical  party  at  that  period,  the  deluded 
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victims  of  ritualism  are  sent  over  to  Home  in  a  body,  while  tlio 
Tirtuoud  agnostic  dies  in  poverty  and  sbandonmecitj  still  pro- 
claxmiug  bis  l>eUef  in  the  Unknowable, 

A  writer  of  real  genius,  far  more  powerful  thoiigb   less 

Tersatile  and  copious  tbao  Mrs.  LiDton,  comes  next  in  order. 

'  The  Story  of  an  African  Fami/  by  Miss  Olive  Schreiner  (1883), 

contains  the  intellectual  history  of  one  whose  religious  doubts 

begin  early  and  are  rapidly  ripened  into  complete   negation. 

Stories  of    Hebrew    barbarities   perpetrated  with   God's   full 

approval,  combine  with  realistic  pictures  of  eternal  torment  to 

produce  a  most  repulsive  idea  of  the  divine  character,  not 

particularly  recommended  by  the  occasional  gross  hypocrisy  of 

the  pieai^ers  who  enlarge  on  its  moat  ghastly  features.     That 

God  is  discarded,  and  another,  all  love,  takes  his  place.     But 

the  experience  of  Ufe  proves  him  no  less  a  dream  than  the 

other.     '  Now  we  see  what  he  was  made  of — the  shadow  of  our 

highest  ideal,  crowned  and  throned.     Now  we  have  no  (lod/  * 

Belief  in  an  arbitrary  wiU  is  succeeded  by  belief  in   blind 

chance.     That  is  the  lowest  spiritual  depth  that  can  be  reached 

— a  state  not  of  suffering  but  of  frozen  indifference.    To  the 

prisoner  of  that  dark  void  the  certainties  of  arithmetic  bring 

the  first  message  of  deUverance.     Other  sciences  follow,  and 

everything,  once  so  difficult,  now  seems  easy  to  learn.     *  We 

marvel ;  not  perceiving  that  what  a  man  expends  in  prayer  and 

ecstasy  he  cannot  have  over  for  acquiring  knowledge.'  *    After 

mathematics  come  the  concrete  sciences  of  nature,  learned  not 

from  books  but  by  first-hand  observation  of  crystals,  fossils, 

plants,  animals.     '  The  earth  ceases  to  be  for  us  a  weltering 

chaos.     Nothing  is  despicable — all  is  meaning-full ;  nothing  is 

small — all  is  part  of  a  whole,  whose  beginning  and  end  we 

know  not.    The  life  that  throbs  in  na  is  a  pulsation  from  it ; 

too  mighty  for  our  comprehension,  not  too  small/  *    But  before 

truth  can  be  sought  after  with  any  hope  of  success,  all  super- 

naturalist  iHusioos  must  be  abandoned.    The  last  to  go  is  the 

most  cherished,  figured  by  Olive  Bchreiner,  in  a  magnificent 

all^ory,  as  the  dark-plumed  bird  of  Immortality.'*    '  For  the 

little  soul  that  cries  aloud  for  continued  personal  exbtence  for 

itself  and  its  beloved,  there  is  no  help.     For  the  soul  which 

«  •  Th«  Btory  ol  mn  Africfto  Farm;  p,  137  (ed-  af  ISStJ. 
'  Pj»,  ml,,  f.  180.  '  i\  IM.  '  P,  lis. 
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knows  itself  no  more  as  a  unit,  but  as  a  part  of  the  Universal 
Unity  of  which  the  Beloved  also  is  a  part ;  which  feels  witiiin 
itself  the  throb  of  the  Universal  life ;  for  tiiat  soul  there  is  no 
deatL'^ 

So  rang  out  the  answer,  dear  and  strong,  of  a  woman's 
voice  to  Seeley's  claim  that  the  belief  in  a  f atore  life  should  be 
surreptitiously  preserved,  to  the  claim  of  his  orthodox  critics 
that  it  should  be  made  the  shibboleth  of  religion.  How  it 
affected  the  many  thousands  of  women  who  read  her  novel  we 
do  not  yet  know.  Among  the  many  men  who  also  read  it  and 
shared  the  author's  convictions  without  the  splendid  idealism 
that  lifted  them  into  a  gospel  of  deliverance  firom  self-seeking, 
some  may  have  deplored  the  possible  effect  of  such  plain-epeak- 
ing,  so  different  from  George  Eliot's  reticence,  on  the  fSedth  of 
their  womenkind.  All  such  must  have  been  surprised  and  even 
perhaps  shocked  at  finding  the  office  of  converting  their  vdves 
and  children  to  naturalism  impressed  on  them  as  a  solemn  duty 
by  another  lady  of  high  literary  distinction,  the  writer  best 
^own  under  the  pseudonym  of  Vernon  Lee.  Her  argument 
is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  three  rationalists, 
of  whom  one,  Baldwin,  represents  the  author's  views,  and  one 
of  the  others,  Yere,  the  conventional  standpoint  of  the  firee- 
thinking  husband  and  father  who  leaves  the  education  of  his 
children  to  their  mother,  and  leaves  her  to  the  faith  in  which 
she  has  been  brought  up.  By  what  reasonings  Baldwin  und^- 
mines  and  circumvents  his  friend's  position  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  our  business  being  with  the  history  rather  than  with 
the  ethics  of  rationalism.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
pressed  home  with  Vernon  Lee's  wonted  ability ;  and  that  her 
dialogue  provoked  the  author  of  John  Inglesant  into  compoeiDg 
a  singularly  pointless  reply  under  the  form  of  a  novel  called 
*  Sir  Percival,'  where  an  unbelieving  girl  parades  without  provo- 
cation her  hostility  to  religion  at  her  uncle's  dinner-table  before 
an  orthodox  company.  What  had  been  claimed  for  rationalists 
was  the  duty  of  propagating  their  convictions  to  the  same  extent 
as  religious  believers;  not  the  right  of  intruding  them  un- 
seasonably on  a  reluctant  audience  in  a  way  which,  were  it 
adopted  by  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Unitarian,  would  be  thought 
equally  injudicious  and  ill-bred. 

'  Op.  cU„  p.  286. 
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The  most  popular  of  all  coriiributious  made  by  a  womaa  to 
ratiojialistic  literature  ia  also  tlie  laat — Mrs.  Hiimptuy  Ward's 
'Bobert  Elsmere'  (1888).  Being  also  tbe  most  moderate,  it 
waa,  if  only  for  that  mason,  the  best  calculated  to  win  succe^. 
The  hero,  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  led 
by  his  studies  in  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  saints  to  examine  the 
sort  of  evidence  on  which  belief  in  miracles  reats,  with  the 
result  of  abandoning  it  altogether.  He  then  gives  up  his  living, 
goes  to  London  and  preaches  a  rather  indefinite  sort  of  theism, 
whose  chief  recommendation  see  ma  to  be  that  it  cannot  be 
disproved.  After  some  years  of  this  apostolate  he  dies  yonug, 
consoled  by  some  equally  vague  hope  of  a  not  impossible 
future  life. 

Whatever  romantic  Interest  'Robert  Elsmere"  possesses 
comes  from  the  rblatious  between  the  young  clergyman  and  his 
wife.  Indii^ctly  they  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  Vernon 
I^ee*8  thesis.  At  least  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
agreement  among  the  critics  that  llobert  should  have  taken 
Oilliarine  into  his  confidence  liefore  resigning  his  position  in 
the  Church ;  and  this  must  have  led  to  a  (x^mplete  iuterchange 
of  views  between  the  couple  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  probably 
resulting  in  her  acceptance  of  his  rationalism— as  far  as  it 
went,^ — to  the  great  gain  of  their  common  happiness  during 
what  remained  of  his  life.  Another  noteworthy  eircumstanca 
was  a  general  feeling,  rather  implied  than  expressed,  that 
belief  in  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  New  Testament, 
however  necessary  to  a  candidate  for  ordination,  may  sub- 
aaquently  drop  away  from  the  mind  of  the  parish  priest  without 
neceseitatiDg  the  relinquishment  of  his  benefice.  Among  the 
more  highly  educated  and  studious  clergy  probably  not  a  few 
bad  beoome  to  that  extent  mtionalists,  but  were  not  prepared 
to  follow  Elamere's  example,  and  may  even  have  held  that  to 
do  so  would  have  been  disloyalty  to  the  highest  trath. 

Such  was  and  is  the  point  of  view  represented  by  one  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  among  contemporary  Biblical  scholars, 
Br.  Edwin  Abbott,  aj.  that  time  Headmaster  of  the  City  of 
London  ScbooL  Converted  to  the  theology  of  Maorice  when  a 
boy,  and  to  ifae  doctrine  of  evolution  in  early  manhood*  he  had 
devoted  himaelf  to  (Ikispel  criticism  soon  after  ordination,  and 
after  fifteen  yearn'  study  had  convinced  himself  that  the  Gosjiel 
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miracles  were  mere  legendary  accretions  to  the  tme  story  of 
Christ.^  In  a  work  called '  Philochristos '  (1878)  he  endeavoored 
to  exhibit  the  Saviour's  life  as  it  may  actually  have  passed,  and 
cleared  from  legendary  overgrowths,  following  it  up  by  a  similar 
imaginative  view  of  St  Paul's  career,  entitled  *  Onesimus,'  in 
1882.  A  third  work,  'The  Kernel  and  the  Husk'  (1886), 
attacks  the  same  subject  analytically,  discussing  the  miraculous 
as  a  question  of  fact  and  evidence,  in  reference  to  the  narratives 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  explaining  how 
the  stories  of  supernatural  events  may  have  been  evolved  with- 
out any  breach  of  natural  law.  Of  Christ's  miracles  only  those 
related  by  the  Synoptics  are  considered,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
being  set  aside  as  uidiistoricaL  The  stories  of  his  birth  and 
bodily  resurrection  are  of  course  rejected,  but  the  doctrine  of 
his  Godhead  remains  along  with  the  Atonement  and  a  future 
life  of  retribution,  understood  in  a  somewhat  esoteric  sense. 
Finally  Dr.  Abbott,  as  I  have  said,  maintains  the  right  of  those 
who  agree  with  him  to  continue  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England.  As  for  entering  it,  semi-rationalists  are  advised  to 
'  set  their  case  before  the  Bishops,  leaving  it  to  them  to  accept 
or  refuse  them  as  candidates  for  ordination.' '  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
if  so,  with  what  results. 

The  enormous  success  of  Robert  Elsmere  marks  one  more 
crisis  in  the  history  of  English  Rationalism,  or  indicates  at 
least  that  a  crisis  had  already  for  some  time  set  in.  It  showed 
that  interest  was  once  more  being  excited  by  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism,  the  only  questions  through  which  rationalism 
can  appeal  to  the  general  public,  even  of  comparatively  educated 
readers  in  England.  That  appeal  had  been  made  with  success 
by  Francis  Newman  in  1850,  by  the  Essayists  in  1860,  by 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Walter  Cassels  in  the  early  seventies. 
It  was  now  being  made  again  from  various  quarters  in  the  later 
eighties.  Apart  from  Biblical  religion,  questions  about  the 
ultimate  realities  of  spirit,  although  apart  from  them  the  others 
would  be  meaningless,  attract  little  attention  outside  the  highest 
circles  of  culture,  where  it  is  true  they  leave  no  room  for  any 

^  '  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,*  pp.  7  iqq, 
*  Op,  di,,  p.  849. 
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%  Anil  that  is  why  the  stonoy  periotk  of  cliiicidm  coincide 
so  nearly  with  the  political  periods  of  reaction  or  of  dead  calm. 
There  is  not  sufficient  enei^y  availahle  outside  those  circles  to 
drive  the  wheels  of  progress  in  speculation  and  in  practice  at 
the  sftme  time. 

There  can  be  no  douht  that  the  electoral  triumph  of  1880  was 
followed  by  a  distinct  ebb  in  the  political  Liberalism  of  England, 
whichp  but  for  the  County  Franchise  Act,  would  have  led  to  a 
Conseryative  victory  in  1885.  As  it  was^  the  general  election 
of  that  ywir  left  the  Liberals,  apart  from  P&mellite  support, 
without  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  this  diminished  number  abandoned  their  party  on  the 
question  of  Home  Bule ;  while  the  en  suing  appeal  to  the  country 
so  augmented  the  Conservative  ranks  as  to  make  their  chie& 
practically  masters  of  the  situation.  Then  it  soon  became 
evident  how  little  reaction  against  democratic  license  and  in- 
competence was  associated  with  reaction  against  the  use  of 
reason  in  religion.  Indeed^  the  '  Service  of  Man '  and  '  liobert 
Elsmere'  were  written  by  upholders  of  law  and  order  in 
society  no  less  than  in  nature ;  while  the  fallen  Liberal  leader 
came  forward  to  support  not  only  the  political  ideals,  but  also 
tlie  Biblical  mythology  of  the  masses. 

To  interest  a  popular  audience,  the  issue  between  faith  and 
reason,  as  I  have  said,  had  to  be  changed  from  the  question  of 
theism  tc»  the  question  of  Biblical  authority.  It  is  chamcteristic 
of  English  ideas  on  the  subject  that  the  meaning  of  agnosticism 
ahould,  in  this  counexiou,  have  come  to  be  so  totally  mis- 
ttfidoiilood.  Primarily  connoting  the  lejection  of  certain  meta- 
physical reasonings  about  the  ultimate  reality  of  things,  it 
incidentally  oonnotei  the  rejection  of  revealed  religion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  possible  to  reject  revelation  without  being 
an  agnostic ;  and  probably  the  number  of  persona  who  limit 
themselves  to  that  form  of  negation  while  retaining  their  theistic 
beliefp  exceeds  the  number  of  real  agnostics.  Nevertheless, 
metaphysics  have  become  identilieii  with  religion,  and  religion 
with  the  Bible  to  such  an  extent  that  not  to  believe  the  Bible 
is  popularly  confounded  with  believing  nothing,  and  this  soeptical 
attiftiide  is  supposed  to  be  what  agnoatioism  means.   At  a  Church 

I  Congress  bald  in  1889,  an  iU^iuformed  or  dishonest  theological 
eontroversialist  took  advantage  of  this  oonfusion  to  propose  that 
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the  name  infidel  should  be  substituted  for  agnostic  to  designate 
one  who  declares  that '  he  has  no  means  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  unseen  world,  or  of  the  future.'  For  this  amounts  to 
saying  that '  he  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ/  ^ 

In  terms  the  statement  is  true,  although  it  is  put  in  a  way 
which  does  no  credit  to  the  intellect  or  character  of  the  speaker. 
Agnostics  most  certainly  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  simple  man, 
knowing  no  more  than  other  men  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  If  he  was  the  incarnation  of  an 
omniscient  Qod,  or  even  if,  being  less  than  that,  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  an  omniscient  Qod  and  comnussioned  to  reveal  his 
nature,  they  are  of  course  mistaken.  But  to  convince  them  of 
their  mistake  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  personal  Grod.  And  for  that  reason  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Jesus  is  provisionally  irrelevant. 

Professor  Huxley,  who  had  invented  the  name  agnostic,  took 
up  the  challenge  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,*  a  review  which 
at  this  time  had  superseded  the  *  Fortnightly '  as  an  organ  of 
free  discussion  on  religious  belief.  He  did  not  take  the  ground 
above  indicated  as  the  most  logical  position  for  an  agnostic ;  and 
this  abstinence,  supposing  it  to  have  been  deliberate,  was  well- 
advised  from  his  point  of  view ;  for  while  quite  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  purely  metaphysical  discussion,  even  he  could 
hardly  have  made  it  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  Probably, 
however,  the  course  he  adopted  was  less  deliberate  than  in- 
stinctive, and  may  be  best  described  as  inspired  by  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Biblical  criticism  was  in  the  air, 
and  he  seized  the  opportunity  for  capturing  it  in  the  interest  of 
science. 

Very  early  in  life  Huxley  had  been  particularly  impressed 
by  that  aspect  of  the  High  Church  movement  which  represented 
religious  belief  as  a  duty  and  religious  unbelief  as  a  sin.  It 
seemed  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  belief,  whether  religious 
or  scientific,  came  under  the  same  ethical  and  logical  laws,  that 
to  believe  on  imperfect  evidence  was  equally  vicious  in  aL 
departments  of  enquiry,  that  the  highest  scientific  standaids  (f- 
proof  should  be  accepted  as  universally  obligatory.  And  now 
when  the  theologians  of  the  Church  Congress  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute the  old  word  infidel  for  his  own  neutral-tinted  word 
^  Huxley, '  Science  and  Christian  Tradition,*  p.  210^ 
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agnostic,  he  put  a  new  meaning  oo  it^  whicli  was  in  fact  a 
repudiatioD  of  the  ecclesiaatical  demand  for  faith  without  proot 
*  Agnosticiam/  he  declared,  *  is  not  a  creed  but  a  method/  It 
is  the  principle  of  Socmtea,  of  the  Eeformation,  of  Descartes, 
and  of  modem  science.  What  this  principle  teUa  ua  is :  *  In 
matters  of  the  intellect  follow  your  reason  as  far  as  it  will  take 
you,  without  regard  for  any  other  considemtion ; '  and  '  do  not 
pretend  that  conclusions  are  certain  which  are  not  demonstrated 
or  demonstrable.'  ^ 

A  definition  so  elastic  that  it  might  easily  be  made  to 
include  Plato,  Spinoza,  Paley.  and  F.  I).  Maurice  among  the 
BgDostica,  while  at  the  same  time  possibly  excluding  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  valueless  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  this  definition  has 
the  additional  drawback  of  not  necessarily  covering  what  Huxley 
himself  had  put  forward  as  the  chief  not€  of  agnosticism  when 
he  first  professed  it,  which  is  that  the  reality  behind  appearances, 
if  any,  neither  la  nor  can  be  known.  A  good  and  useful  name 
was  spoiled  that  its  author  might  retaliate  on  those  who  taunted 
him  with  infidelity  by  taunting  them  with  what  was  either 
creduloQB  folly  or  systematic  hypocrisy.  Happily  the  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  and  agnosticism  continues  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  excl  tiding  Hegelian  philosophy  on  the  one  side  and 
Christian  belief  on  the  other, 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Huxley  was  not  a  Christian  believer. 
The  fact,  however,  has  to  be  mentioned,  because  he  kept  it  care- 
fully  out  of  sight  m  his  first  passage  of  arms  with  the  Church 
Congress  speakera,  and  because  it  gives  profound  seriousness  to 
various  other  controversies  of  a  seemingly  petty  if  not  un- 
dignified character,  in  which  he  bec&me  engaged  both  before  and 
after  that  memorable  encounter.  To  understand  fully  what 
those  controveraiee  implied  we  must  again  go  back  to  an  earlier 
period  of  Huxley's  life,  when  science  was  struggling  to  hold  its 
©wn  against  Scripture,  first  on  the  field  of  geology  and  then  on 
the  wider  field  of  organic  evolution.  A  certain  trainbg  in 
philosophy  had  taught  the  young  naturalist  to  regard  the  High 

I  Church  demand  for  unreasoning  faith  as  essentially  immoral. 
And  when  he  fotmd  that  in  practice  this  faith  amounted  to  a 
denid  of  scientific  truth,  bis  dislike  for  it  developed  into  intense 
hoatiUty.     It  was   not  diminished    by  a  certain   intellectual 
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sympathy  with  the  other  side.  The  clergy,  in  his  opinion,  had 
a  p^ect  right  to  look  on  LyeU  and  Darwin  as  thehr  most 
dangerous  enemies.  What  science  taught  about  the  histoiy  of 
the  earth  and  man  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  story,  (nr 
rather  the  stories — ^for  there  are  two  of  them — of  the  creation  in 
Genesis.  And  the  Hebrew  account  of  man's  origin  had  been  so 
incorporated  with  Christian  dogma  that  to  deny  it  inyolved  the 
ruin  of  Christianity ;  besides  which,  as  some  of  the  Christian 
apologists  themselves  maintained,  the  truth  of  various  narratives 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  guaranteed  by  references  in  the 
Oospel,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself.  Nor  could  the 
credit  of  the  New  Testament  be  maintained  even  if  all  such 
references  were  explained  away.  The  authority  either  of  Jesus 
himself,  or  at  least  of  the  informants  on  whom  alone  we  can 
rely  for  an  accurate  report  of  his  teaching,  stands  pledged  to  the 
reality  of  demoniacal  possession.  Now,  the  belief  in  evil  spirits, 
who  have  the  power  of  entering  into  human  or  animal  bodies,  is 
a  grotesque  superstition  only  entertained  by  ignorant  races,  and 
dispelled  by  the  advance  of  medical  science,  which  shows  that 
the  alleged  cases  of  possession  are  simply  cases  of  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  or  insanity.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  supematuralist  sphere  and  reduced  to  laws  of  natural 
causation.  This  is  a  case  where  the  claims  of  science  directly 
collide  with  the  claims  of  religious  belief,  and  where  the  victorj- 
of  science,  if  it  be  admitted,  means  the  defeat  of  Christianity  as 
a  historical  religion.  The  witness  of  Jesus  to  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  as  a  personal  Spirit  amounts  to  no  more  than  his  witness 
to  personal  devils  as  authors  of  disease ;  and  the  witness  of  the 
Evangelists  to  their  Master's  authorship  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  less  unanimous  than  their  witness  to  the  destruction 
by  diabolical  agency  of  the  Gradarene  swine. 

Fortune  furnished  Huxley  with  two  opportunities  for  doing 
his  worst  on  anti-scientific  belief,  first  with  regard  to  the 
cosmology  of  Genesis,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  demonology 
of  the  Gospels.  An  eminent  French  Protestant  theologian, 
M.  Albert  Eeville,  wrote  a  book  on  the  history  of  religion,  in 
which  the  traditions  recorded  in  Genesis  are  mentioned  as  very 
interesting  documents,  but  as  having  no  greater  claim  on  our 
belief  than  others  of  similar  antiquity  found  elsewhere.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  reputation,  the  versatile  chief  of  the  Liberal 
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party  in  Eogland  took  ofTenca  at  the  slight  thus  thrown  on 
Biblical  infallibility,  and  wrote  an  article  afBnmng  that  the 
so-called  Mosaic  cosmogony  had  been  confirmed  in  ita  main 
outliaes  by  modem  science.  An  assertion  so  rash  and  belated 
at  once  called  up  Huxley,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  JVL  Beville 
in  a  paper  showing  the  total  discrepancy  between  the  sacerdotal 
and  the  scientific  versions  of  what  had  hfippened  in  pre^historic 
time.  A  reply  from  Gladstone^  full  of  the  great  orator's  usual 
shifts  and  evasionsj  only  served  to  elicit  a  still  more  destructive 
criticism  from  the  veteran  Professor. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  course  of  the  agnostic  controversy, 
Huxley  referred  to  the  story  of  the  Gadarene  swine  as  a  piece 
of  evidence  going  to  discredit  either  the  authority  of  Jesus  as 
a  witness  to  the  nnseeu,  or  the  authority  of  the  Synoptics  aa 
witnessefl  to  his  teaching  on  that  subject  \  observing^  as  an 
aggravating  circumstance,  that  the  fate  of  the  swine,  had  it 
been  such  as  is  related,  would  have  involved  '  the  wanton 
destruction  of  other  people's  property,'  and  that  this  would 
have  been  '  a  misdemeanour  of  evil  example/  *  As  he  neither 
did  Dor  could  believe  in  the  retility  of  the  miracle,  no  reflexion 
on  the  character  of  the  historical  Jesus  was  implied,  whatever 
might  be  Uie  writer's  opinion  about  the  morality  of  those  who 
accepted  the  story  as  true,  and  as  a  revelation  of  divine  good- 
ness. But  by  a  singular  obliquity  of  mental  vbion,  the  clevert^st 
man  in  England  missetl  what  every  one  else  could  see.  Glad- 
stone treated  the  chai^  '  as  an  accusation  against  our  Lord,' 
and  rcished  into  the  fray  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  it*  The 
pigs,  according  to  him,  belonged  to  a  Jew  or  Jews,  who  broke 
the  Mosaic  law  by  keeping  them,  and  therefore  were  justly 
deprived  of  animals  they  had  no  right  to  possess.  What  Huxley 
had  said  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  thirty  years  before  he  might 
have  repeated  with  even  more  truth  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  Lord  bad  deUverod  his  enemy  into  his  bands.  Not  merely 
in  good  temper,  not  merely  in  powers  of  sorcasmi  not  merely  in 
literary  skill,  but  abo  in  erudition  and  logic  be  proved  himself 
Gladstone's  master,  and  inflicted  such  punishment  on  the  old 
FaxUamentajy  hand  as  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied 
experience  had  MV«f  befallen  him  from  either  side  of  the 
HoGfle  of  Commonfl. 

*  *  B43iitioe  jui4  ChrUliaa  TnditEon,'  p.  309. 
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Into  the  details  of  that  famous  controyersy  I  need  go  no 
further.  Nowhere  but  in  England  would  it  have  been  possible ; 
but  in  reference  to  English  opinion  it  possesses  high  importance. 
It  is  our  way  to  connect  great  questions  of  principle  with 
concrete  issues,  which  though  small  are  crucial,  with  precise 
and  definite  matters  of  fact.  It  may  be  practical,  as  with 
Hampden's  shipmoney,  or  Mansfield's  Somersett  judgment,  or 
the  Clitheroe  case  in  our  own  memory,  or  speculative  as  with 
Joule's  measurement  of  the  degrees  of  heat  spent  in  raising  a 
poimd's  weight  a  foot  from  the  ground,  or  Darwin's  experiments 
on  pigeons.  But  it  would  argue  great  ignorance  of  law  and 
science  to  cry  out  against  having  the  cause  of  liberty  or  of 
evolution  associated  with  such  petty  tests.  And  we  may  say 
the  same  of  Huxley  and  his  pigs.  He  made  them  a  test-case  of 
the  belief  in  miracles,  of  Sjmoptic  authority,  and  of  the  scientific 
enquirer's  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  both.  The  larger  question 
whether  Christianity  can  survive  the  belief  in  miracles,  and  if 
so,  under  what  form,  still  remained  unsettled.  More  generally 
still,  the  relations  between  religious  belief  and  history  were 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  with  consequences  at  first 
limited  to  the  world  of  scholarship,  but  not  improbably  destined 
to  spread  themselves  in  wider  circles  among  all  who  are  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  for  themaelves.  It  is  with  these  relations 
that  our  next  and  final  chapter  will  be  chiefly  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD 


EtJKOPEAN  Rationalism  from  its  first  origm  among  the  louiaus 
has  been  acooiupaoied  by  attempts,  at  first  feeble  and  iatei- 
mitteot,  but  afterwards  increiising  in  vigour  and  contiouity,  to 
explain  the  religious  beliefs  which  reason  had  overthrowB,  and 
by  expMQing  to  render  their  overthrow  still  more  complete. 
Thus  Xenuplianes  suggested  that  men  had  made  gods  in  their 
own  image,  pointing  in  proof  to  the  physical  lesemblanco 
between  the  barbarians  of  Thrace  and  AMca  and  the  objects  of 
their  worship.  During  the  periLKJ  of  intense  intellectnal  activity 
which  marked  the  second  half  of  tlie  fifth  century  ac.  at  Athens 
we  may  even  detect  two  diveiigent  schools  of  comparative 
mylhology,  one,  represented  by  Critias,  explaining  religion  as 
having  been  created  by  statesmen  in  the  interests  of  public 
order,  the  other,  represented  by  Prodicus,  explaining  it  as 
having  arisen  si>ontane<jusIy  fruni  tlie  personification  of  natural 
objects ;  l*rodicus  in  particular  showing  his  profound  insight  by 
aaaoeiating  the  whole  cycle  of  public  worship  with  the  peiiodi- 
oaUy  pecurring  processes  of  agiiculturej  Epicurns  accounted 
for  the  belief  in  gods  by  supposing  that  films  were  being  con- 
tinually thrown  off  from  tlieir  bodies,  winch  wandered  tlirougli 
space  and  occasionally  impinged  on  the  human  eye.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  Euhemerus  conatmctad  the  more  cele- 
bmted  theory  accoitUng  to  which  the  gods  and  godde^es  were 
real  men  and  women,  of  whose  adventures  on  earth  mytliology 
preserves  an  exaggerated  record.  The  Stoics  and  Platonists,  on 
the  other  band,  interpreted  the  popular  myths  aa  allegories, 
containing  a  deep  physical  or  spiritual  significanoe. 

Christian  pliilosophy  has  always  been  nUonaliatic  as  regards 
other   religious   beliefs,  endeavouring   by   the  application   of 

^  Z«U*r,  *  Phjloaophb  d*r  Qrioohen/  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1133-4. 
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reason  to  destroy  them.  And  it  has  also  felt  called  on  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  existence.  This  was  done  in  a  simple  and 
simmiary  fashion  by  representing  the  pagan  deities  as  so  many 
devils,  and  the  stories  about  them  as  either  tme  or  made  up 
under  daemonic  inspiration.  Satan  has  also  been  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  rival  religion  of  Islam ;  but  the  unde- 
niable personality  of  Mohammed  has  led  to  the  recognition  of 
downright  human  imposture,  whether  due  to  Satan's  suggestions 
or  noty  as  an  important  element  in  its  composition.  Mediaeval 
rationalists,  with  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  11.  at  their  head, 
pushed  this  convenient  method  a  little  further,  reckoning  the 
foimders  of  Mosaism  and  Christianity  under  the  same  category 
as  the  Arabian  prophet. 

The  first  systematic  deist  of  modem  times.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Gherbury,  ascribed  whatever  was  false,  or  in  other  words  what- 
ever pretended  to  be  supernatural,  in  all  religions  to  the  same 
causes,  that  is  to  the  knavery  of  priests  who  profit  by  the 
multiplication  of  deities  with  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  who  readily  believe 
what  they  are  told  about  the  unseen.  Toland  took  a  great  step 
in  advance  by  pointing  to  the  belief  in  human  immortality  as 
the  root  of  all  religion,  and  to  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites  as 
the  origin  of  that  belief.*  By  a  still  more  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion of  certain  modern  theories,  he  supposes  that  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  great  men  their  names  were  given  to  the  stars, 
and  that  star-worship  arose  from  this  association.^  Hume's 
Natural  History  of  Keligion  has  the  double  merit  of  placing 
polytheism  before  monotheism  in  the  order  of  development,  and 
of  connecting  religious  belief  in  general  with  the  ascription  of 
human  characteristics  to  nature.  Next  comes  the  celebrated 
work  of  De  Brosses,  to  whom  we  owe  the  word  fetichism.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  connect  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the 
worship  of  stones  and  the  like  by  the  Negroes  of  West  Africa. 
Evidently  the  eighteenth  century,  so  often  accused  of  neglecting 
the  historical  method,  was  making  approaches  to  it  from  various 
sides,  and  with  considerable  success.  Finally  we  have  Gibbon's 
famous  fifteenth  chapter,  with  its  very  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  causes  to  which  Christianity  owed  its  success.  It  has  no 
great  value,  except  as  an  improvement  in  method,  that  is  by 
*  *  Letters  to  Serena/  ii.  ^  Op  ci^,  p.  45. 
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substitiititig  a  mare  scientifio  explanation  for  the  theoiy  of 
impoetura 

For  ft  long  time  the  nineteenth  century  made  no  real 
addition  to  Hume  or  Gibbon.  Hegel  '  constructed '  religion  in 
general  and  Christianity  in  particular,  as  he  constructed  every 
other  form  of  existence,  by  a  process  satiafaotoiy  to  none  but 
those  who  accepted  hia  philosophy  as  a  whole,  Comte  rather 
assumes  than  explains  the  evolution  of  religion,  England  was 
long  debarred  by  the  pietistic  movement  from  contributing  any- 
thing to  the  Bubject.  Charles  Heonell  called  hm  book  'An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity' — an  apparent 
admksion  that  it  had  to  be  aceonnted  for  by  aome  process  of 
development.  But  beyond  some  references  to  the  Ksseues  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  even  attempted  a  historical  solution*  Mil- 
man's  more  ambitious  work  interpreted  the  Catholic  system  as 
a  sort  of  eclectic  scheme,  selecting  and  combining  what  was  best 
in  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  age,  Kewman  calmly 
replied  that  the  selection  could  only  have  been  made  by  a 
divinely  guided  authority,  the  Church,  But  this  criticism  did 
not  touch  Milman's  weakest  pointy  his  omission  of  what  was 
most  characteristie  in  Christianity,  the  sacrificial  and  sacra- 
mental element.  Little  light  is  thrown  on  this  side  by  a  com- 
parison mth  the  more  higlily  evolved  i*eligions,  and  none  by  a 
compai^ison  with  Greek  philosophy.  The  key  must  be  sought 
in  primitive  ideas  and  in  their  survivals  among  the  lower  strata 
of  civilised  societies. 


I 


During  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain's 
moat  distinctive  and  original  contrihations  to  our  knowledge 
have  related  to  the  early  history  of  mankind,  beginning  with 
the  most  ancient  civilisations  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and 
extending  back  from  the^e  to  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
human  society.  It  might  be  thought  that  Darwin's  'Origin 
of  8|>ecies'  gave  the  first  impulse  and  direction  to  thia  extra- 
ordinary curiosity  about  far-off  and  rudimentary  things.  But 
that  great  work  was  itself  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the 
general  moirement  The  escplorations  of  Kineveh  are  anterior 
by  several  years  to  its  publication,  and  Maine's  '  Ancient  Law/ 
though  it  appaannl  a  little  later,  was  evidently  thought  out  in 
complete  indepeudenoe  of  its  speculatious.    The  same  may  be 
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said  of  Lyell's '  Antiqaity  of  Man/  notwithstanding  the  author's 
partial  adhesion  to  Darwin ;  and  indeed  so  little  connexion 
have  the  two  that  Lyell's  conclusions  were  accepted  by  Sedg- 
wick, who  detested  the  theory  of  organic  evolution.  If  man 
was  developed  from  an  ape-like  animal,  he  must  necessarily 
have  passed  through  the  savage  state,  but  the  converse  pro- 
position is  not  true.  That  he  was  first  a  savage  does  not 
necessitate  the  conclusion  that  he  was  first  a  brute ;  although 
to  such  romanticists  as  Max  Muller  the  one  proposition  may 
have  been  as  imwelcome  as  the  other. 

We  have,  however,  if  such  a  thing  be  needed,  the  direct 
evidence  of  the  anthropologists  themselves  to  their  independence 
of  Darwin.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  *  Primitive 
Culture/  Professor  Tylor  observes  that  some  readers  may  have 
been  struck  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  reference  to 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  accoimts  for  it  by  the  fact  that  his 
work,  while  insisting  strenuously  on  a  theory  of  evolution, 
scarcely  comes  into  contact  of  detoil  with  the  previous  works 
of  these  eminent  philosophers.'^  And,  similarly,  McLennan, 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Primitive  Marriage/ 
draws  attention  to  the  omission  of  Darwin's  'Descent  of 
Man '  from  the  works  he  has  noticed.^  That  he  should  have 
noticed  the  'Origin  of  Species'  was  evidently  not  to  be 
expected. 

The  two  writers  quoted  have  passed  over  in  still  deeper 
silence  another  book  of  origins,  formerly  of  some  authority  in  the 
field  of  theii'  enquiries,  namely  Genesis.  Certainly  they  ofier 
a  view  of  primitive  man  which,  whether  Darwinian  or  not, 
leaves  no  place  for  the  view  or  views  entertained  by  the  con- 
tributors to  that  composite  record.  So  marked  a  contrast  did, 
I  believe,  attract  some  notice  in  McLennan's  case,  and  drew 
down  on  him  the  charge — probably  not  undeserved — of  infidelity. 
But  such  very  doubtful  theories  as  those  of  *  Primitive  Marriage ' 
could  do  Genesis  no  harm.  It  was  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  harm.  The  collapse  of  traditional  authority  under  the 
rationalistic  attack  had  made  such  theories  possible  because  the 
theological  theory  no  longer  existed. 

Much  more  important  traditions  than  those  of  Genesis  were 
now  on  their  trial,  and  were  being  threatened  by  the  best 
»  Op,  ciL,  p.  vii.  «  Op,  cU,,  p.  ix. 
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estfiblisht'd  leaults  of  &QthropoIpg)%  Dr.  Kewman  had  identified 
natural  religion  with  the  religion  of  primitive  man,  and  had 
set^med  to  stake  more  elaborate  theologies  on  the  reasonableneas 
of  that  The  new  adence  had  a  good  deal  to  tell  about  it, 
including  facta  of  a  very  interesting  character,  not  so  much  new 
facts  as  facta  placed  in  a  new  connexion,  and  ao  generalised  as 
to  bear  very  startling  interpretations. 

The  most  fundamental  of  primitive  ideas,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  the  modem  enquirer,  is  Animism.  Animism  means 
something  more  than  the  belief  that  human  beings  have  a  sonl 
distinct  from  their  material  organism,  and  it  means  something 
less  than  a  belief  in  the  universal  animation  of  material  objects. 
It  implies,  iirst  of  all,  the  notion  of  a  soul  in  man,  distinct  and 
separable  from  his  body  as  much  as  the  man  himself  is  from 
his  house.  Among  the  more  highly  civiliBed  races  the  popular 
belief  is  that  the  soul  somehow  becomes  attached  to  the  body 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  embryonic  development,  remains 
closely  united  to  it  through  Hfe,  and  leaves  it  for  ever  at  the 
moment  of  death.  But  among  savages,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
among  semi-civilised  peoples,  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  can 
occasionally  absent  itself  from  the  body  during  life,  returning 
safely  after  mort?  or  less  protracted  visits  to  foreign  parts,  and 
sometimes  bringing  back  authentic  intelligence  of  what  it  has 
seen  and  heard  abroad.  Even  death  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body.  Just  as 
with  a  house  or  other  habitation,  nothing  less  than  complete 
decay  or  destruction,  as,  for  instance,  by  fire,  of  the  earthly 
tenement  can  prevent  the  reitoralion  to  it  of  its  guest. 

It  is  supposed  that  eairagea  have  been  led  to  form  this 
conception  by  varioud  indications,  to  them  of  a  sufficiently 
convincing  character*  Shadows  and  refleiions  in  water  suggest 
the  ejosteuce  of  a  double,  a  second  self,  closely  attached  to,  yet 
distinct  from,  the  first.  Dreams  are  interpreted  as  its  ez* 
petiencae  when  away  from  the  body ;  and  finally  death  cornea 
10  complete  the  notion  of  a  disdnct  entity  to  which  the  tnani- 
festations  of  life  and  consciousness  are  due.  And  it  is  infened 
tJiit  primitive  men,  whether  resembling  savagea  in  all  t^apecta 
07  not,  being  at  any  rate  not  less  ignorant,  were  lad  by  the  aame 
experiencei  to  the  same  Goncludion« 
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A  house  has  room  for  more  than  one  tenant,  and  is  always 
liable  to  the  visits  of  hostile  or  disagreeable  intruders.  At  a 
low  stage  of  culture  bodily,  and  still  more  what  we  call  mental 
diseases  are  ascribed  to  the  invasion  of  strange  spirits,  who 
make  the  body  of  the  afiUcted  person  their  temporary  or 
permanent  abode,  sometin^es  even  ousting  its  Intimate  occu- 
pant; and  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  at  all,  by  personal 
appeals,  or  by  remedies  connected  with  the  trains  of  imaginative 
association,  rather  than  by  such  means  as  scientific  observation 
and  experiment  would  suggest  or  sanction.  Gases  of  insanity 
are  easily  explicable  on  such  a  hypothesis ;  and  even  apart  from 
insanity,  such  expressions  as  'beside  oneself,'  'out  of  one's 
mind,'  'not  oneself  at  all,'  as  applied  to  slight  disturbances 
of  the  mental  equilibrium,  show  with  what  fieicility  it  can  be 
adopted. 

In  a  world  where  souls  and  bodies  are  freely  interchange- 
able, spiritual  causes  of  disease  and  insanity  need  never  be  Car 
to  seek ;  and  besides  visits  from  the  living,  what  we  still  call 
'departed  souls'  offer  a  practically  inexhaustible  reserve  of 
agents  for  producing  these  and  other  abnormal  experiences. 
As  is  well  known,  dead  members  of  the  family  present  them- 
selves in  the  dreams  of  the  survivors  with  more  frequency  and 
vividness  than  any  other  memories,  thus  placing  their  continued 
existence  and  activity  beyond  a  doubt  among  those  with  whom 
dreams  and  realities  are  habitually  confused. 

Animism  as  the  doctrine  of  separable  and  migratory  souls, 
continually  reincarnating  themselves  in  different  bodies  without 
loss  of  personal  identity,  was  first  fully  explained  by  Professor 
E.  B.  Tyler,  to  whom  also  we  owe  the  word  in  its  wider 
application,  in  his  great  work  on  'Primitive  Culture,'  and  a 
little  later,  but  apparently  on  independent  lines,  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  Vol.  I.  of  his  *  Principles  of  Sociology.'  In  so  far 
as  both  these  enquirers  were  giving  a  systematised  account  of 
what  savages,  and  presumably  all  primitive  men,  thought  about 
the  human  soul,  they  were  fairly  agreed.  But  there  was 
considerable  divergence  in  their  respective  interpretations  of 
primitive  religion  and  mythology.  Professor  Tylor  finds  no 
difficulty  in  the  traditional  theory  that  untaught  minds 
habitually  conceive  the  events  of  inorganic  nature  as  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  spiritual  principle  like  that  by  which  human 
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beings  and  living  oreatnrefl  in  general  are  animated.  Spencer, 
on  the  contrary,  hold  that  such  a  generalisation  was  not  such  as 
would  be  spontaneously  formeil ;  that  the  lowest  savage  eoulJ 
not  fail  to  grasp  that  elementary  distinction  between  living  and 
dead  bodies  which  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  higher  animak ; 
and  tbat  civilised  children,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  are  often 
appealed  to,  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  dolls  and  fumiture 
feel  pain  when  they  are  atruck.  According  to  him,  all  religion 
is  ancestor* worship ;  and  it  is  only  through  accidental  associa- 
tion with  deified  men  and  women  that  plants,  animals,  rivezs, 
mountains,  and  heavenly  bodies  have  come  to  receive  diviue 
honours.  Even  when  their  human  origin  has  been  forgottan, 
ritual  and  mythology  preserve  a  reminiscence  of  it,  and  only 
in  reference  to  such  an  origin  can  these  be  rightly  understood. 
The  altar  ia  a  tombstone,  the  saoriJice  is  a  funeral  feast  provided 
for  the  departed  spirit,  the  prayers  and  praises  such  as  might  be 
addressed  to  a  powerful  chief  in  bis  lifetime.  What  Max  Muller 
and  his  achool  call  solar  myths  cannot  without  straining  be  read 
OS  descriptions  of  celestial  phenomena ;  they  l>ecome  intelligible 
as  more  or  less  authentic  stories  about  the  real  heroes  and 
heroine."^  of  history. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  well  aware  that  his  theory  of  religious 
origins  cut  out  Cbrktianit)'  by  the  very  roots ;  that  is  to  say^ 
it  reduced  Hebrew  theology,  like  all  other  theologies,  to  the 
worship  of  a  deified  ancestor  named  lahveh.  After  that, 
detaited  criticism  of  the  Gospel-history  or  of  the  eodesiastioal 
deductions  from  it  would  be  needless;  for  they  asaumd  aa 
eternal  Father,  whereas  on  his  interpretation  to  be  equal  to 
the  Father  is  to  he  equal  to  nothing.  What  apparently 
escaped  the  philosopher's  attention  was  that  iu  destroying 
the  authority  of  every  historical  religion,  including  Christianityp 
the  authority  of  as  much  religion  as  hia  system  ineorporatea 
wa«  destroyed  to  an  equal  extent  Geligion  interpreted  as 
nature-worship  could  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind  in  a  Power  behind  phenomena  recognised 
also  by  science.  Beligion  interpreted  as  ghost-worship  would 
be  a  witness  to  nothing  better  than  the  enormous  capacity  of 
Ibd  hnman  mind  for  self-delusion.  By  denying  the  fact  of 
human  surnval  Spencer  fatally  discredits  all  ghosts,  including 
tbat  residfi&l  Unknowable  which,  on  his  own  showing,  is  but 
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the  shadow  of  a  shade.  True,  there  remains,  for  whatever 
it  may  be  worth  or  whatever  it  may  mean,  the  'Energy 
unceasingly  manifested  everywhere,  throughout  past,  present, 
and  future.'  ^  But  since  atheists  may  recognise  this  energy,  to 
recognise  it  is  not  religion. 

So  far,  however,  as  Spencer's  theory  goes,  religions  believers, 
who  also  accept  the  historical  method,  may  set  their  minds  at 
rest.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  received  the  adhesion  of 
any  independent  thinker  except  the  lamented  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 
Meanwhile  the  general  theoiy  of  animism  remains  unaffected, 
and  may  possibly  lead  by  a  more  circuitous  method  to  the  same 
conclusion.  That  there  is  a  primitive  or  instinctive  tendency 
to  think  of  all  nature  as  animated  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Animism,  as  I  understand  it,  implies  something  more  and 
something  different  It  means,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  source 
of  life  and  consciousness  in  man  is  a  spirit  distinct  and  separable 
from  his  body ;  and  the  spirits  conceived  as  animating  non- 
human  bodies  would  presumably  be  modelled  on  this  original 
type.  That  is  to  say,  they  also  would  be  thought  of  as 
migrating  from  one  body  to  another,  or  even  as  dispensing 
with  a  bodily  habitation  altogether.  Physical  phenomena, 
when  once  recognised  and  identified  as  preserving  a  certain 
continuity  through  a  series  of  changes,  would  readily  lend 
themselves  to  such  an  animistic  interpretation,  which  indeed 
has  its  analogies  with  the  language  of  positive  science,  as  when 
Aristotle  calls  motion  an  immortal  life  of  composite  things,*  not 
permanently  attached  to  any  of  them,  but  passing  from  one  to 
the  other;  or  as  when  his  modern  successors  talk  about  the 
transformations  of  energy.  A  body  may  pass  from  hot  to  cold, 
from  light  to  dark,  from  soft  to  hard,  from  sweet  to  sour,  withoui 
losing  its  underlying  unity  of  substance,  thus  suggesting  the 
temporary  presence  of  so  many  strange  spirits ;  or  it  may  vanish 
and  reappear,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do,  suggesting  the  departure 
and  return  of  its  own  spirit.  Now  comparative  mythology  shows 
that  the  people  whom,  relatively  to  ourselves,  we  call  primitive 
did  actually  conceive  nature  under  such  forms,  as  a  vast  theatre 
for  the  restless  activity  and  ever- varying  embodiment  of  nii<^ra- 
tory  spiritual  beings.     The  result  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  fall 

*  *  Principles  of  Sociology,'  VoL  III.,  p.  36. 
2  'Physics,'  Bk.  VIII.,  sub  in. 
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of  maiij  ft  coufusioB  of  which  his  reason  alone  made  hiiu  capable 
and  from  which  reason  alone  can  redeem  hiin.  Animism  effaced 
the  distinction,  clear  to  any  dog,  between  the  human  and  the 
non-human,  the  consicious  and  the  unconscious,  the  living  and 
the  lifeld80.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  a  separate  existence 
to  attributes  or  groups  of  attributes  which  language  enables  us 
to  abstract  fnnn  the  concrete  realitie.^  to  whicli  they  belong,  and 
ftport  fr«>iTi  which  they  nxe  no  more  than  ideal  c^^nsti  uctions. 

For  the  purposeH  of  rationaliBm  it  matters  little  or  nothing 
whether  we  call  animism  the  most  elomentaiy  form  of  ndigion, 
or  unt  a  religion,  but  a  philosophy.  For  such  a  philosophy  is 
at  any  rate  presupposed  by  the  reigning  religion,  assuming  aa 
thi:^  does  the  existence  of  consciousness  under  the  name  of 
spirit,  and  of  body  under  the  name  of  matter,  a.s  distiuct  and 
separate  substances ;  while  at  the  same  time  assuming  that 
individual  spirit^;  can  unite  themselves  with  and  animate  masses 
of  matter.  In  this  reference  the  importance  of  animism, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  it  a  religion  or  a  philosophy!  or 
rather  of  Professor  Trior's  theory  about  animism,  lies  in  the  con- 
sistent and  comprehensive  way  in  which  it  applies  the  notion 
of  spirits  to  the  whule  range  of  human  experience,  thus  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  every  primitive  snpei^tition^  and  amiing 
others  of  those  superstitions  which  have  survived  down '  to 
modem  times,  and  are  stiU  active  among  vn.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  any  religious  beliefs,  stCl  widely  entertained,  l>elong 
to  a  large  family  of  Ijeliefs,  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
illusory,  Uieir  authority  must  be,  tc>  that  extent,  seriously  shaken » 
and  their  vast  antiquity  must  be  counted,  not  as  enhancing,  but 
m  discrediting  their  validity  for  mtrselves. 

That  some  such  applications  of  the  animistic  theory  can  be 
made  has  not  escaped  its  illustrious  author ;  and  there  was  a 
time  when  he  did  not  shrink  from  its  recnguition.  Writing  in 
18T7,  a  year  which,  as  it  will  lie  remembered,  marks  the  very 
climax  of  the  tnti-clerical  movement.  Professor  Tylor  observes 
thatp  'ttia  gen^ftl  belief  iu  souls  and  deities  is  not  ultimately 

I  derived  faom  ooeult  lendendes  in  man  or  revelations  to  man, 
but  ta  bued  on  the  philosophy  of  remote  mde  ages,  whose 
doctrine  haa  been  only  more  or  less  modiiied  in  modern  theo* 
logies.  It  neod  hardty  be  said  that  such  a  view  of  the  origin 
of  fundamental  theological  ideas  is  revolutionary.  If  it,  or 
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anything  like  it,  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  educated 
world  to  be  the  true  view,  then  the  generally  received  systems 
of  theology  must  either  be  developed  into  systems  more  in 
harmony  with  modem  knowledge,  or  they  most  after  a  time  be 
superseded  and  fall  into  decay.'  And  while  rejecting  Herbert 
Spencer's  extreme  generalisation  of  the  ghost-theory,  he  goes 
on  to  welcome  Spencer's  assistance  in  treating  '  the  development 
of  religious  ideas  on  the  animistic  line.'  ^ 

Animism  as  a  whole  comes  into  relation  with  what  used  to 
be  called  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  when  philosophically 
treated,  it  acts  as  a  historical  criticism  on  their  daims.  But 
there  is  a  particular  department  of  animism,  studied  with  un- 
remitting attention  for  many  years  past,  that  has  yielded  still 
more  important  results  by  throwing  an  unexpected  light  on  the 
origin  of  Catholic  Christianity.  I  refer  to  the  worship  of  plants 
and  animals,  now  familiar  to  all  ethnologists  under  the  name 
of  totemism.  Totem  is  a  word  of  Algonquin  derivati(»i, 
primarily  serving  to  denote  the  plant  or  animal  worshipped  by 
various  North  American  tribes,  and  looked  on  as  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  clan.  Next  to  the  North  American  Tn^ians^ 
the  native  Australians  are  the  greatest  totemists ;  but  enquiiy 
has  shown  that  the  custom  was  once  far  more  widely  spread, 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  every  race  of  mankind  has  passed 
through  a  totemistic  stage  in  the  upward  progress  of  civilisation. 
McLennan  was  the  first  to  study  the  worship  of  plants  and 
animals  on  scientific  principles ;  but  it  interested  him  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  primitive  marriage,  the  laws  regulating 
which  were  dependent  on  the  use  of  totems  as  signs  of  family 
relationships.  It  was  left  for  another  Scotchman,  Professor 
Eobertson  Smith,  to  bring  out  the  paramount  religious  im- 
portance of  the  institution.  This  illustrious  scholar  had  already 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  liberal  theologian  by  articles  in 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  by  courses  of  public  lectures 
popularising  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  driven  from  his  chair  in  the  Free  Church 
College  of  Aberdeen — church-freedom  in  Scotland  having  no  re- 
lation to  liberty  of  thought.  Cambridge,  the  great  modem  focns 
of  free  thought,  gave  him  in  compensation  her  professorship 
»  » Mind,' Vol.  II.,  p.  142. 
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of  Arabic,  Yet,  after  all,  the  Scottish  iutereat  in  theology, 
even  with  the  occasionid  drawback  of  persecution,  is  more 
stimulatiDg  to  new  enquiry  than  the  English  toleration,  which 
ifl  Bometimes  but  another  name  for  mdifference.  Bobertsoo 
Smith's  most  daring  speculations  were  first  brought  out  under 
the  form  of  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites,  deliveredp 
not  at  Cambridge,  but  at  his  old  home,  Aberdeen^  in  1888,  and 
pablished  as  a  book  the  year  after. 

In  the  third  of  these  Lecturea  it  is  explained  what  totemism 
meam,  and  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  the  Semitos,  like 
other  races,  practised  it  in  early  timea  They  woiBhipped  some 
natural  object,  generally  an  animal,  treating  it  as  a  brother,  a 
human  clansman,  and  believing  it  to  perform  important  services 
to  the  clau4  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  Lectures  it  is  explained 
bow  aacriiices  originated  from  this  peculiar  relation  between  the 
totem-god  and  its  worshippers*  Members  of  a  primitive  com- 
munity are  bound  to  one  another  by  the  tie  of  blood,  by  their 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  real  or  imaginary .  Further, 
the  natoial  bond  may  be  extended  artificially  by  establishing  a 
blood-brotherhood  witli  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  tribe. 
For  the  purpose  it  is  enough  that  he  and  one  of  its  members 
should  taste  each  other's  blood.  This  constitutes  a  covenant 
for  life  ;  but  a  sort  of  honorary  membership  for  a  limited  periotl 
may  be  obtained  by  participation  in  a  common  meal ;  until  the 
ejfects  of  the  meal  are  exhausted  it  is  considered  that  the  guest 
is  of  one  blood  with  his  host.  By  virtue  of  the  blood-bond, 
whether  natural  or  artificial^  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the 
community,  including  the  totem-animal,  are  sacred  to  one 
another,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  kill  the  totem  is 
murder.  Nevertheless,  to  keep  up  the  covenant,  its  blood  must 
occasionally  be  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
supposed  that  socrifioes  were  instituted  ^in  order  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  requirements.  A  single  totem-animal,  repre- 
senting the  whole  species,  b  killed  and  eaten  by  the  whole 
tribe,  who  thus  saerament&lly  incorporate  the  ideal  substance 
of  what  they  worship  with  themselves,  mystically  identifying 
man  with  bis  god.  Nations  like  the  Israelites,  who  have  risan 
above  totemism,  even  to  the  extent  of  proscribing  it  as  sinful* 

I  still  pn»8er\o  the  institution  of  sacrifice  under  the  form  of  a 
meal,  to  which  their  god  is  invited ;  and  in  such  a  eomponitively 
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early  state  of  society  as  that  represented  by  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
no  domestic  animal  is  killed  and  eaten  except  as  a  sacrifice. 
Even  at  that  late  period  when  sacrifices  are  offered  up  as  an 
expiation  of  guilt,  the  original  idea  of  the  ceremony  still  survives. 
For  nothing  better  calculated  to  conciliate  an  estranged  deity 
can  be  imagined  than  an  act  symbolising  the  original  blood- 
covenant  between  him  and  his  worshippers. 

In  quoting  Cardinal  Newman's  theory  of  sacrifice  as  a 
witness  to  primitive  man's  original  and  indestructible  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  estranging  him  from  God,  I  referred  in  disproof 
of  it  to  the  true  explanation,  which  has  now  been  stated  at 
greater  length.  Robertson  Smith  may  or  may  not  have  had 
Newman  in  mind ;  but  at  any  rate  he  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  animal  sacrifices  in  their  earlier  stage  were  of  a  particu- 
larly festive  and  cheerful  character,  as  indeed  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  anything  else,  when  once  Uie 
slaughter  of  the  totem  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  melan- 
choly duty.  A  different  view  set  in  afterwards,  and  the  offering 
became  truly  piacular;  but  this  was  because  the  political 
catastrophes  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.g.  had 
produced  a  conviction  that  the  tribal  God  was  offended  with 
his  people  and  required  to  be  propitiated  by  bloodshed ; — not  in 
the  least  because  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  human  race  had 
incurred  his  displeasure  almost  at  its  first  origin. 

No  religious  body  is  responsible  for  Newman's  sinister 
interpretation  of  sacrifice ;  and  its  destruction  merely  discredits 
his  reputation  as  a  grammarian  of  assent.  But  if  we  accept 
Eobertson  Smith's  interpretation,  an  issue  far  more  menacin;: 
to  ecclesiastical  ChristiaDity  is  raised.  Briefly,  it  assimilates 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  very  lowest  savage 
superstition,  marking  the  first  traceable  advent  of  make-believe 
and  hypocrisy  in  religion.  It  confirms  as  nothing  else  could 
confirm  the  Catholic  view  of  that  institution,  but  at  the  expense 
of  replacing  it  in  a  whole  cycle  of  beliefs  such  as  no  educated 
and  rational  human  being  could  entertain.  Jewish  religion  as 
organised  by  the  great  prophets  had  risen  far  above  such  super- 
stition, and  has  persistently  protested  against  it  as  a  heathen 
corruption  of  the  pure  ethical  monotheism  that  Amos  taught 
So  also  did  the  Calvinists  and  Evangelicals  protest,  in  defiance 
of  St.  Paul's  obvious  meaning.     But  when  Robertson  Smith 
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wrote,  the  High  Church  party,  who  weiie  rapidly  becoming  the 
only  Church  party  in  England,  had  made  this  neo-totemiam 
the  very  centre  of  public  worahip,  forcing  it  on  the  laity  with 
a  frequency  far  in  excess  of  any  Boman  demands ;  and  they  are 
now  even  tending  to  demand  participation  in  their  animistic 
ritual  as  a  necessaty  qualification  for  the  teachers  in  schools 
maintained  by  tasking  a  oommumty  where  totemists  are  still  a 
small  minority. 

It.  is  perfectly  possible  to  recognise  a  fundamental  kinsblp 
between  the  totem  sacrifice  and  the  Eucharisti  and  yet  to  accept 
tlie  latter  as  an  edifyiug  religious  rite,  if  not  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  grace.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  Rev,  W. 
li  Inge  in  an  essay  contributed  to  Contmiw  Veriiaiis;  and  I 
mentioned  the  fact  at  the  very  beginniiig  of  this  work  as  a 
proof  that  the  historical  method  has  by  no  means  the  sovereign 
efficacy  ascribed  to  it  by  eomc  modern  rationalists.  The  name 
of  I)r,  Jevona,  a  profound  student  of  the  subject,  may  also  be 
quoted  in  this  connexion  as  of  one  who  finds  th^  totemistic 
theory  quite  compatible  with  orthodox  Christian  belief.^  Ent  with 
most  minds  a  different  result  may  be  expected;  and  the  historical 
method,  if  not  decisive  when  taken  alone,  will  go  to  reinforce  the 
cumulative  argument  built  up  on  many  convergent  probabilities* 

In  the  Preface  to  his  *  Beligion  of  the  Semites,*  Bobertson 
Smith  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr,  J,  G,  Frazer,  now 
universally  known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Crolden  Bough,*  that 
most  entertaining  of  folklorist  treatises,  who  on  his  side  admits 
with  equal  readineds  his  indebtednoBS  to  the  lamented  Semitic 
scholar.  Indeed  he  tells  us  that  'the  central  idea'  of  tho 
'Golden  Bough' — ^tbe  concaption  of  the  slain  god— is»  he 
believes,  derived  directly  from  Smith,*  This  idea  is  related 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  very  much  as  the 
totamistlc  cxplauation  of  sacrifice  is  related  to  the  Eucharist, 
As  worked  out  by  Dr,  Frazer — who  takes  the  sole  responsibility 
for  this  interpretation — the  idea  is  that  the  universal  spirit  of 
Yi^elation,  whenoe  tT«es  and  plants  derive  their  life,  occasionally 

*  *  An  tniroduoitaii  lo  tli«  HUlor;  of  Roliglon,'  by  F.  B,  Jovofii,  chftpp.  ix,, 
X,,  il.,  ftud  mit. 
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incarnates  itself  in  a  man,  with  whose  vitality  theirs  becomes 
henceforth  bound  up.  By  virtue  of  this  peculiar  attachment, 
their  powers  of  increase  are  conceived  as  dependent  on  his 
continued  vigour,  and  are  liable  to  dwindle  with  his  decay. 
The  result  might  be  a  total  failure  of  the  harvest,  involving  a 
whole  district  in  famine,  were  not  drastic  measures  adopted 
for  preventing  so  terrible  a  catastrophe.  As  the  man  who 
incarnates  the  spirit  of  vegetation  cannot  be  kept  alive  and  in 
good  health  for  ever,  he  must  be  slain  while  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  passing  on  flie  representative  office  to  his  alayer  and 
successor,  who,  after  fulfilling  it  for  a  more  or  less  protracted 
period,  must  in  his  turn  submit  to  the  same  fate.  Although 
developed  in  complete  independence  of  Bobertson  Smith's 
sacrificial  theory,  about  which  Dr.  Frazer  has  his  doubts,  th^re 
is  here  the  same  curious  identification  of  the  victim  with  the 
Ood,  and  of  both  with  the  priest,  that  the  totenistic  interpre- 
tation of  sacrifice  involves.  But  the  incarnate  corn-spirit, 
being  a  man,  recalls  more  vividly  the  atoning  and  vicarious 
work  of  Christ. 

The  first  edition  of  the  '  Golden  Bough,'  dated  1890,  sug- 
gested a  possible  application  of  its  principles  to  Christianity; 
but  the  author  left  his  readers  to  make  it  for  themselves  or  not 
as  they  chose.  On  this  point,  and  on  the  general  subject  of 
religion  and  its  truth,  or  the  contrary,  his  attitude  seemed 
studiously  non-committaL  In  the  second  edition,  published 
ten  years  later  (1900),  it  is  openly  hostile.  Eeligion  is  defined 
as  'a  propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior  to  man, 
which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the  course  of  nature 
and  of  human  life,'  and  is  therefore  '  opposed  in  principle  to 
science.'  For  what '  assumes  the  world  to  be  directed  by  con- 
scious agents,  who  may  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by  per- 
suasion, stands  in  fundamental  antagonism  to  science,  which 
takes  for  granted  that  the  course  of  nature  is  not  determined  by 
the  passions  or  caprice  of  personal  beings,  but  by  the  operation 
of  immutable  laws  acting  mechanically.'  ^  The  standpoint  is 
that  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  even  more  pronounced  than  his  or 
than  Herbert  Spencer's,  religion  being  completely  identified 
with  theology.  And,  just  as  in  Comte's  system,  the  historical 
movement  of  thought  is  from  religion  to  science.  'Here  at 
*  Qp.  dt..  Vol.  I.,  p.  63. 
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last,  after  gropitig  about  in  the  dark  for  countless  ages,  man  lias 
hit  upon  a  cine  to  the  labyrintli,  a  golden  key  that  opens  many 
locks  in  the  treasury  of  nature.  It  Ib  probably  not  too  much 
to  Bay  that  the  hope  of  progresa — moral  and  intellectual  as  well 
as  material — in  the  future  is  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
a<^ience,  and  that  every  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  scientific 
discovery  is  a  wrong  to  humanity/  Science  may  hereafter  be 
aperseded  by  something  still  higher,  but  meanwhile  it  is  the 
It  Uiing  we  have  found.* 
According  to  Dr.  Frazer,  the  slain  god  is  the  incarnate  spirit 
of  vegetation »  put  to  death  under  one  embodiment  that  it  may 
rise  to  more  abundant  life  in  another.  He  interprets  the  Book 
of  Esther  as  a  Jewish  adaptation  of  an  old  Babylonian  passion* 
play,  in  which  Haman  ^presents  the  victim  and  Mordecoi  the 
victorious  reincarnation  of  the  sacrificed  god.  He  sees  reason  to 
think  that  the  Jewish  feast  of  Purlin,  whose  origin  Esther  com- 
memorates, was  '  a  continuation,  under  a  changed  name,  of  the 
Babylonian  Sacaea,  and  that  in  celebrating  it  by  the  destruction 
of  an  effigy  of  Haman  the  modem  Jews  have  kept  up  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  ancient  custom  of  crucifying  or  haoging  a  man 
in  the  character  of  a  god  at  the  festival"  And  he  suggests  the 
possibility  that  '  at  an  eai^lier  time  they  may^  like  the  Baby- 
lonians themselves^  have  regularly  compelled  a  condemned 
criminal  to  play  the  tragic  part,  and  that  Cbrbt  thus  perished 
in  the  character  of  Haman/  * 

The  theory  of  a  Haman-Christ  is  open  to  many  objections, 
which  have  been  urged  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  Ma  usual 
ability^  in  a  volume  devoted  to  its  criticism.*  In  reference  to 
prubloms  of  comparative  mythology  the  coutajveray  has  its 
interest,  but  hardly  in  reference  to  rationalism.  An  orthodox 
Chrlstijiu  might  accept  the  theoiy,  supposing  it  to  be  proved 
without  Ending  his  faith  in  Christ's  divinity  thereby  shaken* 
It  wonld  be  different  if  any  probability  could  be  made  out  for 
the  notion  that  the  earliest  disciples  had  only  learned  to  look 
on  their  Master  as  the  Son  of  God  when  they  saw  the  character 
foii^  upon  him  in  that  ghastly  exhibition.  But  I  do  not 
undentand  that  Dn  Fm^er  has  gone  so  far  im  to  suggest  such 
a  view.    fiationali§tic  criydaai«  as  ol  preient  odMtituted,  doea 
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not  admit  that  the  earliest  authentic  leminiacenoes  of  Jeens 
give  any  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity,  whidi 
must  be  carefully  discriminated  from  the  doctrine  of  Us  divine 
sonship,  being,  what  that  was  not,  incommunicable  and  uniqua 
Beginning,  to  all  appearances,  with  St.  Paul,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  a  divine  incarnation  is  further  developed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  becomes  almost,  though  not  quite,  perfect 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  In  other  words,  it  is  a  Hellenistic  idea, 
quite  against  the  grain  of  Judaism,  and  explicable  by  reference 
to  Greek- Aryan  rather  than  to  Semitic  sources.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  genuine  historical  explanation  based  on  docmnentaiy 
evidence  of  the  highest  class,  and  already  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Sationalists  will  keep  an  open  mind  towards  the  Purim- 
theory,  or  any  theory  backed  by  such  learning  and  ingenuity  as 
Dr.  Frazer  s ;  but  they  can  feel  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  what, 
so  far,  merely  goes  to  disturb  and  confuse  accepted  views. 

At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  'Golden  Bough'  as  a 
contribution  to  historical  rationalism  remains  unshaken  by  the 
amputation  of  any  single  appendage  to  its  luxuriant  growth. 
Primo  avtUso  noii  deficit  alter.    The  idea  of  the  slain  god  rests 
on  no  single  support,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  definitely 
acquired  by  science.     Whether  as  an  element  of  mythology  in 
general  or  of '  revealed  religion '  in  particular,  it  pre-supposes 
the  primitive  creed  of  animism,  figuring  like  other  theological 
ideas  as  a  survival  into  civilisation  of  that  once  all-envelop- 
ing  explanation.     Like  his   philosophical  contemporaries,  Mr. 
F.   H.  Bradley,  Dr.  McTaggart,  and   Mr.  George  Moore,  Dr. 
Frazer  has  signalised  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  dawn  of  its  successor  by  a  sincerity  to  which  England 
has    long    been    unused.     '  It  is   indeed,'  as  he  observes,  *  a 
melancholy  and  in  some  respects  a  thankless  task  to  strike 
at  the  foundations  of  beliefs  in  which,  as  in  a  strong  tower,  the 
hopes   and   aspirations  of  humanity  through  long    ages  have 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  Life.     Yet  sooner 
or  later  it  is  inevitable  that  the  battery  of  the  comparative 
method  should  breach  those  venerable  walls,  mantled  over  with 
the  ivy  and  mosses  and  wild  flowers  of  a  thousand  tender  and 
sacred  associations.    At  present  we  are  dragging  the  guns  into 
position :  they  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  speak.'     But  '  what- 
ever comes  of  it,  wherever  it  leads  us,  we  must  follow  truth 
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al0Q6.' '  To  these  noble  a&d  touching  word^s  I  would  only  add 
timt  the  metaphor  is  not^  in  my  opinioo,  strictly  appropriate. 
What  really  breached  those  veaerable  walls  was  the  old- 
faahioned  artillery  of  purely  destractive  ratioaalism.  Of  the 
historical  method  we  may  more  appropriately  say  that  it  sends 
tixkopa  to  occupy  the  positions  which  that  artillery  hoa  made 
im{iossible  for  the  enemy  to  maintain.  And  should  thk  occu- 
pation not  be  practicable,  or  dropping  metaphor,  should  the 
origin  of  false  beliefs  not  be  explicable,  their  falsity  will  none 
the  less  have  been  established.  This  indeed  is  a  point  on  which 
the  theologians  are  agreed  with  the  rationalists.  For  all  alike 
hold  tliat  ancestor-worship,  natm-e-worahip,  totemism,  and  the 
belifif  in  a  slain  god,  when  connected  with  other  than  Christian 
traditions,  are  illujaory  religions,  whether  we  can  account  for 
tliem  or  not.  It  19  therefore  illogical  to  claim  for  oue  religion 
the  exceptional  position  of  being  entitled  not  to  end  until  we 
can  tell  how  it  began* 

The  comparative  study  of  religions  doea  more  than  dispel 
the  argument  from  authority;  it  dispels  the  argument  from 
utility.  Customs  based  on  the  most  irrational  beliefs  have 
done  good  service  in  their  time.  We  are  assured  that  without 
totemism  the  domestication  of  animals  would  never  have  been 
accomplished.  Sheep  and  oxen  would  not  have  made  them- 
selvea  at  home  with  human  beings  had  they  not  found  that 
tliair  lives  were  safe  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  encampments, 
and  their  lives  would  not  have  been  eafe  if  they  had  not  been 
woraloippeti,*  (_toni  would  have  been  all  consumed  and  none 
kept  for  seed  bad  not  the  idea  of  a  Corn-spirit  sn^ested  the 
preservation  of  a  sheaf  over  the  winter.'  The  very  curious 
idea  known  as  taboo,  whereby  contact  with  certain  iiersons  or 
thingm  in  betieved  to  be  fraught  with  disastrous  conoequenoes, 
not  merdy  to  the  individual  first  affected,  but  to  all  who 
communicate  with  him  while  the  taboo  continues^  has  been 
credited  with  first  establishing  the  sanctity  of  life,  marriage, 
and  property.*  Supi>osing  all  this  to  l^e  admitt^,  it  would 
prove  that  the  aUsnrda«(t  beliefs  may  be  the  most  salutary  ;  but 
it  would  also  suggest  that  such  beliefs  Imve  a  merely  provisional 
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value,  and  that  other  belie&  bearing  no  sort  of  resemblance  to 
them  may  subsequently  come  to  take  their  place  without  in- 
volving  Uie  incidental  disadvantages  of  a  baseless  superstition. 
Ophelism  as  a  permanent  method  of  faith  receives  no  counten- 
ance from  primitive  culture. 

Anthropologists  sometimes  treat  the  antiquity  of  man  as  a 
topic  coming  within  the  range  of  their  studies.  In  reference 
to  rationalism  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  historical 
method;  but  as  no  better  opportunity  for  introducing  it  has 
been  offered,  I  may  as  well  discuss  it  here,  within  the  very 
narrow  limits  whidii  that  reference  prescribes.  The  question 
has  never  come  very  much  to  the  front  in  religions  controveisy, 
and  what  I  shall  have  to  say  relates  rather  to  its  possibilities 
than  to  any  actual  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  known  facts 
in  prejudice  of  religious  belief.^ 

The  question  how  long  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  has 
no  immediate  connexion  with  the  question  of  his  origin*  He 
might  have  been  supematurally  created  some  millions  of  yean» 
or  naturally  evolved  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  so 
happened  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  put  together  the  evidence  for 
a  much  higher  antiquity  than  seemed  to  be  ascribed  to  our  race 
in  the  Biblical  record  not  long  after  Darwin's  theory  was  pub- 
lished, and  that  he  expressed  his  agreement  with  Darwin  in  the 
volume  which  contained  it.  But  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
both  theories  apparently  contradict  the  Bible,  they  had  nothing 
in  common.  The  contradiction  is  much  more  precise,  if  not 
really  greater  with  the  geologist  than  with  the  natnraliBt.  For 
not  only  does  Genesis  furnish  us  with  a  series  of  names  and 
dates  beginning  with  the  Creation,  extending  down  to  the  Rood, 
and  continued  without  interruption  through  the  genealogies  of 
Israel's  supposed  progenitors,  but  this  chronological  system  is 
quoted  and  endorsed  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
There  are  textual  differences  about  the  exact  ages  to  which  the 
patriarchs  lived ;  but  the  higher  figures  would  only  throw  back 
the  beginning  of  human  history  to  about  7000  years  ago ;  and 
in  all  cases  the  recorded  ages  are  far  longer  than  physiologisis 
would  admit  to  be  possible.     Lyell  did  not  commit  himself  to 

*  So  far,  it  has  received  most  prominence  in  a  work  caUed  *  The  Veil  of  the 
Temple,'  written  by  a  professed  defender  of  religion,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Mallock. 
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8iieh  exact  statements  as  the  Biblical  wiitera ;  but.  as  I  lmv9 
atiB^y  meDtionedf  in  coaversatioti  ha  spoke  of  50000  years  as 
the  least  that  geology  could  accept. 

Since  he  wrote  far  higher  e<aLimates  have  been  made;  and 
fignres  more  than  twenty  timea  greater  are  now  popidiu'ly 
quoted  a^  the  indubitable  results  of  scientific  calculation.  Such 
estimates*  however,  assume  that  the  glacial  period,  to  which 
man  dates  back,  was  produced  by  certain  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  combined  with  other  change  in  the  couree 
of  which  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere  fjeriodically  cornea 
to  coincide  with  the  earth's  aphelion  or  maximum  distance  Irom 
the  sun.  Now  this  theory,  although  popular  with  English 
geologists,  is  not  admitted  by  French  geologists,  who  rather  seek 
for  the  cauae  of  glaciation  in  cliang^  of  terrestrial  conformation, 
whose  (jccurrence^  although  remote  when  compared  with  the 
historical  record,  is  much  more  recent  than  the  astronomical 
phenomena  invoked  liy  James  Croll  and  his  followers.  It 
seems  also  hardly  proljable  that  the  human  race  should  have 
remained  practically  stationary  for  so  many  thotisaud  centuries 
as  must  have  intervened  between  its  first  evolution  and  the 
dawn  of  historical  civilisation,  were  the  higher  estimate  to  t>e 
accepted 

Katural  religion  need  not  interest  itself  in  these  debater 
A  Got!  who  never  interferes  with  the  sequences  of  mechanical 
oausation,  and  never  sp^iially  discloses  his  purposes  to  tlie 
dwellers  in  darkness  or  to  the  seekers  after  light,  may  abandon 
them  to  their  own  dtmces  with  equal  indifference  for  a  hundred 
cetitimea  or  for  a  thousand  millenniums.  But  for  supernatural 
religion,  or  wlmt  is  called  revelation,  the  question  of  man's 
antiquity  seem^,  in  my  judgment,  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
With  the  biowleilgi^  of  liLatory  and  geography  poss^sed  only  a 
century  ago,  it  had  already  lieen  sufficiejitly  imprDliahle  that  a 
single  small  nati^m  should  liave  been  favoured,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  natiunB,  with  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  still  more  improbable  that  the  intelUgenoe  of 

■    God's  appetimnce  on  earth  in  human  form  should  have  been 
sttftfed  to  remain  hid  from  the  vast  majority  of  earth's  hunum 
population,  supposing  their  eternal  or  temporal  welfare  U^  liave 
^     been  peculiarly  depiTudenl  <m  hcarin*^'  the  good  newa     This  &et 
■    liad  long  been  felt  m  a  difflcuUy  wliich  mi^ionaiy  zeal  might 
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cover  but  could  not  remove.  And  the  difficulty  goes  on  increas- 
ing pari  passu  with  the  extension  of  our  views  about  the  entire 
duration  of  the  human  race  in  past  time,  and  the  proportionate 
multiplication  of  human  souls  estranged  in  life  and  death  from 
God.  There  is  a  limit  in  the  progressive  series  where,  as  the 
logicians  say,  quantity  passes  over  into  quality,  or  to  speak 
more  plainly,  a  point  where  the  improbability  becomes  so  great 
that  doubt  is  hardened  into  n^ation.  I  think  we  may  say 
without  exaggeration  that  it  has  been  reached  at  a  million 
years.  But  need  we  go  so  far  ?  Would  not  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth 
of  that  figure  suffice  ?  Lyell  must  surely  have  felt  that  no  more 
was  needed  to  ruin  the  popular  religion,  with  its  baby-house 
chronology,  when  he  refrained  from  publicly  claiming  that  ven^ 
moderate  amount,  while  privately  believing  that  no  less  was 
demanded  by  the  facts  of  geology  as  then  ascertained. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  Lyell's  views  were  r^arded 
with  not  less  horror  than  Darwin's  by  conservative  religionists. 
By  some  peculiar  process  of  inference  they  have  since  persuaded 
themselves  that  Darwinism  has  left  supernatural  religion 
stronger  than  before.  I  have  not  heard  that  prae-historic 
archaeology  lends  itself  to  similar  uses.  But  when  the  attention 
of  apologists  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
their  ingenuity  will  prove  equal  to  the  occasion. 

To  sum  up.  What  anthropology  has  done  is  to  interpret  the 
whole  range  of  Christian  dogma  and  ritual,  by  comparison  with 
moi-e  primitive  beliefs,  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  same  animistic 
pliilosopliy  which  is  their  common  groundwork,  even  to  the 
identitication  of  minute  details  in  their  stnicture  with  develop- 
ments independently  i-eached  by  tribes  living  at  a  vast  distance 
fi-om  the  seat  of  its  origin.  Thus  it  has  been  made  far  easier  to 
undei^tand  such  alleged  mysteries  as  survivals  working  their 
way  up  from  the  lower  strata  of  culture,  under  favour  of  social 
disorganisation,  than  as  secrets  communicated  from  above.  And 
further,  while  so  much  that  is  Christian  comes  to  light  just 
where  we  should  ex})ect  to  find  it  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
natural  product  of  the  human  mind,  we  do  not  find  revealeii 
Christianity  whei-e  on  the  supernaturalist  theory^  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  wanting,  that  is  among  the  thi-ee  thotisand  or  mure 
generations  of  reasonable  beings  living  in  no  less  need  of  it 
than   the   South    Sea   islanders    or    the   Central    Africans  are 
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UYiDg  now,  and  apparently  m  capable  of  appreciatmg  it  had  it 
been  sent. 


The  most  distinct  gaino  to  EngUsh  rationalism  during  tbe 
later  years  of  the  century  were  made  in  the  liigher  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  these  also  may  be  described  m  a  sue- 
ceasful  application  of  the  historical  method.  Here,  however,  we 
have  not  to  de-al,  a.^  in  preceding  sections,  with  original  work 
done  by  English  writere,  but  merely  with  the  [Hjpulaiisation  of 
Dutch  and  German  science*  To  Ckdenso,  m  I  pointed  out  in  a 
former  eliapter,  belongs  tlie  merit  of  having,  aUhough  tiiicou- 
scionsly,  given  a  new  direction  to  Pentateucbal  criticism*  Thus 
it  came  to  posa  tluit  soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  First  Fart 
the  whole  problem  which  hiid  so  long  taxed  tbe  ingenuity  of 
Uontiuental  scholars  was  taken  up  by  them  once  more  and 
solved  with  a  completeness  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  countrymen  had  merely  to  translate 
into  popular  language  the  it^sults  reached  elsewhere,  and  accepted 
after  a  brief  stru^le  by  the  practically  tinanimous  verdict  of 
mmpetent  authorities.  And  even  thifl  modest  work  of  inter- 
pretation was  done  in  the  fust  instance,  not  by  an  EugUsh 
theologian,  but  by  the  same  Scotchman,  Professor  Bobeitson 
Smith,  whose  momentous  stTvioea  to  the  comparative  study  of 
religions  we  had  lately  to  consider*  By  \m  popular  lectures  on 
'The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church'  and  *The  Prophets 
of  Israel,'  he  gave  a  wide  circulation  to  the  new  views,  while  at 
the  same  time  by  admitting  articles  fmm  the  pen  of  WellbauseQ 
into  tbe  new  edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica/  he 
fumiahed  the  dialinguiahed  scholar  who  was  their  chief  exponent 
with  an  opportnnity  for  addnsssiog  the  British  public  in  his 
own  person. 

What  the  new  views  amounted  to  has  already  beeu  aliited 
•  by  anticiiiation  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  collection  of  docu* 
mentfi  which  we  caU  the  Mosaic  legislation  falls  into  three 
distinct  codae,  dating  fifom  periods  i^parated  by  long  intervals 
of  iimje,  and  markiiig  different  stages  of  civilisation.  The  fit^t 
ii  ocmtaioed  in  Exodus,  chapp.  xi.-xiiii,  1^19 ;  the  second  in 
DeuteonrmoEiiy  3cii.*JEx\T. ;  the  (Jiird  in  the  oentTal  portion  of  the 
Bpntateuehf  including  the  later  chapters  of  Exodus,  much  of 
Number,  and  tbe  whole  of  Leviticua.    The  earliest  code  Ib  vtty 
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ancient,  bat  no  part  of  it  need  be  anterior  to  the  oonquest  of 
Canaan ;  the  Deuteronomic  code  was  first  promnlgated,  aiid  {Pro- 
bably composed,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  the  third  or  priestly 
code  is,  with  some  exceptions,  post-exilian.  Many  nairative 
portions,  especially  those  containing  precise  numerical  state- 
ments, including  the  six  days'  creation  and  one  account  of  the 
Flood,  are  similarly  post-exilian,  and  bear  the  appearance  of 
deliberate  fiction.  Other  stories  of  a  more  legendary  character 
cannot  be  traced  higher  than  a  period  long  posterior  to  the 
events  they  record,  some  give  conflicting  versions  of  the  same 
event,  and  many  contain  so  much  of  the  faiiy-tale  or  marveUous 
element  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  historical  value  except  in 
so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  their 
authors. 

Every  objection  brought  by  earlier  rationalists  against  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  considered  as  a  recital  of 
facts,  holds  its  ground  victoriously  in  presence  of  the  new 
criticism.  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  archaeology  gives  their 
narratives  no  countenance  whatever,^  but  rather  serves  to  show 
from  what  sources  some  of  the  fairy-tale  elements  have  been 
derived.  But  under  the  guidance  of  the  historical  method  we 
now  imderstand  better  how  such  things  ever  came  to  be  believed. 
What  we  seem  to  trace  is  the  history  of  certain  confederated 
pastoral  tribes  of  comparatively  pure  morals,  who  conquered 
and  incorporated  a  large  agricultural  population,  worshipping 
at  their  holy  places  and  adopting  their  religious  festivals.  As 
civilisation  progressed  a  special  class  of  priests,  which  in  time 
became  hereditary,  was  differentiated.  Ministering  at  the  altar 
and  living  by  the  altar,  these  officials  had  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  forbid  the  impure  or  superstitious  practices  into 
which  contact  with  a  higher  material  culture  seduced  the  wor- 
shippers of  lahveh.  That  important  service  fell  to  a  diflfereDt 
class  of  men,  the  prophets,  or  rather  to  a  small  minority  among 
these,  who  habitually  associated  the  teaching  of  righteousness 
with  fidelity  to  Israel's  tribal  God.  But  the  prophetic  pro- 
gramme could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  coalition  with   the 

*  The  faot  that  certain  names  mentioned  in  Genesis  xiv.  have  been  identi- 
fied as  having  belonged  to  actual  personages  in  history  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  to  the  contrary,  any  more  than  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Cymbelioe 
can  be  quoted  to  prove  that  Shakespeare's  play  is  founded  on  fact. 
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prieBtbood  of  Jndab,  now  become  a  hereditaiy  casta.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  Jemsalemite  priesthood  that  sacrificea 
should  only  he  offered  at  their  temple ;  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  reforming  propheta  that  sacrifices  at  the  half^heathen  *  high 
|iln4.^e3'  should  be  discoDtinued.  The  Deuteronomist  legislation 
represents  an  arrangement  made  between  the  two  parties  hy 
which  this  centralisation  of  worship,  first  attempted  under 
Josiah,  was  passed  off  with  the  help  of  a  forged  document  as 
the  original  design  of  Mose^,  At  the  same  time  the  great  spring 
festival,  evidently  of  native  Palestinian  origin^  known  to  us  as 
the  Passover^  was  reinterpreted  in  a  sense  never  put  on  it  before, 
m  a  commemoration  of  Israers  flight  from  Egypt  Nearly  two 
centuries  later,  by  another  restriction,  the  privilege  of  offering 
saeriiice  was  confined  to  a  single  family  of  Levites,  and  a  much 
more  complicated  ritual  was  promulgated,  necessitating  various 
provisions,  only  possible  in  a  hierocratic  community  of  very 
limited  dimensions,  whose  stability  was  guaranteed  t)y  its  in- 
corporation with  a  great  military  stata  The  ahsurditiea  pointed 
out  by  Colenso  arose  in  great  part  from  the  necessary  incom* 
patibilitj  of  such  arrangements  with  the  life  of  a  wandering 
hoide  in  the  desert;  and  the  silence  of  the  earlier  Hebrew 
historians  about  their  existence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  instituted  by  the  mythical  legislator  of  the 
Eiodus,  nor  at  any  date  when  the  Jews  formed  an  independent 
kingdom. 

In  this  way  the  hisU>rical  method  has  rationalised  Hebrew" 
history  to  the  same  extent  tJiat  it  has  rationalised  any  other 
history  of  which  no  more  is  known*  It  would  be  futile  to 
pretend  that  the  admirable  sagacity  of  the  higher  critics  has 
rend  the  ulumate  secret  of  the  Hebrew  race,  that  they  have 
detected  the  primal  origin  of  that  ethieal  niontjtbeism  which 
it  ii  the  peculiar  glory  of  Israel  t*)  have  first  worked  out  for 
himself  and  then  to  have  imposed  upon  the  civilised  wuricL 
But  there  is  nothing  singular  or  exceptional  about  our  ignorance 
in  this  respect  The  same  mystery  envelops  the  origin  of  all 
other  primitive  faiths,  good  or  bad.  Nor  is  it  ptrimitive  faiths 
ikme  that  guard  tlieir  aeoret  io  well.  Every  race,  every  nation 
even,  has  its  peculiar  ^ndowmiiita,  whose  ultimate  sumree  detim 
our  iBteoaest  scrutiny,  Gfwoe  and  Rome  also  had  their  infltinct, 
thfihr  geoiuis  the  one  for  art,  for  scienoe,  for  humanity,  the  other 
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for  conquest  and  oiganisation^  of  which  we  can  say  little  more 
than  that  it  was  there,  roughly  determining  the  conditions  of  its 
manifestation  without  pretending  to  exhaust  them.  But  then 
neither  do  we  say  that  the  historical  existence  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  would  solve  the  problem  of  Hellenism,  nor  do  we  argue 
with  the  heathen  contemporaries  of  St.  Augustine  that  the 
duration  of  Home's  empire  proves  the  truth  of  Home's  religion. 
Bationalism  assimilates.  It  b^ins  by  telling  us  to  interpret 
the  Bible  like  any  other  book.  It  ends  by  telling  us  to  explain 
the  religion  of  the  Bible— or  of  the  Church — ^like  any  other 
religion,  like  any  other  mentality  that  has  b^un,  that  has 
grown,  that  has  decayed,  that  will  die. 

We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  and  force  of  evolution  in  reference  to  rationalism. 
What  Bomanes  uiged  in  answer  to  Paley's  argument  from 
design  admits  of  wider  applications.  Certain  organic  structures 
are  quoted  in  evidence  of  a  creative  intelligence  from  their 
apparent  adaptation  to  the  functions  which  they  now  fulfil 
But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  structures  have  arisen  by 
gradual  modifications  from  organs  fulfilling  an  entirely  different 
purpose,  the  allied  evidence  disappears.  Now  the  greater 
number  of  what  are  called  Mosaic  prescriptions  and  institutions 
fall  under  the  category  of  things  which  have  not  been  supers 
naturally  revealed  but  naturally  evolved.  And  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  they  were  indeed  revealed,  but  at  a  later  period  of 
Hebrew  history  than  used  to  l>e  supposed.  For  had  the  author? 
of  the  Deuteronomic  and  priestly  legislations  been  favoured  with 
supernatural  communications  abrogating  or  extending  the  original 
code,  they  would  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  the  fact,  perform- 
ing miracles,  if  necessary,  as  Moses  did,  in  attestation  of  their 
divine  commission.  Unfortunately  for  their  credit  with  posterity, 
Hilkiah  and  Ezra  did  no  such  thing.  Being  perfectly  aware  that 
their  new  enactments,  however  excellent,  had  no  claim  to  supers 
natural  authorship,  they  passed  them  off  as  Mosaic,  and  either 
invented  stories  like  that  of  Korah  Dathan  and  Abiram,  or 
prophesied  a  coming  Babylonian  conquest  to  terrify  the  im- 
believers  for  whose  conviction  they  had  no  present  signs  and 
wonders  to  produce.  Where  so  much  is  proved  to  be  the  result 
of  natural  causes,  we  have  surely  a  right  to  infer  that  the  first 
beginnings  of    the  evolutionary   process  were   also    naturaUv 
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Biblical  writers  whase  very  free  handling  of  the  earliest 
documenta  shows  bow  little  they  believed  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  men  who  compiled  them  or  whose  teaehings 
they  contain. 
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The  first  Engllalimaii  to  givie  a  popular  account  of  the 
results  reached  by  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
the  emiiicut  naturalist  and  writer,  Professor  St.  George  Mivart. 
In  the  seventies  Mivart  had  been  a  conspicuous  champion 
of  what  be  was  pleased  to  call  Ultmrnontane  Catholicism, 
According  to  him,  it  allowed  greater  freedom  to  scientific 
speculation  than  any  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  government- 
He  reached  this  conchision  by  a  somewhat  remarkable  line  of 
peasoning,  A  Pope  acting  in  his  ca^mcity  as  infallible  head 
of  the  Church  had  condemned  the  true  theory  of  the  eaith'a 
motion  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  All  Catholics  now  admit  that 
ibe  decision  waa  a  grievous  error.  But  in  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all  Catholics  it  is  an  error  that  leaves  Papal  infallibility 
una&»cted.  Whether  the  earth  moves  is  not  a  question  of  faith 
or  morald  but  of  physical  science.  Certainly,  replies  Mivart, 
but  mifortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Holy  See,  tie  Pope  who 
condemned  Galileo  thought  otherwise,  and  made  it  a  question  of 
faith*  Now  let  us  suppose  a  modem  Pope,  speaking  ex  catJudra, 
shoidd  condemn  evolution  as  contrary  to  faitii*  His  verdict  wUl 
cany  no  more  authority  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  will 
have  aa  little  claim  on  our  obedience.  So  far  as  science  goes, 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are  hrida  /'dmirm^  and  may  lie 
diaregarded  with  impunity. 

Such  a  very  osnvenient  principle  may  of  mMxm  be  extended 
far  l)eyond  the  limits  of  pltysical  «eience,  and  Mivart  did  in  fact 
exu-nd  it  to  every  ffubject  that  interested  him,  treating,  for 
instance,  the  dogma  of  the  Yitgin-bLrth  as  a  manifest  absurdity* 

destined  to  paaa  current  among  tlxe  faithful  much  longer. 
Waturally  he  welcomed  advanced  Biblical  criticism  for  its  fatal 
effects  on  another  infallibility,  namely  that  of  the  Bible,  which, 
aa  he  took  mn^  Ui  inform  the  English  pubUc,  is  more  a  Catholic 

I  than  a  Protestant  dogma,  having  lieen  decreed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  with  ^till  more  definitenes*^  liy  the  Vatican  Councih 
But   Hebrew  acholarsbip  was    not   qxw   of  his    multifarious 
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accomplishments,  and  for  some  time  he  beLieved  that  without 
it  the  value  of  what  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  had  done  could 
not  be  appreciated.  On  discovering,  however,  that  the  method 
by  which  their  conclusions  have  been  reached  could  be  made 
perfectly  clear  to  any  intelligent  reader  with  the  help  of  a  good 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  this  new  study,  and  soon  found  himself  able  to  lay  its  most 
important  results  before  the  readers  of  the  '  Nineteenth  Gentuiy ' 
— that  is  the  whole  educated  English  public — in  July,  1887, 
just  at  the  time  when  political  reaction  was  allowing  the  b&a 
ventilation  of  religious  questions.^ 

'  Mivart  is  stupendous,'  observed  Matthew  Arnold  on  reading 
the  article.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  for  some  time  past  had 
given  up  all  religious  belief,  asked  whether  this  enthusiastic  and 
unexpected  convert  to  rationalism  was  prepared  to  treat  ike 
New  Testament  as  he  had  treated  the  Old.  Mivcut  replied  tibat 
he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  proceeding.  Modem 
criticism,  he  understood,  was  tending  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
shake  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  For  the  rest 
Catholicism  would  rather  gain  than  lose  if  it  could  be  shovn 
that  they  contained  errors.  His  more  logical  or  more  outspokoi 
antagonist  thought  that  he  was  '  proposing  to  put  a  match  in  a 
powder  barrel  and  expect  (sic)  half  to  explode  and  the  other 
half  to  remain  unaffected.*  ^ 

Keligious  belief  is  not  a  powder  magazine,  least  of  all  in 
England,  the  land  of  compromise.  Three  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mivart*  s  article  the  higher  criticism  was  accepted,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  a  band  of  clergymen  constituting  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  official  representation  of  the  modem  High 
Churcli  school  at  Oxford.  The  volume  announcing  this  momen- 
tous change  of  front  was  entitled  *  Lux  Mundi.'  It  consisted  of 
twelve  essays  written  by  eleven  divines,  all  of  high  University 
standing,  six  contributors  being  more  particularly  associated, 
then  or  formerly,  with  Keble  College,  while  the  editor,  now 
famous  as  Bishop  Gore,  was  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 

Of  the  twelve  essays  four  alone  have  much  interest  in  the 
present  connexion,  those  on  '  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God,*  by 

»  *  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Biblical  Criticism,'    «  Nineteenth 
Century  '  for  July,  1887. 

*  *  The  Life  of  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,'  p.  455. 
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tiie  Rev.  Aubrey  MootB,  on  'The  Incarnation  in  Bektion  to 
Development/  by  the  Rev,  J.  E.  Illingwortli,  on  *The  Atone- 
meat/  by  the  liov.  and  Hon.  Artlmr  Lytteltou,  and  on  'The 
Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration/  by  the  Editor.  The  last  named 
excited  most  attention,  chiefly  for  reasons  which  would  hardly 
have  recommended  it  to  Puaey*s  favour.  Acooidhig  to  Dr,  Gore, 
the  earlier  narratives  in  Genesis^  '  before  the  call  of  Abraham/ 
may  quite  well  be  'of  the  nature  of  mytb/  although  'their 
inspiration  is  aa  condpicuotiB  as  *  that  of  any  part  of  Scripture/  * 
The  three  successive  codes  attributed  to  Mos^  may  date  from 
.widely  separated  periods,  Jonah  and  Daniel  may  be  '  dramatic 
'compositions  worked  up  on  a  basis  of  hiatory/*  The  book  of 
Chroniclee  may  be  unhistorical,  if  only  we  admit  that  it  is  ^not 
Oonjjcious  perversion  but  unoonscious  idealizing  of  history/'  A 
good  wonl  is  said  for  the  historical  reality  of  Abmbam,  Isaac^ 
and  Jacob  -  but  the  veiy  guarded  language  of  the  writer  does 
not  commit  him  to  maintauiing  it  as  an  article  of  faith. 

Dr,  Gktro  ia  aware  of  the  objection  that  the  *  thooiy  of  original 
sin  m  built  simply  on  the  supposition  that  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  represent  literal  history.  It  faUs  to  the  ground  if  they 
are  mytli  and  not  lustory/  *  Of  course  the  supposed  objector  is 
referring  to  the  theory  developed  in  St  Paiil's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  But  to  St.  Paul  Dr.  Gure  makes  not  the  faintest 
reference.  He  gives  us  nothing  but  vague  generalities  about 
*  Christ*3  authority/  and  '  the  moral  experience  of  Omstendom/ 
quite  iffolevant  in  this  connexion.  If  St.  Paul  ia  defensil  ile,  he 
should  be  defended ;  if  he  was  mistakeu  aliout  the  individuality 
of  Adam,  his  dogmatics  fall  to  pieces,  and  with  them  the  theory 
of  New  Testament  inspiration.  Now  this  is  an  inspiration  with 
which  the  essayist  does  not  play  fast  and  loose  as  he  plays  with 
the  inapiration  of  the  Old  Testament*  At  least  the  idealising 
clement,  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  Chronicler's  fabrications, 
;oould  not  without  results  disastrous  to  the  Christian  Ci^ed  be 
admitted  in  the  Kew  Testament/  ^  The  reason  given  is  rather 
odd.  Because  the  Old  Teatament  writers  anticipate  (truly  as 
wo  must  suppose)  tha  fbture  fi:Jfilment  ^f  their  ideal  in  Christy 
ihet^foiB  they  are  entitled  to  relate  as  history  what  did  not 
raally  ha|»[}en  in  the  past.    The  Evangtdists,  nu  the  other  liand, 


1  I  Lux  Mimdi,-  p.  80T. 
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writing  about  a  fulfilled  ideal,  are  to  be  taken  as  telling  '  what 
really  happened,  and  is  no  idealisation.'  But  to  St.  Paul  both 
Adam  and  Christ  are  in  the  past,  and  both  are  equally  real,  or 
if  the  one  is  merely  ideal,  so  also  may  be  the  other.  Again,  if 
ideals,' when  located  in  the  past,  are  simple  fictions,  why  not  also 
ideals  located  in  the  future  ?  And  if  the  disciples  were  decdved 
into  accepting  the  ideal  Adam  as  a  real  man,  why  should  they 
not  also  have  been  deceived  in  thinking  they  saw  the  ideal 
Christ  of  prophecy  realised  in  Jesus  ? 

Arthur  Lyttelton's  Essay  on  the  Atonement  involves  a 
wider  departure  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of  Tractarian 
orthodoxy  than  any  other  in  the  volume — a  circumstance 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  its  author  belonged 
to  the  imiversity  of  William  Law,  Coleridge,  and  Maurice. 
His  positive  views  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  death  and  its  effect 
are  neither  well  argued  nor,  indeed,  particularly  intelligible; 
but  he  has  the  good  sense  and  the  courage  to  repudiate  the 
notion  that  'the  work  of  Christ  consisted  of  TTia  endurance 
of  our  punishment  in  order  that  we  might  not  endure  it.'^ 
'As  a  simple  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  the  sufferings 
and  the  pains  of  death  which  He  endured  have  not  beoa 
remitted  to  us ;  and  that  which  is  remitted,  the  eternal  penalty 
of  alienation  from  Grod,  was  not,  could  not,  be  endured  by 
Him/  ^  Tlie  adoption  of  Maurice's  theology  is  complete; 
complete  also  the  absence  of  reference  to  his  works. 

Aubrey  Moore  and  Dr.  Illingworth  agree  in  accepting 
evolution  as  a  general  principle  without  pledging  themsehxs 
to  any  particular  theory  about  it.  Darwinian  or  otherwise.  In 
their  opinion  it  confirms  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  diym 
Word,  the  Logos,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  It  is  natural 
that  what  was  first  suggested  by  Greek  thought  should  find 
some  analogies  in  the  modem  science  which  is  ultimatelv 
derived  from  Greece.  Similarly  the  analogies  between  CJuisti- 
anity  and  the  world's  other  religions  are  interpreted  as  fresh 
proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word.  Whatever  they 
contained  of  good  is  credited  to  the  divine  activity,  whatev*er 
was  bad  in  them  is  debited  to  human  corruption.  By  such 
methods  anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything;  and  they 
might  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  any  other  theology. 

'  'Lux  Mimdi,'  p.  809.  "  Ibid. 
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But  some  facta  Tamaiii  that  refuse  to  be  pulled  into  shape. 
'  The  pre-Christian  religiona/  says  Dr,  Illingworth^  *  were  the 
age-long  prayer.  The  In  cam  at  ion  was  the  answer/  *  It  shows 
siogular  obduracy  on  the  part  of  God  to  delay  Ms  answer  for  fifty 
thousand  years  at  leaat,  and  singular  obduracy  on  the  part  of  man^ 
that  as  many  millions  of  human  souls  should  have  refused  to 

_   accept  the  answer  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  came. 

■  '  Lux  Mundi '  had  a  success  coini>arable  to  that  of  '  Essays 
and  Beviews/  but  without  exciting  anything  like  the  Bome 
scandaL  Still  Pr,  Gore's  suirender  to  the  higher  criticisin 
drew  down  some  seveire  criticisms  from  the  opposite  extremes 
of  opinion.  Utidon  and  Huxley  agreed  in  maintaining  that 
tlie  credibility  of  the  Gospel  was  bound  up  with  tlie  literal 
truth  of  what  Pusey  House  had  allowed  to  be  myths*  What 
counted  for  more  than  the  ground  actually  abandoned  was  the 
want  of  any  fixed  principle  for  detennining  what  could  or 
Hhould  be  kept.  The  distinction  between  the  Old  and  Kew 
Tt*stament3,  as  regards  their  historical  credibility,  was  purely 
arbitraryi  and  might  be  shifted  indefinitely  as  the  canon^t  uf 
evidence  were  altered.  *The  Church'  to  wliicli  Pusey  Hou^ 
appealed  was  without  an  official  organ  for  determining  what 
was  of  faith;  and  Mivart  had  shown  that  the  more  substantial 
Church  of  the  Vatican  could  no  more  be  tietl  with  indissoluble 
knots  than  certain  other  organs  of  c<jmmiinicatiou  with  the 
invisible  worUl  Huxley  had  good  reason  to  antici^iate  the 
time  when  some  Barapton  lecturer  of  the  future  wouhl  proclaini 
a  'Faith  no  longer  in  contact  with  fact  of  any  kind,  standing 
for  ever  proudly  inaccessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  infideL*  * 
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Two  yeaii  later  Canon  Driver's  '  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament'  (1891)  completed  and  systcmatised 
that  adoption  of  the  higher  criticism  which  *  Lux  Mundi  *  had 
inaugurated.  It  was,  as  Canon  Cheyne  has  obsarvetl,  *an  event 
in  tlm  history  of  this  itudy/  *  At  the  same  time  he  justly 
oensurei  it  as  too  moderate  and  too  much  of  a  eompromtsa.  In 
erilicising  his  eolluague»  this  great  Hebrew  acholar  admits  that 
hi*  is  equally  criticising  himself.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
■  Professor  Cheyne  had  also  felt  bound  to  mediate  between  pure 

L 
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science  and  tradition.^  But,  writing  in  1893,  he  annonncefi 
that  the  time  for  such  half-measures  has  gone  by;  especially  he 
hints  that  the  time  has  come  for  treating  the  New  Testament 
with  as  much  freedom  as  the  Old.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  extension  of  criticism  was  precisely  what  Fitzjames  Stephen 
had  made  the  crucial  question  in  his  controversy  with  Mivart. 
English  theologians  were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  They 
believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  the  historical  character  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts — ^more  especially  of  the  Johannine  Gospel 
— had  been  vindicated  by  lightfoot  and  Westcott.  James 
Martineau  had  indeed  quite  recently  reasserted  the  positions  of 
the  Tubingen  school  in  his  most  vigorous  style."  But  he  was 
very  old,  and  might  without  injustice  be  thought  too  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  views  adopted  forty  years  earlier. 

Fitzjames  Stephen  himself  was  fond  of  reading  Benan's 
works,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  others  most  admired  in  them, 
the  reconstruction  of  history  from  legend  with  the  help  of 
geography  and  imagination,  but  for  their  destructive  criticism 
of  the  legend  as  it  stands.  This,  perhaps  aided  by  other  books, 
had  convinced  him  that  Christianity,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
was  not  true.^  Probably  no  other  English  judge,  and  not  many 
living  Englishmen,  would  have  had  the  honest  simplicity  to 
take  Kenan's  arguments  for  what  they  are  worth  and  without 
heavy  deductions  on  the  score  of  the  consummate  style  in 
wliich  they  are  clothed.  Besides,  although  a  good  readiag 
knowledge  of  French  is  much  commoner  among  us  than  the 
merest  smattering  of  German,  England  has  in  theology  always 
been  a  satellite  of  Germany,  and  more  especially  since  1800 
in  that  department  of  theology  wliich  is  called  Biblical  criticism. 
We  must  therefore  glance  at  the  critical  conclusions  reached  in 
that  country  if  we  would  imderstand  the  scientific  foundations 
on  which  English  rationalism  now  reposes. 

In  Germany,  the  historical  method  of  criticism  had  been 
applied  to  the  New  Testament  by  a  band  of  scholars  working 
together  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  saw  its  successful 
application  to  the  Hexateuch.     Baur  and  his  colleagues  of  the 

»  Op.  city  p.  259. 

«  In  his  *  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  *  (1890). 

»  'Life/ p.  369. 
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Tiibingeii  school  were  above  all  liistoriana  *  indeed,  two  of  thenij 
Zeller  and  Schwegler,  attaiaed  greater  distinctioti  in  the  histoiy 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  sourcos 
of  early  Homau  history  than  in  their  studies  on  primitive 
Christianity.  Their  me^od  appealed  strongly  to  Englishmen ; 
and  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  volume  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  how  speedily  and  how  profoundly  the  course  of  English 
rationaliBm  was  affected  by  the  speculations  of  Banr  and  bis 
followers,  R.  W*  Mackay,  James  Martinean,  and  Jowett  were 
deeply  tinged  with  their  views.  But  the  only  English  divine 
who  adopted  them  publicly  and  in  their  entirety  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Dftvidson,  at  one  time  Professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the 
LiiiGashire  Independent  College,  Manchester,  a  position  whence 
he  was  driven  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1857*  Davidson's 
laboufB  covered  the  whole  field  of  Biblic^  criticism,  and  are 
marked  l>y  the  ha^te  and  superficiality  which  such  com  pre* 
hensiveness  almost  necessarily  involyes ;  while  in  any  case  they 
would  Sf>on  have  l»een  rendei^  obsolete  by  subsefpiout  enquiry. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  although  naturally  too  advanced  for  the 
Independents  of  fifty  years  ago,  he  remaned  too  conservative; 
in  the  New  Testament  he  was  too  radical,  and  periiaps  hia 
radicalism  did  Uie  Tubingen  school,  of  which,  as  I  have  said, 
he  waa  a  disciple,  some  mischief  by  prising  its  most  extreme 
oonduaioiis  on  a  timid  religious  public  as  established  certAintieB. 
Part  of  th©  Tubingen  system  was  to  condenm  every  PaiUine  epistle 
except  Bomans^  Corinthians,  and  Galatians  as  a  rather  late 
foigpry,  and  in  geamral  to  give  the  opposition  between  Paul  and 
Peter«  the  Judaiaing  and  the  Gentile  Cbristiani^,  more  importauco 
than  it  really  poseessed ;  and  because  it  was  found  in  error  on 
these  points,  prejudiced  or  haaty  theologians  concluded  tliat  the 
system  was  unsound  throughout. 

In  point  of  fact  these  wm«  little  more  than  side  issn^,  and 
their  dedsion  left  the  fundamental  question  between  Baur  and 
bis  opponents  untouched.  That  question  was  the  genuineness 
af  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  Englisli  thought  lias  fastened  on  it 
with  unerring  instiiiet  from  the  very  first  as  the  one  whose 
ijnportanoe  tlirew  efvety  other  quefltion  into  the  shade.  '  1/  said 
Shorthoui^, '  am  a  diaeiple  of  Jesus  of  Nu3can*tli^  and  the  fuuda- 
k  mental  principle  of  His  teaching  wafl  belief  in  Himself  as  God,* ' 
I  I  <  Lila  sttl  Ltibmof  J.  U.  SborllHiiiii/  p.  91. 
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This  was  indeed  the  teaching  of  the  Johannine  Jesus ;  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Synoptic  Jesus  was  not  this,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
If  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  work  of  the  Master's  most 
intimate  disciple,  then  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  almost 
insoluble  contradictions.  If  it  was  written  by  some  miystical 
enthusiast  a  century  or  so  after  the  events  related,  all  becomes 
clear.  For  in  the  meanwhile  St.  Paul's  teaching  had  inter- 
vened ;  Hellenistic  ideas  imported  from  Tarsus  or  from  Alexandria 
had  come  into  play,  first  the  Platonic  idea  of  an  archetypal 
man,  then  the  idea,  still  more  heathen,  still  more  alien  from 
Judaism,  of  a  divine  incarnation*  To  have  seen  this  truth  was 
the  indestructible  service  of  the  Tubingen  school ;  their  exag- 
gerations, their  errors,  leave  it  unafTected.  The  authenticity  of 
Uie  Fourth  Gospel  had  been  gravely  doubted  before  Baur  wrote 
about  it,  among  others  by  the  great  Biblical  critic  De  Wette. 
But  he  was  the  first  to  explain  it,  or  at  least  to  create  a  method 
for  explaining  it.  Perhaps  the  Gospel  is  more  Jewish  than  he 
thought;  perhaps  the  final  step  of  identifying  Jesus  with 
Jehovah  was  not  so  much  an  advance  on  St.  Paul's  metaphysics 
as  a  vigorous  reassertion  of  Hebrew  monotheism  against  the 
Greek  polytheism  which  under  the  form  of  an  incomplete  in- 
carnation was  threatening  to  destroy  it.  Anyhow,  it  is  to  the 
method  of  historical  evolution  that  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate 
deliverance  of  those  whom  mere  negative  rationalism  cannot 
reach  from  the  central  dogma  of  Anglican  sacerdotalism  as 
reconstituted  among  us. 

The  Tubingen  school  never  won  general  adhesion  among 
German  theologians  ;  but  Baur's  criticism  of  the  Fourth  CJospel 
has  made  more  and  more  converts  outside  his  immediate  follow- 
ing, and  after  becoming  the  accepted  view  among  Continental 
Protestants,  is  now  making  its  way  into  Roman  Catholic  circlea 
Within  the  Church  of  England  it  has  received  a  sort  of  oflBcial 
recognition,  if  not  acceptance,  through  the  admission  of  an  article 
substantially  agreeing  with  Baur  s  view,  by  Professor  Paul 
Schmiedel,  into  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.'  This  monumental 
work,  one  of  whose  two  editors  is  Canon  Cheyne,  marks  the 
extreme  point  reached  by  English  rationalism  within  the  limits 
of  Christianity  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at  whose  close 
the  first  volume  appeared,  although  the  last  was  not  published 
until  1903.     It  contains  much  more  daring  speculations  than 
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injf  put  forward  by  Baori  as  when  Coaon  Cbeyne  resolves 
Hofles  iato  a  whole  tribe  of  Israelitaa,  or  when  Professor  Van 
Manen  denies  that  a  single  one  of  tlia  Pauline  epistles  was 
written  by  the  missionary  Apostle.  On  these  and  similar 
questions  rationalism  may  calmly  await  the  verdict  of  free 
Bibliced  scholarship.  It  will  neither  be  strengthened  by  the 
success  oi  such  heresies,  nor  discredited  by  their  failure.  But 
the  preaeut  state  of  the  Johannine  problem  is  of  real  imi>ortance 
as  a  decisive  rebuff  to  the  boast  that  the  tide  of  destructive 
criticiam  had  been  rolled  back  by  certain  BiBhopa  whose 
authority  was  worth  no  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  Boman 
Caiilioal  on  any  point  of  dogmatic  difference  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  would  have  been  worth. 

The  more  conservative  side  of  New  Testament  criticism  is 
ably  represented  by  the  i-ektive  ai tides  in  Hastiiigs'g  'Dictionary 
of  the  Bible/  a  work  issued  concurrently  with  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,'  But  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  their  re- 
spective attitudes  do  not  essentially  differ,  Wellhausen's  theory 
being  accepted  by  both.  I  have  said  that  in  theology  England 
is  a  satellite  of  Germany ;  and  no  doubt  the  rapid  conversion 
of  German  scholars  to  Wellhauacn's  views  had  much  to  do 
with  their  extraordinary  success  among  oiu-selves.  There  is 
not  the  same  imanimity  in  Ctermany  about  New  Testament 
criticism,  nor  probably  will  there  be  for  long.  But  a  certain 
approach  to  it  may  be  traced ;  and  the  restilt  can  hardly  Ixs 
without  its  reaction  hen^*  Ewald  showed  at  bis  worst  in 
criticism;  but  lii^  name  counted  for  much  among  English 
liber^  \  and  bis  adherence  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Fourth 
Qoepel  may  have  relieved  aome  enquiiBrs  from  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  evidence  for  themselves.  There  are  no  Ewakb 
now,  Harnack  is  sometimes  quoted  on  the  conservative  side ; 
and  aflauredly  one  might  look  fai*  before  finding  so  strong  a 
name.  But  if  authority  la  to  count  for  anything,  it  must  be 
taken  in  fultp  and  on  the  two  most  important  of  all  questiona 
Hftrnadc'i  authority  is  tlLTOwn  on  the  negative  side,  '  The  Fourth 
Ooipel,'  he  onrtly  atates, '  b  not  by  the  Apostle  John/  A&  a 
aource  for  the  life  of  Jesttit  it  is  of  Imrdly  any  service,  bowevar 
useful  aa  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  impressioa  be  produced.^ 
I  *  DiA  Wmms  dot  Clifktamkiims,'  p«  18* 
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On  the  question  of  miracles  and  their  possibility  his  language 
is  less  decisive,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
rationalism.  The  order  of  nature  is  never  really  interrupted; 
although  at  the  same  time  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  how  far,  for  instance,  the  power  of  mind 
over  disease  may  extend.  But  of  some  recorded  miracles  we 
can  say  with  confidence  that  they  never  happened.  'It  will 
never  again  be  believed  that  the  earth  stood  still,  that  an  ass 
spoke,  that  a  storm  was  stopped  by  a  word.'  ^  Hamack's  list 
of  incredibilities  might  evidently  be  extended  far  enough  to 
include  the  Virgin-birth,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Still  better  evidence  of  how  average  opinion  in  Germany 
now  stands  is  supplied  by  the  recent  publication  of  some  cheap 
little  handbooks  composed  by  eminent  scholars  for  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  religion  among  the  G^erman  people. 
The  first  volume  in  the  first  series  deals  with  the  authorities 
for  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  is  written  by  Professor  Paul  Wemle 
of  Basel.  Here  the  comparison  between  the  Synoptics  and  John 
is  worked  out  in  more  detail  than  by  Hamack,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  The  two  accounts  are  radically  irreconcilable,  and 
the  Johannine  account  is  the  one  that  we  must  reject  as  im- 
historical.^  Opinion  in  the  Swiss  universities  is  more  advanced 
than  iu  the  universities  of  the  German  empire ;  and  I  should 
not  have  quoted  Professor  Wemle  if  he  stood  alone.  But  the 
significant  thing  is  that  Wemle's  examination  of  the  sources  has 
been  accepted  by  the  next  contributor  to  the  series.  Professor 
Bousset  of  Gottingen,  as  the  basis  for  a  companion  volume— I 
will  not  say  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  Bousset  thinks  that  the 
materials  for  a  biography  in  the  true  sense  do  not  exist,  but— 
on  his  personality  and  teaching.  Now  Gottingen  is  Ewald's 
own  University,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  been  remarkable  ft^r 
the  radicalism  of  its  religious  teaching.  German  theology  is 
unlikely  to  recede  from  a  point  so  little  advanced  that  it  has 
been  reached  by  a  Gottingen  Professor. 

Where  Germany  stands  to-day  in  criticism  England  may 
be  expected  to  stand  to-morrow.  Among  the  clergy  there  ai^ 
already  indications  pointing  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Edwin 
Abbott  has  long  been  a  pioneer  in  the  liigher  criticism  of  the 

*  pp.  ciLi  p.  18.  *  *  Die  Quellen  des  Lebens  Jesu,'  pp.  14-31. 
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New  Testament  Hk  coBtributions  to  the  Synoptic  problem 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  evidentiary  valne  of  the  first 
Three  Gospels,  and  he  rejects  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Fourth-  He  also  agrees  with  Harnack  in  rejecting  such 
miracles  as  are  real  violationa  of  physical  causation.  But  for 
many  years  he  atood  alone,  in  the  sense  of  not  receiving  public 
support>  It  has  recently  to  a  certain  extent  been  given  him 
by  two  of  the  writers  in  a  volume  already  more  than  once 
referred  to,  called  *Contentio  Veritatis/  It  consists  of  seven 
eaaays  contributed  by  six  Oxford  tutors,  and  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  for  what  it  concedes  than  for  what  it  contends  to 
be  true*  The  fifth  essay,  on  '  Modem  Criticism  and  the  New 
Testament/  by  the  Rev.  W.  C,  Allen,  is  in  form  apologetic,  but 
it  puts  the  arguments  ag^nst  the  apostolicity  of  the  Johannine 
writings  pretty  strongly,  and  hnally  leaves  the  question  unde- 
cided. Far  more  remarkable  is  the  first  essay,  on  *  The  Ulti- 
mate Baais  of  Theism/  by  the  celebrated  philosophical  critic, 
Dr,  Has  tings  Bashdalh  It  contains  a  ver}'  lucid  discussion  on 
miracles,  coming  substantially  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
Hamaek.  'The  genuine  Theist  <^nnot  regard  a  miracle  M 
a  priori  inconceivable,  but  the  observed  uniformity  of  Nature 
m&k^  it  difficult  to  accept  the  evidence  for  a  **  suspension  "  of 
nat^al  laws/  *  '  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  God  should  have 
governed  the  world  otherwise  tlian  in  accordance  with  geaeml 
laws  (i,«L  laws  of  uniform  aequence),  but,  as  He  does  not  appear 
to  do  so,  there  must  be  some  good  reason  why  He  does  not/  ^ 
Now,  under  pain  of  plunging  into  a  bottomless  scepticism,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  some  physical  sequences  on  whose 
persistence  we  can  reckon  with  certainty.  Thus  we  may  at  once 
pronounce  such  an  event  as  the  stoppage  of  the  earth*s  motion, 
recorded  in  Joshua,  to  be  impossible.  '  And  if  this  principle  of 
criticism  be  admitted,  its  application  cannot '  stop '  with  the  Old 
Teatament/  '  Some  of  what  are  called  the  "  nature- miracles  "  * 
— presumably  including  tliose  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Harnack'a  rule^will  come  under  the  j^iame  condemnation. 

Dr.  liaahdall  finds  a  place  for  the  Trinity  in  his  philosophy 
of  Ibeiani*  But  it  seems  to  be  a  Trinity  of  attributes  rather 
thati  a  plurality  of  persons.  God  is  essentially  Power,  WUdom, 
and   Goodnese.    The  Wisdom  or   Logos  is  the  whole   world 

^  •  C^litlUo  V«dteiis,*  Suaunftiy,  p.  3,  *  Qgk  ciki  fw  Oa. 
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as  eternally  present  in  idea  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  creation 
is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  that  idea.  *  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  principle  with  the  divine.'  'A  historical  person  em- 
bodying the  highest  ideal  of  human  life  may  be  regarded  as 
in  a  unique  sense  a  revelation  of  God.'  ^ 

This  view  of  the  Incarnation  savours  strongly  of  Sabellian- 
ism.  According  to  Milman,  Sabellius  taught  that '  it  was  the 
same  Deity,  under  different  forms,  who  existed  in  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Milman  observes  that  *  a  more 
modest  and  unoffending  Sabellianism  might  perhaps  be 
imagined  in  accordance  with  modem  philosophy.  The  mani- 
festations of  the  same  Deity,  or  rather  of  his  attributes,  .  .  . 
may  have  been  successively  made  in  condescension  to  our 
weakness  of  intellect.  It  would  be  the  same  Deity,  assuming, 
as  it  were,  an  objective  form,  so  as  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  human  mind ;  a  real  difference,  as  regards  the  conception 
of  man,  perfect  unity  in  its  subjective  existence.'  ^  Something 
of  this  sort  seems  also  to  have  been  the  creed  in  which  Thomas 
Mozley  found  rest  during  the  closing  years  of  a  long  life,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  High  Church  party,  when,  break- 
ing away  from  dogmatic  theology,  he  came  to  regard  the  idea 
of  a  triune  God  as  both  monstrous  and  unscriptural.  But  as 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  observed,  under  this  system, 
'  the  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person  but  an  attribute ' ;  and  its 
incarnation  is  *  reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul  and  directed  all  the  actions  of 
the  man  Jesus/  '  The  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had 
begun,'  ^ — or,  as  we  should  now  put  it,  he  is  a  Unitarian  in 
disguise.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  essential  in  Dr. 
Eashdall's  creed  to  which  James  Martineau  could  not  have 
subscribed.  The  three  questions  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Johannine  gospel,  of  miracles,  and  of  what  the  Incarnation 
really  means,  are  intimately  connected ;  while,  again,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  an  Anglican  priesthood — or  of  any  priest- 
hood— claiming  supernatural  powers,  largely  depends  on  the 
solution  they  are  destined  to  receive. 

The  disintegrating  action  of  the  higher  criticism,  working  in 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  49.  *  •  History  of  Christianity,*  Vol.  n.,  pp,  356-7. 
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clone  aUi&tica  with  the  historical  method  on  Scripttire,  is  of 
older  date  than  the  same  criticism  as  applied  to  Greek  and 
lloman  antiquity.  Richard  Simon  pmcedey  Peri;:ottius,  Bentley, 
and  Vico ;  Collins  precedes  Beaufort  ;  Middletoo,  Astrac, 
Semler,  and  Kichhom  precede  Wolf  and  Niebiihr,  But  clas* 
sical  phili.ilogy  has  in  its  turn  reacted  on  Biblical  studies, 
helpijig  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  evidence,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  free  enquiry.  We  have  seen  how  Wolf  and 
Niebulir  contemplated  the  application  of  their  critical  methods 
to  Hebrew  literature ;  how  Dr*  Arnold  recognised  the  same 
connexion  ;  how  Jowett's  doubts  about  the  Gospel-hi-^tory  were 
first  aroused  by  lectures  on  Niebuhr.  And  converaely  con- 
aerratiye  believers  have  come  to  think  of  their  oanse  as 
somehow  bound  up  with  the  unity  of  Homer  and  the  ci^di- 
bility  of  Livy*  In  fact  them  is  a  ciinsenaus  of  studies ;  and  a 
sucoesaful  rehabilitation  of  the  old  classical  ^aditious  would 
cr^te  a  sort  of  praejiulimum  in  favour  of  theological  reaction, 
There  bis^  however,  been  no  such  retrograde  movement  on 
ajsy  line.  Some  extravagant  theories  have  failed  to  hold  their 
ground*  or  rather,  having  never  gained  general  acceptance, 
have  silently  disiippearecL  No  one  now  thinks  that  the 
two  Homeric  epics  were  forged  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  that 
the  siege  of  Plataea  was  invented  as  a  lesson  in  engineering,  or 
that  Plato*s  profoundest  dialogues  are  spurious  compositions. 
Certain  orations  have  been  restored  to  Cicero  winch  even  the 
cautious  Gem^e  Long  had  summarily  condemned.  Various 
blackamoors  have  had  their  coats  of  whitewash  removed  All 
this  gofio  to  prove  what  rationalists  will  not  deny,  that  new 
opinions  are  not  necessarily  true  opinions.  But  on  the  most 
important  points  of  aU  the  labours  of  successive  scholars 
have  led  to  conclusions  supported  by  a  auflSciently  sti-ong 
majority  to  command  the  same  deference  that  is  given  to  the 
authority  of  experts  in  phystcal  science.  There  is  this  prac- 
tical agreement  as  regards  the  highly  composite  character 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  although  from  the  greater  skilfulness 
of  the  Greeks  in  literary  architecture^  the  joins  and  fissures 
are  far  less  obvious  than  in  the  structure  of  the  Hexateuch. 
Afid  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find  the  same  agree- 
mmt  in  the  much  more  revolutionary  news  of  early  Roman 
history*    whuse    development    marks    the    teoond    half    of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  first  in  England  and  then  on  the 

Continent. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  Comewall 
Lewis's  work  on  the  '  Credibility  of  Early  Boman  History/  and 
of  its  relation  to  Colenso*s  Examination  of  the  Pentateuch.  At 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  long  afterwards,  Lewis  passed 
for  an  extreme  sceptic ;  and  there  certainly  were  departments 
in  which  he  pushed  incredulity  beyond  the  limits  of  reason* 
But  early  Boman  history  was  not  one  of  these.  When  at  the 
present  day  we  turn  back  to  that  monument  of  sober  erudition, 
the  impression  left  is  one  of  extreme  caution  in  rejecting  stories 
now  believed  to  be  absolutely  untrue.  It  is,  on  the  n^ative 
side,  much  in  advance  not  only  of  Niebuhr,  but  also  of 
Schwegler,  whose  unfinished  Boman  history  belongs  to  the 
same  date.  Still  the  idea  of  a  great  agrarian  agitation  ex- 
tending through  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Bepublic  survives  unquestioned,  and  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Anglo-Grerman  historian,  WUhelm  Ihne,  who 
is  in  criticism  a  follower  of  Lewis.  But  in  the  very  year  when 
Ihne*s  first  volume  appeared  Mommsen  published  an  essay  ^ 
going  to  show  that  the  stories  of  Spurius  Cassius,  Marcus 
Manlius,  and  Spurius  Maelius  are  fictions  made  up  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  reflecting  back  into  an  earlier  age  ideas  and 
passions  connected  with  the  schemes  of  the  Gracchi.  Never- 
theless in  the  eighth  edition  of  Mommsen's  Boman  history,  of 
which  the  English  translation  is  dated  1894,  as  also  in  Mr. 
Pelham's  compendium,  issued  the  year  before,  the  old  account 
of  a  Licinian  Rogation  for  limiting  the  amount  of  public  land 
held  by  any  one  citizen  is  maintained  unquestioned.  Yet  it 
had  already  vanished  into  limbo  under  the  still  more  searching 
scrutiny  of  B.  Niese,^  confirmed  by  the  eminent  Italian  scholar, 
Ettore  Pais,  whose  criticism  of  the  sources  of  early  Boman 
history  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough  that  has  yet 
been  compiled,  the  famous  Tribune  Licinius  Stole  himself 
fading  into  the  reflex  of  another  Licinius,  '  the  rich,'  who  really 
flourished  in  the  third  century  B.c.^    We  may  say  generally 

*  In  the  *  Hermes '  for  1871,  reprinted  in  '  Romische  Forschiingen,*  11., 
pp.  153  «22- 

«  *  Hermes,*  xxiii.,  pp.  410  sqq.    Cf.  Niese,  *  Romische  Goschichte,*  p.  55. 
»  E.  Pais,  *  Storia  di  Roma,'  Vol.  I.,  Parte  H.,  pp.  141  s^q^. 
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that  wlmtever  Comewall  Lewis  doubted  is  now  positively 
deiiiod,  while  much  that  he  did  &ot  doubt  has  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Apart  from  the  Homeric  quesUoo,  criticism  of  Greek  history 
b^gan  later  than  criticism  of  Iloman  history,  aud  may  be  almost 
said  to  date  from  Grotc,  It  was  for  those  times  a  daring  inBo- 
vation  to  declare  that  the  agrarian  legialation,  currently  asoribed 
to  Lycurgus,  was  a  fiction  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  schemes 
of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  Kevertheless  Grote  seems  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  Lycurgus  himself  no  leas  firmly  than  in  the 
existence  of  Solon. ^  The  Spartan  l^slator  is  also  accepted  as 
a  real  personage  by  Curtius,^  Max  Dtmcker,"  and  Adolf  Holm/ 
although  the  last-named  writer  is  aware  that  serious  doubts 
have  lieen  expressed  on  the  subject, — among  others  by  Wilamo- 
witi,*  the  greatest  of  contemporary  Greek  scholai^.  But  it  is 
significant  that  the  moro  recent  German  historians  of  Greece 
agree  with  Wilamowitz  in  identifying  Lycurgus  with  a  god, 
and  consequently  in  rejecting  his  whole  legislation  as  a  mytli/ 

Tliua  in  the  early  history  of  Sparta — literally  evolved  out 
of  their  moral  consciousness  by  Stoic  philosophers — we  have, 
just  as  in  the  early  history  of  the  Iloman  republic,  an  imaginary 
exempUfitmtion  of  ideals  belonging  to  a  much  later  age*  And 
botli  instances  admirably  illustrate  the  process  by  which  the 
poBtH3xiliftn  legislation  of  Judaea  was  projected  back  into  the 
early  history  of  Israel,  and  embroidered  with  narratives  as 
fictitious  as  anything  in  the  *  Utopia '  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or 
in  Campanella's  *  City  of  the  Sim/ 

Greek  histoid  as  now  studied  furnishes  us  with  another 
parallel  to  Pentateuehal  criticism.  The  story  of  the  great 
Fenian  war,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  gives  figures  for  the 
forces  on  both  sides  which,  so  far  as  the  armaments  of  Xerxes 
are  ooncemedi  have  long  been  subject  to  doubt    After  tmdergoing 

J  Qrofee'i  *  IDslorj  of  Qrtoofi/  VoL  U.»  p*  asa 
'Ofteysehfi  OtwOiioliW  I*.  1^ 

'  '  Uom«rtooli«  OnieiiQchujigen/ 9d7-S5. 

<  FA.  M07«r,  'Goiiihkhla  ^m  Alt«rbht£ma/  n.,  564 ;  Betoob,  '  Qfiaeliiieiis 
a«ioM£liiB,*  L«  aoe;  Buki1I»  *Qri«obiKb«  GMokichto/  1«,  570;  Edhlnnuit 
'  Ctadhiobie  dee  iolUeffii  EommuuiEmoi,'  L,  130* 
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successive  deductions,  made  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fiBishion 
by  Grote  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  the  whole  statis- 
tical problem  has  recently  been  taken  up  and  for  the  first  time 
treated  on  scientific  principles  by  Professor  Hans  Delbruck  in 
his  very  interesting  *  History  of  the  Art  of  War.'  The  result  of 
his  careful  investigations  is  to  show  that  the  Greek  historians 
not  only  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the  Persians  to  an 
enormous  extent,  but  also  estimated  the  Greek  forces  at  about 
double  their  true  strength.  According  to  Professor  Delbruck, 
the  great  and  decisive  battles  described  by  Herodotus  were 
fought  by  small  armies,  the  generalship  of  the  times  not  being 
equal  to  the  management  of  large  masses  in  the  field  ;  and  on 
each  occasion  where  they  were  victorious  the  numerical  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  the  superiority  of  armour  and  discipline,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Greeks.  What  is  more,  he  establishes  the  possi- 
bility of  such  gross  over-estimates  as  those  which  Herodotus 
records  by  pointing  to  similar  misstatements  on  the  part  of 
contemporary  Swiss  chroniclers,  who  declare  that  Charles  the 
Bold  commanded  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  at  Granson,  and  three  times  as  many  at  Morat ; 
whereas  in  the  first  battle  he  had  only  fourteen  thousand,  and 
a  few  thousand  more  in  the  second,  the  Swiss  levies  being 
considerably  superior  in  strengtL  And  this,  he  says,  can  be 
proved  by  original  documents  giving  the  numbers  on  both  sides.' 

Similar  investigations  made  by  Beloch  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  population  of  the  Graeco-Eoman  world  ^  go  to 
dissipate  the  delusion  that  the  free  citizens  of  antiquity  lived 
in  idleness  on  the  produce  of  slave-labour.  At  all  times  there 
were  more,  and  sometimes  many  more  freemen  than  slaves; 
nor  indeed  is  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  classic  literature 
required  to  convince  us  that  most  of  these  freemen  had  to  work 
hard  for  their  living. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  negative  criticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  religious  records  of  the 
Jews  and  the  early  Christians;  it  has  been  exercised  with 
impartial  severity  on  every  school-tradition  in  wliich  former 
generations  were  brought  up;  and  a  prejudice  against  the 
supernatural  has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  its  destructiTe 

*  Delbruck,  •  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst,*  I.,  8-9,  and  40. 
'  Beloch,  *  Die  Bevolkerung  der  griechisch-romischen  \Yelt.' 
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results.  It  is  true  that  miracles  and  other  iniprobabilities 
have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  occurring  with  great  frequeucy  in 
the  narratiTes  which,  on  other  grounds,  excite  most  suspicion ; 
but  that  is  a  fatality  for  which  the  critics  cannot  justly  be 
mode  respouaible.  To  accuse  them  of  a  misleading  prejudice 
against  the  supernatuml  is  like  saying  that  they  set  out  with  a 
great  dislike  to  female  influence,  because  their  historical  con* 
sdence  obliges  them  to  point  out  that  legends  like  those  of 
ancient  Home,  in  which  women  play  a  great  part,  are  generally 
of  late  and  fictitious  origin*^ 

Whilst  German  schokrship  h^  been  tending  in  all  ways, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  towards  loosening  that  confidence  in 
ancient  records  which  is  the  historical  basis  of  revealed  religion, 
Ckintinental  Uterature,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  on  religion  at  all, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  finds  English  readers,  must  be  counted  as 
a  force  thrown  against  natural  religion  also*  I  think  it  wiU 
be  admitted  that  the  modern  Continental  writers  most  likely 
by  their  surpassing  genius,  and  even  more  by  their  profound 
seriousness,  to  influence  educated  opinion  in  England,  are 
Tolstoi,  Ibsen^  Nietzsche,  and  Maeterlinck.  Now  of  these  four 
three  are  moat  emphatic  in  their  rejection  of  theism,  while  the 
fourth,  Ibsen,  although  not  particularly  interested  iu  the 
subject,  lets  it  clearly  be  understood  that  he  has  no  religions 
belief.  Tolstoi  has  a  religion,  and  one  professedly  based  on  the 
_  Gospel,  but  a  Gospel,  like  Matthew  Arnold's,  without  a  personal 
P  God,  without  a  future  Ufe,  and  appealing  to  the  direct  authority 
of  Christ  himself  for  its  negation  of  immortality.  More  than 
this,  the  great  Russian  prophet  passionately  denounces  the 
whole  cyde  of  ecclesiastical  dogma  as  a  standing  obstacle  to 
the  acceptance  of  Christ's  real  message,  which,  according  to 
him,  is  purely  ethical.  The  truth  or  error  of  his  interpretation 
does  not  ooncem  us  here.  What  concerns  us  is  that  a  thinker 
and  an  artist  of  the  uoblast  aspirations,  and  most  devotedly 
attached  to  Jesus  as  a  peison,  should  reject  all  that  our  own 
religious  teachers  habitually  represent  as  the  Qeceasaty  basld  o( 
true  morality,  of  hopefulness,  of  love,  should  reject  it  also  after 

1^  Pfoliablj  tlMJ  ninrJT^  twoaiiM  woauo^  being  naturally  more  iutanmsJ 
lo  111011  elofki^  I«t6b  th«Qi  bf  fnfiriiSdOi  lo  Iheir  cMldnss— a  groAi  idTiaHfs 
la  tHo  lllfinuy  iUug^  fbr  oxittQiiiMi. 
TOL,  IL  2   K 
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an  earnest  study  of  the  pages  whence  celestial  light  is  supposed 
to  stream^  ¥rith  every  benefit  of  instruction  from  a  Church 
which  our  clergy  habitually  celebrate  as  next  in  purity  to 
their  own,^ 

Ibsen  is  Tolstoi's  contemporary,  but  his  literary  career 
represents  more  typically  than  Tolstoi's  the  great  process  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  return  from  a  vague  religious  romanti- 
cism to  the  study  of  nature  as  it  is,  under  the  guidance  of  classic 
art,  of  purely  human  ideals.  This  revolution  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  Bussian  art  and  thought  about  I860,  whereas 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  which  were  much  less  accessible 
to  influences  emanating  from  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
it  was  delayed  for  a  few  years  longer.  Thus  it  happened  that 
much  of  Ibsen's  early  manhood  was  wasted  in  writing  romantic 
dramas,  which,  though  little  read  abroad,  still  remain,  I  believe, 
more  popular  in  Norway  than  the  masterpieces  of  his  riper  age. 
like  John  Sterling's,  his  conversion  to  sane  realism  dates  from 
a  residence  in  Bome,  and  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  under 
symbolic  forms,  in  'Brand'  (1866).  A  drama  on  the  life  of 
Julian,  entitled  'Emperor  and  Galilaean '  (1873),  seems  to 
anticipate  a  new  religion,  developed  out  of  Christianity,  and 
incorporating  the  best  elements  of  Hellenism,  as  the  faith  of 
the  future.  But  in  Ibsen's  last  plays,  which  alone  are  widely 
read  by  the  cultivated  classes  among  ourselves,  this  remnant 
of  romanticism  disappears,  and  of  religious  belief,  present  or 
prospective,  none  apparently  remains.  In  *  An  Enemy  of  the 
People,'  Petra,  Dr.  Stockmann's  noble-hearted  daughter,  mentions 
as  one  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  school-teaching,  that 
she  has  to  tell  the  children  lies.*  What  these  lies  are  may  be 
inferred  from  a  later  scene,  where  the  same  Petra  refuses  to 
translate  an  English  novel  because  it  assumes  that  there  is  a 
supernatural  providence  arranging  things  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  *  what  are  called  good  people,'  and  for  the  confusion  of '  what 
are  called  bad  people.'  ^  The  hero  of  another  late  play,  '  The 
Master-builder,'  gives  up  building  churches  and  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  human  habitations,  but  listens 
eagerly  to  Hilda  Wangel's  suggestion  that  these  aLso  might  be 
supplied  with  lofty  towers, — a  sjrmbolic  way  of  saying  that  to 

1  ♦  Ma  Religion,'  Chap.  viii.  '  pp.  ct7.,  Act !.,  Scene  6. 

*  Act  iii.,  Scene  5. 
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keep  witbiti  the  limits  of  eipertGnc6  does  not  exclude  the 
cultivattan  of  idealism.' 

Nietzsche  is  ao  well  known  as  an  anti-Christian  and  atheistic 
writer  that  I  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  quote  a  single  passage 
in  illustTEtion  of  his  irreligioug  opinions.  It  ig,  however,  worth 
while  to  notice  that  hia  position  in  German  literature  and  German 
thought^  although  it  marks  an  extreme,  does  not  contrast  violently 
with  the  attitude  of  his  predecessors,  hut  merely  makes  the 
substance  of  their  teaching  somewhat  more  explicit.  What  b 
peculiar  to  him  has  less  importance  than  what  he  has  leeeiTed 
and  developed  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  extending  through 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer,  moving^  as  it  advances,  ever 
further  from  the  old  religious  beliefs.  In  this  connexion  a 
highly  significant  circumatance  ib  that  Nietzsche,  begianiiig  as 
a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  should  have  ended  by  thoroughly 
discarding  his  master's  pessimism,  and  thus  triumphantly 
refuting  the  confident  piedictions,  even  now  not  completely 
silenced,  that  to  ranouuce  the  belief  in  a  future  life  will  lead 
to  desi^i  of  any  joy  in  the  life  we  now  possess.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  utterances  of  religious  unbelievers  gave  a  Gertain 
countenance  to  such  gloomy  anticipations.  But  that  time  liaa 
gone  by,  and  in  Tiew  of  the  present  more  cheerful  temper 
displaydd  by  rationalist,  we  may  fairly  attribute  the  morbid- 
ness of  their  predecaraors  to  political  circnnistances,  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  genius,  or  to  the  isolation  caused  by  holding 
unpopular  opiaions. 

A  Virilliant  example  of  the  new  spirit  is  offered  by  the  last 
great  writer  on  our  list.  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  whose  beautiful 
and  touching  work,  '  Le  Temple  Enseveli/  combines  the  most 
explicit  repudiation  of  theism  with  the  most  ardent  devotion 
■  to  humanity  and  the  most  hopeful  views  of  its  future  progress 
on  the  lines  of  moral  perfection*  M,  Maeterlinck  tells  us  &t 
the  very  beginning  of  this  book  that  it  is  written  for  'thoaa 
who  do  not  beUeve  in  the  eiistence  of  an  omnipotent  and 
infallible  judge,  watching  over  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
•ettons,  upholding  justice  in  Uits  world  and  completing  it 
eliewhere/  For,  as  be  observes  later  on,  if  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  proved  that  the  inlintte  und  invisible  forces  about 

Ins  are  indiJErerent  to  our  morality,  i^till   the  probability  that 
'  CSPp  eU;,  Aot  l,  So«&s  10. 
I  ■iiiii     III       ^it''-^^-- 
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they  are  indifferent  is  overwhelming;    and    it    is   by  over- 
whelming probabilities  that  our  conscious  life  is  determined.^ 

Maeterlinck  himself  is  not  a  rationalist  but  a  mystic,  and 
he  stands  first  among  those  who  are  trying  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  (jerman  mystical  and  romantic  school — more  particularly 
Novalis — that  flourished  rather  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
With  him,  as  with  William  Morris  and  Dante  Bossetti,  ^e 
important  thing  to  notice  is  the  detachment  of  romanticism 
not  only  &om  Catholicism  but  from  Christianity,  and  not  only 
from  Christianity  but  from  Natural  Beligion. 

Since  the  deaths  of  Benan,  Taine,  and  Zola,  French  literature 
has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  highest  European  thought.  If 
the  obscurantist  movement  now  going  on  in  France  influenced 
England  at  all,  it  could  be  only  as  a  repulsive  force.  The 
reacti(mary  leaders  are  only  interested  in  Soman  Catholicism, 
and  only  interested  in  that  by  the  help  they  expect  it  to  give 
them  in  re-establishing  a  military  despotism.  Our  liberal 
philosophy  is  the  object  of  their  profoundest  abhorrence;  and 
even  apart  from  rationalistic  developments,  all  Protestants  are 
to  them  only  less  hateful — if  at  all  less  hateful — than  Jews. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  to  uphold 
an  unjust  sentence,  originally  obtained  and  subsequently 
defended  by  evidence  deliberately  forged  for  the  purpose,  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  value  of  Catholicism  as  a  means 
of  moral  discipline.  The  sentence  of  the  Eennes  Court-martial 
on  Captain  Dreyfus  was  immediately  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Professor  Mivart  to  the  *  Times/  openly  charging  the  heads  of 
his  own  Church  with  virtual  complicity  in  the  crimes  of  the 
French  Staff,  and  then  by  a  series  of  attacks  on  Catholic  dogma 
which  eventually  led  to  his  excommunication.  To  the  same 
date  belong  the  decisive  pronoimcements  of  Dr.  Frazer,  Dr. 
McTaggart,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  quoted  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  which  place  English  rationalism  in  line 
with  the  most  advanced  Continental  thought. 

To  say  that  a  religion  is  false  because  some  of  its  cham- 
pions have  been  trying  to  murder  an  innocent  man  by  slow 
torture  would,  indeed,  be  the  height  of  unreason.  But  no 
one  is  asserting  such  an  absurdity.  The  present  negations  of 
»  Qp.  dt,  pp.  108-9, 
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rationaliMii  have  been  i^eadicd  by  a  critical  proceas  begun 
twenty-five  centuries  ago  in  lonia^  aad  continued  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  speed  during  the  last  two  centuries  under  the 
impulse  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  about  thinga  as 
they  i^Ily  are.  And  if  the  question  of  religious  tmth 
could  be  debated,  like  questions  of  scientific  truth,  solely 
as  a  matter  of  objective  evidence,  or  if  religious  beliefs 
could  be  publicly  contradicted  with  no  more  scandal  than 
ia  caused  by  dissent  from  the  reigning  scientific  theories, 
tbei^  would  be  no  need  to  reserve  the  contradiction  for  a 
moment  when  the  cause  of  religion  seems  to  be  compromised 
by  some  particularly  odious  crime,  understood  to  have  been 
committed  on  its  behalf  with  the  full  approval  of  its  supporters, 
Wlien  the  only  argument  for  beliefs  is  that  they  are  useful,  the 
best  opportunity  for  asaaUlng  them  with  success  is  when  they 
are  shown  to  be  useless  or  mischievouSj  for  then  the  proofs  of 
their  irrationality  have  the  beat  chance  of  being  heard  \  and  the 
proofs  will  be  remembered  when  the  occasion  for  advancing 
them  has  been  forgotten. 

Granting  all  this  to  be  true^  Protestant  believers  may 
obsarve  that  tlie  responsibility  for  such  scandals  as  the  Dreyfus 
mm  lalls  exclusively  on  the  Church  of  Borne,  just  as  the  re- 
sponiibility  for  the  attempts  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Italy^ 
tibd  German  empire,  and  the  French  republic  during  the  seven- 
ties fell  exclusively  on  the  Papacy.  Such  a  pica  opens  the 
wider  question  whether  there  is  any  logical  alternative  between 
ultramontane  Catholicism  and  tlie  rejection  of  all  religious 
belief.  Cardinal  Xewman  and  other  Catholic  theologians  have 
said  that  there  is  none.  Some  rationaHsts  have  expressed  the 
aame  opinion ;  but  it  is  an  opinion  that  I  at  least  have  never 
been  able  to  accept.  Assuming  that  religious  belief  ought  to 
be  determined  by  authority,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  authority 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Boman 
Church,  and  that  the  authority  of  Jewish  tradition  for  sur- 
paaaes  either  of  the  two.  Indeed  the  fatal  weakness  of 
itionnliifm  m  a  method  of  faith  consiata  precisely  in  this 

ivitable  multiplication  of  coriKimtions^  each  claiming  to  be 
the  solo  depodUny  of  a  divine  revelation.  Their  claima  can 
only  be  adjusttjd  by  reference  to  reason;  and  reason^  when 
once  admitted,  arrogates  to  hci^U  the  ultimate  arbitrament  on 
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every  point  in  dispute.  Boman  Catholic  theologians  themselveB 
admit,  or  rather  insist,  that  the  truths  of  natural  religion  are 
not  based  on  authority,  but  on  reason.  We  know  what  aigu- 
ments  they  use  in  defence  of  theism ;  good  or  bad,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  claims  of  Christianity  in  general  or 
of  the  Vatican  Decrees  in  particular.  They  may  be,  and 
actually  are,  accepted  by  many  to  whom  those  claims  seem 
insufficiently  attested,  or  even  in  contradiction  with  acknow- 
ledged truttL 

Since,  then,  the  contention  that  there  is  no  logical  alterna- 
tive between  atheism  and  Ultramontane  Catholicism  appears 
to  be  illusory,  the  question  of  what  is  legitimate  controversy  has 
to  be  considered  on  other  grounds.  When  the  intellectualist 
finds  himself  convinced  that  a  certain  system  of  belief  admits 
of  complicity  or  connivance  ¥rith  having  an  innocent  man 
defamed  and  tortured  to  death  by  those  who  know  that  he  is 
innocent,  is  it  fair  or  wise  on  his  part  to  use  the  opportunity 
for  showing  that  the  system  itself  is  false  from  banning  to 
end,  with  the  consciousness  that  his  reasonings  apply  equally 
to  other  systems,  not  responsible  for  that  crime,  nor,  at  present^ 
for  any  crime  whatever  ?  It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that 
the  duty  of  seeking  out  and  destroying  error  is  only  limited  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  favourable  audience.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  go  so  far,  and  the  question,  for  rationalists,  may 
be  safely  put  on  grounds  of  practical  policy.  For,  practicaUy, 
arguments  telling  against  all  religious  systems  may  be  urged 
against  Catholicism  alone  without  implicating  any  other  form 
of  Christianity  in  the  same  fate,  nay,  even  without  injury  to 
anything  that  is  truly  Christian  in  Catholicism  itself.  Average 
human  beings  are  not  logical,  least  of  all  when  they  are  good 
religious  believers;  when  strongly  impressed  by  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  their  religious  beliefs,  they  do  not  give  up 
the  beliefs  entirely  ;  they  continue  to  hold  the  same  faith  as 
before,  but  to  hold  it  in  a  more  attenuated  form ;  which  also 
is  the  form  that  best  allies  itself  with  gentleness  and  charity. 
This  may  be  called  a  qualitative  compromise.  But  there  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  quantitative  compromise.  I  mean  that 
in  presence  of  arguments  logically  destructive  of  all  religious 
belief  a  part  only  is  given  up,  and  that  very  likely  just  the 
part  that  has  not  been  attacked.    Thus  the  public  and  reasoned 
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denial  of  God's  exiflteacd  tends  in  Catholic  countries  to  turn 
the  average  belief  into  a  sort  of  unacknowledged  Protestantism, 
and  in  Protestant  countries  to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of  unacknow- 
ledged natural  religion ;  and  this  sort  of  attistiuated  or  imperfect 
faith  is  likely  to  do  less  niischief  than  the  unquestioned  creeds 
of  a  more  iguonuit  age. 

The  facts  brought  together  in  this  work  leave  on  my  mind 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  rationalism  is  more  prevalent  in  England 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  that  this  level,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  maintained.  We  might  suppose,  from 
some  hasty  expreaaians  of  Berkeley,  Swift^  and  Butler,  that 
Christianity  was  thri&teiiad  with  speedy  extinction  in  the  early 
Georgian  period;  but  tlieir  misconception  becomes  evident 
when  we  are  reminded  that  tiie  intellect  of  England,  in  which 
tliey  themselves  represented  the  highest  rank,  still  remained^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  true  to  the  faith.  To  all  appeamnces, 
what  they  had  in  view  was  merely  the  frivolous  society  of 
London,  Bath,  and  Scarborough ;  the  county  families  and  the 
middle  class  had  not  got  so  far  as  to  be  touched  bj  doubt* 
I  The  intellect  of  England  for  the  last  fifty  years  has,  with 
'^fcw  exceptions,  renounced  even  what  Dr.  Arnold  would  have 
called  Christianity  \  and  even  the  religious  apologists  who 
now  most  nearly  represent  Berkeley  and  Butler,  that  is,  Dr. 
Hastings  Kashdall  and  IVofessor  James  Ward,  would  have 
been  considered  by  those  two  Bishops  as  little  better  than 
infidels. 

Aasaming,  however,  that  the  intellectual  state  of  England 
at  the  present  day  realises  that 'general  decay  of  religion' 
lamented  by  Butler  in  his  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  I>urham  in 
1751,  have  we  any  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
such  another  religious  reaction  as  that  which,  beginning  before 
Butler  »p€'ke,  culminated  in  the  fanatical  pietism  of  1827  ?  1 
do  not  think  that  we  have.  For  that  reaction  w*as  brought 
about  by  causes  which  liave  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
oeAMid  to  operate  with  the  same  power.  William  Law  and 
Jdm  Wesley  were  largely  inspired  by  German  influences,  just 
as  the  Tudor  lleformera,  and  possibly  even  the  Lollards,^  bad 

*  Tbo  iTor4  Loltftni  U  Duteb,  ftod  orifiii*Uy  cItwtlgiiitM  %  i^myiiig  o«o* 
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been.  And  the  Tractarian  leaders  were  influenced,  to  a  less 
extent  it  is  true,  but  still  to  some  appreciable  extent,  by  the 
French  Catholic  reactionary  writers  who  came  after  the  Eevo- 
lution.  But  Germany  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  focus  of  pietism, 
her  propagandist  action  being  now  exerted  solely  in  favour  of 
socialism,  or  of  rationalism,  or  of  the  two  combined ;  while 
French  Catholicism — ^what  there  is  of  it — ^has  of  late  assumed  a 
form  intensely  repugnant  to  English  ideas.  Scotland,  which 
also  counted  for  a  good  deal  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  at  least  a  sustaining  force  in  English  pietism,  has 
gone  over  with  passion  to  the  critical  side ;  indeed,  Scotchmen 
form  the  majority  among  the  latest  and  most  advanced  con- 
tributors to  English  rationalism.  Irish  Evangelicalism,  also  a 
potent  ferment  in  English  religion,  is  now  impotent  if  not 
extinct.  Against  these  losses  we  have  to  set  some  very  doubtful 
American  importations,  which,  with  the  present  development 
of  American  rationalism,  are  not  likely  to  amount  to  much  in 
the  future. 

All  such  foreign  influences  had  originally  drawn  their 
strength  from  the  uneducated  masses  abroad,  and  appealed 
to  the  uneducated  masses  at  home.  With  the  spread  of 
education  that  appeal  will  find  less  and  less  resx>onse.  The 
great  historian  of  the  English  people,  who  knew  and  loved 
the  people  so  well,  perfectly  foresaw  what  was  coming.  *  The 
clergy,'  wrote  J.  R.  Green,  '  the  clergy  know  that  a  thoroughly 
educated  people,  and  that  people  without  any  uneducated 
class,  would  be  the  ruin  of  their  Establishment.  .  .  .  The 
working-men  do  not  go  to  Church  or  Chapel;  and  as  they 
grow  in  knowledge  and  self-respect  they  still  stay  away.'* 
Education  has  vastly  increased  since  Green's  time,  with  the 
result  that  all  classes  *  stay  away '  in  much  more  considerable 
numbers.  '  When  we  compare  the  results  of  the  .census  of 
church-going  taken  by  the  "British  Weekly"  in  1886  with 
the  results  of  the  census  taken  in  1903  by  the  "  Daily  News," 
we  find  that  the  Churches  have  lost '  about  450,000  worshippers, 
allowing  for  increase  of  population,  '  in  less  than  twenty  years 
in  London  alone.'  ^ 

The  congregations,  such  as  they  are,  show  a  great  majority 

*  *  Life  and  Letters  of  J.  R.  Green,'  p.  172. 

*  McCabc's  *  Religion  of  Woman,'  p.  86. 
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of  women,  these  being  from  twice  to  tliree  times  as  numerous 
HI  the  men.  Women  are  in  fact  the  last  reserve  force  of  nn- 
ransoimig  faith.  But  education  i.^  spreading  much  more  rapidly 
ftmomg  them  than  among  the  people,  and  to  all  appeamnces 
with  the  same  resulta.  Only  so  can  the  great  success  of  such 
books  as  *  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm '  and  '  Robert  El^mere ' 
be  explained.  And  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  wlien  women 
adopt  rationalism  they  hold  to  its  principles  more  steadfastly 
than  men. 

Small  as  are  the  flocks^  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  snpply  them  mth  well-educated  pastors,  or  indeed  with  any 
pastors  at  alL  Colenso,  writing?  in  1862,  drew  attention  to  the 
d\rindling  supply  of  university  men  among  the  candidates  for 
ordination.  Twenty-four  years  later  Dr.  Edwin  Abbott  laments 
lo  hear  that  at  Trinity  and  St  John's,  Cambridge,  'of  the 
fellows  who  took  their  degree  between  1873-9  only  eight,  out 
of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  took  holy  orders;  and  of  those  who 
took  degrees  between  1880-6,  only  ttree  out  of  sixty.  Trinity 
is  conspicuous;  of  the  sixty  Fellows  who  took  degree  from 
1873-86  only  two  have  been  ordained*'*  The  six  Oxford 
Tutors  to  whom  we  owe  *  CJontentio  Yeritatis/  writing  in  1902, 
observe  that '  the  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  especially  from  our  Universities,  is  widely  deplored/ 
And  they  '  have  reason  to  believe  that  other  cauaes,  besides  the 
uncertainty  of  earning  a  living  wage,  are  contributing  to  this 
decUna'  ^  It  is  implied  that  among  those  other  causes  modern 
criticism  holds  a  foremost  place.  Yet  the  bonds  of  clerical 
flubeicriptian  have  been  relaxed,^  aud  under  the  pressure  of 
rationalism  much  that  used  to  cause  offence  has  been  removed 
OT  transformed.  The  Fall  is  explained  to  mean  that  our  simian 
ancestors,  on  developing  into  men.  gradually  found  out  that  au 


*  *  TI10  Komd  iod  i!io  Husk/  p*  8fi6* 

•  Op,  eif.»  p,  vUi. 
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unrestricted  indulgence  of  their  animal  appetites  sometimes 
collided  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  Atonement 
means  that  a  good  deal  of  unmerited  suffering  befalls  those  who 
work  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Hell  is  something  between  a 
place  of  exile  and  a  reformatory.  Inspiration  means  that  the 
Bible  is  superior  as  religious  literature  to  the  other  sacred  books 
of  the  East.  But  to  believe  that  the  Liturgy  and  the  Lessons 
mean  no  more  than  that  is  not  less  difficult  than  to  believe 
the  old  dogmas  in  their  old  sense.  To  make  believe  that  they 
mean  it  is  a  piece  of  intellectual  Jesuitism  to  which  English 
gentlemen  will  not  long  submit.  When  religion  is  a  live  thing 
a  living  wage  for  its  ministers  is  always  forthcoming.  But  a 
living  wage  for  a  repetition  of  dead  formulas  is  something 
that  cannot  be  honestly  asked,  and  that  will  not  be  cheerfully 
given. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Tennyson  foretold,  or  at  least 
suggested  as  a  possible  contingency,  that  all  religious  forms 
would  be  given  up  in  a  hundred  years.^  History  has  not  to 
deal  with  the  future  but  with  the  past,  and  rationalism  has  not 
to  advise  but  to  criticise.  Li  the  work  which  must  now  be 
brought  to  a  close  I  have  sought  to  exhibit  without  disguise 
what  the  processes  and  results  of  rationalistic  criticism  on  the 
religious  beliefs  of  England,  so  far,  have  been.  No  conclusion 
commanding  the  unanimous  assent  of  English  thinkers  and 
scholars  has  yet  been  reached.  But  there  has  been  a  steady 
accession  of  intellectual  opinion  to  the  side  of  those  who  hold 
that  religious  belief,  like  all  other  beliefs,  must  ultimately  be 
determined  by  pure  reason,  and  that,  judged  by  reason,  the 
doctrines  of  what  we  call  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  no 
more  than  survivals  of  primitive  superstition.  Whether  such 
beliefs  as  Buddhism  or  Positivism  may  properly  be  called 
religious  is  another  question,  and  one  that  does  not  concern  us 
here.  Still  less  have  we  to  do  with  the  question,  can  religion 
exist  apart  from  any  fixed  belief  whatever ;  and  least  of  aU 
have  we  to  consider  what  will  be  the  practical  consequences  of 
religious  disbelief,  should  it  ever  become  universal,  or  whether 
any  substitute  for  it  can  or  ought  to  be  provided.  Such  problems 
are  for  practical  men  and  moralists,  not  for  the  historian  of 
»  •  Life,'  Vol.  n.,  p.  401. 
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opinioiL  Bat  wise  and  pradent  condact  demands  before  all 
things  that  we  should  see  the  facts  as  they  are ;  and  those  are 
not  least  among  England's  helpers  who,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, in  all  ages  have  taught  her  children,  by  using  their 
reason,  to  distiuguish  what  is  false  from  what  is  true. 
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0^474. 
A^Wklfprn,    Coleridge     on     the,    L 

AmropElatioii  Clauie,  hlitory  of  the, 

Aqulnaa  (St,  Thontan),  L  07r08 ;  77 ; 

d3;  m. 


Arabian  phiiosoplvy,  I.  67  «q. 
Aristotle,  LCS7 ;  G8;  69;  71 ;  77:  S9; 

93:  95;   186;  344;  ^43;    255  sa,i 

371;  11,156;  910;  464. 
Arnold  (M&tthew),  L  IM;  335;  32S; 

n.  53 ;  '  Empedocl^  oa  Etna/  63 

Bq. ;  hiA  BpiDOMutii?  pantheism,  54  ; 

*  Morality,'  65;  lines  to  Haniet 
MartineaUf  56;  hlfl  attack  on 
Golenflo,  139,  141,  144 ;  relMue  of 

*  Enip«docli:«,'  984  ;  *  Obeamann 
Onco  More,'  384  aqq, ;  defends  the 
Church  of  England,  803;  *St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,'  304  iqq.;  hb 
rttinte^tetation  of  Christian  doc> 
trine,  306 ; '  literature  and  Dogma,* 
SOT  aqq, ;  Indnenced  by  Arktoile 
and  the  Stoios,  SO© ;  applies  Qreek 
ethlet  to  the  Bible,  t5. ;  '  the  Power 
not  ourselves  whic?h  mmktA  lot 
rigbt«oiiBnei%'  310;  rdigton  and 
morality,  311  sq. ;  the  pta«e  of 
emotion,  313;  elimination  of  the 
Bapematural,  313;  agno«tie  atti- 
tude, 315;  Appeal  to  Butbr,  316; 
'Qod  and  the  Bible,'  S17 ;  argo- 
ment  against  miraoles,  ifr. ;  argu- 
ments   againit    tha    poofs   of   & 

EiFsonal  Creator,  §5. ;  Influeaoe  on 
ngliah  thought,  313;  supporli  asa 
of  Bible  in  Board  schools,  830;  Ida 
panUieistic  basis^  415^ 

Arnold  (Dr.  Thomaii),  L  333;  316; 
his  Ghriitianitt  qtn^ittionod  by  FeW' 
man,  833 ;  frae  opinions  about  thd 
Biblev  S^;  fi^^  ft  religious  bit* 
prew  to  his  pupils,  895;  expaota 
eiid  of  the  worlds  334,  uot«;  puri- 
tanical leaning)f,  310;  Intoleranoe, 
aeSS,  404;  XL  6;  0(U  8t  John's 
acivpal,34eq.;  136. 

Art,  deooratife,  its  telatton  to  re* 
IfgioDt  L  S3  aqq. 

Aihloy  (Lord),  ie«<  Shaltttbury, 

AMimilatloii,  a  fiotor  in  evolution, 
n.  315  iq* 
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ABsociation  of  ideas,  James  Mill  and 
Alexander  Bain  on,  II.  167  sq. 

*  Association  of  Liberal  Thinkers/  IL 
888. 

Astronomy,  popularity  of,  in  the 
thirUes,  I.  869  sq. 

Astruo,!.  197;  842. 

Atheism,  associated  with  materialism 
by  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  I. 
172  sq. ;  Holyoake  sentenced  for, 
404  sqq. ;  not  refuted  by  Mansel, 
n.  104;  Buckle  on,  178;  consistent 
with  H.  Spencer's  philosophy,  288 
sq. ;  Huxley's  repudiation  of,  870 
. ;  Glifiord  expects  to  find  evidence 


ot 


of,  872  sq. ;  horror  of  Romanes  at 
its  approach,  875 ;  preached  in  *  The 
City  of  Dreadful  Night,'  882. 

Athenians,  compared  with  the  English, 
L207. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  related  to 
primitive  beUefs,  L  11,  n.  469; 
Wilberforoe's  penal  view  of,  I.  221 ; 
its  attractiveness,  II.  20.  Bte  under 
Glifiord,  Jowett,  Lyttelton,  Mansel, 
Maurice,  and  Robertson. 

Augustine  (St.),  1. 17 ;  66. 

Authority,  a  method  of  faith,  L  10, 
16  saq. ;  conditions  under  which  it 
may  legitimatelv  determine  opinion, 
25  sq.;  deadlock  of,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  115 ;  criti- 
cism of,  by  the  English  deists,  158 ; 
Tractarian  appeal  to,  necessarily 
failed,  858 ;  turned  against  religious 
belief  by  Lecky,  II.  251. 

Averroes,  I.  68. 

Bacon  (Prancis),  I.  70 ;  90. 

Bacon  (Roger),  his  worship  of  classical 
antiquity,  1.  70. 

Baer  (E.  vonj,  II.  11 ;  13. 

Bagehot  fw.),  contributes  to  the 
*  National  Review,'  II.  70 ;  on 
Browning's  religion,  278. 

Bain  (Alexander),  studios  Comte,  I. 
427 ;  his  psychology,  II.  167  sqq. ; 
his  affinities  with  James  Mill,  167  ; 
his  use  of  Association  by  Resem- 
blance, 168 ;  explains  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  brain,  ib. ;  on 
the  muscular  sense,  169;  analysis 
of  mental  operations  into  sensori- 
motor experiences,  ib. ;  rejects  free- 
will, 174. 

Ballad  literature,  romanticist  en- 
thusiasm for,  I.  815  ;  ballad  theory 
of  early  Roman  history,  315  sq. ; 
abandoned  by  all  scholars,  817. 

Baptismal  regeneration,  doctrine  of, 
rejected  by  Coleridge,  I.  279. 


Baur  (F.  G.),  his  theory  of  early 
Ghristianity,  II.  68;  criiioism  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  ib. ;  introduced 
to  England,  69 ;  studied  by  Jowefet, 
85;  partial  suooesa  of  his  theory, 
486  sqq. 

Bayle  ^!),  on  Spinosa,  L  99 ;  account 
of,  107  sqq. ;  his  Dictionary  used  by 
GoUins,  119 ;  temporary  conversion 
to  Rome,  186;  his  relation  to  the 
*  Libertins,'  158 ;  read  in  Gemumy, 
179. 

Beaufort  (L.  de),  his  criticism  of  early 
Roman  history,  L  814. 

Belief,  how  related  to  will,  I.  19; 
determined  more  powerfully  by 
tradition  than  by  general  agree- 
ment in  religion,  22  sqq. 

Bell  (Andrew),  his  system  of  elemen- 
tary education,  I.  282,  299 ;  takes 
the  Ghurch  Gatechism  for  his 
manual,  800;  supported  by  the 
Tories,  ib. 

Beloch  (Julius),  on  the!  population  of 
the  ancient  world,  II.  496. 

Bentham  (Jeremy),  an  atheist,  I. 
210;  not  primarily  a  political 
economist,  §86\  bred  a  Tory,  ib.; 
disbelieved  in  natural  righto,  ib.; 
relation  of  his  views  to  Adam 
Smith's,  290;  attitude  towards 
nature,  id.;  leaning  to  despotism, 
291;  thrown  by  oiroumstances  on 
democracy  for  support,  id. ;  his  re- 
lations with  James  MiU,  291  sq. ; 
had  no  love  for  classic  literature, 
294 ;  persistently  hostile  to  all 
theological  belief,  295 ;  rejects  all 
authority  in  nwitters  of  opinion, 
296  sq. ;  meaning  of  his  appeal  to 
self-interest,  298  sq. ;  conflict  with 
the  Church  of  England  on  the 
educational  question,  800;  attacks 
the  Catechism,  801;  *Not  Paul, 
but  Jesus,'  802  sq. ;  destructive 
criticism  of  natural  religion  from 
the  ophelistic  point  of  view,  803 
sqq.;  religion  humanised  by  con- 
tact  vnth  his  philosophy,  II.  69; 
his  passion  for  the  minute  regula- 
tion of  life,  205. 

Benthamites,  their  reticence  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  I.  297 ;  steady 
advocates  of  secular  education,  305 
sq. 

Bentley  (Richard),  answers  Collins, 
I.  119  sqq. 

Perkeley  (Bishop),  I.  162;  his  new 
argument  for  theism,  171 ;  com- 
pared with  T.  H.  Green,  11.  403 
sqq. ;  on  the  spread  of  infidelity,  603. 
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Bibte,  part  pbj«»d  by,  in  tho  Ro^ 
formaUoD,  I.  7&  sq, ;  P,  W*  K<vw* 
tnui  on,  II,  93. 

BlbLioftl  «riti4jUm.  in  G^jfmjuijr,  L  196 

S, ;  tempomri)  J  eruihed  oul  by 
e  Oxford  MovecMnli,  06S ;  dj*e^ 
o^  in  tho  fifii«fl,  n.  ^S5 ;  dep6!idt»Doe 
of  Engluid  on  Genn&nj  to,  396  ■ 
^peftlfl  to  tbo  general  publio  in 
mglftndp  450;  comes  to  the  fron^ 
ifi  periods  of  poliiioal  reaction,  451, 

Blblicft)  tufaUibUitf »  belief  in,  a  pm- 
dno«  of  mtellecttial  opheUem,  L  39 
M, ;  ftbikndoned  bj  tha  modem 
Hi^  €har«b  Lead  era,  357  -  afiirmiid 
bv  Puaey  ft&d  11^000  of  the  clergy, 
II.  1S4;  a  dogma  of  the  Bomaji 
Church,  335, 

BibUoIa^ry,  &  word  of  Ijeaaing*! 
adopted  by  Coleridge,  I*  S71* 

Bifthopi,  Engliih,  usual  moderation 
of,  L  347 ;  ooudemn  ^  Essays  and 
Betlswt/  n.  130. 

BialKm,  IHflh  Catholic,  condeum 
TjiidAll'B  Belfast  Addreefi,  II.  367. 

Bitbops,  Itiih  Proiofitaat,  their 
character,  I.  B49. 

BlomBeld  fBishop),  oensurea  Pusey 
for  unorthodoxy,  I,  844. 

Bodln  (Jean),  returuB  to  catuml 
isUgion,  I.  90. 

BoUngbroko  (Lord),  I  Itl;  IM;  on 
fatnro  ^punlshmenta,  148 ;  iate  of, 
157;  hii  connexion  wtfch  dMfm, 
160 ;  a  Tory  frese  thinker,  214. 

Bon^d  (L.  de),  L  304  ;  327  ;  331 ;  on 
Catholicism     as    a    development, 

n.7. 

Boiuaet  (Pror.^,  on  the  persofudity 
of  Jodus,  u.  im 

Boyle  (Robert),  1.  91. 

&c«dlov  (F.  H.).  on  the  difTiculttes  of 
theological  discusaii^n  in  England, 
IL  iSl ;  *  Appoftnuioe  and  Hmlity,' 
f^;  wlial  It  mcKDl  by  truth  In 
ndti^oQ,  4flft;  God  tte  an  appear- 
■nee,  423  \  hijge  bAlanoo  of  pfoba- 
bility  against  a  future  11  to,  i6.  \ 
otodom  spiritualism  ft  discreditable 
au|iei«tition,  424;  apparent  deter- 
mmism,  ib. 

&ttf  (Gharke),  history  of  bis  roligSous 
opiniona,  I,  392. 

Bfwirster  (Sir  David),  reviews  Comte*s 
■Fhiloaopbie  Po*itive'  in  the 
*  Edinburgh,'  L  426. 

Bfld|nnlir  (Lofd),  modam  kleologj, 

Bflnlij  fflm/f^y,  tmmasm  Oirlylt'i 

iSpiMilofi  o{  unbeUef,  11,  266. 
Bdilol  (Lord,  Bishop  of  Derty),  ft 


disbeliever  In  reveaM  religion, 
I.  210. 

BHUjh  Aiisooiation,  fomided,  I.  3^. 

Broad  Church,  moral  standard  of,  1, 
283 ;  intellectual  auperiority  of,  to 
the  Trftct&rians,  356  ;  save  England 
from  ETangelical  tyrftimy,  11.  78 ; 
ooniiected  with  the  Noetic  School, 
31 ;  win  freedom  for  the  laity,  the 
NoncotiformistB,  and  the  Eoman 
Catholics^  112. 

Brooke  (Stonford),  n*  4. 

Brougham  (Lord),  1. 300;  wishes  nn- 
bolief  to  De  oonoeiUed,  364  ;  on  the 
miracmloue  croation  of  fspecieii,  I  J. 

Btowning  (E.  B.).  I,  829 ;  H.  3 ;  6. 

Browning  (Kobert),  ou  Wordsworth's 
apoetasy,  t  S^;  829;  355;  H.3; 
4;  dominant  intorest  in  human 
tmmoFt&lity,  275 ;  '  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day,'  276 ;  compromlsee 
between  religion  and  art,  277; 
CJeoQ  and  St,  Paul,  i5. ;  the  wit* 
Hess  of  St,  John,  273;  incipient 
leeptieism,  273  eq.;  *  Caliban  on 
Setobos,*  279 ;  on  Christian  tolera- 
tion oi  torture,  280  s^, ;  '  The  Inu 
Album/  281;  •Ixion,'  t5. ;  'Feafi 
and  Scruples,'  282;  'I*  SaisiaE,' 
282  s*l, 

Bnino  (Giordano),  I.  31 ;  66  aq, 

Bnokland'fi  Bridfowater  Tre&tise,  I. 
872. 

Bnoldo  (H,  T.),  hii  'History  of 
OliUlntion  in  England,'  II.  175; 
popularity,  176;  service  to  know- 
ledge, ib. ;  religioua  opinions,  177  ; 
opposed  to  attacks  on  Christianity, 
177  sq. ;  altered  attitude  in  bis  laat 
ye«n,  179;  subjtTtion  of  ftoeial 
phenomena  to  natural  oaOMliotif 
179  eqi|.;  statistical  aigoraent  tor 
detorminism,  180  eqq^ ;  InflttMiee 
of  the  English  eoonomlsti  on  his 
philosophy,  132  nj. ;  polemic  igalasl 
rellgloiis  proteetionlsiii,  184;  dls- 
orecuts  TractafiftD  romantieiam. 
135 ;  and  the  pretensions  ol  rervi?^ 
Eyajigelicaliim,  136  iq,;  makM 
oiTilisation  independent  of  rcligiont 
136. 

Bonsen  (Baron  von),  reriew^  bv 
Rowland  WUlJams,  H.  120;  ^a 
position  in  England,  i5,:  opposed 
to  the  Tilbingen  school,  121. 

Bttfdett  (Sir  Francis),  an  agnoatlc,  I, 
225, 

Burke  (Edmund),  L  206;  209;  231; 
291. 

Butlar  (Bishop),  I,  87 ;  hli  iiifukcity. 
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139;  legal  ohAracier  of  his  intdleot, 
i6.;  ftrgument  for  immortality, 
140;  atheistio  tendency  of  Ins 
<  Analogy/ 141 ;  vacillation  between 
personal  government  and  law,  142 
sq. ;  his  character  in  private  life, 
144;  misconceives  the  problem  of 
freewill,  146  sqq.;  appeals  to  pro- 
phecy and  miracles,  148  sqq.;  arga- 
ment  from  probability,  150 ;  proves 
too  much,  id.;  compared  with 
Pascal,  162 ;  effect  of  his  *  Analogy' 
on  James  Mill,  296;  supposed  to 
have  put  down  deism,  840;  re- 
vival of  his  method  in  the  fifties, 
n.  99  sq.;  his  argument  against 
the  deists  accepted  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  816,  and  by  J.  S.  MiU,  827. 

Butler  (Samuel),  on  the  High  Priests 
of  Science,  II.  890. 

Byron  (Lady),  supports  the  '  National 
Review,*  It  70. 

Byron  (Lord),  his  Hellenism,  1. 127 ; 
a  Whig  ana  deist,  226 ;  on  the  con- 
sequences of  Waterloo,  288 ;  classic 
and  romantic  elements  blended  in 
his  poet^,  818. 

Gabbabopafibm,  I.  78. 

Oaird  (Prof.  Edward),  his  *  Evolution 
of  Religion,'  H.  424 ;  the  Person- 
ality of  God,  425;  *  nature  comes 
to  self-consciousness  in  man,'  i6. ; 
criticism  of  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, 426 ;  criticism  of  Oatholic 
doffmas,  426  sq. 

Caird  (Principal  John),  his  *  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion,' n.  410;  ambiguity  of  his 
position,  ih. ;  on  anthropomorphism, 
411 ;  his  attitude  towards  panthe- 
ism, 412 ;  obliterates  the  personal 
distinction  between  God  and  man, 
418  sq. 

Cambridge  (University  of),  connected 
with  Evangelicalism,  I.  827,  II. 
17 ;  intolerance  at,  in  the  thirties, 
I.  864 ;  less  advanced  than  Oxford 
in  the  fifties,  II.  81 ;  its  position  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  286. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  religious  opin- 
ions of,  I.  226. 

Canning  (George),  I.  225 ;  228 ;  806. 

Carlyle  (Mrs.),  on  J.  S.  Mill,  I.  425. 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  on  the  reason  and 
the  understanding,  I.  254 ;  makes 
Coleridge  responsible  for  Puseyism, 
270 ;  propagates  German  literature, 
840  ;  a  foreigner  in  England,  868  ; 
sympathy  with  rationalism,  418; 
rejects  miracles  and  a  future  life, 


418  sq. ;  romanticist  tendendes, 
419;  ^orifies  Voltaire  and  Gibbon, 
i6. ;  iddes  tacitly  with  the  French 
Revolution  against  Christianitj, 
420;  negation  of  Catholicism  im- 
plied by  his  *  Hero-worship,'  id.; 
Blis  friendship  with  J.  8.  1011, 424 
%f\,\  disposed  to  identify  progrea 
wiUi  increased  material  prosperity, 
n.  18;  on  Bishop  Wubenoroe's 
religious  opinions,  180;  condemns 
'Easays  and  Reviews/  %b.\  pre- 
judiced against  simian  descent  of 
man,  156;  his  'Life  of  Sterling/ 
S65  sq. ;  sarcasms  against  libenl 
Christianity,  266. 

Caroline  (Queen),  a  deist,  1. 152. 

Carpenter  (Dr.  W.  B.),  his  religious 
opinions,  II.  167. 

Cassels  (Walter),  author  of  *  Super- 
natural Religion,'  n.  860;  object 
of  his  work,  861 ;  Matthew  Arnold's 
opinion  of  its  nierits,  862 ;  Herbert 
Paul  on,  i5.;  argument  against 
miracles,  868  sq.;  on  theism,  864 
so. ;  literary  success,  366. 

Catholic  Enumcipation,  not  stiictWs 
party  question,  I.  28S;  Lord  lul- 
boume  on,  888  sq. 

Causation,  Mill's  Uw  of,  L  488; 
ancient  and  modem  doctrines  of, 
id.;  excludes  sapematoral  inter- 
ference in  every  form,  488;  Proi 
Baden  Powell  on,  U.  92  sq.;  in 
soil's  *  Essay  on  Theism,'  825  sq. 

Celsus,  on  the  Resurrection,  1. 188. 

Chambers  rRobert),  author  of  the 
•Vestiges,^  II.  8;  a  precursor  of 
Spencer,  9 ;  on  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis, ih,\  summary  of  his  argu- 
ments against  the  fixity  of  species, 
10  sqq. ;  his  explanation  of  organic 
development,  12  sq. ;  upholds  the 
argument  from  design,  13 ;  respects 
the  authority  of  Genesis,  61. 

Chapman  (John),  publishes  rational- 
istic literature,  U.  70. 

Charron  (P.),  uncertainty  about  his 
religious  opinions,  I.  90. 

Chateaubriand  (L.  de),  begins  as  an 
imbeliever,  I.  214 ;  his  *  G^nie  du 
Christianisme,'  827 ;  on  the  origin 
of  fossils,  370. 

Cheyne  (T.  K,),  on  Canon  Driver's 
•  Introduction,'  H.  485  sq. ;  on 
Moses,  489. 

Children,  injured  by  the  habit  of 
doubting,  1. 16 ;  sufferings  of,  imder 
the  religious  reaction,  II.  58  sqq. 

Chillingworth  (William),  I.  186. 

*  Chrestomathia,'  Bentham's,  I.  300. 
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^ObmttJit]  Ye«f/  KabKe'^,  mAiku 
culminrntiug  point  of  Ifae  religions 
r«i7i^ul,  I.  384  ;   )le  cbariicter«  S35 

Chjistjfttutj.  origin  and  dovelopmeni 
of,  I,  ^ ;  %htR  with  raliooftliBlio 
wcApoQi,  63;  founded  on  lutarftl 
r^ligiODt  i6.  \  beuing  of  the  Ooper- 
tiiciui  ftslroQjOsiy  on*  60  sqq,  %  now 
ftflectod  b?  tbe  untiquity  of  m«n, 
901,  IL  475,  485 ;  professed  by 
BmuneMi,  I.  177,  by  W.  R.  Greg, 
IL  66^  bj  Lecky,  Sfi^,  and  by  Sir 
Joba  SeelfiTp  443;  r^g^rded  with 
animosity  by  Augufitfi  Comte,  I. 
109,  And  by  Nietescbe,  IL  41?9  ;  in 
whAi  w&y  iupported  by  Hegel,  H- 

'  Chntiir&niiy  noi  Mysterioufl,"  I.  U6 

*GbHitiuiJly  wtibout  JudttiBm,*  O. 

Chubb  (Thomtts),  Account  of,  L  152  ; 
dAieel,  167. 

Cbureb  td  EngUmd,  comprMml«e& 
with  rationaJtRiiif  I.  210  eqq, ;  en- 
thufliauim  of  Wordsworth  for,  380 ; 
comprobeosiYODess  of,  2B4 ;  attrac- 
tion of,  for  men  of  git^t  intellect 
&fier  the  Pe«oe,  839;  div^fited  of 
poUtie&l  pr!Yf^«0eii  84S;  \\m  quet- 
tion«ble  obli^tjonfl  to  NewniAii, 
858 ;  defotided  by  Matthew  Arnold^ 
11.  dm  I  mtUacU  paulhoiiitfl,  415. 

Onuoh  of  Irdmtid  (Proteetuit),  long 
m  wemnial  to  nUgion,  L  319 ;  die. 
Mtd>liAh(id,  IL  m 

Chiipoh-mtet,  hiatory  of  their  aboli- 
UoB,  IL  960  ^. 

Cfoero,  hb  tbeonr  of  tmiura]  religion, 
L  00,  186;  debt  of  o»r]y  QhristiMi 
B&ologij»tfl  to,  68;  popularity  of, 
with  the  r»tloti«lislie  lohool,  156. 

Clarhe  pr.  Sunuel),  trlea  to  obt^n 
Wooktoii^i  libemtion,  1.  157. 

GHJEof^fW.  R.),  his  leoture  on  *  Body 
ud  Mind/  TI.  STl ;  adoptA  Auto- 
vm^Saaot  ib.',  tio  mind  without 
Htttin,  H7a  ;  it«prob»bilily  of  m  God, 
ib.;  n%h  Church  traiiiiiag,  378; 
«TOiulioiilazn«  id. :  wiU-^eHoftl 
ptmkm,  878  iiq, ;  Mlnift  oriflnal 
■ia^  ilooiiDojit,  ftodliefl,  874 ;  mn^ 
wllb  Eomftnoti  8176  i%. ; 
AMCNsittiion  of  libeed 
888. 

OOQ^  (4.  H,),  mi  Eughy  and  te- 
£c^  n.  ifi  iq. :  bis  ifttki  irllli 
W.  G,  Ward,  47:  fmdM  Mill*! 
*Logie/  i6. ;  growing  tftlloiSAlliiii» 
iT*q.;  lM¥is  Oxford,  48 ;  '  E&ster 
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Dfty/  48  dq. ; '  The  Shadow/  4t»fiq. ; 
the  idea  of  God,  50;  pietlem  dla- 
ckrded,  61 :  devotional  pftoodo- 
religioti  an  obstacle  to  refoExn,  6S ; 
biB  opinion  recently  confirmed, 
436. 

Cobbe  (MisB  F.  P,)|  on  the  napopn- 
Isritj  of  phyitoil  Mienoe,  IL  889. 

ColeuBo  (Bishop),  Ipfluenoed  by  Cole- 
ridge Mid  Mauricei  H.  136 ;  *  Com- 
aentftry  on  Ronuins/  ib. ;  the  Zulu 
convert,  136  sq. ;  method  of  st»tia- 
ticBil  cnticiKin,  136;  demons trmle* 
unbistoricsl  cha  factor  of  Hex^ 
tench,  137;  hu  coDtfibutione  to 
the  present  stute  of  opinion,  139 
eqq. ;  popul&ritj,  140  ;  echolftrship, 
140  aq.;  Kuenen's  opinion  of  hJs 
work,  113,  146 ;  f&ilure  of  attempt 
to  ouflt  him  from  hia  biRboprio,  146 ; 
belonp  to  the  school  of  GomawftU 
Lewla,197. 

Coleri^e  (8.  T.),  politica  uid  theolofEf 
of,  L  326,  237;  reports  Wor£- 
worth'fi  opinion  of  Chnstisnity ,  338 ; 
on  reviT&l  of  Unj  t&nsaism,  286; 
sources  of  infonnstion  about  bis 
reliffious  Qpmions,  237 ;  precocious 
iuEaelity,338;  joins  the  Unitarians, 
ib, ;  leaves  them,  i6. ;  belief  in 
original  sint  2S9 ;  opium-eating,  ib. ; 
c  raving  lor  ]o?e,  S40;  neo-Platon- 
iautft  ib* ;  rejoodft  the  Mftooality  of 
Ood^Ml;  taUnipsntheitQi,242sq.; 
on  Spimm^  343 ;  hts  belief  in  the 
Trinity,  S44  ;  *  Notes  on  Jeromy 
Taylor,*  345;  on  the  use  of  the 
word  Pereon,  346-  on  the  Logou, 
347;  the  Abi^lutc  Subject,  ib. ; 
'Stflfleaa  Mind,*  t6. ;  dennnoiaiion 
of  pantheism,  346  Eq. ;  sense  of  sin, 
249;  denies  inherited  guilt,  360: 
bis  interpretation  of  the  Fait,  351 ; 
on  the  Atonement,  361  sqq. :  on 
thftokgioftl  m^mlintit  388 ;  distinc- 
tion Mtwean  the  Beaeon  and  the 
Undorstandiug,354saq. ;  the  Ideae 
oi  BeAjaon  oonoeivea  as  realitiee, 
36S;  dMnte»flted  Tirtui!!  an  a  pro- 
duct of  Beaton,  369 ;  God  ai  the 
Supreme  Beaaon,  360;  IIm  tnt^tlofifl 
of  Keason  expresaod  by  ooattftdl^- 
tori««,  361 ;  IdentificaMon  of  Ckid 
wi^  tho  world,  it. ;  and  of  f ceewriU 
wiUi  dinne  forekiiowlodge,  S63: 
lalfttloii  of  pantheism  to  mofAUty, 
46. ;  MH^tontrBdictory  H«wa  abom 
CfeAtlon,  368 ;  sin  as  a  refolt  Iram 
the  All-One,  964;  lath  ii  tab- 
mlwioii  to  the  uiiTeraal  Will,  966; 
aoli^hellam,   967  sq*;   unity  of 
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things  revealed  in  the  incarnate 
Woi3,  268;  theory  of  the  Church, 
269  sq. ;  against  authority,  270 ; 
views  on  Biblical  criticism,  271  aq[q.; 
limits  inspiration  to  certain  portions 
of  Scripture,  271 ;  on  the  prophecies, 
272 ;  the  Pentoteuch,  i6. ;  the  Fall, 
ih, ;  the  Deluge,  278 ;  the  morality 
of  the  Old  Testament,  i6. ;  the 
Solomonian  literature,  i&.  ;  the 
Virgin-birth,  S{74 ;  free  handling  of 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  id. ; 
denies  a  personal  devil,  S{76,  and 
discredits  angels,  ifr. ;  critioigms  on 
the  Greeds,  276 ;  practically  aooepts 
Paine*s  objections  to  the  Bible,  277 ; 
repudiates  Paley*s  apologetics,  277 
sq. ;  his  relation  to  Evangelioalism, 

278  sq. ;— to  the  Oxford  Movement, 

279  sqq. ;— to  Rome,  280  sq. ;— to 
the  Broad  Ghurch,  281  sqq. ;  retro- 
grade political  views  of,  285 ;  opposes 
unsectarian  education,  800;  warm 
religious  feeling  of,  828 ;  sees  weak- 
ness of  argument  from  design,  872 ; 
uses  apriorism  to  crush  Unitarian- 
ism  and  infidelity,  481 ;  compared 
with  F.  D.  Maurice,  II.  72  sq. ;  his 
views  developed  by  the  Essayists, 
125;  readbyColen8o,185;  supports 
the  Ghurch  of  England,  415. 

Gollins  (Anthony),  his  '  Discourse  of 
Freethinking,'  L  117  sqq. ;  on  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  122  sqq.,  180, 
131,  184;  liis  debt  to  HoUand, 
129;  *  Enquiry  Concerning  Human 
Liberty,'  147  ;  date  of,  167. 

Commune,  the  Paris,  II.  361. 

Complexity  of  English  character,  its 
causes,  I.  203  sqq. 

Compromise,  English  disposition  to, 
how  caused,  I.  206  sq. ;  between 
religion  and  rationalism  in  the  18th 
century,  210  sqq. ;  enters  into  all 
religion,  284 ;  Mill's  compromise 
with  Comte'slaw,  440;  H.  Spencer's 
compromise  between  science  and 
religion,  II.  223  sqq. ;  Seeley's  com- 
promise between  Christianity  and 
Comtism,  244  sqq. ;  Lecky's  com- 
promise between  faith  and  ration- 
alism, 261. 

*  Compromise,  On,'  by  John  Morley, 
II.  368. 

Comte  (Auguste),  Hegel's  successor, 
I.  407 ;  account  of  his  philosophy, 
408  sqq. ;  atheistic  and  anti-Cnris- 
tian  attitude,  409 ;  hostility  to 
metaphysics  as  unpractical,  409, 
barren,  410,  and  anarchic,  411 ; 
religion  preserved  as  the  worship 


of  man  under  the  guidance  of 
an  organised  priesthood,  411  so.; 
comparison  with  Hegel,  412;  uie 
Spiritual  Power,  its  pi^  and  future, 
412  sq. ;  Gomte  as  thinker,  writer, 
and  man,  418  sq. ;  his  conoessioDs 
to  the  metaphysical  method,  414 
sqq. ;  narrow  judgments  and  nus- 
taken  forecasts,  415  s^q. ;  deprecia- 
tion of  negative  rationalism,  416 
sq.  ;  hostile  reoeption  of  his  positi- 
vism on  the  religious,  the  liberal, 
and  the  scientino  side,  417;  it 
succeeds  better  in  Britain  than  in 
France,  \b, ;  leads  to  a  revival  of 
Hume's  ideas,  417  sq. ;  <  PhUosophie 
Positive '  first  brought  to  Fingfand 
by  Wheatstone,  426;  reviewed  by 
Brewster  in  the  '  Edinburgh,'  «6. ; 
sense  in  which  Gomte  may  be  called 
a  materialist,  447;  appeals  to  the 
historical  method,  449;  organises 
physical  science  in  opposition  to 
theology,  449 ;  his  standpoint  com- 
pared with  Bookie's,  11.  186;  his 
infiuenoe  on  Seeley,  341, 244 ;  thsir 
religious  positions  compared,  443; 
his  influence  on  George  Eliot,  267. 

Gongreve  (Richard),  I.  825;  quoted, 
417. 

Conservation  of  energy,  first  dis- 
covered in  Germany,  but  afterwards, 
independently,  in  England,  n.  148; 
its  relation  to  theology,  148  sqq.  ;— 
to  the  independence  of  mind,  149; 
— to  freewill,  149  sq. ; — to  universal 
causation,  160; — to  personal  eter- 
nity, 151. 

'  Contentio  Veritatis,'  I.  11 ;  n.  491; 
506. 

Continuity,  the  idea  of,  contains  and 
transcends  evolution,  II.  151  sq. ;  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  theology,  152 
sq. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  I.  216. 

Copemican  system,  why  condenmed 
by  Rome,  I.  77 ;  its  bearing  on 
theology,  80  sqq. 

Cosmic  emotion,  I.  242  ;  II.  387. 

Court  of  Arches,  judgment  of,  on 
•  Essays  and  Reviews,'  II.' 133,  140, 
146. 

Cousin  (Victor),  eclectic  method  of, 
1.401;  spurious  pantheism,  n.  100. 

Cudworth  (Ralph),  preaches  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  II.  305. 


Daniel  (Book  op),  Collins  on,  1. 134 ; 

Coleridge  on,  272. 
Dante,  I.  69  ;  81. 
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DftTwlti  (Cbftrlefi),  hit  theory  ot  K»tiii'iU 
Selection  founded  ou  Mi^lhua,  IX. 
153  sq.  \  &n  AVDwed  ftgnortlo,  157 ; 
did  not  found  eyolutiornism,  160; 
his  coEitributioEia  to  tha  subject » 
161  fiqqp :  CAUitea  of  hiti  suocesA, 
16!l ;  \k\%  theory  roducG^i  the  old 
theology  to  &  p&rtioulikr  o»96  of 
meohmnicwl  aausabion,  164. 

DnrwHi  (Erii£mufi},  an  atheist,.  I.  210. 

Dand<  of  Dinsa,  %  mediaeval  pan^ 
IholM,  1.  68. 

BlKvid  (King),  hiet  pkc«  in  Back's 
Dfodonanr,  L  106 ;    Gokridi«  on, 

DaridAon  (Bamuel},   adherei  to  Ike 

Tubingeo  school,  11.  4S7. 
Davy  (Sir  Humpliry),  joins  the  ob- 

•cmntista,  I/3S4,  92S ;    U.  147; 

291. 
BeducUve  method^  oivaniiod  by  J.  8. 

Mill,  I.  441  Mq.;   breaks  down  In 

the    hands    of   theologians,    443; 

tt^Sfl&Uflc  diioovorieB  aum  bj*  MS 

s). ;  faille  of,  te  faii^Qaliiiii,  445. 
Dekis,  the  En^ish,  1.  Ill :  their  d)^ 

linguiaMngciiAfaotofiitticei,  157  ngq. 
Ddhrilck  (Prof.  H&ns]^  on  thr^  credit 

biUty  of  Greek  hiiitory,  II.  496. 
Dtlng^  the,  Coleridge   oti,   I.  S79; 

smipoisdgoolqgiciiJ  evideuceof,  87  L 
De  Quinjoex  (Thoma«),  quoted^  L  210; 

n.  im 

Dnosrtes  (R*),  tte^ountof  his  philoao* 
nhjp  I.  si  sqq.,  96 ;  how  lus  nwihod 
differi  traoi  Sploom*fl»  lOfi  aq. : 
aocepta  lonatd  ideifl,  118;  @ompmd 
wiih  Locke.  115. 

Doio«at  of  niAn,  inmian,  Oarlyle, 
Ma;x  MiUlor.  and  Lyell  projudiora 
against,  U.  15C. 

Determiniian,  as  a  rule  goes  with 
fa|]ooali«m«  I,  14€;  mtsundemtood 
\n  Butl«r,  147 ;  eonfunod  ac^oant 
oi  In  Mlll'i '  Logk;  4S5  sqn. ;  held 
bnr  BaIb,  Speneer,  and  Buckle,  11. 
174  iq.,  IBO  sq. ;  probaUy  aoo«pt«d 
hj  T.  IL  Grocn,  40B  pq.;  mA  bj 
Y.  G.  Bfidky,  424 ;  iiid«p<mdiml  of 


phjiical  sclonoD^  ITfk 

IDevmopnuintp    doctrine    of, 
agatimt  ProtistaJitiHfii,  II.  7;  con- 
trihut«ia  to  thu  diMitolutlovi  of  pi«4- 
itm,  8, 
De  Wott«  IL  tSt  418. 
D'HoHMoi  (Bart»n),  hb  'ByitAsifl  de 
l^Mttlurc;  I.  Vlh. 
'  DlfiHoaary  of  tb«  Bible,*  Ha»t{iigi*i, 
U.409. 


Diderot  (D.),  *  Lettres  «ur  lei  Atsii^ 

gles/  1. 170,  SOL 
Disruption,  a  factor  in  evolution^  11. 

217. 
Disaenters,  tolemtion  of,  dae  to  the 

ddata,  I.  160;  atUtude  of.  in  1869, 

n.  303;  Matthew  Arnold  against, 

id- 
Dognia  and  rationalism,  L  3 ;  II.  295. 
DragofinwJtes,  aHect  of,  on  European 

opinion,  L  100. 
Driver  (.S.  H.)«  his  *  Introductioji  to 

thG    Literature  of   the  Old  Teet*- 

meot/  IL  486. 
Dublin    Umversity    Bill,    und    tho 

Pope,  11.  343. 

EocLE&ufiTiCiSM  evolved  oat  of  piet* 
ism,  I.  336  M. 

'Eolectio  Review,*  omsufes  Words- 
worth's religion,  L  230 ;  letter  from 
Goleridfe  to  editor  of,  248. 

Edge  worth  (Haria),  non  -  religious 
cttiarftcter  of  her  novels,  L  3SS  tq., 
306. 

*  Bdinburgh  Review,' veiled  seepticism 
of,  I.  %m. 

Education,  elementary,  enthusiasni 
for,  in  the  early  19th  century,  1, 
20*.l ;  method  of,  introduced  bvBell 
aud  Larioifcstor,  300;  Bontnsm'fl 
achisme  of,  i6* ;  socular,  prefcired  by 
the  Bentfaamitee,  306 ;  Dr,  Arnold 
and  Whately  on,  365  sq. ;  prevented 
by  rollglotis  difficuliieB,  IL  S6t ;  Aoi 
of  liTQ,  963;  a  osuso  of  boiiaiiy 
to  ihe  Cbufoh  of  En^JMid,  d43. 

Bgtnont  {iooond  Earl  oQ,  reoiantidit 

tastes  of,  I.  aoa, 

Eichboru  (J,  0),  Biblical  critic,  I. 
1U7;  studied  by  Coleridge,  371; 
his  leotunee  attended  by  Bijillah 
students^  340;  oensitfed  by  Ecm^ 
343* 

Elgbteenib  cwstiuy  charactert»<id«  L 
ld&. 

Kliot  (George),  her  orthodoxy  under- 
mined  by  Scott's  infliiefieQ,  1.  313, 
and  finalty  dostroyed  by  HanncU'i 
'  Inquiry,'  803 ;  edits '  Wostmiitstor 
Jleview,*  IL  70;  positivlat  ekmaat 
in  h«r  novels,  Wl  «q. 

Emefnon  (a  W.L  IL  47  ;  306. 

'  En^ycdti^paodia  Biblira,*  IL  4aS. 

fiooycdDpaedists,  French »  their  nm- 
leriaUim,  1,  173,  il3, 

Enomr,  ipiritoal,  transformation  of« 

Eagland  and  the  English,  intoU<»^tnaI 
decline  of,  under  Quean  Anni»,  1, 
113;   dJslik«  for  focri|patn.   l^  ; 
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general  characteristics  of,  208  sqq . ; 
feeling  of,  towards  religious  unbe- 
lief, 206  sqq. ;  position  of,  in  1815, 
233 ;  arrogance  after  the  great  war, 
332  sq. ;  opened  to  Continental  in- 
fluence, 340;  philosophy  of,  con- 
nected with  science  and  practical 
interests,  II.  147 ;  land  of  Utopias, 
206;  bigotry  of,  in  1852,  259. 

English  clergy,  intellectual  decline  of, 
produced  by  ecclesiastical  illiber- 
ality,  n.  114. 

Erasmus,  attitude  of,  towards  the 
Reformation,  I.  79. 

Erigena  (John  Sootus),  a  pantheist, 
I.  68 ;  studied  by  Coleridge,  244. 

Erskine  (Judge),  tries  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
I.  405  sq. ;  nis  interpretation  of  the 
law  questionable,  40i5. 

*  Essays  and  Reviews,'  real  import- 
ance and  prevalent  underestimate 
of,  n.  114;  designed  as  a  Broad 
Church  manifesto,  115;  errors  in 
its  preparation,  117 ;  the  papers  that 
tola,  118;  initial  failure,  127;  re- 
viewed in  the  *  Westminster,'  127 
sq^.,  and  in  the  *  Quarterly,'  130 ; 
episcopally  condemned,  %b. ;  re- 
viewed by  Stanley  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh,' 131  so.;  prosecution  of 
Williams  and  Wilson,  133;  their 
partial  condemnation  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  ib.,  and  complete  acquittal 
on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coimcil*  ih. 

Evangelicalism,  produced  by  the  re- 
ligious revival  of  the  18th  century, 

I.  219 ;  adopted  by  W.  Wilborforcc, 
ih. ;  connected  with  Cambridge,  327 ; 
gives  birth  to  the  Oxford  Movement, 
336;  profits  by  the  fall  of  Trac- 
tarianiBm,  363,  II.  17 ;  represented 
by  writers  of  much  ability,  ib. ; 
becomes  associated  with  commercial 
dishonesty,  60. 

Evidence  Further  Amendment  Act, 

II.  263. 

Evolution,  a  particular  case  of  uni- 
versal causation,  1. 433,  II.  92 ;  and 
of  cosmic  continuity,  II.  152 ;  its 
acceptance  at  first  varied  inversely 
as  the  religious  orthodoxy  of  the 
critic,  157 ;  independent  position  of 
its  founders,  158;  applied  last  of  all 
to  organic  species,  160 ;  distinction 
between  its  law  and  cause,  211  sqq. ; 
marked  in  the  organic  world  by 
accumulation  of  energy,  218 ;  how 
related  to  rationalism  in  history, 
480. 

Ewald  {IL),  his  'Life  of  Christ'  re- 
viewed in  the  'National,'  11.  71; 


opposed  to  the   Tiibingen  school, 
121  ;    has    left    no    successors   in 
Germany,  489. 
Explanation,  method  of,  how  related 
to  the  criticism  of  beliefs,  1. 10. 

Fall,  story  of  the,  Middleton  on,  I. 
158;  Coleridge  on,  272;  modem 
view  of,  n.  505  sq. 

Fichte  (J.  G.),  accoimt  of  his  philo- 
sophy, I.  193  sqq. ;  214. 

Fitzgerald  (Edward),  his  Omar  Khay- 
yam, n.  292 ;  first  failure  and  final 
success,  ib. ;  additions  to  the  origi- 
nal, 292  sq. ;  sensualism  of  £b 
poem,  298  sq. 

Forest,  Friar,  burned  alive  for  up- 
holding the  Pope's  supremacy,  L 
78. 

*  Fortnightly  Review,'  IL  363  sq.,  355 ; 
opened  to  negative  criticism  in 
theology,  357. 

Fox  (Charles  James),  no  believer  in 
religion,  I.  210 ;  a  consistent  friend 
of  Uberty,  231 ;  James  Mill  on,  291 

France,  European  policy  of,  after  the 
Revolution,  I.  215;  religion  in,  after 
the  Restoration,  831. 

'  Eraser's  Magazine,'  II.  354. 

Frazer  (J.  G^,  his  <  Golden  Bough,' 
U.  469  sq.,  472 ;  the  slain  god,  469; 
on  religion  and  science,  470 ;  theory 
of  Haman-Christ,  471 ;  on  religious 
beUef,  472. 

Frederick  the  Great,  services  of,  to 
freedom  of  thought  in  Germany,  I. 
179. 

Freethinkers,  generally  Whigs  in  the 
early  18th  century,  I.  121. 

Froethought,  distinguished  from 
rationeJism,  I.  12. 

Freewill,  Butler  on,  I.  146  sqq.; 
Kant's  theory  of,  189  sqq. ;  rejected 
by  James  Mill,  296 ;  upheld  by  F. 
W.  Newman,  II.  31  ;  renounced  by 
J.  A.  Froude,  41 ;  adopted  by  Jam^ 
Llartineau,  67 ;  its  relation  to  the 
conservation  of  energy,  149  sq.  See 
also  Determinism. 

Frend  (William),  influence  of,  on  Cole- 
ridge, I.  238. 

Froude  (Hurrell),  I.  329 ;  355 ;  415. 

Froude  (J.  A.),  on  ProtestantiNm  and 
persecution,  I.  77  ;  takes  orders,  II. 
4  ;  general  characteristics  of,  36  sq. ; 
Tractarian  influence  on,  37;  Irish 
experiences,  37  sq. ;  revolt  from 
Newman,  38 ;  reads  Carlyle  and  the 
Germans,  ib, ;  writes  *  Life  of  St. 
Neot,'  39  ;  novel  application  of  the 
mythic  theory,  40 ;  nothing  true  in 
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rtllgion  bat  Qod*t  prfmdenoe,  41 ; 
Smnosinn  ftnd  ibe  wmm  of  m%^  ib, ; 
■The  NfiCMiifl  of  FkitV  ^^  i^iq-: 
wants  &  D4W  Refonnfttioi],  44 ; 
SflweU  &nd  Froude^  44  sq. ;  *  Hin- 
loiT  of  Ekigl&nil**  45 ;  se»l  for  the 
B^ioimftUoii,  ib.  :  okMftcter  of 
BsQ^  Vm.,  tfr.;  detnoor&cy  and 
llberftlisin,  46 ;  unhappy  home^Uf^ 
In  youUi,  fi9;  &  viotim  of  loaii^ 
permutiot],  63;  fscmlributoi  to 
*W«tlmin9t«r  Tieview/TO;  lialfed 
lor  oloiioiiUsm,  SM. 

QAOt.eo,  1, 01  sqq* 

Geology,  reUtioi)  of,  to  ratlonalismi 
1.  199  Boq.:  370  »tfiq. ;  IL  474  wqq. 

George  III,  I.  SWO;  21S;  277. 

Gennany,  pa,<t8ion  for  uuifying  thought 
in,  I.  178;  lieginmngof  ntiotialmin 
in,  179;  ^iwent  ilftt«  of  JJiHicol 
eritkUm  tiEf  n.  i69  sq. 
Ilbbatj  (Edward),  A  convert  to  Ilome 
I  in  Iu9  youth,  L  131*;  hU  Gtintribu- 
}  Mod  to  TAtionalism^  174  sq. ;  a 
TOty  freethinker,  S14 ;  on  the  auo- 
oeu  of  Chriatianity,  It*  4S^ ;  on 
SabeUianum,  499. 

Oladatone  (W.  E.),  later  policy  of, 
In  all  irays  opposed  to  Keble*s 
^Miie  Sertnon^  L  S53  £iq. ;  on  pri- 
~  1  rovelatiou*  11.  B9 ;  denontuMS 

ioism,  304 :  q&  lh«  autliority 
nr  tlw  poets,  300;  hi«  two  oon- 
tiOT«(nie«  with  Hnxley,  4M  nq. 

God,  moral  and  emotional  value  of 
tha  belief  in,  1.  48,  61 ;  DeecaHeii' 
mof   of  hiia    exiat«noe,   92   nqq. ; 

^  Spinoxa'A  theory  of,  %  »f|<|.  -    hi  a 

flaoe  In    Kani'gt  philosophy,  191 ; 
'li?hl«*«  idea  of,   194;  persnuality 
I  ot  in  Wordsworth,  229  ;  Cok^ndge 
on,  241 ;  denied  by  Augustt?  i3omie, 
iOO,  44ft;  proofis   of   hii  existonoe 
dbouawd  bj  Jowett,  U.  80  iq. ; 
'^^'atlliew  Arnold's  defluHtonfi  of, 
'v^O;  eritioinnfl  on  prootiof  hie 
'    toe,  aiT ;  Jowett*e  later  idea 
I:  Mill  on,  325  iq. ;  denied 
Ifcf  CUilord,  37t ;  F.  0*  Bradley  on, 
|iSia  «q. ;  denied  by  J.  E.  MoTag^ 
b,     430;      Jatnea     Martineau'H 
ory  of,  434  «|. ;  Tprnpie's  deflnl- 
^  Jon  of,  486 ;  G.  E.  Moor«  on  proofji 
Oft  489  ttq«;  personality  of,  denied 
w  Tol»t2l  497. 

iwiii  {Williimi},  atbttiflm  of,  1.  m^ 
Ifl6;  paatliai«m,im;  bl«*  Politic:^ 
.  Invtioe,'  n.  106  «i. ;  agaimrt  Mal^ 
tbtM  and  Benlham,  907. 
ao«ih«,L196;  909«  11.  Id ;  14 ;  303. 


Goodwin  (0.  W.),  eontrihnteit  to 
'  Etntji  and  Bevt<3Wfl,*  IL  117. 

Gore  (Bisbopt,  on  lni>piratioii,  IX. 
4^Bq. 

Goepel,  Fourth,  present  position  of 
otiticism  on,  IT,  483  eqq* 

Oogipols,  the,  F.  W.  Newman  on,  11, 
S2  ;  '  Supernatural  Religion '  on, 
863;  Edwin  Abbott  on,  449  eq. 

GreeoOf  snebnt,  ratio  nut  mm  In,!.  50> 

Gfoooe,  modefn,  Uberatioti  of,  due  to 
oomblned  duuio  and  romantloiit 
landenoles,  1,  814. 

Greek  blatory,  modem  ontfoiiim  of» 
II.  495  sq. 

Greek  **cieut!e,  extiuction  of,  1,  64 ; 
■asooia lad  with  asjtrology  and  magic, 
65  eq, 

Oi^ley  (Homce),  11.  303. 

Gr«en  (J.  B.},  compared  with  John 
Stefling,  1.  mil  early  rellgbua 
Of  Inions  o(,  11.  344  ;  takea  ordei»f 
io. ;  aocept<i  the  deiitructire  cnti> 
cism  of  Golenfio,  ib. ;  parish  work, 
346  ;  the  etergy  and  education,  ih. ; 
despairs  of  the  Broad  Church,  S46  ; 
oppoaes  *■  Ohurch  of  Science  *  to 
*  Dhurch  of  Dofnia/  ti, ;  the  *  Short 
History  *  and  rationalism,  846  po. 

Green  (T.  HJ,  not  a  Hegelian,  but 
influenced  by  Hogel^  II.  401;  hoo- 
llle  to  Mill,  ib. ;  idea  of  a  unifying 
peraonality,  403;  use  of  Berkeley, 
400;  the  Eternal  ConeoioiiitMei, 
4D4 ;  ii  It  personal  ?  406 ;  aeooddary 
Importance  of  the  queetlon,  4DG; 
excluAiou  of  immortality,  408;  and 
of  freewill,  i&. ;  pracUcai  agreement 
with  the  He^an  Left,  409. 

Greg  (W.  R.),  IL  64  «q. ;  *  The  Creed 
of  Uhriatendom,*  €6  Hq. ;  profeagea 
himself  a  Christian,  CE6;  iufluanoe 
at  Oidord,  §6 ;  popularity  m  tbo 
MTBDliMi  888,  ama. 

Gf«gr  ^arl),  hia  idvloo  to  Ua  Bislidfa, 
I.  848  iq. ;  his  Iriih  Obofob  poUSy, 
349  aq. 

Grote  (Goor^),  a  propagandiat  of 
Heilenigm,  I.  294 ;  oollaboratea 
with  Bentham  in  attacking  natnrai 
fvli^ou^  295,  303;  oppoiM  thelntic 
teaching.  805;  sidoi  with  the 
Ameiioan  slaveholderv^  430 ;  eE- 
poeoi  fallacy  of  MiU't  tlieolor^r, 
439;  *  History  of  Greece;  U.  ¥; 
read  at  Chtford,  89;  critieiaai  of 
early  Grwk  htfttorj-,  195  eq.;  ^ 
Ljrenrgua,  495. 

Gratv  (8ir  William^  on  the  Conaef. 
^mlSoo  of  BaMiy,  II.  148 ;  oo  Ooi^ 
tl&nily.inn. 
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Haix  (Bobsbt),  on  the  inoroMe  o! 
irreligion  in  En^^d,  I.  227. 

Hallam  (Henry),  piety  of,  I.  828. 

Hamerton  (P.  G.),  on  the  liberation 
of  thought  from  theology,  n.  290. 

Hamilton  (Sir  William),  on  Reason 
and  Understanding,  I.  266;  on 
Hegel's  philosophy,  885,  II.  82; 
PhUoeophy  of  this  Conditioned,  101 
sq. ;  his  relation  to  Kant,  i6. 

Hampden  (Bishop),  associated  with 
Whately,  11.81;  condenms '  Elssays 
and  Reviews,'  180. 

Hardy  (Thomas),  quoted,  1. 151. 

Hare  (Augustus),  his  unhappy  child- 
hood, n.  58  sq. 

Hare  (Julius),  disciple  of  Coleridge, 
I.  282;  puritanical  leanings  of, 
340;  a  liberal  theologian,  355; 
quotes  Hegel,  385;  on  Sterling's 
perversion,  890  sq. ;  his  treatment 
of  a  child,  II.  58. 

Hamack  (Adolf),  theological  position 
of,  n.  ^9  sq. 

Harrison  (Frederic),  author  of  *  Neo- 
Ghristianity,'  YL  127;  maintains 
agnostic  view  of  a  future  life,  444. 

Hartley  (David),  a  religious  thinker, 
I.  209;  a  precursor  of  Bain,  U. 
169. 

Haydon  (Benjamin),  quoted,  I.  225, 
S^ ;  a  religious  believer,  U.  291. 

Hazlitt  (William),  brought  up  a 
Unitarian,  I.  213;  his  religious 
opinions,  226;  on  the  effect  of 
Waterloo,  233. 

Hebrew  monotheism,  origin  of,  still 
obscure,  I.  60,  II.  479 ;  rationalistic 
tendencies  of,  I.  61. 

Hegel  (G.  W,  F.),  his  false  view  of 
Spinoza,  I.  97  ;  annotated  by  Cole- 
ridge, 261,  note;  influences  the 
Broad  Church,  282 ;  represents  a 
Hellenic  reaction  against  romanti- 
cism, 378  sq. ;  meaning  of  his 
Absolute,  379;  without  religious 
belief,  380 ;  for  reason  against  tradi- 
tion, 381 ;  late  introduction  of  his 
philosophy  into  England,  385; 
attention  drawn  to  him  by  Strauss, 
386;  Sterling's  references  to,  389; 
his  philosophy  a  compromise  be- 
tween religion  and  its  negation, 
407 ;  compared  with  Comte,  412 ; 
positivism  of  his  '  Logic,'  415 ; 
studied  at  Oxford,  II.  82,  398; 
teaches  the  necessary  self-evolution 
of  the  world,  91 ;  on  philosophy  in 
England,  146 ;  his  philosophy  turned 
against  agnosticism,  395.  See  also 
Caird  (Ed.),  Caird  (J.),  Green  (T.  H.), 


McTaggart  (J.  B.),  and  Stirling 
(J.  Hutchison). 

Heine  (H.),  reveals  the  real  Germany 
to  Europe,  L  885. 

Hellenism,  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  L 
127;  of  James  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  298;  of  George  Grote,  294;  of 
Hegel,  378 ;  origin  of,  tmknown,  H. 
480. 

Hennell  (Charles),  his  'Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Ori^  of  Christianity,' 
I.  893 ;  its  effect  on  Marian  Evans, 
id. ;  praised  by  Strauss,  ib. ;  its 
extraordinary  conservatism,  394, 
and  moderate  tone,  408  ;  II.  459. 

Henri  IV.,  his  reason  for  becoming  a 
Catholic,  I.  150. 

Herbert  (Lord,  of  Cherbory),  his  *  De 
Veritate'  the  charter  of  English 
deism,  I.  88 ;  account  of  his  views, 
89  sq. ;  aooepts  innate  ideas,  113 ; 
compared  with  Toland,  116;  and 
with  Tindal,  137. 

Herschel  (Sir  John),  his  'Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  PhUoeophy,' 
I.  369,  426. 

Hettner  (H.),  references  to,  L  138, 
152, 179. 

Higher  criticism,  the,  suppressed  by 
Koman  Catholic  authorities,  1. 77 ; 
Colenso's  connexion  with,  II.  138 
s^q. ;  a  successful  application  of  the 
historical  method,  477  sqq. ;  of  the 
Pentateuch,  popularised  by  Mivart 

481,  partly  adopted  in  *Lux  Mundi,' 

482,  and  completely  in  Driver's  '  In- 
troduction,' 485. 

Historical  literature  of  the  fifties,  effect 
of,  on  English  opinion,  U.  187  sq. 

HistoricfiJ  method,  the,  not  incon- 
sistent with  rationalism,  I.  8; 
developed  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
19th  centur>%  II.  397,  469  sqq. 

Hobbes  (Thomas),  his  rationalism 
imperfect,  I.  94 ;  his  influence  on 
Spinoza,  95;  unpopularity  of  his 
philosophy  in  England,  114 ;  com- 
pared with  Locke,  115  ;  his  relation 
to  Toland,  117. 

Holland,  headquarters  of  European 
criticism,  I.  126  ;  129. 

Holland  (Lord  and  Lady),  without 
religious  belief,  I.  224. 

Holyoake  (G.  J.),  story  of  his  trial 
and  imprisonment  for  atheism,  1. 
404  sqq. 

Homer,  his  view  of  life  compared 
with  Walter  Scott's,  I.  312  ;  Wolfs 
criticism  on,  314,  315 ;  present 
position  of  the  Homeric  question, 
I.  316,  II.  493. 
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Hunmnitj,  Oomte'a  leHgiofi  ot,  I.  ill 

^.,  IL  ^1,  443. 
Uujiift&ity,    IBtb    century    view   of^ 

nuTowed  by  Nftpoldoo  aod  by  tbe 

IM. 

Hume  (DftYid),  r^oeptiau  giv«n  to  blii 

*  Treaiiw  on  Humu  Nature/ 1. 159 ; 

bis  piftoe  in  the  bislory  of  ratlonal- 

ifimr  103:  compared  with  Voltikirci» 

ifb, ;  *  Eflfi»y  on  Mirooleti/  160  «q, ; 

l!  IKftlognat  concomiag  Hftluiml  En- 

~    1^'  168  fqcj. ;  bis  blsloftoftl  ^ew 

jfon,  ITl  «q. ;  opposed  to  tho 

l«olllio&l  revolutjoniiita,  174 ;  bis  t^ 

Ibiion   to  Kant,   IBS  sq. ;    a  Tory 

ffriteth inker,  1214  :    not    refuted  by 

tlo>0oal    evidence,  371 ;    revived 

Qlerwt  in  Ma  pbiloeopby,  n.  395; 

t|i»  *Nttlural  History  ot  itsijgioo,* 

4£6. 

Hmii  (Leigb),  of  Quaker  extraclaont 

I.  218 ;  bi^  relidon,  5ld6. 

Button  (E.  H,},  n.  lis  :  439. 

Haxley   (T.    HX    bin    definition    of 

agnoffticiom^  L  IS,  11.  199  nq. ;  on 

Animal  Automatiam,  11.  367  sq. ; 

lelalioD  to  the  freewill  controversy, 

"^  ftnd  to  humaji  immortality, 

I  i^, ;  repudi&tefl  atbeiiuoa*  370  tiq. ; 

up  ibe  elerioal  challenge  to 

l^iigftOitioB,  452 ;  origto  of  hia  quarrel 

T  imb  the  theologiaim,  ib.  \  puts  a 

[  iMW  mjeaning  on  apiosUciiim,  4^3 : 

LlsKlsti    on    ib«    niponsibility   of 

^GEIiriiliuilty  tor  Q«iie^i  454 :  eon* 

teofwmy    witli   Glftdatone   on    the 

Mosaic  cosmogony^  4fi5;  and  on  tbe 

Oadarene  swine,   t6.  \  impoitanoe 

'  of  tbe  bwue  ralaed,  456 ;  bit  oriti- 

Qim  ol '  Lux  Kundi,*  4Sfi. 

IBMEV  (H.)«  bii  raUglo^  opialoiii,  IL 

Ideait  gcnorml,  supposed  ttegleci  of, 
in  England,  11,  14G  so.;  ismat^, 
rtjecited  by  Looire,  1.  US. 

Ibn«  (WJ^  a  foUow^f  of  Ooniowall 
iWii,  il.  494. 

lUlofwortb  (J*  R^)»  on  the  ln(»if na- 
tion, n.  484  sq. 

ImmortaUty,  baU«l  in,  emotional 
irala«  of,  1. 5S ;  rejected  by  Skhleler- 
niacber,  196;  by  P.  W.  Newman* 
It  34 ;  by  H.  Hpenoer,  2dX ;  aooopted 
bj  Steky,  910^  rejeotcd  by  Win- 
wood  BMdt,  808;  by  JmiM  Tbom- 
acm^  Sai ;  by  01iT«  Sduiiiiar ,  447 ; 
and  by  Tolatol,  497 ;  ^dewi  ooi,  l»ild 
by  T.  H.  GraeD,  iOS ;  F.  0.  Bnidlffy, 
m  miA   Ed.  Oalfd,  4fi6;   Hogel, 


4Sd;  J.   E.   Mo^taBii,  16.;   and 
Mm.  Humphry  Wail,  140. 

India,  conquest  of,  fiu:ilitated  by  the 
deistical  movement,  1.  161, 

InfalJibility,  Biblic&l,  accepted  for  Its 
utility,  I.  $9  sq. ;  Tbirlwall  on, 
3^  ;  apparently  accepted  by  the 
early  TTaotariani,  344  eq. ;  aban- 
doned by  the  modem  High  Churcbi 
357 ;  PuK&y's  doolaralioti  m  favour 
of,  U.  134 ;  tbown  by  Mm  fining  to 
ba  ft  Botman  CatboUo  dogma,  3S5. 

InlalliMUty,  Pmpftl,  looeptod  for  iu 
utilitTi  I.  41 ;  dfloreed  by  Vatican 
CauiKiU  IL  30i,  333;  bow  it  afle^ted 
rAtionalistd,  839. 

Infidelity,  diatingmahed  from  agnoi- 
tioiam,  L  15 ;  meanji  absiifica  ol 
faitb  whefe  fidtb  is  expeoted,  1(£; 
unpopular  after  1815,  234. 

Inge  (W.  B.),  on  totemiam  and  the 
Euebannt,  L  11 ;  H.  469. 

Inspiration,  Biblioal,  bow  limited  by 
Coleridge.  1. 371  \  ThirlwaU  on,  830 
p], :  Macfiatigbt  on,  H.  7^  ^. 

Intellect  of  England,  goes  o^ar  io 
rmtionaliam,  IL  294. 

Intolerance  p  inoreased  by  thu  dtfeal 
of  the  Traotaimoii,  L  363  sqq. 

Irelaodp  expected  convendon  of,  to 
PiotMtftiitism,  L  333;  Obuiob  of, 
u§  Ohutoli,  Ifiab. 

Irving  (Edward),  placia  of,  m  tbe 
religious  revival,  1.  384  nq. ;  H.  5 ; 
125. 

Italy,  liberatioi]  of,  part  of  a  universal 
movasnetit,  II.  19i;  benefits  ritual- 
ism, 366. 

Jul,  Colendge'f  opinion  of,  I.  '275. 

Jame^  (William),  on  Moaofi  and  the 
Pentateuch,  L  40, 

Jeeiis  Christ,  dootrtne  of  bi«  divinity « 
I.  62  -  Coleridge  on,  S42 ;  c»onneirte4 
vritb  authetitidtyof  Pour  lb  GqepeU 
U.  m,  417,  487,  492  ;  jicnional 
feeling  towards  him  of  Worda- 
worth,  L  223,  Comte,  400,  P.  W. 
Newman,  U.  26,  W.  R.  Greg,  66, 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  .Sbdlny,  2ftM; 
ft.  W.  Fraser**  theorv  about,  IL 
47L 

Jevoni  (P.  B.K  on  tou^miinn,  IL  4f»9; 
on  the  utility  of  primitiire  retigloni, 
473, 

Jowell  (Beojainio),  on  Sir  Thomas 
Mora's  fallgScm,  1. 30 ;  lili  jnflinme* 
ft  lolviiit  ol  dogmfti.  n.  63:  HE* 
eoufigfti  TlolatiocM  of  loflofti  9\u* 
eerity,  iK;  etanfiUcBl  tnifklng, 
84 ;  Motois  to  wmm,  i^. ;  atodks 
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Hegel»  i6.;  reads  the  'Vestigefl/ 
85;  attracted  by  the  Tftbinflen 
school,  %b.\  edits  St.  Paul,  %b,\ 
*  Essay  on  tJie  Atonement/  86  sqq. ; 
'Essay  on  Original  Sin/ 88;  'Essay 
on  the  Old  Testament/  ib, ; '  Essay 
on  Natoral  Beligion/  89  sqq.; 
attacked  in  the '  Quarterly  Review/ 
118 ;  persecution  of,  ib. ;  contributes 
to  *  Essays  and  Reviews,'  117 ;  *  On 
the  Inte^retation  of  Scripture/  ib. ; 
translates  Plato,  890;  suggests 
applications  of  Plato's  rationalism 
to  Scripture,  890  sq. ;  implied  denial 
of  the  Incarnation,  821;  on  the 
meaning  of  inmiortality,  821  sq. ; 
God  as  the  moral  progress  of  the 
world,  822. 
Judaism,  a  standing  criticism  on  the 
Christian  Church,  L  66  sq. 

Kant  (Imkanubi^,  his  pietistic 
training,  L 182 ;  desires  to  reconcile 
freewill  with  universal  causation, 
ib. ;  synthetic  judgments  a  priori, 
188;  ideality  of  space  and  time, 
184  sq.;  the  categories,  186;  the 
three  Ideas,  187  sq. ;  the  moral 
law,  188  sq. ;  restoration  of  theism, 
191;  ambiguous  attitude  towards  a 
future  life,  ib. ;  rationalistic  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  192  sq. ; 
originates  nebular  hypoUiesis,  200 ; 
214 ;  221 ;  combined  with  Spinoza 
by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  244 ;  Cole- 
ridge's  obligations  to,  253  sq. ;  his 
distinction  between  Reason  and 
Understanding,  256  sq. ;  his  theory 
of  knowledge  compared  with  Hamil- 
ton's, II.  101. 

Keats  (John),  his  poetry  characterised, 
I.  818. 

Keble  (John),  place  of,  in  the  religious 
revival,  I.  385  sq. ;  pietism  of,  339 ; 
his  Assize  Sermon,  350  sq. ;  lives 
to  support  Irish  Church  disestab- 
lishment, 352;  on  the  wickedness 
of  doubting  Scripture  inspiration, 
367,  note ;  on  the  spread  of  ration- 
alism, II.  81. 

Kingsley  (Charles),  II.  4 ;  60;  teaches 
UniversiBdism,  74. 

Laing  (F.  H.),  a  Catholic  critic  of 
Colenso,  Huxley,  and  Darwin,  II. 
387. 

Laisaee-faire,  origin  of  the  phrase,  I. 
288;  acquires  a  wider  meaning 
from  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers, 
289. 

Lamb  (Charles),  bred  a  Unitarian,  I. 


218 ;  doubts  Wordsworth's  conver- 
sion, 228,  280 ;  his  opinion  of  Cole- 
ridge's theology,  245  sq. 

Tiamennais  (F.  de),  advocates  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  opinion,  I.  23; 
804;  827;  881. 

Lancaster  (Joseph),  educational  re- 
former, L  282;  advocates  nnaec- 
tarian  education,  800. 

Lang  (Andrew),  against  Fraser's 
theory  of  the  Haomn-Christ,  IL 
471. 

Lange  (F.  A.),  on  natural  selectioii 
and  teleology,  n.  432. 

Laplace  (P.  S.  de),  formulates  the 
modem  doctrine  of  universal  causa- 
tion, I.  488. 

Latitudinarian  movement,  under 
Charles  U.  saves  the  Reformation, 
L107. 

Law,  Natural,  theory  of,  L  286  sqq., 
n.  807  sqq. 

Law  (WilUam),  answers  Tindal,  L 
188;  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Behmeo, 
221. 

Lechler  (G.  V.),  slight  reference  of,  to 
BuUer,  1. 188. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.),  his  'ffistory  of 
Rationalism,'  IL  247 ;  deference  to 
authority,  ib. ;  fails  to  esci^  from 
reason,  248;  theory  of  an  intel- 
lectual climate,  249;  extent  and 
limitation  of  his  knowledge,  250; 
falsehood  of  compromise,  251; 
authority  against  faith,  ib.;  Uni- 
tarian affinities,  252 ;  liberating  in- 
fluence, ib, ;  compared  with  Buckle, 
253. 

Leibniz  (G.  W.),  defends  theology,  I. 
91 ;  his  optimism,  109  sq. ;  proposes 
reunion  of  Christendom,  115,  179; 
controverts  Toland,  117;  systems- 
tised  by  Wolf,  179 ;  may  have  in- 
fluenced Kant,  184 ;  founds  modern 
geology,  199;  on  continuity,  U. 
152,  153. 

Lessing  (G.  E.),  his  use  of  ridicule,  I. 
126;  services  to  German  rational- 
ism, 180  sq. ;  quoted  by  Coleridge, 
253 ;  271 ;  his  view  of  religious 
beliefs,  342;  translated  by  F.  W. 
Robertson,  II.  77. 

Lewes  (G.  H.),  won  to  Comte's  philo- 
sophy by  Mill,  I.  427 ;  contributes 
to  'Westminster  Review,'  II.  70; 
his  *  History  of  Philosophy'  read 
at  Oxford,  82 ;  censured  by  Auguste 
Comte  for  hypocrisy,  354;  on  the 
*  Dread  and  Dislike  of  Scienoe,' 
389. 

Lewis  (Sir  G.  C),  on  the  *  Credibility 
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494. 
LiberaJUm*  in  English  politics  during 
the  wju  with  Napoleoii,  I.  231  sq. ; 
tdleoi  off  OQ  rattoDAliemi  H.  2,  350, 

'  Lkbertlns,'  name  giTDn  td  free- 
thinkera  in  Ftancep  I.  158, 

LiddOD  (H,  P.),  disapproves  of  ^  Lo^ 
Mundi/  n.  "185. 

LibIod  (Mrs.  Lynn),  her  ognoatia 
novel,  *  Undar  iwhich  Lord  ?  ^  H* 
44G. 

litenttiFd^  dacllDe  of,  during  the 
r«Iig|otis  tiactioBt  I.  368;  early 
ViotoriAD^  n.  3jiqq. ;  more  apposed 
thftn  fictence  to  dogma,  390, 

Lodke  (John),  ftn  ftnti-Trhiilanuif  L 
105r  158 ;  lua  inHnence  oo  Europeftn 
thought.  111  aq. ;  on  the  i^faiion  of 
fttiih  lo  reason,  112  aq. ;  oompared 
with  oUief  phitoflophera,  114  sq. ; 
disso«tata«  mnuMlf  from  Toland, 
llG,  fmndabip  with  Comm,  117; 
iireota  ShAftflehurj*^  education,  125 
•q. ;  hli  fBtifiml  connexion  with  the 
iaitti,  134«  162. 

Loigie,  Miirs  treatigc!  on,  1.  42G  aqq. ; 
ml  ayBt«mii  of,  unlavourable  to  tlie 
methods  of  faith,  4S2, 

lender),  contrast  betiiveen  ^lilton's 
and  Queen  Anno' a,  L 1  IS;  UniTersity 
of,  ora»ted  by  the  UUlit&riajifl,  305. 

*  London  BcYbw,'  injured  by  twi- 
pleion  of  irfoligioti,  I.  964* 

Loul«  XIV.,  I.  90, 106,  215. 

LtieretiUA.  h  m\  l?d.  U.  285. 

Lttth^n  I,  74,  7(i,  280,  327,  XL  204. 

'  Lm  Mundi/  11.  482  M|q, 

Lycurgus,  mythical  chun*cUif  of,  11, 
495. 

Lyell  (Bir  Charleo),  uniform!  t&rlan 
tb«ory  of,  L  200.  374  i  an  Ui»  r^la* 
tioiis  between  rciligion  and  acieaee, 
373 ;  on  the  nail  do  US  ivtoIuHoh  kI 
Oxford,  375.  wid  in  London,  876; 
prejudiced  agnin.st  the  limiaii  oHgifi 
of  mas.  11.  150  ;  rellgioui  opinionaf 
157  ;  on  the  *  Antiquity  of  Man/ 
158,  474. 

;t«lton  (Biahop),   on    the    Atone^ 
ment,  11.  484. 

llACiui^Y  (Loed),  on  Sir  Thomaa 
Mof«,  I.  m;  ou  Bohbes,  114;  on 
Ifiddlpton  ftnd  Oloero,  15G;  hia 
cianni^ii  foeUfig,  905 ;  on  the  atate 
of  rriigion  In  1826,  2211;  adoptii 
IJiobuhr'a  theori«a  ab^Hit  early 
I  hlftory,  316  aq.;  on  the  un- 
lIVMuti  of  oalonl  Ihaology, 


371 ;  hia  cMsnflieiioe  In  the  argu- 

tn«nt  from  design,  372;  on  the 
R*dica]  party,  11.  S  ;  his  '  History 
of  Engl  and,* '3,  187 ;  on  the  legiti- 
macy of  Stat«-eduoation,  203  sq. 

Maoliiavelli  (K.),  hts  danfilo  idealiitn, 
L78* 

Mackay  (B.  W,),  aoquaint^  with  the 
Tiit^en  sch<>ol,  11.  S9;  P.  G. 
Hamerton  on,  290. 

Mnoktatoah  (Sir  J«iiBea)i  his  reUgioua 
opinioiu,  t  226 ;  228:  306, 

MeLennftn  (J.  F.),  his  *  Primitive 
llAfriago,'  II.  4fl0;  on  tototnittin, 
466, 

Macnaught  (John),  his  vDootrine  of 
Inspiraliou/  11.  79  sq. 

MoTaggart  (J.  EJ,  position  of,  in  the 
noo-Hegelian  movement,  II.  427; 
on  HegeFs  religious  beliefs,  428  sq. ; 
mrgaea  for  immortality  without 
memory,  429  ]  impersonality  of  the 
Abioliite,  ib, ;  denies  God,  430. 

Maeterlinck  (M.),  his  religions 
opinions,  II.  iS&  eq. 

Maiatre  (Jotveph  de),  advooateft  Papal 
infallJbUilyl  1.  332. 

Malthns  (T,  K.),  his  theory  of  pofula- 
tion,  XL  163  aqq, ;  207  so, 

MandeviUe  (Bematd),  1.  128, 

Man  111  ng  (Cardinal),  on  Biblioa]  in- 
fallibility,  IL  335. 

Manful  (H.  L.),  I.  37:  Bamplon 
Leoturor,  U,  100;  opposee  Uni- 
versity  Inform,  t5. ;  hit  nklioa  to 
Hamilton,  102 ;  againal  Hifil,  45. ; 
diHproof  of  Rational  Theology,  109; 
futility  of  hia  arffumente  againsl 
pantheism  and  aUiaiam,  104  itq.; 
leaves  the  agnoatlo  poaltion  un- 
touched, 106;  offers  sense  of  de- 
peDdf^nce  and  moral  intuition  aa 
proofs  of  theism,  106;  gives  oon- 
tradictory  aooounti  of  the  Infinite, 
107  ;  attempts  to  •Ofaen  BevelaHon 
from  moral  ciltim«n.  107  saq. : 
vainly  turns  Butler'a  method 
against  ethical  theism,  106;  fails 
to  vindicate  dogmatic  theoiogr,  lOC^ 
»q. ;  his  philosophy  cnta  on  the 
app«al  to  miracles^  111 ;  resnlting 
^atruetion  of  leligioua  belief,  112. 

Marsh  (Bishop),  studies  0«nnau 
Bibliea]  criticiam^  L  271 ;  his 
theo^  of  tha  Ooi^ls.  319,  note ; 


OalTinisiie  onratas  from 
hia  dioeaia,  847. 
Martlneau  (Harriet),  on  the  popu- 
Ujity  of  gaobfflr,  I.  370 ;  linfta  ad* 
dreiwed  io  har  by  Matthitw  Anioid| 
U,  66;  har  *  fiaalam  Life  *  rafnaid 
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by  John  Murray  on  aooount  o!  its 
rationalism,  61;  contrasted  with 
her  brother  James,  67;  converted 
to  positivism,  ih, 

Martmeau  (James),  influenced  bv  the 
religious  revival,  I.  829 ;  combines 
advanced  Biblical  criticism  with 
retrograde  natural  theology  and 
ethics,  n.  67;  converted  to  free- 
will, ifr. ;  and  to  philosophical 
spiritualism,  i&. ;  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Baur*s  criticism, 
»6. ;  his  *Oreed  and  Heresies  of 
Early  Christianity,'  69 ;  contributes 
to  the  *  Prospective,'  'Westminster,* 
and  'National*  Reviews,  70;  his 
*  Study  of  Religion,'  438 ;  critical  and 
rhetorical  elements,  id. ;  argument 
from  freewill,  484;  origin  of  self- 
consciousness,  485 ;  voluntarism 
and  pantheism,  ifr. ;  now  theonr  of 
creation,  ih.\  origin  of  moreJity, 
437  sq. ;  conscience,  public  opinion, 
and  God,  488 ;  reasserts  the  Ttibin- 
gen  positions  in  his  old  age,  486. 

Materialism,  popularly  confused  with 
rationalism,  L  12 ;  what  it  means, 
id. ;  an  element  of  later  18th 
century  rationalism,  172 ;  favoured 
by  Locke's  ascendency,  178;  not 
held  by  J.  S.  Mill,  446 ;  in  what 
sense  it  may  be  attributed  to 
Gomte,  447 ;  disclaimed  by  Huxley, 
n.  870. 

Mathematicians  as  reasoners,  I.  92. 

Maurice  (F.  D.),  I.  829;  840;  365; 
Unitarian  origin,  II.  71 ;  baptism 
and  ordination,  72;  relation  to 
Coleridge,  ih. ;  influence  of  personal 
experience  on  his  dogmatic  belief, 
73 ;  and  of  his  earlier  creed,  ib. ; 
sense  of  sin  not  the  foundation  of 
religion,  ih. ;  true  nature  of  the 
Trinity,  78  sq. ;  eternal  life  and 
eternal  death,  74 ;  driven  from 
King's  College,  ih.  \  censures 
Colenso,  140,  141. 

Maurice  (Priscilla  and  Esther),  11. 
68. 

Melbourne  (Lord),  his  reliffious 
opinions,  I.  226 ;  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  333  sq. 

Merivale  (Charles),  I.  329  ;  365. 

'  Metaphysical  Society,'  the,  II.  199. 

Metaphysics,  discredited  in  England, 
II.  236. 

Middle  class,  growing  strength  of,  I. 
391  sq. :  character  of  its  free- 
thinkers, 396  sqq. 

Middleton  (Conyers),  his  criticism  on 
Tindal,   1.   163  sq. ;    defends  Pro- 


testantism against  High  Ohureh 
clergy,  154;  his  'Free  Enquiry,' 
154  sq. ;  his  enthusiasm  for  Cicero, 
156 ;  date  of,  157 ;  possible  influence 
of,  on  Sender,  197. 

Mill  (James),  I.  291  sqa. ;  political 
liberalism,  292 ;  probaUe  influence 
on  Bentham,  id. ;  devotion  to  the 
Greek  olassios,  293  sqq.;  agnosti- 
cism, 295;  adopts  the  Madras 
method  of  educaiton;  299 ;  on  Can- 
ning, 806;  his  view  of  life  oompaied 
with  SooU's,  812;  Dr.  Arnold's 
opinion  of  him,  865  ;  prefers  Plato 
to  Aristotle,  480;  his  '  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Mind,'  II.  167  sq. ;  use 
of  Contiguous  Association,  166. 

Mill  (J.  S.),  his  enthusiasm  for  Oreek 
classic  Uterature,  I.  298  sq. ;  sup- 
ports secular  education,  805  sq.; 
brought  up  without  belief  in  God, 
848 ;  prevented  by  the  intolerance 
of  public  opinion  froaaai  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
864;  on  teleology,  872,  489,  H. 
825 ;  early  training,  L  421 ;  dis- 
satisfaction  with  the  Benthamite 
philosophy,  i5.;  and  with  the 
Radical  and  Whig  political  theories, 
422;  his  scepticism  increased  by 
reading  Comte's  *  Politique  Posi- 
tive,' 422  sq. ;  inconsistent  ideals, 
428 ;  attachment  to  and  subsequent 
separation  from  Oarlyle,  424  sq.; 

Preparation  for  the  '  System  of 
iOgic,'  426  sq. ;  reads  the  *  Philo- 
sophie  Positive,'  426  sq. ;  accepts 
law  of  the  three  stag^,  427,  440; 
account  of  his  *  Logic,'  427  sqq. ; 
his  criticism  of  a  priori  truths, 
428  sqq. ;  shows  how  physical 
science  has  been  built  up,  431  sq. ; 
disinterested  idealism,  432;  his 
logic  destructive  to  the  pretensions 
of  theological  reasoning,  ib. ;  law 
of  Universal  Causation,  433  sq. ; 
elimination  of  freewill,  434;  in- 
coherence of  his  views  on  deter- 
minism, 435  sqq. ;  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  theology,  ib.'; 
admits  possible  exceptions  to  phy- 
sical law,  440;  importance  of  the 
deductive  method  in  his  system, 
441  sqq. ;  his  place  in  the  history 
of  rationalism,  446  sqq. ;  place  of  his 
*  Logic '  and  *  Political  Economy ' 
in  early  Victorian  literature,  11.  3 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  English  mind 
in  1840,  6 ;  A.  H.  Clough  on  his 
•Logic,'  47;  read  at  Oxford,  82; 
influence    on     Buckle,    183;     his 
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Itoti  MCtitEiei  mfftlfibility,  \mi  ftod 
Igguim^km  ftpathr,  190 :  noiiber 
side  entizily  rifbl  or  wroog,  it.^ 
aiiii-?dllg&(nM  intolen^ncG  ignofed, 
191 :  t£o  ATi^moQt  from  self* 
pn39ermtio&«  iA» ;  F«levftncie  oE  ihe 
Kjishv  to  Itfi  own  hge,  192 »  *  ELtwiav 
coi  Ihe  lltUitj  of  BeUgion/  lua'; 
public&tlon  oE  Ibo  'Tbree  Eseajt 
€KD  Roligion*'  S22 ;  idea  of  Natufe, 
8SS  sq.;  tmtiml  law  And  rvform, 
834;  'Essay  os  Theism/  324: 
Bittlftr  and  tlie  d«lat««  i^* ;  nalural 
fl^eoHoii  &nd  telaoktgy,  SSS;  bh@ 
moiml  argument,  «^. ;  no  nedMili^ 
t&w  a  First  Gause,  ib.\  ndiid  dooi 
not  trreatii  force,  336;  ral&tion  of 
idoaliftn  to  theoloigy,  3i6  sq. ; 
Mill*!i  petm>iial  attitude  towards 
rcUipuufi  belief,  S^27;  a  God  with 
limi^  powers,  id, ;  miKappreben- 
floii  of  the  dfiifltio  poeitiox],  ib. ; 
mlnclQi,  WBi  Chriftt  and  the 
OotMta,  dS9;  ontici^od  bj  John 
MorJ»|',  360,  and  by  Romanea.  3T6 

Milnmn  (B.  H.),  Btortii  rmiaed  by 
bU  *  ni^tory  of  the  Jews/  L  S&l ; 
BocplU'iU  attitude  tomrda  ms\y 
^  f ripiure  brstory,  S29 ;  bia  *  History 
'  L«£m  ChristiaE]  i  t  y  'ccirttemptuouA 
&lt  do^a,  333 ;  bis  '  llistory  of 
Chrtttti  lenity, ^  897  i^. ;  Ceebl«  defence 
of  miracles,  898;  dtiDOtmced  a« 
daiigeroufl  by  a  Protefftaiit  writer, 
999 ;  f^ew  of,  by  J,  H.  Newnmn, 
999  m^,  \  ti««ta  the  Q«4hcilie  nymtein 
M  wBk  aelaotiio  rnhmmm^  IL  4fi9 ;  on 


MUiis-Bdwivii,  Mvivwi  Afktotle*i 
tlwsY  cdF   oinudia!  diffefnillatioG, 

llUton  (JohnI,  quoted.  I.  76,  118; 
am  Miii'Trinit&ri&n,  105,  15d;  an 
ftrirtoeratic  r^pnbllcaa,  S85. 

Itlnd^  bunuuL,  qtieatton  of  iu  ortgui^ 
Ih  187  aqq. ;  it«  oontiaxion  with 
iha  nvnroiu  mywixm^  l&^^  173,  870, 
8171  9q,  876, 

ICinelta,  Spkio»  on,  L  iT,  103 ;  how 
i^dalti  io«ei4iil^o  te^wbdgo.  131 ; 
WiNibtoii*t  viowi  ODp  180,  ISA  iq. ; 
Botkr  €81,  liS  iqq. ;  Middkton  on, 
lOfl;  Hiini4»*Ji  EMay  an,  186:  ro- 
i^ctod  hy  R*iijRs««iu,'  177  ;  Wolf  on, 
199;    r  V   lUnl.   19S;    lei 

Atone  lull,  943;  Hilm&n 

«W  Syw;  n?jr<i4?d  by  Carlylo,  418 1 
W,  W*  Ntwmaa  on.  IL  2» ;  Bful&ii 


Pow«U  on*  97  nq*.  US;  rejefttfd  by 
Tecmyvoii  «&jI  Mi^ptineau,  298,  by 
MAtthew  Amold^  317,  and  by  J.  H. 
Mill,  8fi3 ;  *  Supornabury  Rali^on* 
on,  803  fiq. ;  Harti&ck  and  Hjaatlng^ 
B&ahdoil  on,  41MJ,  49L 

Ml^art  {Ht.  Georgo),  a  caaf^rt  to  Ike 
Rotniui  Church,  I.  138;  pfolesiof 
At  Uniireraity  CoUe^,  Kenilngtoa, 
n.  SiS  ;  diea  exeommunioAt^  349 ; 
on  UltrAroontAnism  aud  ficientiflc 
liberty,  4S1 ;  on  BiblicAl  criticism, 
482. 

Mob&mmedaniBin,  oppoges  OhriuU- 
Anity  both  by  arms  and  argtmient, 
LOesq. 

Holiefiorth  (Sir  Willlazn),  partiaUy 
accepts  Oomto^s  sTst^n,  1-  427. 

Moli^re,  creed  of  hin  Don  Juan,  L 
158. 

MovBtnaen  (Th.),  on  early  Roman 
biatory,  IK  4^^, 

Monotheism,  ArAbian,  leads  to  pan- 
tboiam,  L  68 ;  Hebrew,  origia  of 
umknown,  11.  479. 

MoalAgii  (Lady  Mary  Woriley), 
quoted^  I.  U7. 

MoDtelg^  (hL  de),  I.  37 ;  90 ;  107. 

Moom,  reported  inhahitttntu  of,  I.  369. 

Moore  (G.  E,),  on  tho  theisUo  argu- 
ment from  denign,  IL  439  iq. 

Moore  (Thomas),  combince  romantic 
UterAtuj^  with  Whig  politico,  L 
313  ;  oil  r«itgiou  aud  ^ience,  H7^. 

MoraJlty  aud  religioufl  belief,  1,  45 
aqq.,  305,  IL  311,  437,  438, 

More  (Sir  Thomaa),  agnqitka«ii  of 
Ufk  Utopia,  h  90. 

Momoa  (J.  Ooiter),  bU  *  8«rHoe  of 


444 ;  OhfiAlittiiily  bM  a 
oomoklory  belief,  id. ;  nor  alwmi 
favourable  to  mofttUty,  446 ;  ibab- 
donA  Ihe  poaitivist  view  of  mediftsvy 
moraU^,  id. 
If0ti«y  (lohB),  eboaen  to  writ*  the 
Life  of  OlAdAtODe,  1. 359  ;  onOreg*ii 

*  Creed  of  ChHivteiiaom;  ILm,  on 
MiJiael^B  vLimitfl  of  Heli^oufi 
Tbcmght;  112;  «ditM  the  ^  Fort- 
MighUy  Eoview;  354 ;  diiillkeii  iiaga^ 
tivD  oriiioum,  886;  hb  opinion  of 
tho  AngJloAg  okufy,  366 ;  on 
*KAtionAl    BdtusttHon/    357;    on 

*  Coitiprambi^*  82^  aq. :  an  avowcmI 
agnostio,  iJ^. ;  anli<<1eridal  AttUude, 
afiy;  aympAthy  with  the  Siio|ielo* 
pafiditfbi,  860. 

Uorrift     (WilUam).      bia      tvUgkrna 
oDiuionH,    IL   2H9   aqq. ;    h*i\ 
libento  roniMitloinn  from 
lh«oh>§y,  ^l«q. 
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Mozley  (James),  oritioiaed  in  *  Super- 
natural Beligion/  II.  864. 

Mozley  (Thomas),  4^<^>  I-  ^^*  ^^  \ 
on  the  Trinity,  ll.  492. 

Miiller  (F.  Max),  denies  an  original 
state  of  savagery,  n.  89 ;  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit 
opposed  by  the  country  clerranen, 
IdO;  on  bean  Stanley's  religion, 
181 ;  against  simian  origin  of  man, 
166 :  denies  miracles,  410. 

Murchison  (Sir  Boderick),  on  Buck- 
land's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  L  872 ; 
on  gold  in  Austn^a,  444. 

Mystery,  meaning  of,  in  connexion 
with  natural  law,  1. 486. 

Mysticism,  as  a  method  of  faith,  I.  27 
sqq. ;  how  distinguished  from  autho- 
rity and  reason,  28 ;  allies  itself  with 
tradition,  SO ;  its  afiinity  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  81 ;  con- 
nected with  Church-membership, 
fh,\  verifies  Scripture  inspiration, 
82  sq. ;  suggests  imaginative  read- 
ings of  nature  and  life,  88  sq. ;  dis- 
agreement of  mystics  among  them- 
selves, 84 ;  leads  to  equal  acceptance 
of  contradictories,  35;  opposed  to 
the  decorative  element  in  religion, 
54;  flourishes  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  71 ;  a  characteristic  of  Oole- 
ridge,  240,  of  J.  H.  Newman,  889,  of 
P.  W.  Newman,  H.  18,  of  P.  W. 
Robertson,  75,  and  of  Maeterlinck, 
500. 

Napoleon,  a  typical  18th  century 
adventurer,  I.  125;  an  enemy  of 
Jacobinism,  231 ;  as  Antichrist,  334 ; 
influence  of  his  career  on  Comte, 
416 ;  narrows  the  18th  century  idea 
of  humanity,  II.  126. 

*  National  Review,'  II.  70. 

Natural  Religion,  origin  of  the  theory 
of,  I.  60 ;  Christianity  founded  on, 
by  the  Apologists,  63  ;  turned 
against  Christianity,  87  sq.,  110; 
use  made  of,  by  Tindal  and  the 
deistic  school,  135  sqq. ;  admitted 
by  Butler  as  reasonable,  141 ; 
Jowett's  essay  on,  II.  89 ;  how 
understood  by  J.  H.  Newman,  333 ; 
Seeley's  idea  of,  441. 

Nature,  constancy  of,  accepted  on 
grounds  of  reason,  I.  43  sq. ;  idea 
of,  286  sqq. ;  in  Spencer's  philo- 
sophy, II.  208 ;  Mill's  essay  on,  323 
sq.     See  also  Law. 

Necessity  of  actions  distinguished 
from  their  causal  determination,  I. 
437t 


Negation,  prejudice  against,  L  6. 

Negative  criticism,  unwillingness  to 
accept  it  when  unaccompanied  by 
a  positive  element,  I.  317. 

'  Neo-Ghristianity,'  '  Westminster  * 
article  on,  XL  127. 

Neology,  German,  becomes  a  bug- 
bear to  the  religious  world,  L 
840. 

•  Neology  of  the  Cloister,'  XL  118. 

Neo-Platonism,  pantheistio  tendency 
of,  I.  67  sq. ;  studied  by  Coleridge, 
1.240,244. 

New  Academy,  soepticism  of,  leads  to 
acceptance  of  the  State  religion,  L 
86;  arguments  of,  repeated  by 
Bayle,  109. 

Newman  (P.  W.),  I.  355 ;  389 ;  fights 
Evangelicalism  single-handed,  IL 
17 ;  compared  withJ.  H,  Newman, 
18 ;  his  *  Phases  of  Faith,'  18  sq. ; 
accepts  no  authority  but  the  Bible, 
19;  mission  to  Bagdad,  ib,;  finds 
the  Trinity  unscriptural,  ib.;  in- 
tolerance of  his  friends,  ib, ;  dogma 
condemned  by  morality,  20 ;  Scrip- 
tural errors,  21;  Evangelists  un- 
trustworthy, 22;  miracles  a  doubtful 
support  for  doctrine,  23;  services 
of  the  Bible  exaggerated,  ib. ;  as 
also  those  of  Christianity,  28  sq.; 
St.  John's  Gospel  doubtful,  25; 
St.  Paul's  evidence  of  no  value  for 
the  supernatural,  ib.;  moral  per- 
fection of  Jesus  denied,  SJ6 ;  strength 
of  Newman's  position,  27  sq. ; 
jealousy  caused  by  his  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible,  28 ;  *  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,'  28  sq. ;  its 
reception  by  the  Evangelicals,  30; 
*  The  Soul,'  30  sqq.  ;  mystical 
pietism,  32  ;  compared  with 
Schleiermacher,  32  sq. ;  denies  i 
future  life,  34 ;  orthodox  attacks  on 
his  theism,  34  sq. ;  not  preserved 
from  unbelief  by  his  religious  train- 
ing, 67  ;  contributes  to  *  Westminster 
Review,'  70 ;  nature  of  his  religion, 
166;  on  the  value  of  negative  r^ults, 
if  true,  357  sq. 

Newman  (Cardinal  J.  H.),  his  defini- 
tion of  religion,  I.  4  ;  influence  of 
authority  on,  17 ;  censures  Cole- 
ridge's religious  opinions,  270; 
questions  Dr.  Arnold's  Christiauitv. 
823;  preserves  his  original  Evan- 
gelical pietism,  337  sq. ;  on  the 
massacre  of  the  Canaanites,  338; 
on  the  wickedness  of  unbelief,  839, 
345 ;  taught  to  think  by  Wbately. 
ib,;  secession  to  Rome,  353,  376; 
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., .  ii*i  *  Histoid  qI  Chris- 

f^  899 1  ddtible-Ai^peci  view  of 

hiftoiTf  ib,  \   eclectic  office  of  the 

Olmfcn,  400;  compared  wilh  Victor 

I  Cousin  ftod  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  401; 

IvndAjigerB  d^thoUciHin  bybi«0T0lii- 

Itiofiiafy  method,  Ui. ;  illpgioAl  com^ 

IptOMiee  between  ndraole  &iid  Iaw^ 

li02;  sQggestfl  the  re&l  force  of  the 

I  historic  method,  408  ;  on  Develop- 

Itiipiit,  U.  @;   Swinbonio'tt  iddmi 

I  lo.  331 ;  tlie  '  Apolof^'  «6. ; '  Gnm- 

tmmt    of    AsieDl,*    lA. ;   fifttem   of 

|lntel]oGtti&l  cMtulatry,  S32 ;  defence 

t  Qntholic  theism,  «&. ;  evidence  of 

~  iMttscienoe,  ih. ;  origin  of  fiacriica, 

S8S,  468;    rete&artioa   of    the  old 

tbeolei^  egumit  the  Broad  Church « 

£i3B  liq, ;  uu  primitive  religion,  461. 

Newton  (Sir  Igaac),  defends  theology, 

1.    ^1;    an    anti-Trinitarian,    10&, 

15@ ;    hofitile  to  Looki^,  114 ;   reci- 

prodity  and  nuiv^nsalitj  as  noted 

of  hiii  genius.  II,  U7, 

Nichol    (J,    P.),    popularity    of    hia 

'  Afehiteoture  of  the  Heavens/  L 

S70. 

Niebuhr  (B.),  romanticitit  element  in 

hia  criticism  on  early  Roman  histofy, 

1.  314  liqq.;  takoA  up  and  abandone 

Biblical    oriticieim,   ei8;    alUcked 

for    irreligiou    by  the   *  Quariedj 

Review/ 319:  326;  326. 

Nieae  (H,),  on  Eoioan  hietory,   tL 

lll«tanh«  {V.%  an  antl^tbelftt,  II,  499. 
Kovtie  echool  el  Orid,  U.  61. 
Novmlli,    hfa    enthuBiaem    for    the 

nwdlai'val  Chui^h,  I.  196. 
Movifcli,  attacks  on  Christian  belkCa 

Id,  U.  440  ea<a. 

0*0<n»rKLi.  rDairiKL).  on  infidelity  of 
tb«  Ea^  LibMl%  L  ^6;  ^ 
monJiug  tufltiMioa  od  Ihi  Uoim 
of  ConuMis,  884. 

'  Oda  on  fotfinklTfina  of  Imtnortality,! 
Wordsworih*!,  psnlhcifltio  ehaimctei 
ot  L  2«. 

Upbcliiimt  aa  a  method  of  faith  ^Iho 
appeal  to  rvAull*,  L  96;  variitioa 
of:  InteUectual^saeqi)  ;  Pracitloil, 
Etnnttonalt    00    vqc 
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unq. ;    empInTcd  hy 
Kant,  m,  uad  de> 


41 
ijMthetl 

BO.  by 

,  by  Oobrid^,  90T;  ctbkal 

phalliiii  an  inconvenient  ally  lo 

3U1  ;      turned 

fa^nat     Imtional      raUgion     by 

^uoky,  U.  mi  I   might  be  uaed  lo 

l^rove  Ibe  traib  of  totemiiifi^  473  iq^^ 


Origint,  generally  a  myBlery*  n.  479, 

Owen  (Sir  BAchard),  reconstruetfi  an 
extinct  bird  by  the  deductive 
method,  I.  443  sq. ;  hia  opinion  of 
the  *  Veatiges/  II,  11;  conceals  the 
extent  of  blt^  agreement  with 
Darwin^  157, 

Owen  (Bobert J ^  attacks  reli|^0D  ai  fta 
obi»tacle  to  soolal  relornLp  I.  405. 

Oxford  Movemanl,  Ihn,  bow  nlaied 
to  Evangelioalism,  I*  836 ;  Ofpoiad 
to  every  form  of  ratioaialisEn,  340; 
its  inevitable  drift  to  Bome«  3M ; 
hu  not  cheeked  the  progress  of 
rfttionalism,35@6q.,  nor  of  political 
Idbo^jsm,  368  &q. ;  end  of,  H,  17. 

Oxfoird  University^  a  source  of  religious 
mcnrementa,  I,  135;  revolution  in 
religions  opinion  at^  3T5;  a  focus 
of  iBnovationi  II>  80. 

P4INX  (Thomab),  of  Quaker  pnentife, 
I.  !UB ;  supports  the  popular  cause, 
215;  his  place  in  the  history  of 
rfttiooali^m,  316;  account  of  his 
•1^  of  BeaaoUf'  216  aqq. ;  his 
Tiewa  oompared  with  Coleridge'e, 
376  »q. 

Pais  (Eltore),  his  criticism  of  early 
Roman  history,  U.  494. 

Paley  fWlUiam),  hie  '  Evidences,'  L 
218;  Coleridge's  opinion  of  hit 
philosophy^  377  sq . ;  nis  argonnute 
revived  %  Archbp*  Temple,  IL 
401 8^. 

Pknihaiaa,  mediaeval,  L  S3;  of 
Spiaosa,  06;  name  coined  by  To- 
huidp  117,  note-  tbe  real  religion 
of  Germany,  196 ;  in  Wordsworth's 
po«try,  228  eqq. ;  easily  adapta 
lt«alf  to  public  worship,  230.  11. 
415 ;  held  by  Coleridge,  L  241.  243, 
244  aqq.,  260  eqq. ;  by  Hugol.  361 ; 
in  Arnold's  *  Empedocles/  II.  54  ; 
not  refuted  by  ManBel.  104 ;  nor 
Inr  H.  Speuoer,  282 ;  as  dement  Itt 
'^  DB/inllidoii,  288 ;  in  JowatVi 
phikso^y,  895 ;  in  the  imo- 
Htg^luuu,  405,  407»  412,  42U,  425 ; 
aei  free  by  Uie  dissolution  oC 
Spencer's  mota^ysicfi,  414  aq« 

Papacy,  the,  Coleridge  on,  I.  280 ;  and 
ike  Xemporal  Power,  340  eoq, ;  in 
relatiou  to  Italian  unity,  ll.  340, 
In  Genniin  unity,  i5,,  and  to  the 
rretj.  ,  341. 

Fapal    ^  L»ays    put   forward 

iilbtt  the  fall  gl  aeeul&r  esuplros,  I, 


BirtlcB,  BnglJfth  polRloa],  how  related 
to  mtionalliBW  l^  S24  tqq. 
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Pascal  (B.),  a  sceptioal  believer,  I. 
87 ;  sets  faith  against  reason,  1122 ; 
recommends  the  destruction  of 
reason,  150;  on  the  morality  of 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  151 
sq. ;  quoted,  359. 

Pater  (Walter),  U.  291. 

Patmore  (Coventry),  n.  4;  on  ag- 
nosticism, 300. 

Pattison  (Mark),  11.  4;  56;  contri- 
butes to  *  Essays  and  Reviews,'  117. 

Paul  (Herbert),  on  Golenso*s  scholar- 
ship, n.  140 ;  on  Mill's  '  Ejssays  on 
BeUgion,'  326;  on  *  Supernatural 
Religion,'  362. 

Paul  (St.),  adopts  principle  of  natural 
religion,  I.  63 ;  Bentham  on,  302 ; 
edited  by  Jowett,  II.  85;  Van 
Manen  on,  489. 

Paulus,  his  explanation  of  the  (jk>spel 
miracles,  I.  382. 

Pearson  (Charles),  his  experience  of  a 
pietistic  education,  n.  59  sq. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  I.  205;  306;  401; 
n.  2. 

Pentateuch,  the,  Coleridge  on,  1. 272 ; 
Colenso's  Examination  of,  n.  135 
sqq. ;  Kuenen  on,  143  sq. ;  higher 
criticism  of,  477  sqq. 

People,  the,  increased  prominence  of, 
in  the  18th  century,  1. 176. 

Perceval  (Spencer),  his  petty  religious 
interests,  I.  224. 

*  Philip  Beauchamp,'  pseudonym  of 
Bentham,  I.  30^». 

Philip  U.  of  Spain,  puts  up  his  con- 
fessor to  preach  against  persecution, 
1.78. 

Physiocrats,  what  they  meant  by 
iaisscz-faire^  I.  288. 

Pietism,  its  influence  in  Germany,  I. 
107,  162,  179,  182,  223 ;  carried  to 
England  by  Moravian  missionaries, 
327 ;  its  meaning  and  law,  330 ; 
common  to  the  Tractarian  and 
early  Broad  Church  leaders,  339 
sq. ;  draws  its  strength  from  the 
Puritan  middle  class,  391 ;  lives  on 
special  providences,  II.  14 ;  dis- 
carded by  Clough,  51  ;  general 
bankruptcy  of,  56 ;  a  cause  of 
suffering  to  young  people,  68  sqq. 

Planet,  now,  discovered  by  the  deduc- 
tive method,  I.  444. 

Plato,  appeals  to  authority  against 
irreligion,  I.  21 ;  the  first  ophelist, 
41 ;  quoted,  92  ;  his  '  Euthyphro,' 
208  ;  read  by  Wordsworth,  229 ;  his 
equivalent  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween Reason  and  Understanding, 
255;  studied  by  James  Mill,  293; 


admits  the  omnipoteoioe  of  pleasure 
and  pun  as  motives,  299;  bases  his 
republic  on  the  division  of  labour, 
n.  210 ;  on  the  Athenian  poets  as 
guides  to  wisdom,  SCO  sq. 

Plotinus,  I.  71 ;  87. 

Poets,  have  no  authority  in  religioa, 
U.300sq. 

Pollock  rSir  Frederick),  his  *  Spinoxa,' 
U.  414;  admiration  of  Shorthouse 
for,  417. 

Pope,  the,  as  Antichrist,  I.  834. 

Pope  (Alexander),  his  connexion  with 
deism,  1.160;  Iiord  Chesterfield  on, 
n.297. 

PoweU  (Baden),  I.  829  ;  355 ;  on  the 
results  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
361 ;  represents  the  Broad  Church 
on  the  side  of  physical  science,  TL 
91;  advocates  tnuisformism,  ib.\ 
jDMkes  evolution  a  corollary  of 
universal  causation,  92  sq. ;  re- 
pudiates pantheism,  98;  proves  a 
Supreme  Reason  by  the  order  of 
nature,  94 ;  his  '  Christianity  with- 
out Judaiffln,'  %b. ;  an  anti-sabba- 
tarian,  94  sq. ;  disproves  Old  Testa- 
ment infallibility  by  geolof^,  96; 
his  *  Order  of  Nature,'  97 ;  miracles 
excluded  by  scientific  theism,  97 
sq. ;  contributes  to  *  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  118 ;  his  <  Study  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,'  ib.; 
apparent  disbelief  in  miracles,  i6. ; 
enthusiasm  for  Darwin,  ib, ;  law 
of  conservation,  119 ;  his  theism 
doubtful,  ib. 

Power,  history  of  the  idea  of,  L  95. 

Priestley  (Joseph),  originates  the  id^ 
of  human  perfectibility,  I.  212,  U. 
206 ;  a  restorer  of  English  science, 
1. 213  ;  quoted  by  J.  Martineau,  II. 
69. 

Principles,  a  priori^  their  acceptance 
associated  with  the  method  of 
mysticism,  I.  431 ;  but  ultimately 
leads  to  monism  and  the  negation 
of  religious  belief,  ib. 

Privy  Council,  judgment  of,  on 
*  Essays  and  Reviews,'  II.  133. 

Prodicus,  his  explanation  of  religious 
origins,  II.  457. 

Progress,  idea  of,  borrowed  by  the 
physical  sciences  from  the  science 
of  man,  II.  13. 

Prophecy,  argument  from,  I.  122; 
interest  of  the  English  people  in, 
208  note,  U.  119  sq. 

*  Prospective  Review,'  II.  70. 

Protestantism,  what  it  did  for  in- 
tellectual   freedom,     I.     76    sqq.; 
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CO  of  hoatility  between 
boliciBtn  aftef  lSld«  881 ; 
oldQoft  of  Ungliih,  332 ;  roiblfl 
PimbeEdf  b«ller  tlun  GftthoUdsm, 
U.  57;  Buckle*fl  opinion  of,  186; 
how  modMed  by  fttheiam,  50S. 
Puaej  (E.  B.),  piebUm  at,  l.>  339  vq. ; 
tu«  two  visiu  to  OermaD?,  349;  nia 
ooDirovetigj  with  EQ«e^  344;  hie 
conoesHJODB  to  GurtnttD  iJieolpgy 
wilhdimwn,  ib, ;  his  Declanbtion 
uid  jts  al^AloriM,  11.  LS4;  his 
opinion  i>f '  Eooe  Homo/  2B7. 

Qu4xx]i8^  ImpoflttQoa  of,  in  the  later 

mh  oentttfy,  L  flia  sq. 
QtMBOfty  (F,),  tAToont  fttHoLutiam,  L 

SSS;  whftt  he  mevil  bj  following 

nature,  88@, 

IUdicalism,  decline  of,  in  the  e&rly 

Viotoiion  period,  IL  S. 
Handolph  (Bishop),  on  the  Goepeli,  L 

BsAhdell  (HA«Uns»),  on  minelea,  II. 

491 ;  on  the  Trinity,  491  tq. ;  his 

n^logetSc  position,  500. 

Bationelism,     dietingniihed      from 

r&tionftlity,   L   2;    itn  rehbtlon  to 

rdigiona  belief,  8 ;  defined,  4 :  re- 

ac^on  egAinot,  m  the  19th  o&ninry, 

^  7 ;    bow   related   to   the    hiitoHo 

thod*  9;   evolutionwy  tjpe  of, 

i ;  diiiingulabed  from  ni«iteri«ibm, 

from  lr€M}lhoughi»  13  sq.,  from 

pliQimn,  13,  &nd  from   agnoati- 

14;    does   not  rely  on    the 

ft  of  Mllihoriiy,  56;  begins  in 

Hi  <lt«eo«,  59;    fsvoured   by 

fycienl  Borne,  60;  prafafaledfrora 

EBnglAnd  to  BeoUand,  Fruioe,  ind 

■^•finally,   162;  ite  beginnjngi  In 

nMiy,  179;  aiiied  with  dexDO> 

y»  tl4  %q.,  and  with  pbydoal 

lot,  215  &q> ;  KprBad  of^  emong 

I  bnt^lkctuml  cla««e«  in  EnglAnd, 

ite   relatione  to  jjoUtical 

a,  dao«  302,  451 ;    rvmhm 

itftmoit  hitenie  espnsiion  in  1S77, 

Uei;  MMiQf  lk»rrecl,866fiqr|. 

tUllonaiistii,    English,   beffiimlng  rti 

thAir  hoKlility  to  CuLholiciiQii,  11. 

337 ;  thoif  ftttituck  towards  rituel^ 

tun.  342  ea.,  347. 

BoicllOfi,  alleged  law  of,  explained, 

L  7  \  polillcal  and  religioiu,  after 

llMd*  (Wlnwood),  n.  36S;  Mt 
^Mftimton  of  Man;  ib. ;  ropa- 
MDta  Sfaofiteiian  eguotflloisDi^  id. ; 
deaiaa  a  fniuro  Ufo,  363* 


Heel  preeesoe.  the,  Coleridge  on^  I, 

269,270. 
Roason,  not  neeeamrOy  fiital  Ui  ro* 

ligiouB  holief,  I,  3 ;  iU  relation  to 

authority,  *M  sqq, ;  oontmBtod  with 

mji^oinm,  2d. 
BeiMi  and   UnderEtanding,  history 

of  the  difitinetion  between,  h  2&& 

aqq. 
Reasoning,  first  prioeiplo  of,  L  5. 
Beoiprocity,  the  fundamental  form  of 

Englieli  life  and  thought,  II.  147. 
*  Recluse,  the,*  Wordsworth's,  quoted, 

I.  229 ;  242, 

Beforromtlon,  the,  foreea  whose  oon- 
fluanoe  It  represents,  I.  T4  sqq. : 
anotted  by  by  interests,  103;  Cokv 
rldfe'ft  opinion  of,  280;  English, 
saved  by  Luther,  327.  8t^  aUo 
Froteetantiffln. 

Religion,  Carding  Nowman*fi  de&ai- 
tioo  of,  I.  4,  note ;  m  compromisd 
betweeu  mystical  and  mundane  con- 
ditions, 2S4  ;  Hebrew,  evolution  of, 

II.  478  aqq. 

Eeligious  reaction  of  the  ISth  ottituij, 

1.  175  sqq. 
Beligioiis  reriva],  in  the  early  19tb 

oentury,  1.  326  aq. ;  intoteraoee  pro- 

dnoad  by,  403  sq 
Ronaisiiance,  tbc,  I.  70;  72;   begun 

before  Petr&rch  and  continued  after 

Luther,  107. 
Henan  (E.),  his  use  of  ridicale,  L 

126;    on   the  criiictsm  of  Celeos, 

ISS;  on  Richard  Simon,  197;  his 

opinion  of  Proteetanti^m,  U.  57 ;  on 

ColeiMO,  189;   read  by  Fit2r]ame« 

Btophan,  486. 
Revolution,    French,    effeet    of,    on 

En^Uih  raiionaUsm^  I.  213  eqq, 
BlIoliiafBaTid) ,  his  religions  q^Hodm^ 

Hititatisn,  riee  and  spread  of,  n.  254, 
aOQ;  favoured  by  the  roocmetituti  on 
of  Italy,  2S>fi ;  and  by  the  aesthatlo 
movement,  iL ;  eausios  eonvemions 
to  Eome,  843 ;  bee  not  strengthened 
fy  th,  L  359. 

Bobortson  (P.  W.),  11,  74;  makes 
faith  a  mystical  illumltiation^  75; 
Iha  Atonement  not  a  pMul  Mtli- 
fiotion,  i6. ;  denies  tnbArfted  gnill, 
it.  I  imports  German  theolc^,  77 ; 
an  anti-ftabbatarian,  t^. 

Bobinson  (H.  Crabb),  on  Wordi^ 
worth's  philosophy.  L  290;  eon^ 
v«iwitions  of  Ooi«rJdg!»  with,  S4S 
M.*  245 ;  inxstworOilfiMi  of,  MK 

BoelMiok  (J.  A.),  on  Loekt'ii  Evay,  I. 
Ul ;  a  MGoJarist  In  education,  306. 
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Roman  Gatholici&m,  movements  to- 
wards, in  England,  checked  by 
rationalism,  1. 160  aq. ;  attracts  the 
German  romanticists,  196;  sym- 
pathy with,  after  1815,  284;  has 
not  gained  by  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment, 857  sq. ;  attacked  by  English 
rationalists,  II.  887;  discourages 
the  teaching  of  physical  science, 
348;  discredited  by  the  Dreyfus 
case,  500;  not  a  necessary  alter- 
native to  atheism,  501. 

Roman  history,  modem  criticism  of, 

I.  814  sqq.,  n.  196,  494. 
Romanes  (G.  J.),  his  irreligious  des- 
pondency, n.  875 ;  his  intellectual 
history,  876 ;  his  '  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  Theism,'  876  sqq. ;  criticism 
of  final  causes,  877;  the  higher 
teleology,  878;  theism  and  the 
order  of  nature,  878  sq. ;  returns  to 
his  early  creed,  879. 

Romanticism,  in  the  18th  century,  I. 
127  sqq.,  807  sq. ;  begins  with  the 
negation  of  law,  807 ;  but  ends  by 
leading  back  to  the  study  of  naturiJ 
causation,  808;  in  Germany,  806 
sq. ;  principles  of,  applied  to  the 
study  of  classical  literature,  814 ; 
develops  into  a  school  of  negation, 
817;  associated  with  Catholicism 
on  the  Continent,  827;  produces 
conversions  to  Catholicism  in  Ger- 
many, 877;  influences  Schelling's 
philosophy,  878 ;  opposed  b^  Hegel, 
381 ;  Comte's  religious  philosophy 
a  compromise  with,  416,  II.  244 ; 
some  elements  of,  incorporated  by 
Mill,  I.  432;  dissociated  from 
mediaeval  faith  by  Rossetti  and 
Morris,  II.  291. 

Rome,  ancient,  rationalism  in,  I.  59 
sq. ;  Macaulay's  •  Lays  of,'  316  sq. 

Romilly  (Sir  Samuel),  his  religious 
opinions,  I.  224,  364. 

Rose  (H.  J.),  his  •  Present  State  of 
German  Protestantism,'  I.  341  sqq. 

Rossetti  (D.  G.),  his  religious  opinions, 

II.  289 ;  helps  to  free  romanticism 
from  mediaeval  faith,  291. 

Rousseau  (J.  J.),  contributes  power- 
fully to  the  religious  reaction  of 
the  18th  century,  I.  177  sq. ;  how 
far  a  rationalist,  178. 

Royal  Institution,  the,  I.  369. 

Ruskin  (John),  his  passion  for  liberty, 
II.  3 ;  nursed  in  Evangelical  tenets, 
17 ;  his  childhood  darkened  by  the 
Sabbath,  58;  his  influence  on  the 
aesthetic  movement,  255 ;  dislikes 
Puseyism,  256;   history  of  his  re- 


ligious opinions,  268  sqq. ;  abandons 
EvangeUcalism,  4,  369 ;  hostility  to 
pagan  art,  269;  surviving  pietiism, 
370 ;  conversion  to  Hellenumi,  271 
sqq.;  glorifies  the  Greek  view  of 
life,  272  sq. ;  points  out  mischief 
done  by  the  religious  temper,  373 ; 
makes  selfhood  uie  root  of  life,  274 ; 
proves  the  belief  inhuman  depravity 
false,  274  sq. 
Russell  (Bertrand),  on  the  argument 
from  design,  U.  439. 

Sabbatabiankm,  shown  by  Perceval, 
1. 224 ;  resisted  by  F.  W.  Robertson, 
n.  77;  Palmerston's  concession 
to,  i5. ;  particularly  objectionaUe 
to  men  of  science,  94  sq. 

Sacerdotalism,  treated  as  a  lost  cause 
m  the  fifties,  H.  124. 

Satire,  an  expression  of  early  Vic- 
torian idealism,  U.  5. 

Soeptioism,  distinguished  from  ration- 
alism, 1. 18 ;  as  a  method  of  faith, 
86  sq. 

SoheUmg  (F.  W.  J.),  I.  214;  his 
'Lectures  on  University  Studies,* 
248;  influenced  Coleridge,  «6.; 
quoted,  249,  note;  identifies  sub- 
ject and  object  in  Imowledge,  SS7 
sq.;  indirectly  influenced  H. 
Spencer,  258;  his  place  taken  by 
Hegel  in  English  thought,  282; 
founded  absolutism,  878;  disliked 
Hegel's  method,  380. 

Schiller  (F.),  his  dislike  for  Schleier- 
maoher,  I.  196 ;  his  *  Sendung 
Moses  *  admired  by  Coleridge,  243 ; 
on  hunger  and  love,  II.  164. 

Schleiermacher  (F.),  his  view  of 
religion,  1. 195  sq. ;  contrasted  with 
Wilberforce,  219  ;  his  cosmic  emo- 
tion, 242 ;  translated  by  Thirlwall, 
320 ;  attacked  by  H.  J.  Rose,  343 ; 
compared  with  F.  W.  Newman, 
II.  32  sqq. ;  read  by  J.  A.  Froude, 
38 ;  his  influence  on  Baur,  68. 

Schmiedel  (P.  W.),  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  n.  488. 

Scholasticism,  I.  69 ;  71. 

Schopenhauer,  quoted,  I.  299;  hi> 
*  Sufficient  Reason,'  431 ;  beginning 
of  his  fame  in  England,  II.  323. 

Schreiner  (Olive),  her  *  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,'  II.  447  sq. 

Schwegler  JA.),  H.  487 ;  494. 

Science,  physical,  exaggerated  im- 
portance of,  as  an  element  in 
rationalism,  I.  198;  pretended 
bankruptcy  of,  ih.\  brought  into 
connexion    with    rationalism    by 
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P«me»  ilS  ii|, ;  li)cre«aed  popularity 
of,  after  1880,  S00 ;  libertj  of,  wou 
hj  rttiiOELBlistio  criticism,  U,  159 ; 
its  fftllfa  in  raatiir&]  causatiou,  336 
eq^ ;  drcttd  tuid  dislike  of,  Id  Ihe 
1«fc«  >gVQiitieA«  SB9  ■  bolh  ft  help 
ftnd  ft  blttdntiee    to    rttliooftUBniH, 

Siwil  (Sir  WAltef),  jgBi«otuyi¥  a 
iinoen  beliererp  1.  SI96 ;  on  Fox's 
litioa,  381 ;  roprogontB  Use  oftusa 
[  riABOfi,  906 ;  vftluei^  romanticlsui 
irely  mt  4  aonn^e  ol  ititereftt  Ui 
ftciicitii  809 ;  few  of  \m  novels 
pUboed  io  the  Middle  Age»,  ib. ; 
shows  little  enthusiaimi  for  foudal- 
Ifiti  or  chiT&lry  mn  such,  310; 
does  not  lore  tho  Komftn  CftthpUcs 
Chureli,  ib.\  ndJottlas  reUgfoiii 
minislera  of  sJl  denominAtions,  ill; 
Kvolds  HtipeniAlumllsm,  ifr.;  oaes 
fomKUtia  moUvea  fof  olAisie  ends, 
91 1 ;  (loorge  illiot*M  orthodoxy  first 
unsettled  by,  ih- 
dedgwkiJc  (AdiimK  h  m^;  350;  00 
iMlgloa  eod  KoeiiaQ^  379 ;  IL  U ; 
hi*  rerlflw  of  the  *  V««tigeH/  la  sq, ; 
OD  the  *  Orf^n  of  Spoctes,"  158. 
I  Stsley  (Sir  John),  bi»  '  Eoco  Homo  * 
fVthlithed  ftnonymoiiBiy^  U.  S36; 
Mntempomry  judgments  on,  3ST: 
to  ftttftolmieni  to  Ghristiaoity,  i6. ; 
eKelunivD  stlciitioii  to  Obrl«t'i 
^nnuuiity,  23d;  feermfl  of  diflffthia 
""  unbolt,  SaO ;  vroiiiited  tsquel, 
%  w\,  %  wpM^  View  of  nilfttoles, 
)*  pfohftblyinBueRoedhy  Ck^mte, 
141 :    his  ftrmtfisry  stid  uncntiosJ 

mathod^^Si;  morftlifiiT- '   -tr  of 

Ihe  Church,  !I43  ftq. ;  .in 

ol     Uumsultyp*     345 ,  ^    vwry 

comproml^  between  ttmum  ^nd 
(»iLh,  245;  hh  <  Nstnml  Religion/ 
441 ;  its  relftLiof}  U>  '  iCooe  Homo/ 
id. ;  religion  wi  Ihout  m  persoiiml 
Q^  or  ft  futufe  Ufe,  id.;  the 
dHwOhti««isn,44fi; 
at  of  ophetism,  %k.; 
comparison  with  Ccimt«.  443. 
Heiiikr  (J.  B ),  1.  197 ;  bia  tboory  of 

Aocommodation,  34^, 
Sepoy      Mutiny,    tsnAtiemi      onteiy 

ooottttonedby,  1.16L 
ahifHshnry  (Anthony  Ashley  Oooper, 
ISisI  Bftfl  of),  Ml  ftiiU'TrtnlUnftn, 
L105. 

(third  Eftii  uQ,  ft  pupil  of  tjooko, 

L  tSfi;  d«?oled  to  HelWism.  l^i 
ih.  \  mxi  say- 
romsnttelflt,  Iff  mi. ;  dftt«  of«  IftT. 
^ (setenth  Kfti-i  qI),  Evsngelioal 


and  iuijlinad  to  Toryi^im,  L  225: 
32if :  a.  IT :  on  '  Eooe  Homo/  237, 
230, 

Shelbume  (Lord),  sn  avowed  sofiptic, 
T,  210. 

Shelloy  (P,  B,)»  his  Helkniflin,  I. 
127,  ir  288:  Mdvwnood  reformar 
and  jvth^igt,  I,  22S;  ezoeptionally 
outspoken,  237;  on  Wordsworth's 
ftpostftsy,  328 ;  on  the  oonsf^uanoss 
of  Waterloo,  233;  hiA  poetry 
eb&raoterised,  313 ;  inclln^  to 
enter  tbe  Ohurchj  329;  properly 
speaknig  a  pantheist,  IL  414. 

Shofihou^  (J,  H,),  his  relfttioos  to 
tho  Church  o!  England,  II,  415  ; 
'John  Ingkaant/  ib. ;  wijjh^ 
agnottUoa  to  ftttetid  ohuficb  ftiid 
oomnitmioftto,  416;  lolantion  of 
lajperstittOQ,  id. ;  oonnMsions  to 
entioism,  417;  a  Platonic  Chriatian, 
id. ;  objoot  of  hin  <  Sir  PisroiTal/ 
443, 

Sidgwick  (Henry),  standi^  aloof  from 
tua  hititorioal  uieihod,  II.  STiB,  nutt ; 
bill  opinion  of  T.  H,  Orv«u*&  phito* 
iophy,  408,  409,  note, 

Simeon  (Gharieti),  conneet^i  E%an|^lh 
caJi^m  do6nitoty  with  the  Chureh 
of  England,  1.  327  bcu 

SitUiOTi  (Richard),  bin  'HintoLre  Oriti* 
quo  '  supprtje^iMl  by  Boastiol,  1.  77 

dlnfulneaA  and  belief,  IL  300, 

Siaitb  (Adam),  I,  28f$;  hb  riew  ui 
ORlnre,  2^  so.;  Uucklo  on  bis 
'Wealth  of  Nations,'  1 1.  182  ;  (jlaoQ 
gfiren  by  him  to  the  divi&ion  of 
Iftbour,  £10. 

Smith  ((loywln),  quoted,  L  144,  161. 
276 ;  aoainat  Marn^el,  IL  1 12, 

Smith  (W,  H.)  reviews  Conits  In 
Blackwood,*  I.  427;  puUiithdi 
*  Thomdale/  IL  960  m\,  ;  tiii*  atti^ 
tudo  towards  religion,  »6, 

Smith  (W.  Robertson),  on  the  *  Reli- 
gion of  llie  Semite^/  IL  Wl ;  on 
totemism  and  nacrifiee,  «^. ;  hist 
servioos  to  Biblioal  ctiticiEin.  477. 

Soolnlaoisoi,  origin  of,  L  luti  fiqq. ; 
Its  diffmioii  amoag  the  French 
Ofttholio  aln|gr«  1^06,  ftnd  in  Eng- 
land, id. 

gooriAM,  L  01;  iOB:  the  immtm  of, 
IL«. 

Homanet  (Duke  of),  his  'Uhri^ijftn 
Thftologyaad  Modem  BoopUolsni,' 
[1.  858;  provoked  by  iiectftrian 
ftntmntiHeii,  id. 
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to   the   romantio   school,  818;    a 

High  Ohorohman,  828. 
SoBEini  famUy,  1. 104  aq. 
Specialists,  soientifie,  narrowness  of, 

1.900. 
Spencer  (Herbert),  advocates  nebnlar 

hypothesis,    I.  200;    an  apriorist, 

480;   loses  a  friend  through  reli- 

gious  intolerance,  n.  62 ;  contri- 
ates  to  <  Westminster  Beview,' 
70;  makes  Law  of  Population  the 
starting-point  of  his  evolutionism, 
154  sq. ;  theory  of  diminishing 
fertility,  166 ;  snrnval  of  the  fittest, 
i6.;  his  psychology,  171;  implies 
theory  of  ancestral  experience  to 
knowledge,  172  sq. ;  a  determinist, 
174  sq. ;  his  general  philosophy,  204 
sqq. ;  resumes  the  Benthamite 
tradition,  206;  passion  for  indivi- 
dual liberty,  «6. ;  relation  to  God- 
win, 207 ;  mtuitionism,  \h ;  obedi- 
ence to  nature,  206 ;  against  State- 
education,  209;  differentiation,  210 
sq. ;  general  law  of  evolution,  211 ; 
rejection  of  teleology,  214 ;  mutual 
interpretation  of  organic  and  in- 
organic processes,  216 ;  assimilation 
and  disruption  as  factors  of  evolu- 
tion ignored,  216  sqq.;  instability 
of  the  heterogeneous,  216;  the 
dissipation  of  energy,  218;  false 
view  of  organic  evolution,  «6. ;  mis- 
leadinff  pMsion  for  unification,  219 ; 
extenfflon  of  Vaiutf-favrt  to  the 
whole  universe,  221  sq. ;  apparent 
exclusion  of  theology,  222 ;  personal 
leanings  to  theism,  223;  English 
love  of  conciliation,  i6. ;  positive 
value  of  the  Unknowable,  224 ; 
rehabilitation  of  the  Absolute 
and  Infinite,  ib. ;  Force  as  the 
unconditioned  reality,  225;  illogical 
character  of  his  dogmatic  agnosti- 
cism, 225  sqq. ;  misconception  of 
religion,  229  sq. ;  disbelief  in  im- 
mortality, 281  sq. ;  pantheistic  in- 
fluences, 232  sq. ;  elements  of  the- 
ism, 233 ;  aids  to  atheism,  233  sq. ; 
agnostic  cement,  234  sq. ;  influence 
on  Winwood  Reade,  352  sq.;  his 
philosophy  triumphant  at  Oxford, 
398 ;  a  link  between  Mill  and 
Hegel,  ih. ;  dissolution  of  his  meta- 

Ehysics,  414 ;  attacks  theism,  448 ; 
is  arguments  adopted   by  Cotter 
Morison,  444 ;   ascribes  the  origin 
of  religion  to  ghost- worship,  463  sq. 
Spener,  resemblance  of  Pusey  to,  I. 

339  sq. 
Spinoza  (Benedict  de),  comes  under 


Huzley*s  definition  of  an  i 
1. 18  sq. ;  derives  the  idea  o?  power 
from  Hobbee,  96 ;  his  idea  of  Ood, 
96  ;  not  a  mystio,  96  aq.  ;  deides 
miracles,  97,  and  freewill,  «5. ;  dis- 
persive character  of  his  philoec^hy, 
100;  his  Biblical  critioism,  101; 
contrasted  with  nK>dem  t^migb^, 
101  sq. ;  and  with  Deeoartes,  lOS 
so.;  ms  relation  to  Toland,  117; 
advance  made  on  him  by  Hume, 
167;  read  in  Oermany,  179;  in- 
fluences Wordsworth,  228;  G>Id- 
ridge  on,  248,  251 ;  his  doctrine  of 
causation,  488;  read  by  ^onde, 
n.  41 ;  Pollock's  work  on,  414. 

Spontaneous  generation,  outcry 
against  experioients  of  Andrew 
Oroese  on,  U.  61  sq. 

Stael  (Madame  de),  on  Qermaoy,  L 
885. 

Stanley  (Arthur),  L  282;  325;  829; 
865;  pernicious  effect  of  Arnold's 
lessons  on,  896;  his  general  char- 
acter, opinions,  and  position,  IL 
181;  on  'Essays  and  Reviews,' 
181  sq. 

State,  supremacy  of,  in  religion,  L 
78  sqq. 

Stephen  (Sir  James),  Evangelical 
leader,  U.  17. 

Stephen  (Sir  J.  F.),  affected  by  Pahie's 
arguments,  I.  Sr76 ;  his  epigram  od 
W.  R.  Greg's  religion,  EL  66;  de- 
fends  Rowland  Willisons,  193;  on 
the  absence  of  free  speech  in  Eng- 
land, 178,  192;  on  '  Ecce  Homo.' 
237,  302;  his  contributions  to 
•  Fraeer,'  364 ;  on  Maurice's  preach- 
ing, 384 ;  on  Mivart,  482 ;  appre- 
ciates Renan,  486. 

Stephen  (Sir  Leslie),  on  the  spread  of 
free  discussion,  I.  106  ;  his  destrac- 
tive  criticism  in  the  *  Fortnightly.' 
II.  357,  387;  parentage  and  early 
life,  384 ;  his  view  of  religions 
belief,  ib. ;  dislike  for  xmrealitiejis 
385 ;  his  *  Agnostic's  Apology,*  386 ; 
a  complete  rationalist,  387. 

Steriing  (John),  1. 282 ;  329 ;  355 ;  per- 
sonality, 386;  history  of  his  religions 
opinions,  386  sqq.;  reads  Strauss, 
388;  on  Coleridge's  insincerity, 
391 ;  Carlyle's  *  Life  of,'  H.  265  sq. 

Stirling  (J.  Hutchison),  his  'Secret 
of  Hegel,'  II.  399;  his  return  on 
romanticist  illusions,  ib. ;  Kant  and 
Hegel  for  F^th,  ib. ;  the  real  secret. 
400. 

Stoics,  their  argument  for  religions 
belief,  I.  63;  their  idea  of  Power, 
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lUielf    dootripe  of    c^Hfliklioii, 

dtrmn.^  (D.  T.S,  I.  2^13 ;  »4Ji ;  kis  re- 
bition  to  Hc^l»  m\  \  mvihic  theory 
of  nundoi,  Sdfl;  'Iiile  of  Jobos/ 
Id. ;  CMUM  of  iti  mmlftritx,  883 

a;  Sltrliitg'i  o^ton  of^  888  m.  ; 
d«wa  iM36«ptfid  by  Froudo,  II, 

80.10. 
*  Sttpfgnfttmal  Beligion.*    Sm  Oftdidltt 

(W«lt«r). 
Su^ornAiunlifim,  stimal&led  bj  the 

p«ftl  war,  t  a*28, 
Swifi  (XtaaiiK  bis  retiew  ot  Collma,  I. 

119  sqq. 
Swinbtime  (A.  C).  H-  4 ;  *  AUl«nta 

In  OAlydon,*  ^86; '  Pocnifl  and  B&U 

kd0/  i6. ;  *  SoQiB  Before  Siuuib^,' 

986   m.,   S51   iq.;    loJuonoo  of 

Hallanigm  oq.  388 ;  on  I.  H«  H«w- 

nifto«S8L 
ByllabuA,  fcbe,  upliolds  feligioas  in- 

lolefmnoA  Mid  op|»ode8  modem  atvi- 

littiion.  IL  338  sq. ;  111  t«l4Uon  to 

Fftoftl  lnUUibi]il.f,  id. 
8^tli«ait,  metbod  of,  in  Hegel,  Oomid, 

«ad  SpMaoer,  II.  323. 


Taihs  (H.y,  hi»  opinion  of  Prolestonl- 
ism,  tL  57 ;  aooepts  Mao&iilaj^fl 
politic  phUoiOphy,  309,  nolo. 

Twda  (O.),  on  MidmUAtion,  n.  SIT. 
note. 

T»ylor  (liMid)t  on  Ibtt  dtoei  of  Tno- 
tATiMiiion,  I.  HGl  ff^. ;  tta  Ihnuifftlloftl 
iMder,  n*  17. 

Tbleolofff,  Hunse  on,  1. 170;  dostro^Fed 
•«  ft  Ibeiftio  ftrgumeni  by  Duw(n» 
II*  164 ;  migh^  be  uiied  la  expMn 
Inofi^uslo  evolulioti,  !£1B  itq. ;  dla- 
llilgitbibed  from  mecbftnistm,  314  \ 
bigb«r  form  oF,  S77  iq  ,  43S: 

Teinnle  (AfchblRhop),  ooo tribute  to 
'  EnMip  ttnd  Ee views/  IL  116  ;  on 
'  Tbo  Ednc&tion  oF  tbo  World/  id. ; 
dti  *Tbe  RolftUon»  bo  I  ween  Eollg&on 
ftnd  Bcienoo/  48 1 ;  relumfl  lo  Pilev, 
i6. ;  biA  iiolf»f«pfodiioing  walon, 
mH;  leleolo^  sad  tuiiml  mUoo- 
ibn,  id. ;  eonnciouinflit  ind  msHer, 
4HB ;  this  moral  procif.  48Q;  nviil** 
Uon  ftnd  monU  avotuilon^  487. 

'tadeooy  umI  bkw,  IL  807  i«|. 

T^miyfion  (Lofd),  L  afltf;  800;  It.  8 ; 
hni  ftli& India  lowArdii  religion,  990 
■qq. ;  rv^l  •  pbllotopber,  wS ;  noetic 
emrmolorielloi,  td. ;  bix  oyinionn 
ftboul  nonK  d87»  end  piiliitoi,  id. ; 
iltonxKlely  liberml  end  n«otioiiAry, 
id. ;  *  Akbftr'f  DroAm.*  398 ; 


Maftiufi*!!,  id. ;  *  The  Hi^ber  Pen- 
IbaiMn/  :2S?3  t»q((. ;  en  impeTfeol 
mywtio,  800. 

Tbeokerey  (W.  ^L),  on  Ibp  two  Hew* 
mens,  n.  360. 

Theiem«  Uuine*s  erfamenle  egelnsl, 
I.  108  iqa.;  monu  argument  for, 
171 ;  Berlnley'e  ugumcnt  for*  id. ; 
Mill^i  letty  on,  n.  824  aq^. ; 
Bo£Qsnefi*a  exemmetion  of,  376 
iqq,  \  Ed.  Geird  on,  430 ;  eupposod 
dilamme  belween  Ibeifim  end 
mefcerieUeo),  430;  H.  Spenoer  on, 
443.     S<4i,  aUo  God. 

Theology f  oontroviensial  metbod^  of, 
compikred  with  ihoee  of  philosophy 
and  nclenoe,  I.  OS;  liberelt  inlef- 
looluiel  itfength  of,  superior  lo  thai 
of  tba  Tnoteriaii  movwioiil,  805; 
fnWterenoB  io^  1b  Ibe  Istor  ^itK«, 
198  eq. ;  of  poet«,  3S8. 

ThirlwiJl  (Btthop),  I.  983;  »oo«pt« 
Kiebnbr's  ballad -ihoory,  3 lit;  on 
Niobuhr  end  the  *  Quarterly  Re* 
view/  810 ;  Ir&anUteti  Sobleter- 
maoher'fi  *  InUodnction  to  St. 
Luke/  390 ;  on  religious  tibaftLklmi 
in  England,  S26;  driven  from  C«m- 
bridge,  364 ;  joins  in  condemning 
'  EsujB  end  Ko views/  n.  180. 

Tbomson  (Jemiea),  II.  879  eq. ;  *  The 
Gilj  of  Bnadlnl  Kigbi/  hm,  881 
eq. ;  not  m  Msimivl,  889;  iifo>iur> 
Able  retiopi&n  of  bli  poeni,  888; 
lAtterly  ma  a^oellc,  id. 

Tindid  (Meltbew),  L  184  m  . ;  Ma  lile* 
rmry  m^riorily,  130;  '  ObrUiienily 
le  old  m  the  QreelJon/  ISO  tti|. ;  e 
convert  to  Bom*  in  youtbt  186, 
eompMed  with  Herberl,  187;  proves 
fcbe  a  priori  improbability  of  n 
revelstion,  145;  kieveH  no  option 
between  popery  i&nd  natnral  re- 
Ilglofi,  lOO;  deto,  157. 

'Tint«iRi  Abbey/  Wordsworth's,  L 
337,  998,  949. 

I^luid  aohm),  L  116;  '  GbrlBliAnity 
ttot  Mystenoiii/  iL;  bli  wide- 
imreed  Isme,  U7;  ^Lettefn  to 
Serena,*  id.;  bk  espbuiftUoti  of 
roiigioue  ori|infl,  117,  11.  40$;  bbi 
relation  to  HobbM  end  Bpinom,  L 
117  ;  bledftbltoUoUend,  I3S»;  d«l«, 

TolerAllon,  miilQfel^  ot  relisionieli 
enoonn^  by  rettonallifm,  U. 
957  ;  no  Im^reeae  of.  En  ibo  llfllee. 

ToUtoi  (Loo),  L  976;  bie  reiifiou^  IL 

4fl7eq. 
foletolmi,  U.40dfi|q.;  iteooniMSkci 
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with  sacrifice,  467,  and  with  the 
Eucharist,  468  sq. 
Traotarianism.      Set    Oxford    Move- 
ment. 

*  Traotatus       Theologico  -  Politioos,' 

Spinoza's,  I.  102. 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times/  I.  279,  852  sq. 
Traditionalism.    £fee  Authority. 
Trinity,  belief  in,  affinity  of,  with  the 

traditionalist  method,  I.  24;  neo- 
Platonist  compared  with  Christian, 
244;  fascinates  minds  of  a  mystical 
tendency,  n.  72;  defended  by 
Mansel,  109. 

Tylor  (E.  B.),  his  theory  of  Animism, 
n.  462  sq. ;  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, 465  sq. ;  rejects  Spencer's 
ghost-theory,  466. 

T]^dall  (John),  his  *  Belfast  Address,' 
II.  865  sqq. ;  claims  all  nature  for 
evolution,  866 ;  his  retort  to  clerical 
censures,  867. 

Unifobmity,  of  nature,  belief  in,  I. 
48  s^. ;  In  geology,  874. 

Unitananism,  not  affected  by  the 
Oopemican  system,  I.  84 ;  aided  by 
the  English  deists,  160 ;  importance 
of,  in  the  later  18th  century,  212 
sq. ;  threatened  collapse  of,  227; 
revived  after  1815,  285;  an  em- 
bodied compromise,  11. 62;  a  leaven 
of  liberalism,  68;  doubly  pledged 
to  free  enquiry,  i5. ;  helps  and  is 
helped  by  the  higher  criticism,  63 
sq. ;  might  be  included  in  tho 
church  of  •  Ecce  Homo,'  238,  239 ; 
general  agroemont  of  Locky  with, 
262 ;  Matthew  Arnold  on,  316  sq. 

UDiveraity  Tests,  history  of  their 
abolition,  II.  261  sq. 

Vaticai^  Council,  meeting  of,  II.  302, 

338;  proclaims  Papal  Infallibility, 

338. 
Vaughan    (Halford),    his    inaugural 

lecture,  11.  82. 
Vaughan  (R.  A.),  II.  17. 
*Vestigos  of  the  Natural  History  of 

Creation,'  see  Chambers  (Robert). 
Vico  jG.),  quoted,  I.  31 ;  his  theory 

of  the  Homeric  poems,  314,  II.  493. 
Victoria  (Queen),  indirectly  influences 

the  intellectual  movement  of  her 

reign,  II.  1  sq. 
Victorian,  early,  period,  II.  3  sqq. 
Voltaire    (F.    A.    de),    on    Leibniz's 

optimism,  I.  109  sq.  ;  his  mastery 

of  ridicule,  126 ;  indebted  to  Tindal, 

136 ;    compared  with  Hume,  163 ; 


his  place  in  the  history  of  rational- 
ism, 163  sqq. ;  his  ezplaoAtion  of 
fossil  marine  shells,  199;  an  aris- 
tocratic freethinker,  214 ;  praised 
by  Carlyle,  419;  on  the  Ifiddle 
Ages,  n.  185 ;  Leoky  on,  262. 
Voysey  judgment,  the,  II.  345. 

Wallace  (A.  R),  on  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  L  85;  elEect  of  the 
•Vestiges' on,  n.  12;  his  theoiy 
of  natural  selection  suggested  by 
Malthus,  154;  religious  opinions, 
157;  on  the  evolution  of  mind, 
167. 

WaUace  (WUUam),  translates  Hegel's 
'  Logic,'  n.  400;  his '  Prolegomena,' 
i6.;  reserved  attitude  about  re- 
ligion, i5. 

Walpole  (Horace),  his  opinions  about 
religion,  I.  210  sq. ;  a  parodist  of 
romanticism,  806. 

Warburton  (Bishop),  a  roputed  atheist, 
L  210. 

Ward  (Mrs,  Humphry),  her  *  Robert 
Elsmere '  as  a  contribution  to 
rationalistic  literature,  II.  449. 

Ward  (Prof.  James),  XL  508. 

Ward(W.G.),  I.  329;  855;  reviews 
Mill's  *Losic,'  480;  an  Amoldiao 
converted  by  Newman,  XL  6  sq.; 
his  intimacy  with  Clough,  47. 

Watson  (Bishop),  talked  Sodnianism, 

I.  210 ;  his  •  Apology  for  the  BiWe,' 
218. 

WeUhausen  (J.),  II.  138 ;  success  of 
his  views  in  England,  489. 

Wernle  (Paul),  quoted,  I.  52 ;  on  the 
Gospels,  II.  490. 

Wesley  (John),  connected  with  Ox- 
ford, I.  135;  appeals  to  primitive 
ideas,  145  ;  sympathises  with 
heathen  moralists,  212;  support^ 
George  III.'s  colonial  policy,  215. 

Westcott   (Bishop),  against   Darwin, 

II.  167. 

•  Westminster  Review,'  the,  II.  70; 
article  on  *  Neo-Christianity '  in, 
127,  authorship  of,  i6.,  note,  its 
effect  on  clerical  opinion,  129  sq. 

Whately  (Archbishop),  I.  329;  365; 
against  secular  education,  366;  his 
credulity,  ih. ;  head  of  Noetic  school, 
U.  81. 

Wheatstone  (Sir  Charles),  his  lectures 
attended  by  ladies,  I.  369;  brings 
the  '  Philosophie  Positive '  to 
England,  426. 

Whewell  (William),  I.  329;  365; 
dissents  from  Comte,  440;  denies 
the  spread  of  rationalism,  II.  81. 
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Whip,  ideniifled  with  the  Free- 
thinkers  hy  Swift,  1. 121 ;  supported 
hy  the  deists,  215;  hroke  down 
aristocratic  privilege  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  n.  78. 

Whiston  (William),  on  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  I.  122 ;  an  Arian,  168. 

Whitbread  (Samuel),  failure  of  his 
scheme  for  popular  education,  I. 

aoo. 

White  (Blanco),  I.  829;  355;  effect  \ 
of  his  'Liife*  on  Olough,  II.  47;  I 
associated  with  Whately,  81.  ! 

Wilamowits-Mdllendorf  (U.  von),  on  ' 
Lvcurgus,  n.  495. 

Wilberforce  (Bishop  Samuel),  I.  829;  i 
attacks  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  II.  . 
80;  friendship  with  Garlyle,  ib,\  I 
on  Golonso,  141;  delivered  into  • 
Huxley's  hands,  455.  ■ 

WilbeHorce  (William),  his  « Practical 
View  of  Christianity,'  I.  219  sqq. ; 
on  Unitarianism,  227 ;  carries  abo- 
lition of  slave-trade,  281 ;  protests 
against  utilitarianism,  298;  intro- 
duces Evangelicalism  into  the  great 
world,  827. 

Williams  (Isaac),  quoted,  I.  858,  U. 
18. 

Williams  (Rowland),  attacked  in  the 
'Quarterly,'  n.  118;  contributes 
to  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  115; 
position  and  character,  115  sq. ; 
reviews  Bunsen's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, 118,  120;  denounces 
theological  insincerity,  id. ;  on  Old 
Testament  history,  121 ;  on  pro- 
phecy, 121  sq. ;  meaning  of  insj^ra- 
tion,  122;  the  New  Testament, 
ih. ;  dogmas,  128  sq. ;  prosecution 
and  acquittal,  188. 

Wilson  (H.  B.),  plans  <  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  II.  115;    character  and  ' 
services,  ib, ;  essay  on  *  The  National   . 
Church,' 118;  most  modem-minded 
of   the   seven    contributors,    124 ; 


assimilates  the  Jews  to  other 
nations,  i5. ;  universalism,  127; 
prosecution  and  acquittal,  188;  285. 

Wilson  (Prof.  John),  his  religious 
opinions,  I.  226. 

Witchcraft,  revived  belief  in,  under 
Queen  Anne,  I.  118. 

Wolf  (Chr.),  driven  from  Halle  by 
the  Pietists,  I.  162;  his  place  in 
German  rationalism,  179. 

Wolf  (F.  A.),  romanticist  origin  of 
his  Homeric  criticism,  I.  814  sqq. ; 
on  Hebrew  literature,  816 ;  825. 

Women,  their  increasing  influence  in 
the  18th  century,  I.  176  sq. ;  in- 
terested  in  physical  science  after 
1880,  869;  more  outspoken  than 
men  in  their  unbelief,  895  sqq.; 
increasing  abandonment  of  religious 
belief  by,  II.  446  sqq.;  figure  largely 
in  legendary  history,  497. 

Woolston  (Thomas),  account  of,  I. 
129  sq.;  on  miracles,  180,  182 
sq. ;  service  to  rationalism,  184 ; 
anecdote  of,  145 ;  his  method  con- 
firmed by  Middleton,  155. 

Wordsworth  (William),  his  politics 
and  theology,  1. 226 ;  227  sqq. ;  the 
'  Excursion,'  229,  242 ;  devoted  to 
the  Church  of  England,  280,  n. 
415;  sinks  to  mediocrity  after 
abandoninjg  liberal  principles,  1. 285 ; 
not  an  original  thmker,  286 ;  289 ; 
241;  806;  818;  a  professed  High 
Churchman,  828 ;  on  poetry,  869 ; 
on  English  Platonism,  II.  206. 

Wycliffe  (John),  connected  with 
Oxford,  1. 185. 

Young  (Edwabd),  on  astronomy  and 

religion,  I.  870. 
Young  (Thomas),  L  218 ;  U.  147. 

Zkllkb    (Ed.),    a   member   of    the 

Tubingen  school,  II.  68. 
Zeno  (the  Stoic),  a  teleologist,  U.  54. 
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